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Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  of  Missouri.  In  Richmond,  Madison 
county,  Ky.,  on  October  i,  1850,  David  Rowland  Francis  was 
born,  his  father  being  John  Broaddus  Francis  and  his  mother 
Elizabeth  Caldwell  (Rowland).  His  father,  once  a sheriff  of 
Madison  county,  and  later  on  a farmer  in  Lincoln  county,  in  the 
same  State,  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1882,  and  died  there  in  1894. 
On  both  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s  side  Governor  Francis  is 
descended  from  families  prominent  in  Virginia’s  history,  and  both 
families  were  represented  among  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  the 
great  colony  which  the  Old  Dominion  planted  in  the  Western 
wilderness.  A grandfather  of  the  Governor,  Thomas  Francis, 
was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  Through  his  mother  the  Gov- 
ernor is  a descendant  of  the  Irvines,  of  Virginia,  many  of  whose 
members  were  among  the  most  eminent  of  Kentucky’s  first  set- 
tlers. Their  lineage  runs  back  in  Scotland  to  the  days  of  Robert 
Bruce,  and  they  had,  among  their  early  American  representatives, 
Gen.  William  Irvine,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  Christopher 
and  William,  the  latter  being  the  son  of  the  first  William,  all  of 
whom  were  among  Kentucky’s  founders. 

Governor  Francis  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  place  and  in  the  Richmond  Academy,  and  entered  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis  in  1866,  graduating  therefrom  in 
1870.  He  was  married  in  1876  to  Miss  Jennie  Perry,  daughter 
of  John  D.  Perry  of  St.  Louis,  and  his  children  are  John  D. 
Perry,  David  R.,  Jr.,  Charles  Broaddus,  Thomas,  Talton  Turner, 
and  Sidney  Rowland,  Jr. 

For  five  years  after  his  graduation  Governor  Francis  served  as 
a shipping  clerk  in  the  well  known  firm  of  Shryock  & Rowland, 
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grain  commission  merchants,  and  in  1877  he  founded  the  D.  R. 
Francis  & Brother  Commission  Company,  which  quickly  took  a 
leading  place  among  the  business  enterprises  of  St.  Louis,  and 
which  is  today  the  best  known  and  one  of  the  largest  grain  and 
stock  commission  houses  west  of  Chicago.  His  energy,  fore- 
sight, and  versatility  commanded  success  from  the  start,  and  his 
broadness,  public  spirit,  and  personal  popularity  won  him  the 
regard  of  the  community  and  made  his  social  and  political 
advancement  certain.  In  1883  he  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Merchants’  Exchange,  which  comprises  among  its  member- 
ship representatives  of  all  the  great  business  interests  of  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1884  he  was  chosen  as  its  president.  He  is  identified  with 
many  of  the  city’s  most  important  corporate  interests,  among 
them  being  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company  and  the  Mer- 
chants’-Laclede  Bank,  in  both  of  which  he  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent, holding  that  office  in  the  latter  company  still. 

Governor  Francis’  political  career  began  in  1885.  In  his  early 
days  his  native  state,  Kentucky,  ‘was  as  robustly  and  persistently 
Whig  as  were  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  and  his  native  county 
of  Madison  was  carried  by  the  Republicans  in  1896  and  1900. 
The  Governor,  however,  has  been  a Democrat  from  the  begin- 
ning, except  that  his  sound  money  sentiments  and  his  sterling 
business  sense  put  him  out  of  harmony  with  his  party’s  dominant 
element  on  account  of  the  silver  issue  in  Bryan’s  two  canvasses. 
Although  the  Republicans  carried  St.  Louis  for  mayor  in  1881 
by  nearly  14,000,  Mr.  Francis  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1885 
by  1,200  majority,  a circumstance  which  furnishes  a striking  evi- 
dence of  his  great  personal  popularity  among  the  solid  elements 
of  his  community. 

As  mayor  Mr.  Francis  gave  St.  Louis  a thorough  business 
administration — economical,  efficient  and  progressive.  Through 
his  efforts  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  city  debt  was  reduced  from 
6 and  7 per  cent  to  4 per  cent.  He  compelled  the  payment  of  a 
judgment  of  one  million  dollars  which  St.  Louis  got  against  the 
Pacific  Railroad ; constrained  the  St.  Louis  Gas  Light  Company, 
which  had  a monopoly  of  the  lighting  of  the  city’s  streets,  business 
houses  and  residences,  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  from  $2.50  to 
$1.25  per  1,000  feet;  pushed  to  passage  the  bill  for  an  extension 
of  the  city’s  water  supply ; was  an  active  and  successful  advocate 
of  the  establishment  of  the  city’s  new  pumping  station  and  reser- 
voir at  the  Chain  of  Rocks ; began  that  reconstruction  of  the  city’s 
streets,  against  the  opposition  of  many  influential  property 
holders,  which  has  worked  a transformation  in  the  general  appear- 
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ance  of  the  town ; incited  and  shaped  the  spirit  which  has  taken 
concrete  form  in  the  “New  St.  Louis”  idea  of  the  present  day; 
and  wrought  many  other  reforms  of  lasting  benefit  and  credit  to 
St.  Louis. 

A forceful  leader  in  every  movement  to  advertise  St.  Louis’s 
and  Missouri’s  resources  and  social  advantages,  Mr.  Francis  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  secure  the  Knights’  Templars’ 
triennial  conclave  for  St.  Louis  in  1886  and  the  grand  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  the  same  city  in 
1887.  He  headed  the  delegation  which  induced  the  national  com- 
mittee of  his  party  to  select  St.  Louis  as  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  convention  in  1888,  which  renominated  President 
Cleveland. 

As  one  of  Missouri’s  delegates  at  large,  and  the  most,  active 
and  influential  of  them  all,  at  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion in  1884,  which  nominated  Mr.’ Cleveland  for  his  first  term, 
Mr.  Francis’  acquaintance  with  that  statesman  began,  which  was 
continued  to  this  day.  He  was  the  most  prominent  of  all  the 
citizens  of  Missouri  in  the  campaign  of  1884  in  aid  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. As  mayor  he  entertained  President  Cleveland  when  in 
St.  Louis  in  1887,  which  was  the  most  important  of  that  city’s 
social  events  of  that  year.  Ex-President  Cleveland,  as  also 
President  Roosevelt,  was  a guest  of  Mr.  Francis  when  both  were 
in  St.  Louis  in  1903  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  World’s 
Fair  of  1904. 

His  prominence  in  the  social,  business,  and  political  affairs  of 
Missouri  suggested  Mr.  Francis  for  governor  in  1888,  while  he 
was  still  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  and  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  elected  in  that  year,  after  a memorably  exciting  can- 
vass, taking  his  post  in  January,  1889.  His  administration  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  beneficent  which  Missouri  ever 
had.  Governor  Francis  ended  the  train  robbery  outrages  which 
had  inflicted  discredit  upon  the  State;  he  extirpated  the  Bald 
Knobber  murderers  by  bringing  the  leaders  to  the  gallows ; and 
he  promptly  deposed  the  state  treasurer  for  a defalcation  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  appointed  Lon  V.  Stephens  in  his  place 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term,  and  starting  Mr.  Stephens 
on-  the  career  which  led  him  to  the  governorship  in  1897. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  Australian  ballot  in  Governor  Francis’ 
first  year  in  office,  1889,  of  which  the  Governor  was  an  ardent 
champion,  Missouri  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  states 
to  adopt  that  reform.  During  his  term  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
State  was  reduced  nearly  three  million  dollars,  and  the  interest 
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rate  was  lowered.  In  that  time  also  a board  of  mediation  and  ar- 
bitration for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employes  was  established,  a bureau  of  geology  and  mines  was 
created,  and  the  number  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  state  militia 
was  largely  increased.  Through  the  Governor’s  intelligent  care 
the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  University  at  Columbia  was 
greatly  increased  and  the  usefulness  as  well  as  the  attendance  at 
that  institution  were  materially  expanded.  When  the  main 
buildings  of  the  university  were  burned  in  January,  1892,  he  saw 
to  it  that  the  insurance  of  one  hundred  forty-seven  thousand  dol- 
lars was  promptly  paid.  In  an  extra  session  which  he  called  in 
1892,  the  legislature,  at  his  recommendation,  directed  that  the 
money  collected  from  the  insurance  companies,  together  with 
forty  thousand  dollars  transferred  from  the  state  insurance  fund, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  re-erection  of  the  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity, provided  that  the  city  01  Columbia  should  contribute 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose,  which  it  did.  Thus 
two  hundred  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  ob- 
tained for  the  replacement  of  the  burned  buildings.  At  the  same 
time  the  legislature  made  adequate  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  university.  The  aid  which  it  received  during  the 
term  of  Governor  Francis  made  the  Columbian  University  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  efficient  state  educational  institutions 
in  the  West. 

During  his  four  years  at  Jefferson  City,  ending  with  the  early 
days  of  1893,  the  executive  mansion  was  the  scene  of  a hospitality, 
extended  to  Republicans,  Populists,  and  Democrats,  alike,  which 
made  many  friends  for  Governor  Francis  among  all  parties.  In 
this  time  he  induced  many  great  gatherings  to  hold  their  meetings 
at  St.  Louis,  including  the  national  Nicaragua  canal  convention, 
as  well  as  conferences  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  other  bodies. 
During  those  four  years  also  Governor  Francis  developed  the 
talent  by  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  pointed  and  effective 
public  speakers  in  the  country,  a faculty  which  he  put  to  good 
use  in  pushing  the  movement  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  by  which  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Bonaparte- Jefferson  Louisiana  annexa- 
tion is  commemorated  by  a World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

When,  in  1896,  on  the  retirement  of  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  President  Cleveland 
appointed  Governor  Francis  to  that  post,  the  whole  country  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  applauded  the  choice  as  an  ideally  excel- 
lent selection.  The  post  of  secretary  of  the  interior  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  of  all  the  great  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  and  in  the  whole  country  Mr.  Cleve- 
land could  not  have  found  a man  better  qualified  to  meet  its 
demands.  Governor  Francis’s  business  ability,  his  executive  tal- 
ent, his  versatility  and  tact,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  public 
men,  especially  in  the  West,  with  which  that  department  espe- 
cially concerns  itself,  enabled  him  to  make  a record  in  it  for  effi- 
ciency and  progressiveness  during  his  brief  term  of  service  which 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  his  successors. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  great  events  Governor 
Francis  always  evinced  an  active  and  intelligent  interest.  He 
endeavored  to  secure  for  St.  Louis  the  fair  by  which  the  four 
hundredth  year  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was 
to  be  commemorated,  and  when  congress  allotted  that  exposition 
to  Chicago  for  1893  he,  as  governor,  saw  to  it  that  his  State  con- 
tributed liberally  toward  making  it  a success.  By  his  efforts  the 
legislature  at  Jefferson  City  passed  an  act  creating  a Board  of 
World’s  Fair  Commissioners,  and  appropriated  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  which  Missouri  was  adequately  repre- 
sented at  the  Columbian  International  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

Governor  Francis  took  a leading  part  in  1898  in  the  movement 
for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Louisiana  expansion, 
which  took  shape  in  the  project  for  a World’s  Fair.  He  did  more 
than  any  other  one  person  to  induce  congress,  in  the  face  of 
powerful  opposition,  to  enact  the  legislation  by  which  the  World’s 
Fair  has  become  a fact,  the  national  government  becoming  a 
partner  in  the  enterprise  by  contributing  a preliminary  $5,000,000, 
to  supplement  the  $10,000,000  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  by  private  subscription  and  by  municipal  bonds.  At  the 
formation  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company  nobody 
was  thought  of  for  head  of  the  company  except  Mr.  Francis, 
and  he  was  unanimously  made  its  president. 

To  his  vigorous  and  intelligent  direction  more  than  to  any 
other  single  influence  is  due  the  fact  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, the  various  states  and  the  governments  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Central  and  South  America  contributed  more  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Fair  than  they  did  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
that  the  work  of  preparation,  at  every  stage,  was  farther  advanced 
iff  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  than,  at  the  corresponding  time, 
was  that  at  Chicago.  His  six  weeks’  dash  in  February  and 
March,  1903,  of  fourteen  thousand  miles  from  St.  Louis  across 
the  Atlantic  through  a large  part  of  Europe  and  back  again,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  consulted  Edward  VII.  of  England,  President 
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Loubet  of  France,  the  premier  of  Spain,  William  II.  of  Germany, 
Leopold  II.  of  Belgium,  and  the  leading  spirits  in  the  politics, 
business  life,  and  social  activities  of  those  and  other  countries, 
was  a memorably  picturesque  event,  which  gave  a new  impetus  to 
the  Old  World’s  as  well  as  the  New  World’s  participation  in  the 
Fair.  For  advertising  purposes  this  exploit  made  an  appropriate 
prelude  to  the  dedication  services  of  April  30  and  May  1 and  2, 
1903,  also  arranged  and  directed  by  Governor  Francis,  at  which 
President  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  only  living  ex-presi- 
dent, took  part,  assisted  by  members  of  the  president’s  cabinet, 
the  governors  of  eighteen  states,  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  most  of  the  great  nations,  especially  appointed  committees  of 
congress,  and  many  other  statesmen  from  all  over  the  world. 


Chauncey  Ives  Filley,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  of  Welsh  descent,  from 
William  Filley,  one  of  the  Plymouth 
settlers  of  Ancient  Windsor,  now 
Bloomfield,  Conn.  In  1812  his  father, 
Augustus  Filley  (2d),  migrated  to 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  situate  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Hudson 
river,  engaging  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  and  japanned 
wares,  etc.,  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Champlain,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Otsego,  Oneida,  and  Cayuga 
lake,  central  and  northern  New  York 
territory.  In  1829  Oliver  Dwight  Filley  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  Filley  family  to  St.  Louis,  engaging  in  the  same  business 
and  becoming  one  of  the  leading  and  early  importers  and  sup- 
plier and  distributor  of  tinplate,  block  tin,  Russia  iron,  and  tinners 
tools  for  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  New  Mexico,  Rocky 
Mountain  and  plains  trade.  Giles  F.  Filley,  his  brother,  followed 
him  in  1834.  Lansingburgh,  as  the  water  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing point  until  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals,  had  a large  area  of  trade  exceeding  Albany  and  Troy  for 
many  years.  In  the  colonial  times  it  had  ship  yards,  building 
vessels  for  extensive  direct  Holland  and  West  Indies  trade.  Fac- 
tories multiplied ; packing  houses  did  the  beef  and  pork  business 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  country  during  the  sailing  vessel 
period.  Steam  changed  this.  Fulton  revolutionized  the  traffic, 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Hudson  river  with  the  lakes,  via  the 
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canals,  just  as  railways  made  and  changed  trade  centers  when 
they  crossed  the  western  states  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 
Chauncey  I.  Filley  was  born  October  17,  1829,  the  youngest  of 
four  brothers  and  a sister,  and  now  the  survivor  of  all.  He  was 
educated  in  private  and  public  schools  and  the  Lansingburgh 
Academy.  In  June,  1850,  he  completed  a two  years’  course  in 
the  Ballston  Spa  Law  School,  four  months  prior  to  reaching  his 
majority,  and  therefore  was  ineligible  to  admission  to  the  bar. 
Upon  admission  he  had  been  tendered  membership  with  one  of  the 
ablest  legal  firms  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1849  he  was  tendered  by 
the  Whig  congressman  of  the  district  the  cadetship  appointment 
at  West  Point.  Preferring  mercantile  employment,  he  left  his 
home  for  St.  Louis  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1850,  arriving 
a week  later  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  by  rail  to  Buffalo,  lake  to 
Toledo,  rail  to  New  Buffalo,  steamer  to  Chicago,  canal  to  La 
Salle,  and  steamer  to  St.  Louis.  Two  brothers,  E.  A.  and  S.  R., 
had  preceded  him  and  were  in  the  direct  queensware  importing 
and  glass  trade,  doing  the  largest  business  therein  in  the  West. 
In  1855  he  became  the  junior  partner.  In  1858  he  visited  Eng- 
land, the  Staffordshire  potteries,  getting  up  and  having  the  con- 
trol and  exclusive  sale  of  his  own  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
Opening  up  his  stock  in  the  winter  of  1858-59  his  trade  jumped 
to  the  first  position  in  the  West  and  he  was  obliged  to  almost 
duplicate  his  original  orders.  Devoting  his  clerkship  period 
exclusively  to  the  interest  and  business  of  his  brothers  in  the 
last  year  he  was  booking  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  orders  so  that, 
when  starting  out  for  himself,  he  had  a large,  extended,  and  pop- 
ular acquaintance  and  took  the  leading  position  in  the  trade  in  St. 
Louis  and  the  West.  His  first  vote  was  cast  in  1852  for  the  Whig 
candidate,  Luther  M.  Kennett,  for  mayor,  and  in  the  fall  for  Gen- 
eral Scott  for  president.  Allied  always  with  the  constitutional  op- 
ponents of  slavery  he  supported  and  voted  for  Fremont  in  1856. 
Listening  to  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate  in  1858,  and  being  at 
the  Chicago  Wigwam  when  Lincoln  was  nominated,  for  whom  he 
voted  in  i860,  and  being  a delegate-at-large  to  the  1864  Lincoln 
renomination  convention,  he  voted  for  him  there  and  in  the  elec- 
tion. To  every  subsequent  national  Republican  convention  down 
to  and  including  1896  he  was  a delegate,  excepting  1868,  when  he 
was  placed  upon  the  Grant  electoral  ticket,  which  won  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  electoral  college  voted  for  Grant  for  president. 
Throughout  the  Kansas-Nebraska  contest  he  was  allied  with 
the  opponents  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories 
and  a supporter  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  act,  but  took  no 
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active  part  in  politics  until  the  effort  of  the  Secessionists  broke 
loose  in  St.  Louis  and  Missouri,  when  he  joined  the  Union 
League  Club  of  America,  where  Unionists  became  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  united  in  opposing  secession.  After  the 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  1861,  the  next  day  he  hung 
out  the  first  American  flag  over  a jobbing  house  in  St.  Louis, 
thus  declaring  publicly  his  principles  and  that  he  had  wares  but 
no  political  principles  to  barter  for  trade.  This  answered  the 
“Border  Ruffians”  previous  year’s  threats  that  they  would  buy 
no  goods  of  a “Black  Republican.”  In  1861,  upon  the  call  for  a 
secession  state  constitutional  convention,  lines  became  sharply 
drawn.  The  Unionists  united  the  Douglas  Democrats,  Bell  and 
Everett  men  and  Republicans,  conditioned  upon  the  dropping  the 
name  Republican,  on  a common  ticket  against  the  Secessionists 
and  so  carried  the  city  and  State  against,  and  prevented,  the  seces- 
sion of  Missouri.  Oliver  D.  Filley  was  the  acknowledged  head 
and  front  of  the  1848  (Van  Buren)  Free  Soil  movement  in  Mis- 
souri and  of  the  Union  element,  supported  by  the  Blairs,  and  the 
anti-slavery  Democrats  in  1860-61.  His  counting  room  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Benton  and  the  Benton  and  Blair  Democrats, 
city  and  State.  It  was  there  under  his  supervision  that  the  first 
volunteer  company  organized  in  the  city  in  defense  of  the  Union. 
He  and  his  brother  Giles  F.  and  with  Frank  P.  Blair  were 
the  majority  owners  of  the  old  Democrat,  now  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat, and  the  latter  was  its  chief  editor.  Differences  arose  in  the 
policies  and  management  of  the  paper,  and  their  support  finan- 
cially and  editorially  was  discontinued,  the  paper  making  no 
money.  It  was  then  that  its  managers  fell  back  upon  Chauncey  I. 
Filley  on  weekly  pay  days  for  the  deficit,  and  also  subsequently 
when  pressed  for  a twenty-five  thousand  dollar  paper  bill  over 
due  the  manufacturers,  for  aid  to  keep  the  paper  from  being  bank- 
rupted and  sold  out.  Thus,  after  those  previously  named  had 
refused  to  rescue  it  or  indorse  for  it,  Chauncey  I.  Filley  was 
among  the  few  that  the  creditors  would  accept  for  indorser,  and 
he  went  upon  the  old  Democrat’s  paper,  divided  into  several  notes 
and  extended  for  many  months  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  secured  one  other  indorser  guaranteeing  him.  This  to  save 
the  Missouri  Democrat  under  McKee,  the  then  Republican  paper 
of  the  city  and  State,  to  the  Republican  party,  which  it  did,, 
resulting  in  the  great  hyphenated  successful  business  Globe- 
Democrat  of  today,  the  only  notes  that  he  ever  indorsed.  He  was 
standing  up  for  Missouri  and  party  then  as  today. 

On  the  2 1st  day  of  March,  1863,  the  Republican  emancipation 
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city  convention  met  to  nominate  a candidate  for  mayor  and  the 
city  ticket.  After  several  ballots  for  different  men  placed  in  nomi- 
nation, and  unable  to  agree,  by  permission  by  leave  of  the  conven- 
tion on  request  of  a delegate,  the  name  of  Chauncey  I.  Filley  was 
placed  in  nomination  in  order  to  unite  all  elements  of  the  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  Emancipationists,  he  receiving  a majority 
and  finally  unanimous  nomination.  This  nomination  he  was 
not  officially  notified  of,  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  declined 
to  consider  a nomination  for  mayor  from  the  contesting  Repub- 
lican element,  and  two  days  thereafter  he  sent  in  his  letter  of 
declination  to  the  city  committee,  which  it  would  not  accept,  and  it 
and  the  party  insisted  upon  its  non-acceptance  and  he  was  so  noti- 
fied. Thus  he  was  dragged  from  his  counting  room  and  business 
to  serve,  and  was  candidate  of  his  country  and  his  party,  a clear 
case  of  the  office  seeking  the  man.  His  election  for  two  years 
followed  in  April.  The  rejoicing  was  great,  not  only  in  the  city 
and  State,,  but  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  with  the 
loyal  soldiers  at  the  front.  It  fixed  the  loyal  status  of  the  commer- 
cial center  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  enabled  on  the  succeed- 
ing first  day  of  September  the  organizing  of  the  first  Republican 
state  committee  in  the  State,  which  had  hitherto  been  dangerous 
and  impractical.  Hesitating  Republicans  took  immediate  side 
with  the  radical,  immediate  Emancipationists  and  unconditional 
Unionists  of  the  city.  From  that  time  until  the  great  bolt  of  1870 
the  city  and  State  went  Republican.  Thus  this  young  business 
man  and  Republican,  in  less  than  nine  years  had  reached  the  com- 
manding position  and  lead  in  his  business  and  in  less  than  thir- 
teen years,  unsought,  the  highest  political  honor  and  position  of 
his  city.  From  1861  to  1864  the  state  government  had  been  under 
control  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  from  February,  1861, 
to  July  4,  1863,  under  a provisional  governor  selected  by  it.  In 
November,  1864,  a Republican  governor  and  state  ticket  were 
elected,  with  sixty-six  delegates  to  the  new  and  immediate 
and  unconditional  emancipation  constitutional  convention  which 
convened  on  January  6,  1865,  to  which  he  was  elected  a delegate, 
and  which  in  five  days  abolished  unconditionally  and  immediately 
slavery  in  Missouri.  Missouri  did  not  secede  and  therefore  was 
not  embraced  in  Lincoln’s  proclamation.  Out  of  the  sixty-six 
delegates  therein,  sixty  were  Republicans.  Mr.  Filley  is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  ten  delegates  elected  from  St.  Louis  and  one  of 
the  eight  surviving  of  the  State.  He  was  a prominent  factor,  and 
when  the  effort  was  made  Cromwellian-like  to  adjourn  the  con- 
vention without  revising  the  state  constitution  to  fully  meet  the 
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necessities  of  the  new  Missouri,  and  quite  if  not  a majority  of  the 
delegates  had  signed  an  agreement  to  depose  the  leader  thereof, 
Judge  Drake,  Mr.  Filley  called  a caucus  at  his  house,  stating  the 
situation  and  favoring  the  united  action  of  the  majority  in  the 
future  and  ignoring  the  conspiring  factions  and  proceeding 
advisedly  with  a steering  committee  and  going  on  with  the  com- 
plete revision  without  further  hindrance  from  the  minority,  sub- 
mitting a new  and  fully  revised  code  to  the  voters  for  their  con- 
currence at  a special  election  to  be  held  therefor,  which  was  done 
and  approved  by  the  people.  The  emancipation  ordinance  was 
immediate  and  effective  from  and  after  passage.  The  flight  of 
the  governor  and  the  State  officers  after  the  celebrated  conference 
with  General  Lyon  and  Blair,  taking  every  available  dollar  in  the 
treasury,  negotiable  bonds  and  paper,  including  the  eleemosynary 
and  school  funds,  the  blind  and  lunatic  asylum  funds,  made  revi- 
sion and  absolute  protection  for  the  future  against  a recurrence 
imperative  and  it  was  provided  for.  The  old  slavery  statutory 
law  prevented  the  education  of  the  blacks.  This  had  to  be  and 
was  remedied,  for  freedom  without  education  would  be  a crime. 

Mr.  Filley  from  the  time  as  well  as  previous  to  his  election  as 
mayor  was  a trusted  counselor  and  adviser  of  the  party.  The 
Claybanks,  the  Blair  party,  bolted  the  regular  State  committee 
and  contested  in  the  1864  national  convention  the  regular  delega- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Filley  was  a member-at-large  and  were  beaten 
by  a vote  of  four  hundred  forty  to  four,  so  establishing  the  regu- 
larity of  the  1863  State  committee  ever  since,  though  several 
times  bolted  and  two  committees  the  consequence,  maintaining  its 
continuity  and  regularity.  For  twenty-three  years  out  of  the 
thirty-three  years  from  1870  the  leading  Republican  organ  bolted 
the  regular  committee  in  city  and  State  management  and  the  un- 
paralleled city,  state,  congressional,  and  national  victory  results 
were  achieved  upon  strict  party  lines  and  principles  without  its 
open,  active  and  hearty  support,  in  fact,  despite  its  open  and  cov- 
ert opposition.  Mr.  Filley  has  been  its  chairman  ever  since  1868 
in  every  victory,  carrying  in  1894  the  Republican  State  ticket  (for 
the  first  time  since  1868)  ; twelve  out  of  fifteen  congressmen;  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature;  a majority  on  joint  ballot  which 
provided  the  possibility  of  securing  his  election  law.  In  1880 
and  1888  under  his  chairmanship  and  leadership  congress  was 
twice  saved  in  its  organization  by  the  Missouri  Republicans, 
whereby  Keifer  in  1881  and  Reed  in  1889  were  elected  to  the 
speakership,  the  latter  victory  enabling  the  admission  of  the  six 
new  states  so  long  denied,  thus  securing  and  maintaining  con- 
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tinued  Republican  supremacy  in  the  United  States  senate.  From 
1870  to  1896  he  was  a member  of  the  national  committee  and  that 
year  had  the  instructions — unanimous  instructions — of  the  State 
convention  and  of  over  thtee-fourths  of  the  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  State,  for  re-election,  which  instruc- 
tions were  dishonored  and  broken. 

From  Chairman  State  Convention,  St.  Joe,  1896. 

“We  do  know  that  eight  delegates  to  the  National  Convention, 
who  were  pledged  and  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Filley  for 
National  Committeeman , failed  to  carry  out  their  instructions  by 
voting  for  another  man.” 

“We  also  know  that  solemn  pledges  are  not  usually  broken 
without  consideration.  It  is  true,  then,  that  a crime  has  been 
committed  to  stifle  the  party’s  voice  and  thwart  its  will?  If  so, 
will  the  party  atone  it?” — Bartholdt’s  Speech,  November  23,  1897. 

In  1880  he  was  named  as  the  vice  president  of  the  first  west- 
ern branch  of  the  national  committee,  Logan,  president,  who 
was  actively  in  the  field,  and  thus  virtually  with  Dorsey,  secre- 
tary, in  charge,  handling  the  Indiana  October  campaign  which 
decided  the  election  of  Garfield.  In  1881  President  Garfield 
twice  tendered  to  him  the  Berlin  mission,  saying  that  he  desired 
to  give  to  him  as  good  a position  as  a cabinet  portfolio,  which 
appreciative  regard  and  high  position  he  declined.  In  1895  at 
Hanna’s  home  and  with  his  cognizance  and  co-operation,  through 
Mr.  F.  B.  Brownell,  who  was  present,  and  Cousin  William  Os- 
born’s mediation,  Governor  McKinley  proffered  him  the  post- 
master generalship  as  well  as  the  advisory  management  of  the 
preliminary  campaign,  it  having  been  agreed  upon  and  so  con- 
veyed that  Hanna  had  gone  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  call  Mr.  Filley  to  the  front,  as  had  been 
previously  talked  over  and  attempted  to  be  arranged,  Senator 
Quay  having  declined  and  Hanna  to  be  the  active  aid.  The  mat- 
ter was  not  finally  determined  until  the  invitation  of  Governor 
McKinley  in  December,  1895,  at  his  rooms  in  Columbus.  Mr. 
Filley  met  him  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago  on  the  succeeding 
12th  day  of  February,  1896,  where  the  governor  spoke  at  the 
Lincoln  anniversary,  and  a conference  was  had  in  Mr.  Filley’s 
rooms  between  Governor  McKinley,  Hanna,  Brownell,  Cousin 
Osborne,  and  Private  Secretary  Joe  Smith,  when  the  proposition 
was  finally  declined. 

Mr.  Filley  had  the  organization  in  St.  Louis  in  mind  under  his 
new  election  law.  Mr.  Filley  was  no  nomination  nor  office  seeker 
but  a decliner.  In  1888,  upon  the  floor  of  the  State  convention. 
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Mr.  Filley  having  been  placed  in  nomination  for  governor  with- 
out consultation  or  consent,  and  having  been  on  roll  call  sec- 
onded by  thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen  congressional  districts,  and 
having  reached  Kimball’s  district  and  he  not  placed  in  nomination 
from  it  as  Mr.  Filley  expected,  he  rose  in  his  seat  and  made  a 
short  talk  declining  the  honor  and  placed  Kimball  in  nomination, 
which  was  unanimously  accepted.  He  managed  the  campaign, 
city  and  state,  and  it  was  believed  that  Kimball  was  elected, 
regaining  St.  Louis  by  over  10,000  majority  from  a continuous 
six  years’  bolt  of  the  organ  and  its  followers.  During  and  since 
1882,  the  Democrats  having  carried  the  city.  The  Republicans  in 
1881  under  Mr.  Filley’s  management  elected  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  mayor  by  over  13,000  majority.  In  1895  he  declined  to 
accept  the  mayor’s  tender,  backed  up  by  McCullagh  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  of  the  street  commissionership  of  St.  Louis  with  its 
four  years’  annual  four  thousand  dollar  salary.  Twice  the  legisla- 
ture gave  to  Mr.  Filley  the  Republican  caucus  indorsement.  In 
1863  Mr.  Filley  was  made  temporary  chairman  of  the  ship  canal 
convention,  vice  President  Hamlin,  chairman,  at  Chicago.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  St.  Louis  Grain  Association, 
receiving  the  second  highest  vote,  though  not  connected  with  the 
grain  trade.  In  1869  at  the  first  great  gathering  of  representa- 
tives after  the  war  of  the  Gulf,  Atlantic,  and  Mississippi  valley 
sixteen  thousand  miles  of  tributary  navigable  river,  Mr.  Filley, 
because  of  his  activity  in  behalf  of  river  and  lake  improvements 
and  direct  trade,  and  the  grain  trade,  was  selected  for  president  of 
the  commercial  convention  assembled  at  New  Orleans  and  held 
from  May  24th  to  28th.  The  ship  canal  convention  embraced 
every  Union  State.  The  New  Orleans  convention  embraced 
every  State  and  Territory.  The  latter  convention  authorized 
President  Filley  to  locate  the  next  commercial  convention  which 
he  did  at  Keokuk,  eventuating  in  the  St.  Paul  succession  and  the 
creation  of  the  Mississippi  River  U.  S.  government  commission 
for  river  improvements.  As  a delegate  from  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  he  attended  the  opening,  August  23,  1877,  of  the 
Mississippi  River-Des  Moines  rapid  canal,  introducing  on  the 
trip  a resolution  for  a five  foot  stage  of  water  to  St.  Paul  and  the 
holding  of  the  next  Mississippi  river  convention  at  St.  Paul,  both 
being  adopted,  and  the  convention  was  held  there.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  St.  Louis  (subsequently  Eads)  Bridge 
Company.  He  welcomed  the  entry  of  the  Vandalia  Railway  upon 
its  completion  to  St.  Louis  as  he  did  in  1870  of  the  Wabash  Iowa 
Central  connection  upon  its  completion  and  celebration  entrance 
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to  St.  Louis.  He  presided  over  the  convention  June  28,  1877,  in 
St.  Louis,  to  promote  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis  & Colorado 
Railway,  recently  opened  to  Kansas  City,  now  of  the  Rock  Island 
System.  Mayor  Filley’s  official  action  during  his  administration 
made  and  left  its  impress  upon  the  future  of  St.  Louis.  He 
vetoed  an  unanimously  passed  water  works  bill,  in  which  he  was 
sustained  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  politics  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation, and  went  to  the  legislature  for  the  authority  for  the  city 
to  issue  the  necessary  bonds,  buy  and  condemn  land  through  a 
board  of  water  commissioners,  which  he  got,  resulting  in  the 
present  Bissell’s  Point  system  with  its  subsequent  extension  to 
the  Chain  of  Rocks. 

He  prevented  the  imposition  of  double  fares  on  the  Broadway 
line  attempted  upon  the  pretense  that  it  was  too  long  and  too  hard 
upon  the  stock.  He  had  no  opposition  to  division  of  the  line  but 
only  on  the  two  fares  where  only  one  existed.  He  prepared  and 
secured  a law  from  the  legislature  authorizing  the  city  to  issue 
bonds  and  purchase  the  St.  Louis  Gas  Company’s  works,  the  first 
attempt  at  municipal  ownership  in  the  city.  A syndicate  was  or- 
ganized— the  Fremont  Syndicate — in  1863-64  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  seeking  to  secure  the 
stock  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  therein.  The  city  had  issued 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bonds  to  aid  in  its  construc- 
tion. This,  though  so  many  of  his  personal  friends,  including  the 
Missouri  Democrat  management,  were  in  it,  he  opposed,  and  send- 
ing to  the  council  his  special  message  against  the  sale,  of  which 
not  a person  had  previous  knowledge  before  its  introduction,  he 
protected  the  city’s  financial  and  commercial  interests  and  every 
dollar  of  the  indebtedness  was  subsequently  paid,  principal  and 
interest.  The  road  did  not  go  the  way  of  the  Atlantic  & Pacific 
(Frisco)  and  the  Iron  Mountain  & Southern,  and  North  Mis- 
souri, to  favored  bidders.  There  were  franchise  grabbers  then. 
He  opposed  the  first  proposition  to  him,  to  establish  a central  park 
(Lindell  Park)  from  Grand  avenue  to  the  Kings  Highway  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  speculative  realty  deal  in  it,  and  that,  the 
whole  city  should  not  be  taxed  for  a single  park,  favoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a series  of  parks.  For  several  years  the  single  park 
was  unavailingly  urged  to  the  legislature  and  finally  the  O’Fallon 
and  Carondelet  parks  were  embraced  and  carried,  resulting  in  the 
present  Forest  Park.  Mr.  Filley  was  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Merchants’  Exchange  to  prepare  and  report  a bill 
to  be  presented  to  congress  to  make  St.  Louis  a direct  port  of 
entry.  Mr.  Filley  drafted  the  bill  and  there  was  some  oppo- 
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sition,  but  the  Belcher  Sugar  Refinery  represented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Belcher  upon  the  committee,  and  it  and  Mr.  Filley 
being  the  importers  of  the  bulkiest  class  of  goods,  and  great- 
est number  of  shipments,  agreed  and  reported  it  to  the  Exchange,, 
which  draft  was  adopted,  submitted  to  congress  and  after 
the  strenuous  effort  to  amend  and  hinder  it  by  the  customs 
department  of  the  United  States  treasury  with  a few  unnec- 
essary so-called  safeguard  amendments,  afterwards  corrected, 
became  the  law  and  St.  Louis  was  made  a direct  port  of  entry. 
In  1876,  1877  and  1878,  each  year,  Mr.  Filley  was  elected 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Trade.  President  Grant 
in  1873  without  personal  solicitation  appointed  Mr.  Filley  post- 
master. President  Hayes  reappointed  him  in  1877  because  of 
proven  fitness.  The  office,  in  its  room  and  equipments  and 
carrier  and  clerical  force,  was  inadequate  to  the  requirements. 
In  less  than  four  months  he  visited  Washington  after  getting  an 
insight  into  the  necessities,  and  secured  upon  his  personal  appli- 
cation, a fifty  per  cent  increase  in  the  clerical  and  carrier  force 
each,  and  made  a first  class  office  in  service  as  well  as  name 
thereof.  The  far  reaching  improvements  covered  an  enlarged 
service  in  the  city,  permeated  the  State  and  every  section  of  the 
West  and  Southwest  as  well  as  New  York  and  New  England. 
There  was  but  one  railway  mail  postal  car  service  out  of  St. 
Louis  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  morning  dailies  went  out  upon  the  same  evening  trains 
west  as  the  St.  Louis  same  morning  issues.  This  for  years  the 
St.  Louis  press  had  quietly  endured.  Postmaster  Filley  within 
two  weeks  gave  to  the  St.  Louis  morning  dailies  the  twelve  hours 
and  more  advantage  they  were  entitled  to,  even  twenty-four  hours 
to  southern  Texas.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  St.  Louis  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  press.  There  was  no  rail- 
way mail  service  headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  That  was  at  Chicago 
and  embraced  the  entire  territory  to  California  and  Texas,  sixteen 
States  and  Territories,  including  Missouri.  Mr.  Filley  secured 
with  considerable  opposition  upon  the  part  of  service  headquarters 
in  Washington  the  division  of  the  district,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  seventh  district  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis;  then 
the  postal  car  service  upon  the  St.  Louis  railways  and  between 
St.  Louis  and  New  York  by  the  short  lines,  the  Vandalia  and 
Penna.  system,  and  so  materially  advanced  the  service  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  East  and  West,  between  the  Gulf,  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  Contracts  had  been  made  with  the  Northern 
line  service  into  and  out  of  Chicago  for  a fast  mail.  Mr.  Filley 
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secured  the  co-operation  of  General  Simpson  of  the  Vandalia  sys- 
tem, went  in  August,  1875,  to  Lake  George,  meeting  Col.  Tom 
Scott  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  within  an  hour  he  issued 
an  order  to  the  Altoona  shops  to  construct  a complement  of  fast 
mail  cars  and  the  fast  mail  by  that  route  reached  St.  Louis  on 
September  15th,  three  days  in  advance  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Lake  Shore  to  Chicago.  Before  this  contest  was  off,  there  was 
a change  in  the  general  superintendency  of  the  railway  mail  ser- 
vice, and  the  St.  Louis  postoffice  and  commercial  interests  had 
their  rights  established.  Then  followed  single  and  double  railway 
mail  service  into  and  out  of  St.  Louis  upon  all  lines,  and  St.  Louis 
had  a train  advantage  into  San  Francisco  over  Chicago,  as  she 
could  have  today.  The  local  collection  and  delivery  service  was 
advanced,  enabling  the  mailing  prior  to  five  a.  m.  and  delivery 
by  the  first  morning  seven  o’clock  delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  an  answer  the  same  day.  Three  eight  hour  watches  were  in- 
stalled by  him  at  increased  salaries  over  the  previous  two  twelve 
hour  overworked  and  underpaid  distributing  and  clerical  force. 
He  established  pioneer  innovation,  the  eleven  o’clock  p.  m.  deliv- 
ery and  collection  for  the  hotels  and  clubs.  This  was  a surprise 
to  the  transient  as  well  as  local  guests  and  a time  saver  to  the 
commercial  travelers.  He  did  the  same  for  morning  news- 
paper offices,  made  a special  night  delivery.  He  established  and 
maintained  an  absolute  merit  system  for  the  office,  carriers  and 
clerks.  This  before  civil  service  law  was  passed.  No  public 
servant  was  . discharged  without  cause  and  hearing.  While  Mr. 
Filley  did  not  appoint  Democrats  he  did  not  discharge  Democrats 
because  they  were  Democrats  and  no  one  without  hearing  and 
having  a chance  of  defense.  The  chief  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission in  1877-78,  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  asked  Mr.  Filley  how 
it  was  that  he  enforced  civil  service  rules  that  had  not  yet  been 
promulgated.  He  replied  that  a twenty-five  years’  business  ex- 
perience had  been  of  advantage  and  that  he  treated  the  public 
service  as  he  would  a private  business,  allowing  no  interference 
with  absolute  discipline  and  consequent  protection  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  employe.  Hence,  efficiency  was  obtained  and 
vacancies  were  of  wide  apart  occurrence.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
office  was  second  to  none,  therefor,  in  the  estimation  of  the  post- 
- office  department  and  the  public. 

When  President  Hayes  promulgated  civil  service,  Mr.  Filley 
resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  committee  and  pulled  off 
every  employe  from  the  local  political  committees.  One  only 
remained  and  he — the  secretary  of  the  State  committee — had  the 
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protection  of  Secretary  Schurz  and  John  B.  Henderson  in  hold- 
ing on.  After  leaving  the  post  office  upon  conditions  that  would 
hardly  be  credited  and  refusing  proffers  of  support  for  a cabinet 
position  if  his  support  had  gone  to  an  avowed  and  active  State 
canvasser  for  the  United  States  senate  in  the  campaign  of  1874, 
Mr.  Filley  was  removed  in  1878  over  the  head  of  the  postmaster 
general  and  through  a department  of  justice  secret  agent  star 
chamber  investigation,  which  went  on  without  notice  to  or  partici- 
pation in  by  Mr.  Filley,  under  the  pretense  of  too  much  activity 
in  politics,  he  having  aided  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1876  from  their  1870  bolt,  and  in  the  election  of  the  city 
and  county  ticket  and  three  congressmen,  and  in  repeating  it  on 
the  city  ticket  part  in  1877.  The  secretary  had  his  way,  he  not 
having  consented,  nor  was  he  consulted  by  President  Hayes  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Filley ’s  reappointment.  The  secret  agent  of  the 
attorney  general’s  office  subsequently  offered  to  give  to  Mr. 
Filley  the  full  details  of  the  star  chamber  investigation,  saying 
that  he  had  had  his  orders  concerning  it  and  had  to  obey  them. 
Was  it  all  right  for  Mr.  Filley  to  make  a deal  with  and  support 
the  1874  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate  with  the  proffer 
and  condition  of  his  support  of  Mr.  Filley  for  postmaster  general, 
but  all  wrong  in  sustaining  the  interests  of  the  party  generally  in 
1876  and  1877,  and  aiding  in  the  reorganization  of  the  party  in 
the  1876  and  1877  Republican  victories  from  that  candidate’s  1870 
bolt?  His  successor  was  a State  defaulter,  according  to  his  own 
admission,  bankruptcy  schedule,  and  became  a postal  defaulter. 

Mr.  Filley  with  an  executive  committee  (by  consent)  of  his  own 
selection,  financed  and  made  the  arrangements  for  the  great  com- 
mercial convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1875,  November  23d 
(semi-congress  in  its  composition  and  attendance)  to  promote  the 
building  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway,  a link  and  artery  in 
opening  up  an  empire  of  territory  and  trade  and  transcontinental 
line  for  St.  Louis. 

The  day  after  the  successful  carrying  of  the  State  Republican 
ticket— for  the  first  time  since  1868 — in  1894,  the  day  after  the 
November  election,  Mr.  Filley  started  on  the  getting  up  of  a 
new  election  law,  which  he  had  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  legis- 
lature and  which  was  introduced,  carried  in  the  Republican  house 
and  held  up  along  with  the  fellow  servant  bill  in  the  Democratic 
senate.  The  failure  of  these  two  bills  created  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction, inducing  the  governor  to  convene  an  extra  session. 
The  Filley  election  law  was  introduced  as  Bill  No.  1 in  each 
body.  With  agreed  upon  amendments  it  became  the  law  govern- 
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ing  elections  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Not  a St.  Louis  Republican 
paper  supported  it  either  session,  all  saying  since  that  it  was  the 
best  law  the  city  ever  had.  The  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
Republican  legislators  was  never  better  exhibited  than  in  the 
consideration  and  success  of  that  law.  Mr.  Filley  had  promised 
twenty  thousand  Republican  majority  under  it  if  passed  in 
St.  Louis.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  proffer  from  Governor  McKinley  and  Mark  Hanna  to 
take  the  head  management  of  the  national  campaign  in  1896,  and 
the  street  commissionership,  as  particularly  he  did  not  want  to  be 
embarrassed  in  his  work  by  a city  office.  The  Filley  election 
law  took  effect  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1895.  From  that  time 
on  he  commenced  the  organization  of  the  party  in  the  city  there- 
under, the  first  election  occurring  in  November  1896.  Overcom- 
ing all  opposition  and  regaining  confidence  from  that  law  and  his 
management,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  enlisted  heartily  and 
enthusiastically  in  its  and  his  support. 

Comparison  of  previous  vote  and  management  with  Filley  law 
and  management: 

Total  registration  in  St.  Louis: 


1892 87,330 

1896 . 131,362 


Increase  (50%)  44,032 

Republican  vote : 

1892 — Harrison  35,364 

1896 — McKinley 65,808 


Increase  (86%)  30,444 

Democratic  vote : 

1892 — Cleveland 34,669 

1896 — Bryan 50,091 


Increase  (45%)  15,422 


Comparison  of  Filley  law  and  management  with  subsequent 
management : 

Total  registration  of  city: 


1896 131,362 

1903  122,159 


Decrease  (7%)  9,203 

Vile — 3 
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Average  Republican  vote : 

1896 65,808 

i9°3  23,212 


Decrease  (65%)  42,596 

Average  Democratic  vote: 

1896 50,091 

I9°3  41,299 


Decrease  (18%)  8,792 

McKinley  majority: 

1896 i4,52o 

Democratic  majority: 

1903  1 4,970 

Majorities  reversed. 


The  Democrats  secured  in  the  1901  and  1903  St.  Louis  elec- 
tions every  elective  and  appointive  office  and  position.  Had  in 
1900  and  1902  St.  Louis  given  its  normal  Republican  majority, 
the  .State  would  have  gone  Republican.  In  1897  the  highest  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  mayoralty  election  was  twenty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  forty-eight  and  the  average,  eighteen- 
thousand  one  hundred  eighteen.  In  1898  Mr.  Filley  (“Barkis  be- 
ing willin’,’’)  was  “eliminated”  from  state  and  city  management. 
The  above  figures  detail  the  result.  This  had  happened  three  or 
four  times  from  1870  to  1898  with  like  results.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Democrats  did  not  wTin  upon  an  increase  of  votes,  for 
they  lost  between  1896  and  1903  eighteen  per  cent,  while  the  Re- 
publicans lost  sixty-five  per  cent,  and  lost  more  than  the  Demo- 
crats won  upon.  Besides  originating,  promoting  and  securing  the 
passage  of  his  election  law,  Mr.  Filley  was  a promoter  and  im- 
portant factor  in  the  securing  in  1897  of  the  new  school  board 
law  for  St.  Louis,  which  in  the  making  up  of  the  first  ticket, 
on  behalf  of  the  Republican  party,  he  arranged  to  give  to  the 
Democrats  one-third  of  the  directors  and  so  making  up  a non- 
partisan ticket  of  eight  Republicans  and  four  Democrats,  which' 
ratio  has  since  remained  undicturbed,  with  great  benefit  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  and  freeing  it  from  a combine  of  para- 
sites composed  of  both  parties  and  responsible  to  neither. 

July  7th,  1880,  the  western  branch  of  the  national  Republican 
committee  was  made  up  with  General  Logan  president,  Chaun- 
cey  I.  Filley  vice-president,  and  John  C.  New  secretary,  with 
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headquarters  at  Chicago,  which  in  September  was  removed  to 
Indianapolis.  General  Logan  being  actively  on  the  stump,  this 
left  as  was  intended,  Mr.  Filley  along  with  Secretary  Dorsey  of 
the  main  committee,  in  active  charge  and  management  of  the 
Indiana  October  campaign  for  which  it  was  organized.  Indiana 
was  organized  by  the  western  branch  from  the  ground  floor  up, 
having  on  election  day,  reliable  volunteer  or  engaged  precinct 
committee  workers  at  each  poll  in  the  State,  equipped  with  con- 
veyances and  lists  of  every  voter  and  the  means  to  convey  them 
to  the  polls. 

In  the  final  poll  of  the  State,  the  difference  in  the  actual  major- 
ity was  only  two  hundred  fifty  votes  so  thorough  and  reliable  was 
it.  Mr.  Filley  was  delegated  to  go  East,  bearing  the  proxy  of 
General  Logan,  Senator  Dorsey,  John  C.  New  and  one  other  of 
the  national  committee,  early  in  September  to  attend  a national 
committee  meeting  and  to  arrange  for  the  finances  of  the  cam- 
paign. A meeting  called,  therefor,  in  New  York  was  arranged  and 
he  explained  the  Indiana  situation,  resulting  in  Republican  busi- 
ness men  taking  the  matter  up  and  raising  the  necessary  funds, 
specially  for  Indiana,  the  amount  and  cost  for  which  campaign 
was  estimated  to  have  been  in  the  millions  when  it  actually  was 
only  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  October  Indiana 
campaign  was  decisive  of  the  election  of  Garfield  and  of  the 
November  national  election. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  national  committee  detailed 
Senator  Dorsey  and  Mr.  Filley  to  take  hold  of  the  Delaware  cam- 
paign with  the  view  of  securing  a United  Sates  senator.  The 
funds  were  promised  to  be  ready  for  the  necessaiy  expenses. 
Mr.  Filley  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and  opened  up  headquarters 
in  the  Continental.  Not  a dollar  had  been  raised,  and  the  party 
was  divided  in  Delaware  and  Philadelphia  as  now.  Patient  hear- 
ing was  given  to  both  factions.  A finance  meeting  of  the  Union 
League  Republicans  was  called  at  the  club,  which  Mr.  Filley 
addressed,  and  explained  the  situation  and  proposition,  and  that 
it  was  only  an  experimental  trial.  One  faction  agreed  to  put  up 
and  raise  one-half  if  the  other  did  the  same,  and  so  Mr.  Filley 
through  the  League  members  raised  one-half  while  the  other 
raised  the  other.  The  result  came  within  three  hundred  Republi- 
can votes  of  carrying  the  State  and  the  United  States  senator. 
On  the  same  lines  since  it  has  been  carried.  The  editor  of  the 
Globe-Democrat , McCullagh,  thus  wrote: 

“The  flattering  compliments  paid  to  Mr.  Chauncey  I.  Filley,  at 
the  reception  given  to  him  by  his  friends  on  Monday  night,  did 
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not  overstate  the  value  of  his  services  rendered  by  that  able  organ- 
izer and  manager  during  the  campaign.  If  we  were  asked  to  state 
where  Mr.  Filley  got  his  work  in,  we  should  say  that  he  got  it 
in  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  if  we  were  asked  to  specify  what 
his  work  was,  we  should  say  that  it  was  precisely  the  work 
wanted  for  a winning  campaign.  During  the  whole  struggle  Mr. 
Filley  has  shown  the  very  highest  qualities  of  fitness,  energy,  in- 
telligence, decision  of  character,  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and 
readiness  to  meet  its  requirements ; he  set  out  to  do  many  things, 
and  did  everything  well,  and  while  he  made  many  experiments, 
he  is  not  charged  from  first  to  last  with  a single  blunder,  and  no 
matter  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  him,  he  can  never 
deserve  better  of  the  Republican  party  than  he  has  done  by  his 
arduous,  faithful,  and  successful  work  of  this  year.” 

Besides  these  two  campaigns  Mr.  Filley  as  chairman  of  the 
state  committee,  kept  up  close  connection  and  the  directive  care 
of  the  Missouri  campaign,  aided  by  the  able  and  loyal  and  un- 
selfish secretary  and  co-operating  members  of  the  committee, 
along  agreed  lines,  which  saved  congress.  In  1884  Mr.  Filley 
was  detailed  by  the  national  committee  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber to  review  the  situation  in  Ohio  and  make  his  report  thereon, 
which  he  did  in  early  September — which  was  accepted,  and  then 
by  instruction  proceeded  to  Wisconsin  to  cover  and  report  upon 
that  State  which  was  verging  defeat.  The  Democratic  party  had 
thrown  Schurz  and  its  best  talent  into  the  State.  Not  a single 
German  paper  was  in  sympathy  nor  accord  with  the  Republican 
party  nor  its  candidates  nominated  the  day  that  he  reached  Mad- 
ison. The  Herold  would  not  take  a Republican  advertisement  for 
pay  even.  Mr.  Filley  remained  at  Milwaukee  ten  days  in  con- 
ference with  the  managers  and  candidates.  The  State  candidates 
did  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  until  reaching  home 
after  their  nomination.  In  two  days  Mr.  Filley  raised  the  neces- 
sary subscriptions  and  cash  to  finance  the  State  committee  to  do 
the  necessary  preliminary  work,  and  arranged  for  twenty-two 
thousand  individual  addresses  to  whom  a German  newspaper 
weekly  should  be  mailed  from  St.  Louis,  made  up  by  an  expert 
editor  fully  familiar  with  the  Wisconsin  situation.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Herold  swung  into  line  and  instead  of  losing 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  Republicans  were  enabled  to  give  liberal 
aid  to  the  national  campaign.  After  leaving  Wisconsin  and 
making  his  report — which  was  acted  upon  favorably — Mr. 
Filley  was  detailed  to  the  Ohio  headquarters  at  Columbus, 
and  took  directive  charge  of  an  important  section  of  the  Ohio 
campaign,  conferring  daily  with  and  materially  aided  by  sev- 
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eral  of  the  old  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  State  committee, 
made  exes  by  the  civil  service  rules.  Of  all  of  the  service 
Mr.  Filley  has  rendered  his  State  and  party,  he  takes  next 
to  his  election  law  and  fight  against  the  boodlers,  downing 
the  gang,  perhaps  the  most  pride  in  the  promises  that  he  made 
in  1888  on  the  stump  in  southwest  Missouri,  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  agriculturists,  that  if  the  Republicans 
were  successful  and  carried  congress,  he  would  ask  as  he  did  his 
personal  friends  on  the  senate  finance  committee  then  considering 
during  vacation  the  tariff  schedules,  for  a duty  upon  eggs.  This 
was  favorably  responded  to  and  a five  cent  per  dozen  specific  duty 
put  upon  eggs.  This  immediately  stopped  the  importation  and 
now  Missouri  realizes  more  from  her  egg  and  poultry  shipped 
surplus  than  any  product  of  the  mines  or  field  and  even  of  many 
combined,  while  consuming  so  much  at  home. 

The  municipal  boodle  gang  had  become  more  bold  and  aggres- 
sive, even  defiant  than  the  old  school  board  combine  and  whiskey 
ring,  both  of  which  attempted  control  of  city  and  state  politics, 
the  latter  of  federal  appointments  as  well.  The  Good  Govern- 
ment Republican  club  was  organized  in  1898  after  the  delegated 
leaders  in  two  city  and  one  State  convention  had  not  only 
neglected  to  denounce,  but,  as  admitted,  to  oppose  the  resolutions 
of  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  city  hall  administration  and 
gang  which  had  repudiated  the  platform.  Mr.  Filley  publicly 
announced  in  May,  1898,  that  the  gang  promised  to  be  the  most 
corrupt  administration  the  city  ever  had  and  so  disassociated  him- 
self from  it. 

The  excuse  given  to  Mr.  Filley  for  this  neglect  to  oppose  the 
resolutions  was  “that  it  would  hurt  the  party  and  beat  the  ticket.” 
It  did  not  hurt  the  party  to  convict  and  clean  out  the  whiskey  ring 
from  party  control,  he  responded.  It  did  not  hurt  the  party  to 
clean  out  the  old  school  board  combine  and  get  a new  school 
board  law  and  policy,  to  which  Mr.  Filley  pointed  with  forceful 
truth,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  downing  the  gang  of  munic- 
ipal boodlers  and  grafters  and  federal  office  brokers.  Upon  the 
lines  of  this  motto: 

“Organized  December  24th , 1898 — Chartered  January  21st , 1899. 

“God,  give  us  men  ! A time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands. 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a will ; 

Men  who  have  honor ; men  who  will  not  lie.” 
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the  Good  Government  club  was  organized  and  for  six  years 
weekly  without  the  intermission  of  six  nights,  Mr.  Filley  has 
spoken  to  the  club  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half — a school 
of  instruction — like,  and  is  still  continuing  on  good  government 
lines,  voicing  the  dissociation  from  the  pie  fiends  and  boodlers  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  St.  Louis  Republicans  who  are  lined  up 
with  the  Good  Government  club  and  Mr.  Filley.  It  is  estimated 
that  fifty  thousand  are  so  aligned  and  have  been  since  1898, 
which  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  registration  and  Republican 
votes,  and  the  reversal  of  the  Republican  majorities  and  full  and 
complete  possession  of  every  city  elective  and  appointive  office  by 
the  Democrats,  as  uncovered  by  the  figures  above  and  so  will  re- 
main until  party  decency  and  purity  prevails.  Republicans  had 
the  opportunity — those  invested  with  party  management  in  the 
city  and  state — to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  But  they  dis- 
agreed with  Mr.  Filley  and  allied  themselves  with,  and  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  city  and  federal  gang  support,  repudiating 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Good  Government  Republican 
club  with  the  confidence  and  support,  either  open  or  of  masterly 
inactivity,  of  the  fifty  thousand  reposing  confidence  in  Mr.  Filley’s 
generalship,  whereby  it  could  have  been  made  the  nucleus  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  party  as  under  him  in  1876  from  the  incubus 
of  the  whiskey  ring  in  1887  when  he  instigated  and  financed  the 
conviction  of  Democratic  ballot  box  stuffers  to  the  penitentiary; 
in  1897  from  the  old  school  board  ring  and  every  other  disaster 
to  the  Republican  party  since  1870.  Joseph  W.  Folk  was  the 
beneficiary  of  this  good  government  agitation  of  the  Republican 
cowardice  under  the  fear  of  the  gang  and  also  of  those  intention- 
ally manipulating  gang  supremacy,  upon  promise  of  support  from 
the  Democratic  combine  end  of  the  municipal  boodlers.  Folk,  in 
the  fall  of  1900,  two  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Good 
Government  club  by  Mr.  Filley,  was  elected  circuit  attorney  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  the  whole  ticket  being  elected.  This  was 
the  first  rebuff  to  the  Republican  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  city 
hall  gang  rule.  It  was  a year  later  before  Folk  began  the  grand 
jury  investigations  and  not  until  January,  1902,  that  prominent 
indictments  were  reported.  So  the  Good  Government  Republican 
club  ante  dates  Folk’s  election  two,  and  his  first  indictment  three, 
years.  It  was  still  open  to  the  Republican  leaders  “to  light  the 
torch  of  civic  purity  and  righteousness”  which  Folk  said,  “has 
illumined  the  world” ; given  to  him  world  wide  reputation  and 
the  opportunity  to  refuse  the  nomination  for  president.  It  was 
open  to  the  Republican  party  to  take  the  lead  as  a party  and  carry 
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that  torch  over  the  State.  It  lit  up  Columbia,  Mo.,  where  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  in  1903  a Republican  mayoralty  ticket, 
headed  by  a Good  Government  Republican  was  elected.  And  so 
it  could  have  been  carried  into  every  county  of  the  state  it  is 
claimed  and  have  had  the  right  of  way  as  of  Republican  origin  as 
it  was,  but  unfortunately  Republican  club  speakers  and  some  of 
the  press  denounced  Folk’s  prosecutions,  done  under  the  absolute 
requirements  of  his  official  oath,  as  “republican  persecutions  and 
costing  too  much  per  day,  $66,”  because  the  ratio  of  culprits 
was  six  Republicans  to  two  Democrats,  and  so  the  vantage  ground 
was  lost,  as  well  as  every  succeeding  St.  Louis  election  by  the 
Republicans.  With  clean  hands  and  with  clean  candidates  to  the 
front,  the  party  could  have  retained  and  might  regain  ascendency. 
The  State  has  been  sacrificed.  Party  papers  extolled  Folk’s  popu- 
larity and  supported  him  for  gubernatorial  nomination  and 
honors.  That  support  given  to  the  good  government  Republi- 
can cause  would  have  placed  the  Republican  party  to  the  front 
with  clean  good  government  men  in  whom  the  party  had  confi- 
dence and  made  Missouri  an  electoral  Roosevelt  giving  State. 
Until  federal  office  holding  interference  is  eliminated  in  Republi- 
can politics  in  Missouri  the  State  will  it  is  assured  remain  Demo- 
cratic. It  is  also  claimed  that  it  was  never  more  virulently  dis- 
eased than  now.  This  coupled  with  instruction  breakers,  office 
sellers  and  buyers,  and  utter  indifference  to  principles  and  to  the 
rank  and  file,  has  sacrificed  party  ascendency  to  individual  inter- 
ests. Thus  the  co-operation  and  advice  from  Mr.  Filley  in 
national  and  State  campaigns,  that  the  several  chairmen  of  the 
national  committee  from  1876,  Hon.  Zach  Chandler  down;  that 
Garfield,  McKinley,  Hanna,  Logan,  Jewell,  Cameron,  Conkling, 
Morton,  and  the  old-time  Republican  senators  and  party  leaders 
sought  for  the  national  party  interests,  were  “eliminated”  in  1898 
Missouri  state  convention  and  it  is  asserted,  and  the  conditions 
go  to  prove  it,  also  Republican  ascendency  in  St.  Louis,  without 
which  the  State  cannot  be  carried  and  two  opportunities,  1900  and 
1902,  to  have  carried  the  state  with  the  1904  opportunity  lost. 
The  Good  Government  Republican  club  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Filley  blazed  the  way  for  the  all-engrosing  city  and  State  enthu- 
siasm and  sentiment  in  behalf  of  civic  and  party  purity  and  its 
advantages  should  have  inured  to  Republican  victory  both  city 
and  State. 

It  made  Folk  a gubernatorial  success  and  gave  to  him  the  great 
distinction  of  being  able  to  decline  a presidential  possibility. 
From  the  time  in  1863  that  Mr.  Filley  officially  opposed  preying 
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upon  the  rights  of  the  public  down  to  the  present,  Mr.  Filley 
has  been  loved  for  the  enemies  he  made  in  behalf  of  human  and 
civic*  rights  and  party  cleanliness.  It  is  expressed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Brownell,  member  and  treasurer  of  the  state  committee,  so 
long  officially  and  personally  his  closest  confidant,  thus  in  his 
February  28th,  1901,  address  to  the  Good  Government  Republi- 
can club : 

“Yes,  and  even  Mark  Hanna  said  to  me,  while  his  guest  at 
lunch  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  1896: 

‘I  have  just  come  from  Canton,  and  in  talking  the  subject 
over  with  the  Major  (McKinley)  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I have  gone  as  far  as  I can,  and  that  now  we  ought  to  put 
the  whole  business  for  the  future  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Filley  as 
general  in  chief  command,’  and  at  Mr.  Hanna’s  request,  I then 
and  there  sent  a telegram  to  Mr.  Filley,  asking  him  to  meet  us  in 
Cleveland  at  once.” 

This  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1896,  at  the  Lincoln  birth- 
day anniversary — at  Chicago — where  Mr.  Filley  met  Mr.  McKin- 
ley by  his  request — in  the  room  of  Mr.  Filley,  at  the  Auditorium — 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brownell,  Mr.  Filley  declined  to  accept 
and  gave  his  final  determination  in  the  matter — as  he  had  pre- 
viously declined  the  tender  of  the  postmaster  generalship — to 
which  tender  and  declination  Mr.  Brownell  was  also  privy. 

Further  on  Mr.  Brownell  also  said  of  virulent  and  vindictive 
abuse.  “A  man  who  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  virulent 
and  vindictive  abuse  and  of  the  closest  scrutiny  by  the  newspapers 
of  both  parties.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning : 

“A  few  years  ago  I was  a delegate  to  a national  convention  of 
business  men  in  another  city.  During  the  interim  of  business  I 
was  engaged  in  conversation  by  a gentleman  from  St.  Louis, 
whom  I had  previously  known  but  slightly.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  talk  soon  drifted  to  politics  and  he  said:  T have  a 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Filley.  I’ve  not  always  had  it,  but  let 
me  tell  you ; you  know  1 was  a rebel  Democrat,  and  am  still  a 
Democrat,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  a Democratic  paper 
in  St.  Louis.  One  day  my  superior  told  me  that  a new  assign- 
ment would  be  given  me  at  double  salary  and  three  months’  time 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  salary  was  to  be  permanent  if  I succeeded. 
On  asking  what  the  special  work  was,  I was  told : “I  want  you 
to  go  out  and  find  something  we  can  make  stick  on  old  man 
Filley.”  Well,  I went  home  that  night  chuckling  all  oyer.  I 
thought  I had  a pudding,  big  and  rich  and  juicy,  for  I disliked 
Filley  because  he  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  us,  and  then  the 
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increased  salary  was  a great  object  to  me.  I entered  on  the  job 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm ; there  was  political  and  financial 
gain  if  successful.  I worked  faithfully  you  may  believe,  and 
as  all  newspaper  men  have  more  or  less  of  the  detective  instinct, 
I was  sure'  of  success.  After  several  weeks’  hard  work,  but  long: 
before  my  time  limit  expired,  I returned  to  my  “boss”  and  gave  up 
the  job.  I said  it  was  no  use  to  go  any  further,  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  continue  drawing  the  extra  salary.  I was  asked  if  I 
couldn’t  find  some  clues.  I said  “Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  clues, 
but  when  I got  them  chased  down,  there  was  nothing  left.  It 
is  no  use,  you  can  find  nothing  wrong  or  croooked  about  Mr. 
Filley.”  Since  that  time  I have  admired  the  man.’ 

And  this  is  the  way  the  grafters,  boodlers,  office  brokers,  and 
combines  of  both  parties  pursued  Mr.  Filley.  Resort  was  had  to 
subornation  of  perjury,  but  the  tools  refused  to  carry  out  the 
contract  with  their  signatures  to  prepared  affidavits.  Democrats 
feared  him  and  Republican  boodlers  and  grafters  could  not 
swerve  him.  It  has  been  thus  that  Mr.  Filley  has  been 
able  to  defy  party  and  personal  enemies  heretofore  and  now. 
Therein  lay  his  usefulness  and  effectiveness  as  a party  man- 
ager and  official.  It  is  a record  for  forty  years  of  political 
activity  and  responsibility.  In  1888  while  chairman  of  the  state 
and  member  of  the  national,  committee,  he  relegated  and  de- 
manded that  all  party  recommendations  and  appointments  should 
come  from  the  local  Republicans  and  refused  to  support  appli- 
cants for  federal  positions  without  the  indorsement  of  the  local 
committees  and  Republicans.  The  new  regime  in  Missouri  Re- 
publican management  reversed  his  policy  and  used  the  federal 
patronage  to  the  present  time  for  their  personal  aggrandizement 
and  promotion,  one  chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  Republican 
decline  and  defeats.  Perhaps  this  will  explain  the  estimation  that 
Mr.  Filley  was  held  in  by  those  who  knew  and  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  decisive  struggles  of  the  national  Republicaan 
organizations  and  elections  with  its  merited  meed  of  praise  for 
Senator  Dorsey. 

New  York  Mail  and  Express,  November  3,  1880: — “Senator 
Conkling  said  of  the  Hon.  Chauncey  I.  Filley,  of  Missouri, that  he 
was  the  ablest  organizer  and  the  shrewdest  manager  of  a political 
-campaign  in  the  United  States.  Any  one  conversant  with  his 
connection  with  and  management  of  politics  in  Missouri  will  be 
forced  to  admit  that  Senator  Conkling  was  justified  in  making 
the  assertion  he  did.  The  national  Republican  committee  at  their 
meeting  in  New  York,  in  August  last,  selected  Chauncey  I.  to 
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conduct  the  campaign  in  Indiana.  He  went  West,  accompanied 
by  ex-Senator  Dorsey,  and  the  Republicans  of  the  country  must 
be  satisfied  that  they  did  their  work  well.  * * 

There  has  been  no  victory  of  the  Republican  party  in  city 
nor  State  since  1863,  nor  issue  on  principle  and  clean  politics 
that  Mr.  Filley  was  not  identified  with.  So,  too,  in  business 
matters  of  public  interest  to  the  city  and  State  and  the  valley.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  cull  from  the  records,  press  and  reports,  the 
vital  points  of  such  a record,  and  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  politics 
cannot  be  reviewed  and  covered  without  the  name  and  deeds  of 
Chauncey  I.  Filley  as  a prominent  factor  and  actor,  and  leaving 
much  unsaid. 

Conditions  such  as  would  deter  less  aggressive  and  earnest  men 
only  spurred  him  to  greater  activity  and  to  unexpected  and  un- 
looked for  results.  A man  ever  denouncing  fraud,  using  the  party 
organizations  and  legislative  bodies  for  self,  could  not  have,  as 
he  has  not  had,  the  affiliation  and  support  of  the  party  criminals 
and  boodle  combines  of  the  past  nor  present  as  he  did  not  want 
their  association  or  support,  nor  to' be  under  any  real  or  construct- 
ive obligation  immediate  or  remote  with  such.  It  has  not  been 
with  or  from  such  that  he  has  earned  his  title  of  unimpeachable 
defiance  and  hold  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  his  own  party  and 
the  respect  of  the  best  element  of  the  democracy,  and  occupies 
such  an  enviable  pinnacle  of  confidence,  esteem  and  regard.  Dis- 
reputable conditions  did  not  obtain  in  his  management,  and  when 
thrust  upon  the  party  and  affiliated  with  by  its  management,  the 
federal  and  city  hall  push,  he  dissociated  himself  from  it,  and 
though  recently  invited  to  assume  advisory  control  by  the  city 
Republican  committee  unanimously,  and  accepted  upon  condi- 
tions named  by  him  in  his  reply,  those  conditions  have  not  been — - 
though  unanimously  accepted — complied  with,  the  federal  office 
holding  contingent  of  St.  Louis  having  interfered  and  Mr.  Filley 
does  not  propose  to  fight  Democrats  and  the  federal  pie  board 
at  the  same  time.  Never  having  and  not  having  now  any  per- 
sonal interests  to  subserve  he  sees  nothing  for  the  good  of  the 
party  until  the  federal  push,  now  that  the  city  push  is  out  of  the 
way,  be  relegated,  and  the  rank  and  file  having  something  to  say 
at  the  primaries  and  in  the  conventions  and  in  fact  the  control 
of  the  same,  with  wide  open  participation  for  every  Republican 
qualified  to  participate. 

Chauncey  I.  Filley  married  June  28,  1855,  Miss  Anna  Eliza- 
beth Adams  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  his  former  school  mate. 
She  was  born  December  6,  1830,  of  Holland  and  Scotch  ances- 
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try  and  died  March  9, 1896, after  a wedded  life  of  nearly  forty-one 
years.  She  attended  the  Lansingburgh  Academy  and  graduated 
at  the  Emma  Willard  Seminary  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Of  unusual 
executive  ability,  she  was  selected  as  the  president  of  the 
Women’s  executive  committee  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
Sanitary  Fair  in  1864  which  did  so  much  for  the  loyal  soldier  in 
the  field  and  hospital.  She  kept  an  open  house  for  the  generals 
and  officers  of  the  United  States  army  during  the  war  and  since 
entertained  presidents,  cabinet  officials,  United  States  senators 
and  the  leading  Republican  statesmen  of  the  country.  With  two 
others  she  had  the  charge  of  the  three  floors  of  the  Fifth  Street 
Hospital  with  daily  visits  ministering  as  well  to  Confederates  as 
to  the  Federal  wounded  and  sick.  In  church  and  Sunday  school 
work  she  was  always  vigilant  and  her  series  of  Sunday 
talks  to  her  Episcopal  Sunday  school  class  was  weekly  sought 
for  and  printed  in  the  Republican  and  subsequently  in  book  form 
by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Chapel  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  or  What  Nobody  Ever  Told 
Me”  on  its  own  account. 

She  never  neglected  her  home  nor  sought  society,  having  her 
circle  of  devoted  friends.  April  7,  1863,  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton 
Fremont  wrote  Mrs.  Filley,  the  next  day  after  the  election,  from 
New  York  among  other  things:  “For  the  sake  of  the  true  inter- 
est of  Missouri  and  for  the  good  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  whole 
country  I have  been  deeply  anxious  for  the  success  of  your  hus- 
band, and  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  his  own  personal  feelings,  I 
hoped  for  this  personal  triumph  which  he  has  won.  It  will  not  be 
long  before,  as  Lowell  says,  ‘ ’Twill  be  prosperous  to  be  just,’ 
but  your  husband  did  not  wait  for  that  day  but  sided  with  Truth 
when  it  brought  only  trouble  and  losses.” 

From  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  13,  1878,  the  Hon.  Jas.  G. 
Blaine  wrote,  “We  had  a magnificent  journey  homeward,  travel- 
ing like  princes  and  ate  like  epicures  the  whole  way.  Robinson, 
Chaffee  and  myself  are  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  and  we  have  all 
agreed  that  no  man  could  ever  have  provided  such  good  things 
. for  the  palate,  but  that  the  more  capable  and  comprehensive  mind 
of  a woman  had  administered  to  our  luxury  and  hence  that  we  all 
should  send  our  most  profound  thanks  to  Mrs.  Filley,  and  our 
'equally  profound  regrets  that  our  journey  did  not  have  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  your  company  and  hers.”  * * * 

When  General  Grant  returned  from  his  Mexican  trip  in  1881, 
he  brought  for  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Filley  with  his  autograph, 
a beautiful  evidence  of  his  regard  which  he  personally  presented. 
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Hon.  O.  P.  Morton,  from  his  Indianapolis  home,  wrote  in 
1875,  “We  are  sorry  you  and  Mrs.  Filley  did  not  come  over 
with  the  Postmaster  General  and  hope  you  will  come  some  time 
this  summer  or  fall.” 

In  1864  Col.  Jas.  A.  Hamilton,  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
invited  Mrs.  Filley  to  meet  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  called  for  her  at 
her  hotel  in  New  York  and  escorted  her  to  his  Tarrytown  home 
on  the  Hudson.  He  presented  to  her  some  of  his  illustrious 
father’s  manuscript. 

President  Garfield  said:  “I  want  to  give  to  you  something 
that  is  equal  to  a cabinet  position  and  that  will  be  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Filley,”  when  for  the  second  time  offering  the  Berlin  mis- 
sion the  day  before  he  was  shot. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  entertained  and  was  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Filley  in  his  St.  Louis  visits. 

Mrs.  Filley  and  Mrs.  Logan  were  intimate  friends.  Mrs.  Grant 
and  M,rs.  Filley  entertained  each  other. 

When  the  light  went  out  from  her  husband’s  home  the  Emma 
Willard  Association  corresponding  secretary  wrote  two  days 
afterwards,  “The  Emma  Willard  Association  have  just  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Filley.  To  her 
bereaved  family  is  tendered  the  sympathy  of  the  Association, 
with  the  hope  that,  'He  who  doeth  all  things  well’  will  admin- 
ister the  balm  of  His  holy  love  to  the  stricken  hearts,  and  soothe 
the  wounds  as  he  alone  can.”  * * * 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Daniel  S.  Tuttle  who  was  present  at 
her  death  and  officiated  at  the  funeral,  among  other  words  of 
condolence  wrote:  “I  beg  you  accept  my  heartfelt  and  tearful 
sympathy.  I know  words  cannot  help  you.  May  God  the  Holy 
Comforter  be  near  to  your  great  need.  Looking  back  I know  you 
will  feel  how  true  and  loyal  she  has  always  been  to  you.  And 
I know  and  have  observed,  too,  how  faithful  and  true  and  attent- 
ive you  have  been  to  her.  God  bless  you.”  * * * 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  9,  1896. 

The  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Reed  wrote:  “You  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  day  when  we  drove  through  the  parks  of  St.  Louis  and  how 
pleasant  Mrs.  Filley  made  it  for  us  all,  and  so  I know  you  will 
not  think  it  an  intrusion  if  my  daughter  and  I assure  you  of  our 
deep  sympathy  in  the  great  sorrow  which  has  fallen  upon  you.” 

;jj  sjj  ij< 

W.  R.  Halloway  for  Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Morton  wrote:  “Please 
accept  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  myself  in 
this  hour  of  sorrow.” 
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Joseph  B.  McCullagh  of  the  Globe-Democrat  wrote:  “If 
words  could  assuage  a grief  like  yours,  you  should  have  many 
of  them  from  me,  but  the  poet  says  ‘Light  griefs  are  vocal,  but 

the  great  are  dumb,’  dumb  to  expression  and  deaf  to  condolence.” 
^ ^ ^ 


McKinley  wired:  “You  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
McKinley  and  myself  in  your  great  bereavement.” 

The  eleven  Republican  Missouri  Congressmen  joined  in  a reso- 
lution of  sympathy  and  condolence,  saying,  “that  they  have 
heard  with  sadness  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Filley,  who  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  has  given  kindly  greeting  to  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  at  her  home.  Her  work  in  life  was  that  of 
an  unselfish  and  devoted  Christian  woman,  and  a multitude  of 
people  who  have  been  blessed  by  the  kindly  ministrations  of  her 
charity,  mourn  her  loss.”  * * * 

Legislative  bodies,  societies  and  guilds  wrote  and  sent  manu- 
script and  lithographed  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  condolence. 


Albert  Baird  Cummins,  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  governor  of  Iowa,  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1850.  He  is  the  son  of 
Thomas  Layton  Cummins,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  during  the  active 
years  of  his  career  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a carpenter.  He  now  resides 
in  Des  Moines,  la.,  retired  from  busi- 
ness cares,  and  has  attained  the  mature 
age  of  eighty  years.  Governor  Cum- 
mins was  educated  in  his  native  State, 
attending  Green  Academy  at  Car- 
michael, Pa.,  and  Waynesburg  College, 

the  last  of  which  institutions  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  The  same  year  he  came  to  Iowa  and  there 
worked  as  a carpenter  and  as  express  messenger.  Later  he 
became  deputy  surveyor  of  Allen  county,  Ind.,  and  then  was 
engaged  in  Indiana  as  a civil  engineer  for  the  Cincinnati,  Rich- 
mond & Fort  Wayne  Railroad.  Next  he  located  at  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  as  assistant  chief  engineer  of  construction  of  the  Northern 
Central  Michigan  Railroad.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
studied  law  and  there  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1875. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Chicago 
and  in  1878  located  in  Des  Moines,  la.  For  the  first  two  years 
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he  practiced  with  his  brother,  J.  C.  Cummins,  and  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  late  Judge  George  G.  Wright,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Wright,  Cummins  & Wright,  the  additional  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  being  the  son  of  Judge  Wright.  Five  years  later 
the  firm  became  Cummins  & Wright,  his  partners  being  Thomas 
and  Carroll  Wright,  sons  of  Judge  Wright.  This  firm  continued 
until  1896,  when  it  was  changed  to  Cummins,  Hewett  & Wright, 
and  so  remained  until  Mr.  Cummins  was  elected  governor.  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  was  regarded  as  the  leading  lawyer  of  Iowa,  rep- 
resenting many  of  the  important  interests  of  the  State.  The 
revenue  from  his  practice  was  a splendid  one  and  it  was  at  a great 
personal  sacrifice  that  he  retired  from  the  bar  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  gubernatorial  office.  Governor  Cummins  is  an  ardent 
Republican  and  has  been  thoroughly  identified  with  that  party 
for  years.  In  1888  he  was  a member  of  the  lower  house  of  Iowa; 
in  1896  he  was  a member  of  the  Republican  national  committee 
from  Iowa  and  for  four  months  served  at  Chicago  as  a member  of 
the  executive  committee ; on  two  occasions  he  has  been  a promi- 
nent candidate  for  United  States  senator  and  has  always  received 
a splendid  vote.  In  1901  he  was  elected  governor  of  Iowa,  secur- 
ing the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot  over  four  candidates  and 
receiving  eighty-three  thousand  plurality  at  the  general  election. 
Governor  Cummins  has  made  a splendid  record  in  the  guberna- 
torial chair  and  has  become  a national  character.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  proposed  tariff  reform  plank  known  as  the  “Iowa 
idea,”  which  spread  over  the  entire  country.  He  is  decidedly  a man 
of  brilliant  parts,  able,  diplomatic  and  conservative.  He  was 
renominated  for  governor  in  1903  without  opposition  and  his 
re-election  was  a mere  matter  of  form.  He  is  identified  with  some 
of  the  prominent  fraternal  orders,  holding  membership  in  the 
Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks.  Governor  Cummins 
was  happily  married  in  June,  1874,  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  to 
Ida  L.  Gallery,  of  that  city,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Kate, 
wife  of  Hollis  A.  Rawson,  of  Des  Moines.  Governor  Cummins 
was  mentioned  prominently  for  the  vice  presidency  in  1904. 

The  St.  Louis  Star.  On  May  10,  1884,  appeared  the  first  num- 
ber of  a Sunday  weekly  under  the  title  of  Sunday-Sayings,  issued 
by  C.  E.  Meade,  Charles  A.  Gitchell  and  James  E.  Munford.  It 
proved  a financial  success  from  the  start,  and  soon  had  a large 
advertising  patronage  and  circulation  of  30,000.  So  prosperous 
was  the  paper  that  a new  plant  costing  $33,000  was  added  in 
1887,  but  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  November  of  that  year. 
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The  following  May,  Mr.  Meade  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Gitchell, 
who  became  associated  with  John  Gilbert,  and  the  new  manage- 
ment soon  established  the  Evening  Star-Sayings.  A little  later 
Mr.  Gilbert  left  and  Tobias  Mitchell  became  editorial  manager. 
In  1889  Mr.  Gitchell  retired  and  Nathan  Frank  bought  a large 
interest  in  the  company.  In  1894  the  office  was  changed  from 
Sixth  street  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Olive  streets, 
and  two  years  later  the  name  was  abbreviated  to  St.  Louis  Star, 
its  present  title.  Mr.  Frank  made  several  important  changes 
among  which  was  the  alteration  of  the  politics  of  the  paper  to 
Republican.  Previous  to  1892,  George  W.  Fishback  a portion  of 
the  time  had  been  business  manager,  but  at  that  date  Mr.  J.  Low- 
enstein  assumed  control  and  continued  the  same  to  about  April  1st, 
1904,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Clements.  In  1893  John  F.  Magner,  previously  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Globe-Democrat,  was  chosen  managaing  editor, 
and  his  great  ability  has  contributed  materially  to  the  gratifying 
success  of  the  paper.  Among  the  managing  editors  have  been 
John  Gilbert,  John  Whitman,  George  E.  Garrett,  William  M. 
Reedy,  Tobias  Mitchell  and  George  M.  Apperson.  The  paper  is 
issued  daily  including  Sundays. 


Rolla  Wells,  the  present  mayor  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  a son  of 
the  Hon.  Erastus  Wells,  whose  illustri- 
ous career  is-  well  known,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis  in  1856.  He  grew  to  man- 
hood there,  receiving  his  collegiate 
education  at  Washington  University, 
and  his  business  training  under  the 
tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  an  in- 
tensely practical  man,  believing  that 
idleness  was  not  to  be  excused  under 
any  circumstances.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  in  the  street  railway  cor- 
poration of  which  his  father  was  then 
president,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  becoming  familiar  with 
the  business  of  the  company,  and  in  learning  the  details  of  street 
“railway  operation.  Upon  his  giving  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  fill  the  position,  Mr.  Wells  was  made  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  company,  under  Alfred  W.  Henry,  who  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  competent  railway  men  in  the  West.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry,  in  1879,  Mr.  Wells  became  general  manager 
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of  the  road,  retaining  the  position  until  1883,  during  which  time 
he  made  many  improvements  so  that  it  became  one  of  the  best 
lines  in  the  city.  He  retired  from  his  position  with  the  company 
when  it  passed  by  purchase  to  a new  corporation,  and  then  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  and  linseed  oil.  On 
account  of  the  failing  health  of  his  father,  Mr.  Wells  was  obliged 
to  assume  a large  part  of  the  responsibility  in  the  management  of 
his  father’s  business  and  property  interests,  later  became  sole 
manager,  and  after  his  father’s  death  in  1893,  was  made  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate.  The  elder  Wells  was  a man  of  local  and 
national  reputation,  had  been  before  the  public  for  over  forty 
years,  and  had  become  prominent  through  his  originality  in  bus- 
iness activities,  and  it  was  indeed  a heavy  responsibility  which  de- 
volved upon  the  younger  Wells,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means 
at  his  command,  and  the  wisest  use  of  his  influences  for  the  weal 
of  the  public.  The  environments  and  conditions  with  which 
Mr.  Wells  has  to  contend  are  materially  different  from  those  his 
father  found,  but  they  require  the  same  soundness  of  judgment, 
the  same  executive  ability,  and  the  same  insight  into  affairs,  and 
in  all  instances  he  has  proven  himself  equal  to  the  burden. 
Mr.  Wells  is  very  versatile  in  his  tastes,  and  interests,  and  has 
from  time  to  time  been  actively  engaged  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country.  Prior  to  the  stand  for  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago  in  1896,  he  was  a recog- 
nized leader  of  that  party  in  St.  Louis,  and  declining  to  indorse 
that  part  of  their  platform,  became  a delegate  to  the  national 
convention  at  Indianapolis,  from  the  twelfth  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  and  later  became  president  of  the  national 
Democratic  club  of  St.  Louis.  His  prominent  connection  with 
the  St.  Louis  fair  association  and  the  Jockey  club  shows  his  in- 
terest in  rural  pursuits,  and  fondness  for  out  of  door  life.  He  is 
influential  and  popular  in  business  and  social  circles,  and,  in  his 
present  position,  at  the  head  of  a large  city,  in  his  progress,  public 
spirit,  and  administrative  ability,  occupies  a place  apart  in  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city.  In  1878  Mr.  Wells  led  to  the  altar,  Miss 
Jennie  H.  Parker,  of  this  city,  and  a family  of  five  children  has 
come  to  brighten  the  home. 

William  B.  Martin,  of  Greenfield,  la.,  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  a member  of  the  executive  council,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  in  1846.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  state,  attending  the  public  schools  and  graduating  from 
-what  is  now  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Randolph,  Vt.  He 
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taught  school  for  three  years  in  Vermont  and  in  1867  went  to 
Henry  county,  111.,  where  he  taught  for  two  years.  In  1869  he 
removed  to  Adair  county,  la.,  where  he  taught  school  and  farmed 
until  he  was  elected  county  auditor  in  January,  1874.  He  ably 
filled  this  office  for  four  years  and  then  engaged  in  the  real 
estate,  loan  and  abstract  business  at  Greenfield,  la.,  and  this  con- 
cern is  now  running  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  B.  Martin  & Son. 
In  1893  he  was  a member  of  the  lower  house  of  Iowa,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  which  passed  both  houses,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Martin  Mulct  law.  He  served  four  years  in  the  legisla- 
ture, occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body, 
and  was  chairman  of  several  important  committees.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  extra  session  of  the  twenty-sixth  general  assembly 
that  recodified  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  1901  he  was  elected  to 
the  position  which  he  now  so  acceptably  fills.  He  stands  high  in 
Masonic  circles,  having  received  the  Knight  Templar  and  Shriner 
degrees,  and  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  was  married  in  Adair  county,  la.,  to  Lou  E.,  daughter  of  Ira 
Derby  of  Greenfield,  la.,  and  they  have  five  children,  four  sons 
and  one  daughter:  William  B.,  Jr.,  in  the  census  department  at 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Fred  D.,  now  conducting  the  loan  and  ab- 
stract business  at  Greenfield ; Clive  G.,  a graduate  at  Ames ; 
Carleton  E.,  a student  of  Des  Moines ; Clara,  wife  of  J.  N.  Lang- 
fitt  of  Greenfield,  la.  Mr.  Martin  is  an  able  and  courteous  offi- 
cial, a pleasant  gentleman  and  is  well  known  and  popular  through- 
out the  State. 

Charles  E.  Swingley,  chief  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fire  department,  was 
born  in  Ogle  county,  111.,  January  4, 

1849.  The  father,  George  Swingley,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  was  a farmer,  and 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ogle  county,  lo- 
cating there  in  1848.  One  year  later 
he  took  the  gold  fever  and  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia, driving  across  the  plains,  and 
encountering  all  the  hardships  which 
seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  for  the 
seekers  after  the  yellow  metal.  Nine 
years  in  the  country  of  the  mines  were 
sufficient,  and  in  1858,  the  family  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  and  three  years  later  to  St.  Louis,  where  the 
father  died  in  1869.  The  mother  was  Anna  Locker  before  her 
Vile— 4 
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marriage,  and  a native  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  She  is  still  living 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  hale  and  hearty.  Mr. 
Swingley  has  one  brother,  Allen,  a resident  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa;  and  two  sisters,  Mirs.  B.  H.  Johnson,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Mrs.  Swingley  of  Turner,  Kan.,  a coincidence  in  names 
occurring  in  the  latter  case.  Chief  Swingley  received  his  early 
education  in  an  Illinois  country  school,  and  completed  it  in  St. 
Louis.  When  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  fire  de- 
partment as  a private  and  his  connection  with  it  has  been  practi- 
cally continuous.  His  record  as  a subordinate  is  extraordinary, 
both  in  faithful  service  and  bravery,  and  he  may  well  feel  proud 
that  during  the  twenty-six  years  * he  was  never  reprimanded. 
Recognizing  his  fitness  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  realizing  the 
importance  of  a man  whom  he  could  trust  to  always  respond  to 
the  call  of  duty,  and  one  who  never  shirked  a task,  Mayor  C.  P. 
Walbridge  appointed  Mr.  Swingley  to  the  responsible  position 
of  chief  of  the  department  in  1895.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
with  distinguished  ability,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1901  by  Mayor 
Henry  Zeigenhein.  Mr.  Swingley  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Eliza  Charlton,  June  15,  1869,  and  three  sons  have  been 
born  to  them,  Charles  W.,  Edward  C.,  and  Benjamin  E.,  all  grown 
and  married.  Mr.  Swingley  is  vice-president  and  ex-president 
of  the  International  association  of  fire  chiefs.  He  is  also  promi- 
nent in  a social  way,  a member  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

James  Y.  Player,  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  September  14,  1851.  He 
is  a son  of  Thompson  Trezevant  and 
Emma  (Yeatman)  Player,  the  father 
a native  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
mother  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  T.  T.  Player 
was  a lawyer  by  profession,  but  a 
planter  by  occupation,  and  died  when 
his  son,  James  Y.,  was  but  a year  and 
a half  old.  A brother  of  Mrs.  Player, 
James  E.  Yeatman,  who  died  at  St. 
Louis,  July  7,  1901,  was  very  well 
known  to  all  residents  of  the  city, 
and  many  others,  and  one  always  connects  his  name  with  the 
founders  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  and  the  Mercantile 
Library,  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Washington  University, 
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the  work  of  the  western  sanitary  commission,  and  many  char- 
itable lines  besides.  He  was  very  prominent  in  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  Missouri,  and  a man  much  beloved  and  honored  wherever  his 
name  has  gone.  Mr.  Player  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Nashville,  in  various  preparatory  schools  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
Yale  Scientific  School.  Subsequent  to  his  graduation  he  came  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  for  a year  and  a half,  employed  in  the 
old  Merchants’  Bank,  leaving  this  position  for  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  three  years  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  he  was 
first  in  the  employ  of  a brokerage  firm,  and  later  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  George  De  B.  Keim,  who  was  then  general  solicitor 
of  the  Reading  Railway  Company.  In  1875  Mr.  Player  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  and  has  since  been  a resident  here,  taking  a very 
prominent  part  in  the  educational  activities  of  that  city.  For  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  board 
of  education  being  employed  as  secretary  to  the  superintendent, 
and  secretary  of  committees  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  seven  years, 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board.  Great  faithfulness  and 
industry  characterized  his  career  in  this  line,  as  in  all  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged.  For  three  years  thereafter  Mr.  Player  turned 
his  attention  to  the  real  estate  business,  and  in  1901  became 
elected  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  city  for  a term  of 
four  years,  which  incumbency  he  is  filling  at  the  present  time. 
In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  its  prin- 
ciples. March  7,  1877,  he  led  to  the  altar  Miss  Susan  S.  Polk, 
of  Tennessee,  the  niece  of  Leonidas  Polk,  the  distinguished  Con- 
federate general,  and  three  sons  and  two  daughters  have  come  to 
bless  their  home.  Mr.  Player  takes  an  active  interest  in  munic- 
ipal affairs,  and  is  one  of  the  influential  and  public  spirited  citi- 
zens who  has  the  welfare  of  his  city  at  heart,  and  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  its  best  interests. 

Melvin  H.  Byers,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  adjutant  general  of  the 
State,  was  born  in  Ohio,  January  12,  1846,  son  of  John  A.  and 
Nancy  J.  (Goodrich)  Byers.  He  was  reared  at  Glenwood,  la., 
and  there  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  Company  B,  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  infantry,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  farmed  at  Glenwood 
until  1870,  when  he  became  deputy  clerk  of  Mills  county  court 
and  served  four  years  in  this  position.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  P.  D.  Foster  & Co. ; in  1884  he  became  re- 
corder of  Mills  county  and  continued  in  this  office  for  six  years ; 
he  was  mayor  of  Glenwood  for  three  years,  and  engaged  in  the 
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real  estate  and  abstract  business  at  the  same  time.  In  1879  he 
became  a member  of  the  national  guard  of  Iowa;  in  1880  was 
elected  second  lieutenant;  later  became  first  lieutenant  and  was 
commissioned  three  times  as  captain  of  Company  C,  Fifth  regi- 
ment Iowa  national  guard.  On  September  3,  1895,  he  was 
elected  major  of  the  Third  regiment  of  Iowa  national  guard, 
the  Fifth  regiment  having  become  the  Third.  In  1898  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  general  by  Governor  Shaw;  re-appointed  in  1900 
by  Governor  Shaw;  again  appointed  in  1902  by  Governor  Cum- 
mins. He  was  senior  vice-department  commander  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Iowa ; has  been  a leading  Republican  for 
twenty-five  years ; is  a member  of  the  Grant  club,  and  a council 
Mason.  He  was  married  at  Glenwood,  la.,  December  1,  1870, 
to  Carrie  S.  Daniel,  and  they  have  six  children,  Roscoe  E.,  cap- 
tain of  commissary  of  the  Fifty-first  regiment  of  Iowa  national 
guard  and  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  office  of  adjutant-general; 
Edith  M.,  wife  of  Capt.  H.  B.  Dull  of  Glenwood,  la. ; Bessie  D., 
wife  of  Henry  Barnett  of  Portland,  Ore. ; Nettie  G.,  wife  of  O.  E. 
Shay  of  Glenwood,  la. ; Ethel  J.,  and  Lucile.  General  Byers  has 
made  a splendid  record  in  the  office  of  adjutant  general  and  has 
brought  the  Iowa  troops  up  to  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

Gilbert  S.  Gilbertson,  of  Forest 
City,  la.,  state  treasurer  and  member 
of  the  executive  council  of  Iowa,  was 
born  in  Minnesota,  October  17,  1863. 
His  father  was  Swen  Gilbertson,  a 
farmer  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa  until 
his  death  in  1892.  Mr.  Gilbertson  was 
reared  in  his  native  State ; attended  the 
common  schools  and  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Janesville  English  Academy, 
of  Janesville,  Wis.  His  business  career 
began  as  bookkeeper  for  an  agricul- 
tural implement  firm  at  Forest  City,  la., 
in  which  position  he  continued  for  one 
year;  then  for  three  and  one-half  years  was  bookkeeper  and  clerk 
in  a general  store.  In  January,  1889,  he  became  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Winnebago  county  and  held  this  position  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1896,  when  he  resigned  to  become  state  senator.  He 
served  as  state  senator  in  the  Twenty-sixth  general  assembly,  the 
extra  session  of  1897,  and  in  the  Twenty-seventh  general  assem- 
bly. He  is  president  of  the  Forest  City  National  Bank  of  Forest 
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City,  which  institution  he  established  in  1895.  He  became  state 
treasurer  in  January,  1901 ; entered  on  his  second  term  in  Jan- 
uary, 1903.  Mr.  Gilbertson  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
Republican  party,  has  attended  many  conventions,  and  is  an  active 
worker  for  its  advancement.  He  was  married  at  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  August  28,  1889,  to  Belle  Whitney,  of  Forest  City,  la.,  and 
they  have  two  daughters,  Iva  S.,  and  Gladys  Luverne.  Mr.  Gil- 
bertson has  filled  the  important  office  of  state  treasurer  with  rare 
fidelity  and  possesses  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire 
state. 

James  M.  Franciscus,  the  present 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  a son  of  the  late  James  M.  Francis- 
cus, one  of  the  pioneer  bankers  of  the 
city,  whose  connection  with  its  com- 
mercial life  has  been  well  known.  He 
was  born  in  St.  Louis,  March  15,  1866, 
received  an  excellent  education,  com- 
pleting it  at  Washington  University. 

Subsequent  to  graduation,  Mr.  Fran- 
ciscus made  his  entry  into  commercial 
life  as  a clerk  for  the  Simmons  Hard- 
ware Company,  remaining  with  them 
for  two  years.  His  next  position  was 
in  the  auditor’s  office  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  where  he  also  acted 
in  a clerical  capacity  for  eighteen  months,  leaving  there  to  become 
bookkeeper  for  the  Third  National  Bank  for  three  years.  In 
1889  he  joined  the  real  estate  firm  of  Moffett  & Franciscus,  which 
firm  has  been  succeeded  by  Jas.  M.  Franciscus  & Co.,  Mr.  Fran- 
ciscus having  acquired  complete  control  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Franciscus  acted  twice  as  special  commissioner  for  the  Lindell 
estate,  administering  its  affairs  with  excellent  judgment,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  was  placed  under  two 
bonds  of  $900,000  and  $700,000  respectively,  and  that  he  readily 
gave  them  shows  the  high  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  busi- 
ness community.  He  acted  as  special  commissioner  for  the  D.  A. 
January  estate,  giving  a bond  of  $485,000;  and  served  also  as  ex- 
ecutor of  his  father’s  estate.  In  many  other  ways  Mr.  Francis- 
cus has  displayed  singular  aptitude  for  the  management  of  large 
estates  and  the  firm  has  a reputation  for  reliability  and  sound 
judgment  which  is  not  excelled  in  the  entire  city.  In  addition 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  realty  brokerage  department  the  firm 
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also  acts  in  a confidential  capacity  for  its  clients,  all  of  whom 
place  implicit  confidence  in  it.  The  Jefferson  and  the  St.  Louis 
athletic  clubs  claim  Mr.  Franciscus  as  a member,  and  in  both  of 
them  he  is  very  active  and  enthusiastic.  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  Mullanphy  board,  but  after  one  year  of 
service  resigned.  He  was  also  formerly  vice  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange.  On  June  12,  1890,  Mr.  Fran- 
ciscus was  united  in  marriage,  to  Katherine  G.  Lindsay,  daughter 
of  the  late  Col.  A.  J.  Lindsay,  a retired  army  officer,  and  his  wife, 
Jane  Lindsay,  who  survives  him.  Four  children  have  come  to 
brighten  their  home:  James  Lindsay,  Jane,  Marian  E.,  and 
James  M.,  Jr.  Mr.  Franciscus  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  Democ- 
racy. At  the  Democratic  convention  held  in  St.  Louis,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1901,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the  position 
he  now  holds,  and  was  elected  April  2,  1901,  on  the  Wells  ticket, 
receiving  one  of  the  largest  votes  polled  at  the  election,  and  hav- 
ing run  ahead  of  his  ticket  some  two  thousand  two  hundred 
votes.  He  has  the  distinction 'of  being  the  youngest  man  elected 
treasurer  of  the  citv  of  St.  Louis. 


Charles  Woodson  Bates,  city 
counselor  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born 
in  St.  Charles  county,  Mo.,  January 
23,  1864.  He  is  a son  of  Richard  and 
Ellen  (Woodson)  Bates,  the  former  a 
native  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Bates  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Charles  county,  later  in 
those  of  St.  Louis,  and  his  college  train- 
ing at  Westminster  College,  of  Fulton, 
Mo.,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1883.  He  immediately 
began  fitting  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  and  after  completing  his 
course  in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  gained  his  first  experience  as  a practitioner  in  this  city.  In 
1888  he  removed  to  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  practiced  in  that  State 
three  years.  Returning  to  St.  Louis  at  that  time,  he  again  opened 
his  law  offices,  and  has  since'  been  in  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. On  November  1,  1901,  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Wells,  to  the  office  of  associate  city  counselor,  and  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  following  year,  was  appointed  city  counselor,  which 
position  he  is  now  filling.  In  politics  Mr.  Bates  is  a Democrat, 
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and  has  taken  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  bar  association,  and  of  the  Missouri 
State,  and  the  St.  Louis,  bar  associations. 

John  Schroers,  an  active  and  prom- 
inent publisher  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a 
native  of  Aix  La  Chapelle,  Germany, 
his  birth  occurring  in  1858.  He  re- 
ceived an  excellent  classical  education 
in  the  famous  schools  of  the  Father- 
land,  graduating  from  college  with 
high  honors  when  only  sixteen  years 
old.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  great 
republic  across  the  ocean,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  came  to 
America  with  little  except  his  educa- 
tion, good  health  and  ambition  to  make 
his  way  in  life.  Upon  his  arrival,  what 
appeared  to  him  the  most  promising  field  was  in  the  gold  regions 
of  the  Black  Hills,  the  name  Leadville  being  on  everybody’s 
tongue.  Determining  to  proceed  to  that  locality  he  started  west, 
but  upon  reaching  Omaha  ran  short  of  money,  whereupon  he 
went  to  work  in  a smelting  establishment  in  that  city,  but  after  a 
year  or  so,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  first  secured  employment  as 
a reporter  on  the  V olkestimme  des  Westens,  continuing  the  same 
until  1877,  when  that  paper  suspended  publication.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  made  a member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Anzeiger  des  Westens,  and  for  several  years  served  in  that  capac- 
ity. His  activity,  zeal  and  intelligence  soon  placed  him  in  the 
business  department,  where  system  and  sagacity  were  required 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  a great  newspaper,  and  ere  long,  he 
was  still  further  promoted  being  placed  in  1884  in  charge  of  the 
business  department,  a merited  recognition  of  his  shrewdness  and 
his  profitable  methods.  Marked  improvement  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  paper  was  experienced  under  his  guidance.  Through 
his  instrumentality  the  consolidation  of  the  German  newspaper 
interests  of  St.  Louis  was  effected  in  1898,  under  the  general 
management  of  the  German-American  Press  Company.  Since 
that  date,  as  publisher  and  associate  business  manager,  he  has  ex- 
ercised great  influence  through  the  Westliche  Post,  the  Anzeiger 
des  Westens  and  the  Sunday  Mississippi  Blaetter.  The  first 
named  paper  was  founded  in  1857,  was  managed  by  Theodore 
Plate  and  edited  by  Dr.  Emil  Preetorius  after  1864,  was  strength- 
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ened  editorially  by  Carl  Schurz  in  1867,  and  was  reported  for  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer.  Mr.  Schurz  retired  in  1881.  During  the  liberal 
Republican  movement  of  1872,  the  Post  was  a leader  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fray  for  the  interests  of  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  governor 
and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  obnoxious  disfranchising  plank  of 
the  Drake  constitution.  Mr.  Schroers  is  still  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  consolidated  papers,  the  stockholder  of  the  German- 
American  Press  Association  being  Emil  Preetorius.  The  Post  is 
Republican;  the  Anzeiger  independent.  In  many  other  ways  Mr. 
Schroers  has  proved  his  capacity  and  appreciation  for  advanced 
citizenship,  particularly  in  the  cause  of  local  education.  His 
wife  was  formerly  Miss  Carrie  Daenzer,  daughter  of  Carl 
Daenzer,  founder  of  the  Post  and  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Anzeiger ; their  children  are  Paul,  Jack  Douglass  and  Jeanne. 

Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  a mem- 
ber of  congress  from  the  Tenth  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  was  born  in  Germany, 
November  2,  1855,  and  is  consequently 
still  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  came  to 
America  when  tut  a youth  of  seventeen, 
up  to  which  time  he  had  attended  the 
common  schools  and  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  city,  Schleiz.  His  first  oc- 
cupation after  his  arrival  was  in  a 
newspaper  office  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  he  learned  the  printer’s 
trade,  and  thus  began  in  a humble  way, 
his  life  work.  For  three  years  Mr. 
Bartholdt  worked  at  the  case  on  several  St.  Louis  newspapers,  and 
then  returned  to  Germany  to  study  law  with  a view  to  becoming 
a practitioner  here,  but  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  1878,  he 
found  the  fascination  for  his  old  work  so  strong,  that  he  became 
a reporter.  He  was  legislative  correspondent  and  associate  editor 
on  New  York  and  Brooklyn  papers  for  six  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  and  assumed  the  editorial  management  of  the 
Tribune , a daily  German  evening  paper.  In  the  fall  of  1890, 
Mr.  Bartholdt  was  elected  to  the  school  board,  and  one  yeir  later 
was  chosen  as  its  president.  During  his  term  of  office  he  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  reform  element,  and  his  adminis- 
tration as  president  was  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  the  city  ever 
had.  He  introduced  physical  culture  in  the  schools,  recast  the 
curriculum,  broke  up  the  school  book  trust,  reorganized  the 
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building  department,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  honest  majority, 
stamped  out  corruption  and  scandal  wherever  he  found  them. 
Mr.  Bartholdt’s  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  and  the  record  he 
had  made  in  the  city,  aided  him  materially  in  his  race  for  con- 
gress. He  was  elected  in  1892  by  three  thousand  majority,  two 
years  later  by  a majority  of  eight  thousand,  and  in  1896  with  the 
unprecedented  majority  of  sixteen  thousand.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  unanimously  re-nominated  and  re-elected  by  big  major- 
ties  every  two  years,  and  has  just  been  re-nominated  for  a 
seventh  term.  Mr.  Bartholdt’s  record  in  that  body  is  well  known. 
Even  there  among  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  he  has  made  his 
mark  as  is  demonstrated  by  his  appointment  by  Speaker  Reed  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  important  committee  on  immigration  and 
naturalization  in  the  Fifty-fourth,  and  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
still  more  important  committee  on  Mississippi  river  improvements 
in  the  Fifty-fifth,  congress.  He  also  served  with  distinction  on 
the  committees  on  public  buildings  and  grounds  and  on  labor. 
He  has  recently  organized  a group  in  congress  for  the  promotion 
of  international  arbitration  and  was  chosen  its  president.  All 
the  utterances  and 'actions  of  Mr.  Bartholdt  are  inspired  by  genu- 
ine love  of  liberty  and  honest  government.  He  is  easy  to  ap- 
proach, and  the  experience  of  his  constituents  is  that  no  one  com- 
ing to  him,  with  a just  cause,  leaves  him  dissatisfied.  As  a jour- 
nalist and  legislator,  he  has  invariably  been  a friend  of  the  plain 
people,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  long  as  he  remains  “the  man 
of  the  people”  he  has  shown  himself  to  be,  the  people  will  in  turn 
be  with  and  for  him. 

Ms.  Adolphus  Busch,  of  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  was  born  in  Mainz,  Germany,  and 
migrated  to  America  before  reaching 
his  majority,  landing  in  St.  Louis  in 
1857.  He  secured  a position  as  clerk 
on  a Mississippi  river  steamer  and  held 
clerkships  in  mercantile  houses  until  he 
established  himself  in  1859  *n  the  &en“ 
eral  commission  and  malting  business, 
which  venture  at  once  proved  a success. 

In  1861  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Eberhard  Anheuser,  who  was 
then  interested  in  a beer  brewing  plant 
known  as  the  Bavarian  Brewery.  In 
1865  Mr.  Busch  purchased  a three-fourths  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment, a primitive  affair  of  an  annual  output  of  about  8,000 
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barrels.  In  fact,  when  Mr.  Busch  took  hold  of  the  business,  the 
Bavarian  Brewery  was  one  of  the  smallest  brewing  plants  in  St. 
Louis,  but  through  his  enterprise  and  energy  we  find  its  sales  to 
have  grown  to  18,000  barrels  in  1870  and  27,000  in  1873.  It 
was  in  the  latter  year  that  Mr.  Busch  hit  upon  a process  of  bottling 
beers  to  withstand  the  temperature  of  all  climates,  an  innovation 
in  the  brewing  industry.  Mr.  Busch  was  not  slow  in  recognizing 
his  advantage  over  his  competitors  and  pushed  his  bottled  prod- 
uct upon  all  markets,  so  that  now  the  famous  Budweiser  is  known 
in  the  remotest  nooks  of  the  globe.  In  1873  the  firm  of  E.  An- 
heuser  & Co.  was  incorporated,  Mr.  Anheuser  becoming  president 
and  Mr.  Busch,  secretary  and  general  manager,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Anheuser  in  1880,  the  corporate  name  was  changed 
to  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association,  and  Mr.  Busch  be- 
came the  president,  which  position  he  has  retained  ever  since. 
Under  Mr.  Busch’s  management  the  business  increased  phenom- 
enally, adding  at  first  from  40  to  50,000  barrels  annually  to  its 
output,  and  in  later  years  more  than  100,000  barrels  annually,  so 
that  in  the  year  1901  the  sales  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing 
Association  passed  the  million  barrel  mark  and  in  1903  the  sales 
were  1,201,762  barrels  of  beer,  which  by  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  brewery  in  the  world.  Besides  holding  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association,  and  of  five 
brewing  plants  in  Texas,  Mr.  Busch  is  president  of  a bank,  and 
a director  in  several  banking  institutions  and  trust  companies ; 
he  is  also  heavily  interested  in  steam  and  street  railways,  is  a di- 
rector in  the  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  and  in  many  ice 
plants  throughout  the  country,  and  through  the  Adolphus  Busch 

Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  which  he  practically 
owns,  he  is  the  largest  bottle  manu- 
facturer in  the  world.  Mr.  Busch  is 
easily  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  United  States,  but  his  popularity  is 
more  attributable  to  his  philanthropy 
and  generosity  than  to  his  wealth  and 
vast  business  interests,  as  his  liberal 
hand  is  not  only  felt  by  the  needy,  the 
charitable  institutions  and  institutions 
of  learning  of  his  home  city  and  State, 
but  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
in  many  instances  his  charity  has 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers 
beyond  the  great  ocean. 
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Garrard  Strode,  public  adminis- 
trator and  a popular  citizen  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  that  city  Oc- 
tober i,  1854,  and  was  educated  in  local 
public  schools  and  at  Washington 
University.  His  parents  were  Thomas 
V.  and  Nancy  Opie  (Ruby)  Strode, 
the  former  a native  of  Hannibal,  Mo., 
and  the  latter  a member  of  an  old  and 
honorable  Virginia  family.  The  elder 
Strode  came  to  St.  Louis  from  his 
birthplace  when  a mere  boy,  was  suc- 
cessful as  a business  man,  was  long  a 
wholesale  grocer  and  died  January  26, 

1890.  In  1874,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  Garrard  Strode 
was  called  to  a position  in  the  office  of  the  probate  court  and  he 
was  there  employed  seven  years.  When  in  November,  1900,  he 
was  elected  public  administrator  by  a notable  majority,  which 
perhaps  attested  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  general 
public  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  by  no  means  new  to  him  by  reason  of  his  long  connection 
with  the  probate  court  under  Judge  Woerner,  who  was  consid- 
ered an  excellent  authority  on  the  law  of  administration,  and 
several  years  responsible  service  under  Public  Administrator 
M.  D.  Lewis.  The  experience  that  he  gained  in  these  relations 
fitted  Mr.  Strode  admirably  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  general  satisfac- 
tion which  he  is  giving  in  his  official  capacity  most  conclusively 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the  voters  in  selecting  him  for  the 
place.  Thorough  knowledge  of  matters  of  property  administra- 
tion is  not  his  only  qualification  for  the  office.  To  that  he  adds 
devotion  to  public  duty,  fidelity  in  small  as  well  as  large  things 
and  a genial  and  helpful  courtesy  which  combine  to  render  him 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  popular  public  officials  in  St.  Louis. 
In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Strode  is  a Democrat.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Jefferson  club  and  of  the  Royal  League  and  a member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  married 
Miss  Florrie  Estelle  Davis  of  Metropolis,  111.,  November  16,  1887, 
and  has  a son  named  Warren  D.  Strode,  who  is  about  fifteen 
years  old. 
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Wesley  Greene,  of  Davenport,  la., 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticul- 
tural society,  was  born  in  Blair  county, 
Pa.,  November  8,  1849,  son  °f  Allen  J. 
and  Sarah  (Shannon)  Greene,  both 
members  of  families  long  prominent  in 
America  and  Europe.  Young  Greene 
remained  in  his  native  State  until  1855, 
when  he  came  to  Iowa,  located  on  a 
farm  near  Davenport  and  since  has 
made  his  home  there.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Iowa ; was  graduated 
from  the  State  University  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  also 
from  the  Iowa  State  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
For  three  years  he  practiced  law  at  Davenport  and  Winterset,  but 
his  vocation  has  been  that  of  a farmer  and  to  this  industry  he  has 
devoted  much  study  and  attention.  He  is  a practical  horticultur- 
ist and  florist  and  is  well  equipped  in  all  branches  of  botany.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  society  in 
1899;  elected  to  this  position  in  1900;  and  since  has  been  re- 
elected each  year.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  ever  since  it  was  organized ; is  a member  of  the 
American  Pomological  society  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Apple  Growers  congress ; has  served  as  president  of  the  Daven- 
port Florist  club,  also  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Iowa  Florists; 
for  eight  years  was  secretary  of  the  Union  Horticultural  society 
of  Davenport.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  has  attended  as 
a delegate  many  conventions.  For  several  years  he  was  clerk 
of  Lincoln  township.  Mr.  Greene  is  a gentleman  of  culture  and 
education  and  is  well  informed  on  all  subjects  relating  to  his 
profession.  He  has  filled  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  society  with  great  ability,  and  in  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  this  office  has  demonstrated  that  he  possesses  a great 
fund  of  general  information  in  addition  to  his  technical  knowl- 
edge. 

Charles  Aldrich,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  curator  and  founder  of 
the  Historical  department  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  was  born  in  New 
York  State,  October.  2,  1828.  His  father  was  Stephen  Aldrich, 
a native  of  the  same  State,  who  prospered  as  a farmer  and  mer- 
chant ; he  also  conducted  a lumber  business  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Allegheny  river.  Stepheen  Aldrich  was  the  eighth  descen- 
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ant  of  George  Aldrich,  of  Derbyshire,  England,  who  landed  at 
Boston,  November  6,  1631,  and  there  remained  until  his  death  in 
1691.  Charles  Aldrich  was  reared  in  his  native  State,  attended 
the  common  schools  and  the  academy  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  a printing  office.  He 
worked  as  a printer  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and  pub- 
lished a paper  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  In  1857  he  went  to  Iowa  and 
established  a paper  at  Webster  City,  called  the  Hamilton  Freeman , 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Freeman  Tribune , and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  papers  in  the  State.  Mr.  Aldrich  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
newspaper  men  of  Iowa  and  successfully  conducted  the  paper  for 
five  years.  He  served  nearly  two  years  as  first  lieutenant  and  ad- 
jutant of  the  Thirty-second  Iowa  infantry  and  as  post  adjutant 
at  Columbus,  Ky.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Web- 
ster City;  in  1866  removed  to  Marshalltown,  la.,  purchased  the 
Weekly  Times  and  ran  it  for  four  years;  from  1870  to  1890  he 
lived  on  a farm  in  Hamilton  county.  In  1884  he  began  to  gather 
the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  Historical  department  of  Iowa, 
created  in  1892  by  act  of  the  legislature.  He  was  made  curator 
and  has  since  filled  this  position  with  zeal  and  ability.  To  Mr. 
Aldrich  alone  is  due  the  founding  of  this  important  department, 
and  by  his  zealous  attention  and  indefatigable  efforts  he  has 
brought  it  up  to  a state  of  efficiency  that  reflects  great  credit  upon 
him  and  on  the  State  of  Iowa.  He  is  a corresponding  member 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin;  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  Minnesota  Historical  society;  corresponding  member  of 
Washington  State  Historical  society ; and  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  American  Ornithologists  union,  in  which  work  he  was 
closely  associated  with  the  eminent  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  a celebrated 
editor  and  naturalist.  In  1870  he  secured  the  passage  of  a bill  to 
protect  the  birds  of  Iowa,  which  was  the  first  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  that  State.  In  1869  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Iowa  College  of  Grinnell,  la.  His 
political  faith  is  that  of  the  Republican  party  and  under  its  ban- 
ner he  has  been  elected  to  many  important  positions.  He  was 
chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Iowa  in  i860,  1862, 
1866  and  1870,  and  was  a member  of  the  house  in  1882.  He  was 
the  originator  and  director  of  the  movement  that  in  i860  changed 
the  form  of  county  government  in  Iowa  and  substituted  the  super- 
visor system  for  the  old  autocratic  system  which  placed  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  judge.  This  was  a very  popular 
change  and  the  salient  features  of  the  law  still  obtain.  Mr. 
Aldrich  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  establishment 
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of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  State  and  was  one  of  the  origin- 
ators and  leaders  of  this  movement.  He  was  married  in  1851, 
in  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  to  Matilda  Williams  who  died  at  Boone, 
la.,  in  1892;  in  1899  he  was  married  to  Thirza  Louisa  Briggs. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  a gentleman  of  fine  tastes  and 
perceptions ; he  is  a ripe  and  polished  scholar  and  an  authority  on 
all  historical  matters  relating  to  Iowa.  The  founding  and  con- 
ducting of  the  Historical  department  has  been  and  is  a labor  of 
love  to  him  and  he  performs  all  his  duties  with  that  degree  of 
excellence  and  zeal  which  characterizes  the  enthusiast.  He  has 
reared  to  his  memory  a lasting  monument  in  marble  and  stone 
in  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Historical  department,  and  he 
also  has  erected  a monument  none  the  less  enduring  in  the  hearts 

Murray  Carleton,  president  of  the 
Carleton  Dry  Goods  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Transit  Company,  and  president  of  the 
United  Railways  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  was  born  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
a son  of  Henry  D.  Carleton,  a mer- 
chant and  railway  contractor.  He  was 
educated  practically  in  a newspaper 
office  in  his  native  town  where  he  was 
employed  from  his  thirteenth  to  his 
nineteenth  year.  His  residence  in  St. 
Louis  dates  from  1873,  when  he 
obtained  employment  in  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  house  of  Henry  Bell  & Son.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Carleton’s  career  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  a factor  in  the  development  of  that  trade  throughout 
the  west.  The  Carleton  Dry  Goods  Company,  of  which  he  is  the 
president,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  firm  of  Henry  Bell  & Son, 
which  was  succeeded  in  1875  by  Daniel  W.  Bell,  who  died  in 
1878.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Bell’s  surviving  partners,  Jesse  L.  and 
John  P.  Boogher,  with  James  H,  Wear,  organized  the  firm 
of  Wear,  Boogher  & Co.,  which  subsequently  gave  place  to  that 
of  Wear  & Boogher.  Mr.  Carleton  was  admitted  to  a partner- 
ship in  the  firm  last  mentioned  January  1,  1884.  Three  years 
later  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  Wear  & Boogher  Dry 
Goods  Company,  and  that  concern  was  succeeded  January  1, 
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1900,  by  the  Carleton  Dry  Goods  Company,  of  which  Murray 
Carleton  was  the  organizer  and  of  which  he  became  president. 
To  the  upbuilding  of  this  establishment  Mr.  Carleton  has  given 
most  of  the  energies  of  his  life;  and  men,  marking  his  success, 
have  sought  his  co-operation  in  other  important  interests.  His 
prominent  identification  with  the  St.  Louis  Transit  Company  and 
the  United  Railways  Company  of  St.  Louis  has  been  referred  to. 
He  is  a director  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  a 
director  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company  and  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee.  Mr.  Carleton  is  a modest 
and  unassuming  but  most  enterprising  and  progressive  man  of 
large  affairs,  yet  from  the  great  business  interests  with  which  he 
is  identified  he  turns  helpfully  to  Christian  and  humanitarian 
work.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Centenary  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  of  St.  Louis  and  superintendent  of  its  Sunday 
school,  and  is  a trustee  of  the  St.  Louis  organization  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  married  in  1884,  Miss  Annie 
Laurie  Hays,  and  they  have  two  sons  and  six  daughters. 

John  Herriott,  of  Stuart,  Guthrie  county,  la.,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  president  of  the  senate  of  Iowa,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1844,  son  of  David  and  Isabella  (Friar)  Herriott.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a son  of  James  Her- 
riott, who  was  prominent  in  the  militia  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  John  Herriott  was  reared  in  his  native  State,  and  on 
account  of  his  father’s  long  illness  was  prevented  from  attending 
a full  educational  course.  In  1861  he  became  a private  in  Com- 
pany K,  First  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and  remained  with  this  com- 
pany until  the  last  year  of  the  war.  He  was  wounded  three 
times  and  participated  in  sixty-six  battles  and  skirmishes.  After 
the  war  he  attended  school  for  three  months;  in  August,  1865, 
he  came  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Scott  county.  There  he  pros- 
pered as  a farmer  until  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Stuart,  la., 
and  engaged  in  conducting  a drug  and  book  store.  Mr.  Herriott 
has  been  very  successful  in  business  and  is  now  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising, banking  and  farming  at  Stuart.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  Guthrie  county  and  filled  this  position  until 
1882.  In  1894  he  was  elected  state  treasurer  and  served  three 
terms  in  that  important  office;  in  1901  he  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor  and  president  of  the  senate;  in  1903  he  was  again  nom- 
inated for  these  positions  and  his  election  is  a certainty.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  senate  during  the  Twenty-ninth  session  of  the 
general  assembly  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Democratic 
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and  Republican  members  for  his  able  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  this  important  body.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican,  active  in 
the  interests  of  the  party  and  has  attended  twenty-seven  state 
conventions.  He  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Iowa,  and  of  the  Grant  Club  of  Des  Moines.  He  was 
married  at  Herriottsville,  Pa.,  to  Nellie  F.,  daughter  of  Richard 
Moss,,  and  they  have  four  children:  Frank  Irving,  clerk  to  the 
president  of  the  senate,  and  a graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; L.  B.,  on  his  father’s  farm  near  Stuart,  la.;  John  Donald, 
a student ; Della  Irene,  wife  of  Jacob  F.  Blackman,  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Stuart,  la.  Mr.  Herriott  is  a man  of 
sterling  worth  and  uncompromising  integrity.  His  long  public 
career  has  made  him  known  to  many  citizens  of  Iowa  and  he 
commands  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  meets. 
It  is  freely  prophesied  in  Iowa  that  yet  higher  political  honors 
await  him. 


LaVega  G.  Kinne,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  member  of  the  board  of  control 
of  state  institutions  of  Iowa,  was  born 
in  New  York  State,  November  5,  1846, 
son  of  HCsop  and  Lydia  (Beebe) 
Kinne,  both  natives  of  the  Empire 
State.  Judge  Kinne  was  reared  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  attended  the  graded 
and  high  schools  of  that  city,  took  a 
partial  course  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  was  graduated,  in  1868,  from 
the  law  department  of  that  institu- 
tion, with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  The  following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  LaSalle 
county,  111.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1869  commenced  to  practice  law  at 
Toledo,  la.  There  he  was  associated  with  Judge  G.  R.  Stuble 
and  H.  J.  Stiger,  both  prominent  figures  in  legal  and  legislative 
circles.  From  1884  to  1887  he  was  district  judge  of  the  Seven- 
teenth judicial  district  of  Iowa;  later  he  served  over  one  year 
in  this  position  and  resigned  to  go  on  the  supreme  bench.  From 
1892  to  1898  he  was  a justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  was  chief 
justice  during  the  last  year  of  his  incumbency.  In  April,  1898, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Shaw  a member  of  the  board  of 
control,  and  from  1900  to  1902  was  chairman  of  the  board;  in 
April,  1902,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cummins  for  a six 
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year  term  on  this  board.  This  board  has  supervision  over  all 
of  the  charitable,  correctional  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State. 
For  a short  time  in  1889  Judge  Kinne  was  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Des  Moines  Leader.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  of  the  Prairie  Club  of  Des  Mbines.  Judge  Kinne  is  a 
prominent  Democrat  and  for  a number  of  years  was  chairman  of 
the  State  Central  Democratic  committee.  For  ten  years  he  was 
legal  lecturer  on  domestic  relations  and  taxation  at  the  State 
University ; also  a member  of  the  faculty  and  a lecturer  for  some 
years  at  the  Iowa  College  of  Law.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association,  one  of  its  first  presidents,  and 
is  now  chairman  of  the  committee  on  law  reform.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  legislation.  He  is  a member  from  Iowa  of  the 
commission  to  secure  uniformity  of  legislation.  He  is  the  author 
•of  “Kinne’s  Pleading  and  Practice,”  the  first  edition  being  pub- 
lished in  1884  and  the  work  is  now  in  the  second  edition.  He 
has  delivered  many  addresses  in  Iowa  and  other  States  and  the 
paper  on  “Prevention  of  the  Propagation  and  Increase  of  Defect- 
ives, Delinquents  and  Criminals”  which  he  read  before  the  State 
meeting  of  Association  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Minne- 
sota, held  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  November  20,  1901,  was  widely 
circulated  over  the  country  and  highly  approved.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Peru,  111.,  to  Mary  E.  Abrams  and  they  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Lillian  and  Hettie. 

Henry  Nicolaus,  of  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  was  born  in  Gommersheim,  in  the 
province  of  Pfalz,  Germany,  August 
14,  1850,  and  is  a son  of  Gottfried  and 
Caroline  Nicolaus.  He  received  his 
•education  in  the  public  and  polytechnic 
schools  of  his  native  country,  and  at 
an  early  age  became  apprenticed  to  a 
brewer.  When  he  was  eighteen  years 
old  he  came  to  America,  locating  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  became  employed 
by  Becker  & Hoppe,  and  after  a year 
entered  the  employ  of  E.  Anheuser  & 

Co.  In  1872  Mr.  Nicolaus  returned  to 
Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
spending  some  time  at  Vienna  and  Munich,  and  upon  his  re-ar- 
rival in  America,  became  malster  and  brewer  at  the  Muehlhaeuser 
VUc — 5 
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Brewery  at  Cincinnati,  remaining  there  three  years.  From  there 
he  went  to  Keokuk,  la.,  and  became  foreman  in  the  brewing 
establishment  of  Leisy  & Brother,  and  in  1879  came  again  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  Feuerbacher  & 
Schlossstein  Brewery.  A year  later  Mr.  Nicolaus,  in  company 
with  others,  formed  the  Green  Tree  Brewing  Company,  of  which 
he  became  superintendent,  and  in  1899  this  plant  was  transferred 
to  the  St.  Louis  Brewing  Association,  with  Mr.  Nicolaus  assist- 
ant manager  for  the  new  corporation.  Three  years  later  he 
became  manager  for  the  Green  Tree  Brewery,  and  a director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Brewing  Association,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
latter.  The  success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  he  has  put 
forth  has  induced  him  to  become  interested  in  other  enterprises. 
As  a member  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  he  occupies  an  influ- 
ential position  among  the  energetic  and  enterprising  business 
men  of  the  city.  Mr.  Nicolaus  has  an  open  hearted  and  open 
handed  nature,  and  is  most  generous  toward  the  worthy  charities 
of  St.  Louis.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  but  takes  no  active 
part  in  its  affairs.  All  the  leading  German  societies, -the  Union, 
the  St.  Louis,  and  the  Jockey  Clubs,  claim  his  name  upon  the 
roll  of  membership,  and  in  them  all  he  is  an  interested  and  active 
member.  April  26,  1883,  he  married  Mary  Uhrig,  daughter  of 
Ignatius  Uhrig,  of  St.  Louis,  but  her  father  dying  when  she  was 
but  two  years  old  her  mother  married  Louis  Schlossstein,  and 
he  was  a most  kind  father,  the  only  one  she  ever  knew.  Mrs. 
Nicolaus  died  April  6,  1899,  Laving  three  children,  Stella  C., 
Louis  J.,  and  Elsa  K. 

George  W.  Parker,  who  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  is  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  Central  West  as 
a successful  lawyer  and  railway  presi- 
dent. He  is  now  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  a resident  of  St.  Louis,. 
Mo.,  where  he  is  enjoying  in  private 
citizenship  the  fruits  of  an  active  and 
well  spent  life.  Born  in  Springfield,. 
Ilk,  he  was  the  son  of  Leonard  Buford 
Parker,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
once  sheriff  of  Hardin  county,  Ky., 
who  was  in  turn  a son  of  Abram 
Parker,  a soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  mother  of 
George  W.  Parker  was  Elizabeth  A.  Fairleigh,  a native  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  and  a daughter  of  Andrew  and  Letitia  Fairleigh,  who 
lived  upon  their  farm  in  the  Blue  Grass  State  and  there  reared 
their  large  and  well  known  family.  The  boyhood  scenes  and 
early  life  of  George  W.  Parker  were  shifted  from  Illinois  to  Ken- 
tucky on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  This  having 
occurred  while  George  W.  was  a mere  infant,  his  widowed 
mother  returned  to  her  native  State  in  order  to  be  near  her  peo- 
ple, and  while  George  W.  Parker  was  born  north  of  Mason’s 
and  Dixon’s  line  it  should  be  noted  that  he  was  reared  south  of 
it,  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  of  him  that  he  belongs  to  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  Like  most  of  the  sons  of  the  early  West- 
ern pioneers,  he  was  endowed  with  only  a meager  share  of  this 
world’s  goods,  and  had  to  earn  the  money  necessary  to  educate 
himself.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Elizabethtown 
(Kentucky)  Academy.  While  a mere  youth  he  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Elizabethtown  Register.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  after  having  served  a four  years’ 
apprenticeship,  he  purchased  by  the  aid  of  some  friends  the  plant 
of  this  paper  and  assumed  its  editorship.  He  thus  became  both 
editor  and  proprietor  of  a newspaper  at  an  age  when  most  young 
men  are  y6t  wholly  undecided  as  to  what  vocation  they  will  fol- 
low. But  this  was  merely  a means  to  accomplish  an  end.  It 
was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  tie  himself  up  for  life  to  the  pursuit  of 
journalism,  but  rather  to  use  it  as  a stepping  stone  to  another 
pursuit  more  to  his  liking.  He  conducted  the  paper  successfully 
for  two  years  and  sold  the  same  to  advantage,  expecting  to  then 
commence  the  study  of  law.  At  this  juncture,  however,  the  citi- 
zens of  Glasgow,  Ky.,  sent  a deputation  to  solicit  him  to  start  a 
paper  in  their  town  and  offered  special  inducements  to  that 
end.  He  finally  decided  to  forego  his  cherished  plans  for  a sea- 
son and  moved  to  Glasgow,  where  he  established  the  Glasgow 
Free  Press.  After  conducting  it  for  one  year,  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  on  favorable  terms,  and  then  fitted  himself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  After  studying  for  two  years  in  the  law  office  of  his 
cousin,  Col.  Thomas  B.  Fairleigh,  of  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  he  com- 
pleted a course  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, graduating  in  March,  1861.  Meanwhile  from  his  earliest 
recollection  he  had  frequently  heard  his  mother  give  glowing 
accounts  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois.  These  served  to  make  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  him,  that  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  choose  a location  for  the  practice  of  law,  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  decide  to  return  to  the  State  of  his  birth.  Locating  in 
Charleston,  111.,  he  was  for  fifteen  years  a member  of  the  law 
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firm  of  Wiley  & Parker.  It  was  here  that  his  career  in  railway 
life  was  begun.  Shortly  after  settling  at  Charleston,  he  was  made 
local  attorney  for  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  & Terre  Haute  Railroad, 
which  passed  through  that  place.  After  this  his  rise  in  railway 
life  was  rapid.  In  1865  he  was  promoted  to  general  counsel  of 
the  road;  in  1867  he  was  made  vice  president,  and  in  1876  he 
was  also  made  general  manager  of  the  road,  at  which  time  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  St.  Louis.  In  1887  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  company.  In  1869-70  he  built  the  southeast 
division  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  & Terre  Haute  Railroad,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  St.  Louis  & Cairo  Short  Line,  with  a branch 
to  Paducah,  Ky.  Mr.  Parker  continued  as  president  of  the  main 
line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  & Terre  Haute  Railroad  until  1889 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Big  Four.  After  this  he  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line  until  1896,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Illinois  Central.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Parker  had  begun  to  take  part 
in  the  financial  development  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
vice  president  of  the  Continental  National  Bank  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  in  1890  he  organized  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and 
became  its  president.  This  was  the  second  trust  company  organ- 
ized in  the  city.  The  strain  of  directing  the  affairs  of  both  rail- 
road and  trust  company,  however,  soon  proved  too  arduous  for 
him.  His  health  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  rest.  Resign- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  trust  company,  and  leaving  the  rail- 
road’s affairs  in  charge  of  his  son,  Clarence  F.  Parker,  he  went 
abroad.  Regaining  his  health  in  travel  and  at  Carlsbad,  after 
an  absence  of  several  months  he  returned  home,  and  resumed 
supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  company  until  the  sale 
of  same,  since  which  time,  though  he  has  nominally  been  a pri- 
vate citizen,  he  has  been  busy  with  the  management  of  his  own 
personal  affairs,  declining  many  offers  of  official  employment. 
Mr.  Parker  enjoys  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
enterprise,  which  he  ever  took  hold  of,  proved  a failure.  His 
business  ventures  all  through  his  career  have  been  successful, 
even  beyond  his  expectations — a fact  of  which  he  is  justly  proud; 
and  since  their  great  success  was  due  in  a large  measure  to  his 
persevering  industry,  unerring  judgment,  fine  business  tact,  and 
splendid  executive  ability,  he  deserves  the  highest  possible  credit. 
In  Mr.  Parker  are  combined  the  spirit  of  energy  and  progressive- 
ness of  the  North,  and  graceful  dignity  and  placid  courtesy  of  the 
South.  An  upright  Christian  gentleman,  he  has  for  years  been 
a consistent  member  and  communicant  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Though  an  ardent  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Parker 
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has  at  all  times  tenaciously  eschewed  mixing  actively  in  matters 
political,  more  than  to  east  his  vote.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  of  his  life  were  his  services  in  the  Illinois  legislature  in 
1869  and  1870,  and  his  candidacy  for  the  mayoralty  of  St.  Louis 
in  1901,  when  he  was  the  chosen  candidate  of  his  party  for  mayor. 
Could  he  have  consulted  his  own  private  wishes  in  the  matter, 
he  would  have  preferred  to  decline  the  nomination,  but  coming 
as  it  did,  wholly  unsought,  and  possessing  the  flattering  quality 
of  unanimity,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  as  an  American  citi- 
zen to  accept,  and  thus  obey  his  party’s  command.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  preferred  defeat  to  success  he  plunged  into  the  fight 
with  all  the  vim  and  earnestness  of  a political  commander-in- 
chief. The  campaign  was  made  memorable  by  the  strenuous 
activity  of  the  candidates  and  their  lieutenants  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Parker’s  campaign  was  a brilliant  one,  and  his  defeat,  as  his 
friends  insist,  was  only  accomplished  through  the  operation  of 
the  Nesbit  election  law,  and  the  unscrupulousness  of  some  of  his 
political  opponents  who  applied  it.  He  is  proud  of  having  served 
his  party  faithfully  in  this  contest,  but  rejoices  over  the  fact  that 
the  fates  political  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a successful 
private  life,  without  any  of  the  vexations  which  naturally  beset 
the  mayor  of  a great  city  like  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Parker  is  a Mason, 
and  a member  of  the  Missouri  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  is  a director  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Company,  and  a member  of  the  committees  on  transportation, 
legislation,  education,  and  a member  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  and  .liberal  arts.  Mr.  Parker  married 
in  Charleston,  111.,  in  1863,  Miss  Nellie  Ferguson,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Aaron  Ferguson,  an  old  resident  and  physician  of  the 
place.  They  have  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  sons  are  Clarence  F.  Parker,  an  official  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  Charles  M.  Parker,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
business  of  the  American  Radiator  Company,  with  temporary 
residence  at  Berlin.  The  three  daughters  are  Letticia,  Bessie 
and  Gertrude,  the  second  named,  Bessie,  being  the  wife  of  A.  H. 
Brueggeman  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  third,  Gertrude,  is  married  to 
Ewing  Hill,  Jr.,  also  of  St.  Louis. 

Charles  Ashman  Dudley,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a prominent 
attorney,  was  born  in  Ohio  November  14,  1839;  son  of  Charles 
and  Sarah  (Leet)  Dudley,  both  natives  of  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.  Young  Dudley  was  reared  in  his  native  State,  attended 
the  public  schools,  the  Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute,  and 
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in  1865  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  with  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Then  he  attended  the  law  department 
of  that  school  for  one  year;  in  1867  came  to  Des  Moines  and 
read  law  under  Mitchell  & Brown;  in  1869  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  later  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Brown  & Dud- 
ley, which  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  in  1886;  the 
firm  of  Mitchell  & Dudley  was  formed  then  and  continued  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell  in  1890;  in  1891  the  present  firm  of 
Dudley  & Coffin  was  formed  and  this  agreeable  and  profitable 
relationship  has  been  continued  since  that  time.  Mr.  Dudley  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State  and  enjoys 
a splendid  practice.  He  represents  the  Iowa  Loan  & Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Marquardt  Savings  Bank  and  other  important  interests. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Iowa  College  of  Law. 
The  practice  of  his  firm  extends  over  all  Iowa  and  they  have 
appeared  before  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Dudley  is  an  active  Republican  and  has  attended  many  conven- 
tions of  his  party.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a Presbyterian  and 
is  an  elder  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  of  Des  Moines. 
He  was  married  in  Dubuque,  la.,  in  April,  1871,  to  Sarah  E. 
Washburn  of  Des  Moines,  and  they  have  three  children,  Frank  L., 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; Plimmon,  a student  of  Des  Moines ; 
Cora  E.,  wife  of  Arthur  E.  Kenyon,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Mr.  Dudley  is  an  able  lawyer,  an  upright  citizen  and  a Christian 
gentleman.  He  has  resided  in  Des  Moines  for  more  than  a third 
of  a century  and  by  his  correct  life,  courteous  manner  and  genial 
disposition  has  won  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  entire  city. 

i 

Horatio  F.  Dale,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  leading  attorney  and 
senior  member  of  the  wrell  known  firm  of  Dale  & Harvison,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  May  8,  1849.  He  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  University  College  of  London  and  by  private  tutors  in 
England.  He  came  to  Dubuque,  la.,  in  1870;  there  read  law 
under  the  prominent  firm  of  Wilson  & O’Donnell  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1872.  Two  years  later  he  located  in  Adams 
county,  la.,  and  there  prospered  as  an  attorney  until  1892,  when 
he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  where  he  has  practiced  since.  The 
present  firm  of  Dale  & Harvison  was  formed  in  1902  and  they 
represent  the  Bankers’  Mutual  Casualty  Company,  the  Eagle  Iron 
Works,  the  Century  Savings  Bank,  and  do  a large  general  prac- 
tice. He  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  court  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  revise  the  code  of  Iowa  and  was  engaged  in  this 
important  work  during  1894  and  the  greater  part  of  1895.  Mr. 
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Dale  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  Iowa, 
being  a Knight  Templar,  a Thirty-second  degree  and  a Shriner 
Mason,  and  is  a past  commander  of  Des  Moines  Consistory  of 
Thirty-second  degree  Masons.  Mr.  Dale  is  a Democrat  of  promi- 
nence and  was  nominated  by  that  party  for  the  State  senate  in 

1891,  presidential  elector  for  the  Eighth  Congressional  district  in 

1892,  and  was  a candidate  for  secretary  of  state  in  1894.  He  was 
not  elected  to  any  of  these  offices,  as  the  State  was  hopelessly 
Republican  and  the  contests  were  made  more  for  principle  than 
with  the  hope  of  election.  Mr.  Dale  was  married  in  Adams  county 
in  1883,  to  Elsie  J.  McCune  and  they  have  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Dale  has  made 
a decided  success  of  his  professional  career  and  stands  high  at  the 
bar.  In  private  life  he  is  a pleasant,  companionable  gentleman 
and  possesses  a large  circle  of  friends. 

James  B.  Weaver,  of  Colfax,  la.,  a prominent  attorney  and  a 
distinguished  citizen,  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  12,  1833. 
When  quite  young  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Michigan  and 
in  1842  removed  to  Van  Buren  county,  la.  On  the  opening  of 
the  “new  purchase”  secured  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  he 
located  in  Davis  county,  la.  He  was  reared  in  Davis  county, 
attended  the  schools  of  that  section  and  in  1855  was  graduated 
from  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  College.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  graduation  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  served  as  a member  of  the 
examining  committee,  and  during  his  attendance  at  this  school 
Bellamy  Storer  was  his  chief  preceptor  and  directed  his  studies 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession.  After  graduation  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Davis  county  and  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1861  he  became  a private  in  Company  G,  Second 
Iowa  infantry,  was  elected  first  lieutenant  during  the  same  year; 
passed  through  the  grades  of  major  and  colonel  of  this  regi- 
ment and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallantry  on  the 
field,  on  recommendation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  his  home,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  in  1866  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  Second 
Judicial  district.  He  held  this  position  for  four  years  and  during 
this  time  he  was  appointed  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
First  Congressional  district  and  filled  both  offices  coincidentlv. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  an  independent  candidate, 
receiving  twenty-one  hundred  majority,  and  overcoming  a major- 
ity of  four  thousand  of  the  previous  election.  In  1880  he  was 
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nominated  by  the  National  party  for  president  of  the  United 
States  and  polled  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  votes;  in  1882  he 
was  again  a candidate  for  congress  in  a three-sided  fight,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1884  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected  to  con- 
gress; in  1886  he  was  re-elected  ; in  1888  he  was  defeated  by 
Major  Lacey,  the  present  incumbent.  In  1892  he  was  again  nom- 
inated for  president  of  the  United  States  and  on  this  occasion  by 
the  People’s  party.  He  spoke  in  twenty-nine  states,  received 
twenty-two  electoral  votes  and  one  million  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  popular  votes.  In  1894  he  was  nominated  for  con- 
gress in  the  Ninth  district,  though  not  a resident,  and  in  1898 
ran  for  congress  in  the  Sixth  district,  but  suffered  defeat 
in  both  cases.  General  Weaver  is  noted  as  a campaign  speaker 
of  great  force  and  versatility  and  has  spoken  repeatedly  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  except  Vermont.  He 
was  a delegate-at-large  from  Iowa  to  the  National  Democratic 
convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  His  speech  placing  W.  J.  Bryan 
in  nomination  at  the  National  Populist  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1896,  has  become  a classic  among  the  gems  of  convention  ora- 
tory. He  figures  also  in  Justice  Brewer’s  collection  of  the  noted 
orators  of  the  world.  His  repeated  and  successful  struggles  in 
congress  were  so  resourceful  and  marked  by  such  intellectual 
virility  as  to  attract  national  attention  and  will  long  stand  as  land- 
marks in  the  national  house  of  representatives — that  greatest 
of  all  intellectual  tiltyards  in  the  world.  He  is  now  serving  his 
•second  year  as  mayor  of  Colfax  and  his  vigorous  intellect  and 
rugged  health  give  promise  of  many  years  of  future  activity. 
General  Weaver  is  ah  accomplished  writer,  being  the  author  of 
a book  entitled  “A  Call  to  Action,”  and  is  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  leading  magazines.  He  is  a Mason,  Odd  Fellow,  and  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Loyal 
Legion.  He  was  married  most  happily  in  Van  Buren  county, 
in  1858,  to  Clara  Vinson,  and  they  have  seven  children,  two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  General  Weaver  is  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man of  high  character  and  in  many  ways  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  a soldier,  as  a statesman, 
as  a citizen  and  as  a man  he  is  without  reproach. 

The  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company,  the  largest  Shoe 
House  in  the  World,  is  a “great  oak”  which  was  grown  from 
an  “acorn”  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  planted  at  106  Locust 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1872,  by  the  firm  of  Hamilton  & Brown. 
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The  first  year’s  sales  amounted  to  two  hundred  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  business  was  founded  on  a cash  basis  and 
Hamilton  & Brown  were  the  first  in  the  wholesale  shoe  business 
to  try  such  an  experiment.  It  was  not  only  successful,  but 
carried  them  unscathed  through  the  great  commercial  panic 
of  1873  and  through  several  later  panics,  when  many  credit 
houses  fell  by  the  wayside.  This  mode  of  doing  business  enabled 
them  to  sell  on  so  close  a margin  that  they  outstripped  their  com- 
petitors, and  their  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  they  were  obliged 
every  few  years  to  seek  larger  quarters.  First  they  moved  to 
41 1 M|ain  street,  and  took  Messrs.  E.  F.  Williams  and  W.  H. 
Carroll,  their  two  best  salesmen,  in  partnership  with  them,  mak- 
ing the  firm  Hamilton,  Brown  & Co.  Then  lack  of  room  again 
forced  them  to  move  to  Main  street  and  Washington  avenue,  and 
from  there  they  moved  to  Broadway  and  Washington  avenue, 
thence  to  Tenth  street  and  Washington  avenue,  whence  they 
moved  finally  and  permanently  to  the  magnificent  A.  D.  Brown 
building  of  steel  fire  proof  construction,  including  nine  stories 
and  a basement  and  covering  a lot  128x150  feet,  facing  on  Wash- 
ington avenue,  Twelfth  street  and  St.  Charles  street.  In  1883 
the  concern  incorporated  as  a stock  company  with  a paid  up  cash 
capital  of  $400,000  which  in  1888  was  increased  to  $500,000,  in 
December,  1890,  to  $750,000,  in  1893  to  $1,000,000,  and  in  1902 
to  $1,500,000.  In  1884  the  concern  began  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  on  the  two  top  floors  of  their  store  at  Tenth  street  and 
Washington  avenue,  but  as  the  entire  six  floors  and  basement 
were  soon  required  for  store  room,  and  the  sale  of  their  own  prod- 
uct had  increased  so  much,  a separate  factory  building  was 
essential.  The  first  factory  was  erected  in  1888  at  Twenty-first 
and  Locust  streets,  a five-story  and  basement  building,  120x155 
feet,  with  a capacity  of  5,000  pairs  of  shoes  daily.  Later  it  was 
enlarged  by  two  more  stories  and  by  side  additions,  giving  it  a 
capacity  of  8,500  pairs  daily.  Since  1891  it  has  been  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  W.  F.  McElroy,  the  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany. December  27,  1898,  a block  of  ground  300  feet  square, 
bounded  by  Ninth,  Carroll,  Tenth  and  Marion  streets,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  company.  Immediately  a factory  300  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide,  with  a 50x75  foot  L,  all  five  stories  high,  was 
put  up  and  named  the  “Sunlight”  factory.  William  M.  Sloan 
was  elected  by  the  directory  as  its  superintendent.  In  the  main 
building  is  made  a medium  class  of  women’s,  misses’  and  chil- 
dren’s shoes,  and  the  L is  used  exclusively  for  boys’  and  youths' 
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shoes.  The  factory  has  a capacity  of  10,000  pairs  daily,  and  the 
company  owns  ground  space  enough  to  double  its  size,  which  it 
will  doubtless  be  called  upon  to  do  at  no  great  distant  date..  In 
March,  1902,  the  company  bought  a lot  fronting  285  feet  8 inches 
on  Randolph  street,  just  east  of  Jefferson  avenue  and  extending 
south  232  feet.  There  was  a good  sized  building  on  this  prop- 
erty to  which  the  company  immediately  made  extensive  additions, 
establishing  a factory  exclusively  for  workingmen’s  shoes  with  a 
capacity  of  10,000  pairs  daily,  called  “Union”  factory,  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  H.  M.  Zimmerman.  All  shoes  made  in  this  fac- 
tory bear  the  union  stamp.  In  November,  1902,  the  company 
purchased  fifty  front  feet  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-first  and  Olive 
streets  and  began  the  erection  of  another  factory,  which  now 
completed  is  eight  stories  high,  superintended  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
McElroy  in  connection  with  the  Twenty-first  and  Locust  streets 
plant.  In  the  latter,  men’s  fine  shoes  are  made  as  in  the  past,  and 
in  the  former,  ladies’  fine  shoes.  These  plants  are  called  “Ameri- 
can Lady”  factory  and  “American  Gentleman”  factory,  respec- 
tively, after  the  shoes  bearing  these  names  on  which  the  company 
has  built  a world-wide  reputation.  This  gives  them  a total  daily 
output  of  over  31,000  pairs  and  necessitates  the  employment  of 
5,000  hands.  Every  employe  of  the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Com- 
pany is  made  to  feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  business, 
whether  he  is  a stockholder  or  not  (and  there  are  more  than  100 
stockholders),  and  every  employe  is  proud  to  see  the  business 
increase  and  does  everything  in  his  power  to  build  it  up.  A 
fundamental  principle  of  the  company,  included  in  its  by-laws, 
is  that  no  one  not  an  employe  of  the  company  shall  hold  stock  in 
it,  and  to  this  rule  only  one  or  two  exceptions  have  been  made. 
The  affairs  of  the  concern  are  managed  by  a board  of  seven 
directors  consisting  of  A.  D.  Brown,  the  president ; W.  F. 
McElroy,  the  vice-president ; R.  F.  Spencer,  the  treasurer ; H.  L. 
Brady,  the  secretary;  J.  M.  Sloan,  Chauncey  Ladd  and  W.  M. 
Sloan.  The  company’s  shipments  in  1903  amounted  to 
$8,449,247.86.  It  has  been  its  custom  to  set  a mark  ahead  of  its 
actual  sales  and  work  up  to  it.  Ten  millions  is  the  figure  it  has 
now  set  and  with  its  increased  capital  and  facilities,  it  expects 
soon  to  reach  it.  Seventy-two  traveling  salesmen  represent  it 
on  the  road,  in  territories  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  from  Canada  to  Central  America.  In  1903 
forty-six  of  them  sold  $100,507  to  $305,610  each  of  the  products 
of  its  factories. 
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Alanson  D.  Brown,  president  of 
the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  on  a farm 
near  Slyboro,  Washington  county, 

N.  Y.,  March  21,  1847,  a son  of  David 
and  Malinda  (Roblee)  Brown.  His 
parents  had  a well-kept  farm,  and  a 
ready  market  near  at  hand,  and  their 
income,  though  not  large,  was  always 
steady  and  assured.  The  boy  was  early 
inured  to  hard  work.  Practically  all 
his  spare  moments  were  devoted  to 
assisting  his  parents  around  the  farm 
and  house,  but  he  acquired  a fair  edu- 
cation, though  it  was  obtained  under  difficulties.  His  father 
and  mother  wanted  him  to  be  a farmer  and  his  secret  plans  were 
all  for  a business  career.  He  worked  faithfully  on  the  home 
place  and  enough  elsewhere  to  save  a little  money  which  he  sup- 
plemented with  the  proceeds  of  small  but  successful  commercial 
transactions.  For  some  time  he  kept  his  neck  under  the  yoke 
of  the  life  that  he  didn’t  care  for.  It  began  to  gall  at  last,  and 
then  he  reached  out  for  an  opening  in  the  business  world  at 
Granville,  near  his  home,  but  found  that  he  lacked  familiarity 
with  certain  duties  that  would  be  required  of  him.  He  must 
know,  how  to  keep  books  and  attend  to  other  details  of  business, 
and  the  only  way  for  him  to  acquire  this  technical  knowledge  was 
to  go  to  a business  college.  At  home  the  idea  was  frowned  upon. 
In  the  fall  of  1864  he  left  home  in  the  absence  of  his  parents  and 
went  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  where  he  graduated  at  Lamsey’s  Commer- 
cial College  with  first  honors  in  a class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students.  He  then  became  a clerk  in  a drug  and  grocery  house 
at  Granville,  where  he  worked  more  than  a year.  Thus  equipped 
with  actual  business  experience  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge 
and  with  no  capital  except  ambition  and  enthusiasm,  he  accompa- 
nied his  Uncle  Charles  W.  Brown,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  to 
Columbus,  Miss.,  and  was  employed  in  his  store  at  that  place  as 
clerk  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  became  partner 
with  his  uncle  and  in  three  years  sold  out  his  interest  for  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  With  the  additional  experience  gained  in 
Columbus  and  the  thirteen  thousand  dollars  he  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  1872  and  founded  the  business  that  was  destinede  to  become 
the  largest  in  the  world  in  the  shoe  line.  This  departure  grew 
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out  of  his  meeting  with  J.  M.  Hamilton,  a man  of  large  experi- 
ence in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade  and  an  employe  of 
Appleton,  Noyes  & Company.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  just  returned 
from  the  East  where  he  had  purchased  with  ten  thousand  dollars, 
the  savings  of  years,  a good  stock  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  was 
preparing  to  open  a small  store  on  Locust  street.  A warm 
friendship  sprang  up  almost  immediately  between  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Brown  offered  to  assist  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  the  store  for  ten  days,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  if 
mutually  satisfactory  he  proposed  to  put  his  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  in  the  firm  and  take  a half  interest.  The  experiment 
was  tried  with  success,  and  on  the  tenth  day  Mr.  Brown  himself 
drew  up  the  partnership  papers  which  brought  into  being  the 
great  establishment  of  Hamilton— Brown,  which  grew  into  the 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company,  with  a capital  of  $1,500,000, 
selling,  in  1903,  goods  to  the  value  of  $8,449,247.86,  and  operat- 
ing four  large  factories  employing  about  5,000  hands.  In  1898 
there  was  erected  at  Twelfth  street  and  Washington  avenue,  a 
nine-story  steel  construction  fire  proof  building  with  a frontage 
of  one  hundred  twenty-six  feet  and  extending  from  Washington 
avenue  to  St.  Charles  street,  as  a permanent  home  for  the  Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe  Company,  which  is  considered  the  handsomest 
commercial  structure  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  outset,  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Hamilton  resolved  to  conduct  their  business  on  a strictly  cash 
basis  and  to  this  fact  they  owe  the  salvation  of  their  firm  in  1893. 
They  came  through  that  year  of  crisis  with  an  increased  business 
and  well  started  on  the  road  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
knowledge  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  his  large  personal  follow- 
ing, and  Mr.  Brown’s  excellent  executive  ability  were  together 
effective  and  from  its  start,  the  firm  prospered  and  gained  ever- 
increasing  headway.  Mr.  Brown  has  always  been  a firm  believer 
in  the  truth  that  those  who  help'  to  create  the  wealth  should 
share  in  it  and  his  faithful  employes  have  always  been  rewarded 
with  an  interest  in  the  business  they  assisted  to  advance.  Four 
years  after  the  firm  of  Hamilton  & Brown  started,  two  of  its 
best  salesmen  were  admitted  to  partnership  and  today  there  are 
no  less  than  one  hundred  thirty  of  its  employes  on  the  roster  of 
stockholders.  Starting  in  business  life  with  no  capital  but  his 
own  energy  as  clerk  in  a general  country  store  ML  Brown  has 
become  one  of  the  millionaires  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  head  of  one 
of  the  greatest  business  institutions.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  that  city  ;Mr.  Brown 
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was  one  of  its  pioneers.  Though  his  firm  began  as  a jobbing  house, 
it  embarked  in  1883  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  which  it  sold,  and 
now  employs  thousands  of  hands  in  its  various  factories.  In  1877 
Mr.  Brown  married  Miss  Ella  Gertrude  Bills,  daughter  of 
Charles  C.  Bills,  for  many  years  a large  manufacturer  of  shoes  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  He  has  six  children,  five  daughters  and  one  son. 
In  speaking  of  his  life, he  sometimes  says  that  he  is  thrice  married, 
“To  my  wife,  to  my  church  and  to  my  shoe  company.55  He  is 
a member  of  the  Third  Baptist  church  and  for  a business  man 
with  so  many  demands  upon  his  time  is  singularly  faithful  in 
fulfilling  his  church  duties,  having  filled  the  office  of  deacon  and 
taught  every  Sunday  morning  for  many  years,  a Sunday  school 
class  of  twenty  young  men.  He  believes  in  young  men,  but  he 
also  believes  that  every  young  man  should  have  a regular  church 
connection  and  invest  his  own  soul  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
Christian  character.  He  is  president  of  the  Missouri  Baptist 
Sanitarium  to  which  he  has  made  large  donations  at  different 
times,  amounting  to  a total  of  $80,000  and  the  institution  now 
has  a fine  property  at  Taylor  and  Bell  avenues,  in  St.  Louis, 
and  an  endowment  of  $25,000.  He  also  gave  $25,000  to  William 
Jewell  College  at  Liberty,  Mo.,  another  Baptist  institution.  Mr. 
Brown  is  unique.  He  is  open  and  direct  in  all  he  does,  and  is 
no  lover  of  indirection ; he  cherishes  no  regard  for  the  hiding 
quality  in  any  nature.  “Be  open  in  all  you  say  and  do  and  have 
no  hidden  thoughts,55  he  asserts.  “Let  people  know  what  you 
think  you  say  and  they  will  have  a confidence  in  you  that  you 
cannot  win  by  hiding  away  from  them.55  Following  are  some 
epigrams  in  which  he  firmly  believes.  “The  chief  want  in  life 
is  somebody  to  make  us  do  the  best  we  can.55  “Keep  the  quality 
up.55  “Enthusiasm  is  a great  staple.55  “All  at  it,  always  at  it, 
brings  success.55  “Let  any  young  man  adopt  these  rules — in- 
dustry, faithfulness,  sobriety  and  Christianity,  and  he  cannot 
fail  to  succeed.55  “Take  God  as  your  partner  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  common  sense  enough  to  take  good  care  of  your 
health.55  “If  you  believe  you  can  accomplish  a thing  and  do 
your  best,  you  cannot  fail.55 
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Warren  F.  McElroy,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born 
near  Hannibal,  Mo.,  June,  1866,  and 
in  1884  went  to  St.  Louis  and  secured 
the  first  position  he  ever  held  as  a clerk 
in  the  factory  department  of  the  Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe  Company.  As  he 
displayed  unusual  ability  in  that  de- 
partment, he  was  in  1891  made  super- 
intendent of  the  factory  at  Twenty- 
first  and  Locust  streets,  which  position 
he  has  since  filled  with  much  credit. 
Under  his  administration  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  factory  has  so  increased  that  the  plant  has 
been  enlarged  several  times,  and  now  another  factory  by  the 
side  of  it  is  being  built  to  relieve  congestion  and  enable  Mr. 
McElroy  to  supply  the  demand  for  his  goods.  The  new  factory 
is  called  the  “American  Lady”  and  the  old  one  the  “American 
Gentleman”  factory.  In  1899  Mr.  McElroy  married  Miss 
Estella  Brown,  daughter  of  A.  D.  Brown,  president  of  the  Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe  Company,  and  they  have  one  daughter. 


Horace  L.  Brady,  secretary  of  the 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  that  city,  June 
22,  1861,  and  connected  himself  with 
the  shoe  business  as  office  boy  with  the 
old  firm  of  James  M.  Hamilton  & Com- 
pany, at  4 1 06  Locust  street.  With  the 
firm  of  Hamilton  & Brown,  he  was 
given  the  position  of  shipping  clerk, 
which  he  held  for  three  years,  and  then 
became  house  salesman,  continuing  in 
that  capacity  until  January,  1880,  when 
he  began  to  travel  for  the  company  in 
southwest  Missouri  and  northwest  Ar- 
kansas. January  14,  1893,  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe  Company  and  given  a position  in  the  house. 
December  24,  1900,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  company  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  directors. 
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Richard  F.  Spencer,  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at 
Warsaw,  Mo.,  December  14,  1853. 

He  clerked  in  his  father’s  store  from 
1871  until  1876  when  he  went  to  St. 

Louis,  and  secured  a position  with 
Crow,  Hargadine  & Company  as  entry 
clerk,  which  he  filled  until  in  1882  he 
entered  the  service  of  Hamilton,  Brown 
& Company.  When  the  firm  was  in- 
corporated he  took  stock  in  the  com- 
pany. In  1883  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  cashier,  in  1888  he  was  made  a 
director  and  elected  secretary  of  the  company,  and  in  1889  he 
was  elected  its  treasurer,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  one  of  the  guiding  lights  of  the  company  and  is  looked 
upon  by  his  associates  as  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  judgment, 
especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  credits  and  the  standing  of  the 
company’s  customers.  He  married  Miss  Lillian  G.  Wilson  of 
St.  Louis,  December  23,  1878,  and  has  two  sons  and  a daughter. 


James  Melmoth  Sloan,  director  of 
the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mb.,  was  born  in  Marshall 
county,  Miss.,  December  4,  1850.  In 
1871  he  began  work  for  L.  L.  Taylor 
& Co.,  at  Taylor,  Miss.,  and  for  four 
years  clerked  in  their  store  and  acted 
as  railroad  and  express  agent.  After- 
ward under  the  name  of  “Sloan,  the 
Clothier,”  he  managed  the  clothing  and 
gents’  furnishing  goods  department  of 
R.  E.  Doyle,  Oxford,  Miss.  In  1882 
Mr.  Doyle  removed  to  Ft.  Smith,  Ark., 
and  opened  a large  business  there, 
Mr.  Sloan  remaining  with  him  until  November,  1886,  when  he 
accepted  a position  as  traveler  in  central  western  Arkansas  for 
the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company.  He  met  with  extraordi- 
nary success  on  the  road  and  in  1890  was  made  eastern  buyer  for 
the  company  and  elected  one  of  the  directors.  In  1880  Mr. 
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Sloan  married  Miss  Molcie  Carter  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  they 
have  five  daughters  and  two  sons. 


William  Moffat  Sloan,  director 
of  the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Marshall  county, 
Miss.,  November  3,  1863.  His  en- 
trance into  the  business  world  was  in 
September,  1879,  with  R.  E.  Doyle  & 
Co.,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  Three 
years  later  he  moved  with  that  con- 
cern to  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  In  the  fall 
of  1885  he  accepted  a position  as 
house  salesman  for  the  Hamilton- 
Brown  Shoe  Co.,  and  in  1887  went  on 
the  road  in  Louisiana.  There  he  did 
a remarkable  business,  and  in  1899  he 
was  chosen  by  the  directory  of  the  company,  superintendent  of 
the  “Sunlight”  factory  which  was  completed  in  that  year.  In 
1902  he  was  unanimously  elected  a director  of  the  company. 

Chauncey  Ladd,  director  of  the 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company,  was 
born  in  Quincy,  111.,  November  18, 

3:855.  January  1st,  1878,  he  began  his 
experience  in  the  shoe  business  with 
A.  M.  Coburn,  handling  eastern  lines. 

January  1,  1879,  he  accepted  a position 
with  the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Com 
pany,  traveling  in  northern  Missouri, 

Iowa  and  Illinois,  where  he  built  up  a 
fine  business.  January  14,  1898,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  a director  in 
the  company  and  took  a position  in  the 
house  as  .superintendent  of  the  work- 
ing force  at  Twelfth  street  and  Washington  avenue. 
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Josiah  Alexander  VanOrsdel,  at- 
torney general  of  Wyoming  and  a 
general  practitioner  of  law  of  Chey- 
enne, was  born  in  Lawrence  county, 

Penn.,  November  17,  i860.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  the 
academy  at  Grove  City,  Penn.,  and 
then  matriculated  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege at  New  Wilmington,  Penn.,  for 
the  full  classical  course,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Choosing  law  as  his  life  work,  he  read  in 
the  office  of  Dana  & Long,  of  Newcastle, 

Penn.,  and  on  completion  of  his  course  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Gage  county,  Neb.  While  residing  in  Nebraska  he  was 
manager  for  Black  Brothers,  large  millers  of  Blue  Springs,  Neb., 
and  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  valuable  interests  of  this 
important  firm.  In  1891  Mr.  Van  Orsdel  removed  to  Cheyenne 
and  immediately  entered  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
For  the  first  year  he  was  associated  with  Hugo  Danzelman  in 
the  practice  and  then  the  firm  of  Van  Orsdel  & Esteb  was 
formed  and  continued  until  1894.  In  1895  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Charles  W.  Burdick,  a prominent  attorney  of  Chey- 
enne, and  the  firm  of  Van  Orsdel  & Burdick  has  successfully 
continued  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Van  Orsdel  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  public  affairs  of  Wyoming  for  many 
years  and  has  been  honored  with  many  positions  of  public  trust. 
In  1892  he  became  prosecuting  attorney  of  Laramie  county  and 
for  two  years  most  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
difficult  position.  In  1894  he  was  a member  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Wyoming,  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  irrigation  and  was  in  active  charge  of  the  measure  known  as 
the  Carey  bill,  which  accepted  one  million  acres  of  land  from  the 
United  States  government  and  was  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  transacted  by  that  body.  In  February,  1895,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor,  chairman  of  the  commission  “To  re- 
vise, compile  and  codify  the  laws  of  Wyoming.”  This  arduous 
work  was  completed  and  the  report  was  adopted  in  1899.  This 
code  now  constitutes  the  revised  statutes  of  the  State.  Mr.  Van 
Orsdel  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  Wyoming,  in  January, 
1898,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Fowler,  and 
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in  April,  1899,  was  appointed  for  a full  term  of  four  years  to 
this  responsible  and  honorable  position.  In  April,  1901,  he  was 
reappointed  for  another  term  of  four  years.  He  is  now  serving- 
his  fourth  term  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  central 
committee  and  in  this  capacity  has  achieved  remarkable  success, 
wresting  the  power  from  the  Populist  party  in  1898  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  1900  and  1902  succeeded  in  carrying  every  county 
in  the  State  for  the  Republicans.  He  is  a member  of  American 
Bar  association  and  has  just  been  appointed  a delegate  from  this 
association  to  the  Universal  Congress  of  Lawyers  and  Jurists 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  September  29-30,  1904.  He  is  a member 
and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  most  happily 
married  in  Gage  county,  Neb.,  July  28,  1891,  to  Miss  Kate  Bar- 
num,  and  to  the  assistance  and  inspiration  of  his  wife  Mr.  Van 
Orsdel  ascribes  much  of  his  success.  More  honors  than  usually 
come  to  the  public  officials  have  already  been  bestowed  on  him 
and  the  future  is  filled  with  still  further  rewards. 

Edgar  Warner  Mann,  city  attorney 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  was  born  in  Dane 
county,  Wis.,  November  18,  1851. 
He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  State  and  was  graduated  from 
the  college  at  Beloit,  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree,  in  1873,  anc^  in  1874 
was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  For  some  months  he  was  in  the 
office  of  J.  C.  McKenney,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1875  removed 
to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  wrhere  he 
was  associated  with  the  prominent  legal  firm  of  Bingham  & Jen- 
kins. In  March,  1876,  he  came  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  since  that 
time  and  is  now  the  longest  resident  active  practitioner  of  law, 
with  one  possible  exception,  in  Cheyenne.  Mr.  Mann  served  as 
a member  of  the  territorial  legislature  of  1879;  register  of  United 
States  land  office  at  Cheyenne  from  1880  to  1884;  county  attor- 
ney of  Laramie  county  during  1885  and  1886  ; and  has  been 
city  attorney  of  Cheyenne  since  1896.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  church. 
ML  Mann  was  married  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  12,  1881,  to 
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Miss  Emma  J.  Corlett  and  two  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
Walter  C.  and  Mary  E.  Mr.  Mann  is  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens  of  Wyoming-,  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
entire  State. 

James  El  wood  Smith,  a prominent 
hardware  merchant  and  business  man 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  an  early  pro- 
moter of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position Company,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  electricity,  a member  of 
the  committee  on  fine  arts,  and  under 
appointment  by  the  department  of 
state  was,  in  1902,  honorary  commis- 
sioner for  the  exposition  to  Japan,  and 
in  that  capacity  visited  that  country 
and  was  successful  in  arousing  great  * 
interest  in  the  movement  among  Japan- 
ese artists  and  manufacturers.  He  is 
identified  with  several  business  organizations,  is  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Business  Men's  league,  vice  president  of  the 
Smoke  Abatement  association,  and  a member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Noonday  and  Mercantile  clubs.  Taking  an  active  part  in  munic- 
ipal and  business  affairs,  he  has  contributed  generously  in  labor 
and  means  toward  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  city.  Born  at  Schellsburg,  Bedford  county,  Penn.,  Feburary 
12,  1851,  Mr.  Smith  is  descended  from  highly  respected  Quaker 
ancestry.  He  attended  public  schools  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old  and  then  began  his  long  and  successful  connection  with  the 
hardware  trade  as  a clerk  in  a retail  hardware  store  in  Bedford, 
Penn.  Four  years  later,  in  1870,  he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
there  found  employment  as  traveling  salesman  for  a prominent 
wholesale  hardware  concern  of  that  city.  He  was  successful  in 
that  work  and  in  1875  with  developed  ideas  and  a broadened 
knowledge  of  the  West  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
hardware  trade  throughout  the  West,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
joined  his  fortunes  with  that  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Com- 
pany which  at  that  time  had  existed  about  a year  but  was  not 
without  some  suggestion  of  the  wonderful  success  which  it  has 
achieved.  He  was  traveling  salesman  for  the  company  from 
1875  to  1881.  In  the  year  last  mentioneed,  he  was  transferred 
and  promoted  to  an  important  position  in  the  home  establishment 
of  the  concern.  After  that  he  was  raised  to  several  responsible 
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placesone  after  another  until,  January,  1899, he  was  elected  second 
vice  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Smith  married,  in  1880,  Miss 
Sallie  Bryant,  a member  of  a prominent  family  of  Pottsville, 
Penn. 


Frederick  William  Lehmann,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  and 
is  a director  in  the  corporation  which 
has  its  interests  in  charge.  He  is 
president  of  the  Public  Library  associ- 
ation, a member  of  the  American  Bar 
association,  and  a member  of  the  Union 
club,  the  St.  Louis  club,  the  University 
club,  the  Mercantile  club  and  the 
Noonday  club,  and  in  every  way  is 
prominent  and  highly  esteemed  in  local 
professional,  business  and  social  circles. 
Mr.  Lehmann  is  of  Prussian  nativity  and  was  only  a child  when 
his  parents  brought  him  to  America.  He  was  educated  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  at  Tabor  College,  Tabor,  la. 
His  law  studies  were  concurrent  with  his  literary  studies.  He 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1873  and  was  a little  later  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Fremont  county,  la.  He  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Nebraska  City,  till  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Des 
Moines,  la.,  where  he  won  distinction  at  the  bar  and  remained 
till  1890.  He  was  then  called  to  a wider  field  of  professional 
endeavor  at  St.  Louis,  as  chief  attorney  for  the  Wabash  Railway 
Company,  a position  which  he  filled  with  signal  ability  until 
June  1,  1895,  when  he  resigned  to  organize  with  others  the  since 
successful  and  famous  law  firm  of  Boyle,  Priest  & Lehmann. 
In  the  rapid  advancement  and  high  repute  of  this  firm  he  has 
been  a potent  and  recognized  factor.  To  the  complex  problems 
of  corporate  interests  Mr.  Lehmann’s  attention  has  been  largely 
given  and  he  has  taken  part  in  much  of  the  important  litigation 
that  has  engaged  the  local  courts  since  he  became  a citizen  of 
St.  Louis.  Conscientious  and  thorough  in  research,  he  rapidly 
scans  the  entire  field  of  any  controversy  in  v hich  he  becomes 
professionally  involved  and  his  associates  at  the  bar  concur  in 
the  statement  that  he  marshalls  authorities  and  precedents  with 
remarkable  skill  and  shrewdness.  In  speech  he  presents  argu- 
ments clearly  and  in  most  telling  arrangements,  with  due  regard 
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to  cumulative  force  and  effect,  reasons  with  consummate  logic, 
illustrates  happily  and  tellingly  and  arrives  unequivocally  at 
conclusions  which  are  inevitable  and  incontrovertible.  His 
periods  are  frequently  ornate  and  are  always  notable  for  excel- 
lence of  style,  attractive  form  and  these  qualities  of  scholarship 
which  mark  the  speech  of  men  of  exceptional  ability  and  high 
attainments.  Penetrating  instantly  to  the  essential  element  of 
any  question  that  arises,  he  often  surprises  his  hearers  by  dis- 
closing in  a single  incisive,  quickly  spoken  sentence,  the  true  in- 
wardness of  a subject  in  its  most  practical  aspects.  Until  1896 
Mr.  Lehmann  affiliated  with  the  regular  organization  of  the 
Democratic  party.  At  that  time  he  became  prominent  as  a Gold 
Democrat  and  his  political  speeches  attracted  much  attention  and 
were  widely  published  and  influential,  and  he  has  since  then  been 
hoping  and  laboring  for  a national  re-organization  of  his  party 
on  conservative  and  characteristically  Democratic  lines.  Mr. 
Lehmann  married  Miss  Nora  Stark  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1879,  and  has  three  sons,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
birth,  Sears,  Frederick  W.,  and  Jack. 

Paul  Brown,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  widely 
known  throughout  the  West  as  a to- 
bacco manufacturer,  was  born  in  El- 
dorado, Union  county,  Ark.,  August 
20,  1848.  His  parents  had  emigrated 
to  Union  county,  Ark.,  from  Mecklen- 
berg  county,  Va.,  and  located  at  Eldo- 
rado, of  which  Warner  Brown,  his 
father,  was  practically  the  founder, 
owning  most  of  the  land  on  which  it 
was  built.  In  November,  1847,  War- 
ner Brown  made  a gift  of  the  real 
estate  upon  which  the  first  Methodist 
church  of  the  town  was  built  and  for 
that  and  other  generous  deeds  his  name  is  revered  in  that  town. 
The  Eldorado  Times  of  February  13,  1902,  has  this  to  say  relat- 
ing to  this  donation : “Warner  Brown  was  particularly  active, 
enthusiastic  and  liberal  in  getting  the  infant  church  started  on 
its  great  mission  for  good.  It  was  to  his  large  heartedness  and 
generosity  that  the  church  owes  its  present  beautiful  and  valuable 
location,”  etc.  The  name  of  Paul  Brown  is  held  in  just  as  high 
esteem  by  this  same  church  and  the  people  of  Eldorado,  his  birth- 
place, for  his  name  is  likewise  linked  among  those  of  substantial 
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benefactors  of  the  church  which  his  father  had  borne  such  a 
prominent  part  in  helping  to  establish.  Recently  when  the 
church  erected  a handsome  and  modern  edifice  Paul  Brown  pro- 
vided it  with  a magnificent  memorial  window  in  memory  of  his 
father.  The  window,  a cut  of  which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  a 
most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  one,  and  upon  its  base  in  imperish- 
able letters,  is  the  name  of  Warner  Brown.  While  he  was  yet 
a small  boy,  Paul  Brown’s  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  with 
four  small  children.  In  1855,  she,  with  them,  removed  to  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  he  was  reared  on  a farm  near  Flint  Hill, 
St.  Charles  county.  In  summer  he  worked  upon  the  farm  and 
in  the  winter  attended  the  district  school  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen  when  he  began  work  in  a tobacco  factory,  his 
wages  being  $32.00  per  month.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
began  selling  tobacco  from  a wagon,  known,  in  those  days,  as 
“peddling  tobacco.”  His  health  failing  he  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
returned  to  the  farm  and  for  three  years  was  engaged  at  farm- 
ing. He  then  engaged  in  selling  goods  in  a country  store  at 
Wentzville,  Mo.,  continuing  in -the  mercantile  business  for  two 
years..  In  1874  he  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  as  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Sherman,  Lacy  & Brown,  and  he  has  continued  in 
that  business  without  intermission,  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  that  Mr.  Brown  was  destined 
to  become  a potent  force  in  the  commerce  of  the  great  middle 
West.  It  was  in  this  business  that  he  was  destined  to  build  up 
a fortune  which  places  him  on  the  list  of  America’s  millionaires. 
Coming  to  St.  Louis  with  a small  beginning,  he  built  up  what 
subsequently  became  and  is  today,  one  of  the  greatest  plug  to- 
bacco factories  of  the  country.  By  the  manufacture  of  the 
“Standard  Navy”  and  other  famous  brands  of  chewing  tobacco, 
his  business  increased  to  great  proportions,  so  much  so  that 
when  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  was  formed  in  1898, 
the  plant  of  Mr.  Brown  became  one  of  the  most  coveted  prizes. 
Despite  the  fact  that  his  factory  was  capitalized  at  but  $200,000, 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  paid  him  $1,262,000  for  it, 
making  the  fine  ratio  of  more  than  six  and  a quarter  to  one. 
Even  at  that  handsome  figure,  Mr.  Brown  was  not  anxious  to 
sell,  so  conscious  was  he  of  the  great  earning  powers  of  his 
plant.  It  was  not  until  after  several  spirited  interviews  between 
himself  and  J.  B.  Duke,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, that  he  consented  to  do  so,  the  latter  finally  agreeing  to 
pay  him  his  full  price.  Since  the  sale  Mr.  Brown  has  continued 
as  managing  director  in  charge  of  the  Brown  Branch  of  the 
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Continental  Tobacco  Company.  Mr.  Brown  is  a man  of  great 
wealth  which  he  has  acquired  in  a legitimate,  honorable  and  up- 
right manner  through  his  industry,  push  and  business  talents. 
He  was  once  asked  the  question  “How  can  a young  man  suc- 
ceed?” He  answered  it  in  four  words  as  follows: — “Honor,  in- 
dustry, concentration,  economy.”  The  reply  was  brief  indeed, 
but  probably  meant  more  than  he  could  have  said  in  a volume. 
Mr.  Brown  has  a genius  for  details,  and  no  part  of  his  business 
is  too  trivial  to  be  ignored  by  him.  He  is  most  thorough  in  all 
its  methods.  At  the  same  time  he  is  possessed  of  a comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  affairs  which  is  essential  in  the  successful  conduct 
of  large  industries  and  great  establishments.  In  fact  Mr.  Browp 
is  one  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  of  modern  times,  keen, 
careful,  observant  and  possessed  of  broad  and  courageous, 
though  conservative,  executive  ability.  He  is  a public  spirited 
and  enterprising  citizen,  and  is  always  a prime  mover  in  all 
things  which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  his  city  and  state.  One  of  the  promoters  and  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  he  is  one  of  its 
directors  and  its  chairman  of  the  committee  of  agriculture.  He 
is  a director  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  a director  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  and  a member  of  the  executive 
committee ; a director  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank  and  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  club.  He  is  a large  owner  of  real  estate 
in  Missouri,  among  his  holdings  being  the  corner  at  Fourth  and 
Olive  streets,  St.  Louis,  upon  which  stands  the  magnificent  of- 
fice building  known  as  the  Laclede  building.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
man  of  affable  manners  and  social  qualities,  is  devoid  of  undue 
self-consideration  and  is  deservedly  popular  among  his  fellow 
business  men  in  St.  Louis.  Being  a man  of  high  moral  charac- 
ter and  ideals,  he  has  rapidly  grown  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  St.  Louis’s  best  citizens. 
Possessing  a kind  heart  and  a generous  nature,  his  deeds  of 
charity  are  numerous,  and  he  annually  spends  a considerable 
portion  of  his  income  in  giving  substantial  aid  to  his  less  fortun- 
ate fellow  beings,  but  he  does  this  in  a quiet,  unostentatious  way, 
and  it  has  been  his  policy  to  give  only  to  persons  and  undertak- 
ings that  are  worthy  and  in  a manner  “Not  to  let  his  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  doeth.”  For  much  of  the  information  per- 
taining to  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Brown  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  one  who  has  known  him  intimately  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  who  has  been  associated  with  him  in  business  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  twice  married  and  has  five 
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children  by  the  first  marriage,  and  one  by  the  second,  four  girls 
and  two  boys. 

John  Henry  Worst,  LL.  D.,  was  born  December  23,  1850,  in 
Ashland  county,  O.,  and  was  reared  on  a farm.  His  parents 
removed  from  Ashland  to  Wayne  county,  O.,  when  subject  was 
nine  years  old.  His  mother  died  in  1861,  and  his  father,  who 
was  a German  Baptist  clergyman  for  many  years,  died  August, 
1898.  John  H.  was  educated  in  the  rural  schools ; took  courses 
of  study  at  Smithville,  O.,  Academy;  Salem,  Ind.,  College,  and 
Ashland,  O.,  University.  He  taught  school  every  winter  from 
1866  until  1878,  working  on  farm  or  attending  school  during 
summers.  He  married  Susan  Wohlgamuth,  October,  1872,  and 
has  three  children:  Olive  Jeanette,  Clayton  Leroy  and  Lloyd 
Warner.  He  lost  health  and  spent  summer  of  1876  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Maryland.  Returning,  he  was  editor  of  the  Fair- 
field  County,  O.,  Republican  for  two  years.  He  came  to  Emmons 
county,  N.  D.,  and  took  up  homestead  near  Williamsport,  in 
September,  1883.  He  moved  his  family  to  this  homestead  in  the 
spring  of  1884  and  lived  upon  it  for  twelve  years.  He  farmed  at 
first,  but  later  engaged  in  mixed  farming  and  ranching.  He  was 
appointed  county  superintendent  of  schools  when  Emmons 
county  was  organized,  in  the  fall  of  1883,  and  held  the  office  by 
election  until  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1889.  He  held  the 
office  of  State  senator  until  elected  lieutenant  governor  in  1894. 
He  was  appointed  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  and  director  of  the  Experiment  Station  in  1895  and  has 
held  the  position  continuously  since.  He  has  brought  the  college 
into  a very  prosperous  condition  and  popularized  it  throughout 
the  State.  He  has  perhaps  delivered  more  public  addresses,  on 
the  stump,  on  4th  of  July  and  Memorial  day  occasions,  at  Farm- 
ers’ and  Teachers’  institutes,  etc.,  than  any  man  in  the  State.  He 
is  a Republican  in  politics,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  public  affairs.  He  is  an  active  Mason,  having  taken  the 
York  and  Scottish  Rite  degrees,  and  is  wise  master  of  the  Rose 
Croix.  He  is  also  past  chancellor  commander  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 

Hugh  McKitTrick,  deceased  merchant,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
born  October  21,  1829,  at  Gil-na-Hirk,  Ireland,  son  and  youngest 
of  six  children  of  Hugh  and  Martha  (Kennedy)  McKittrick,  and 
was  the  sixth  of  his  line  of  descent.  His  great  grandfather, 
McKittrick,  widely  known  in  his  native  land  as  “the  old  Laird,” 
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went  to  Ireland  from  Scotland.  Hugh  McKittrick  attended  pri- 
vate schools  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  became 
a midshipman  in  the  British  navy,  an  appointment  obtained  for 
him  by  his  cousin  who  was  a naval  officer.  Mr.  McKittrick  be- 
gan his  business  career  in  the  linen  trade  at  seventeen  and  at 
nineteen  came  to  the  United  States.  In  New  York,  he  met  Way- 
man  Crow,  then  at  the  head  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Crow,  Mc- 
Creery  & Barksdale,  of  St.  Louis,  who  offered  him  a position  in 
that  house.  He  accepted  it  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  Au- 
gust, 1849,  and  in  1856,  on  the  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barksdale, 
became  a member  of  the  new  firm  of  Crow,  McCreery  & Co. 
Afterward  he  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Hargadine,  McKittrick 
& Co.,  and  from  1889  until  his  death  in  1895,  president  of  the  Har- 
gadine, McKittrick  Dry  Goods  Company,  in  which  office  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas  H.  McKittrick,  a biographical 
sketch  of  whom  follows.  He  was  an  able  and  sagacious  mer- 
chant and  financier,  and  during  his  career  was  actively  iden- 
tified with  many  prominent  commercial,  financial  and  charitable 
institutions.  He  was  long  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  was  twenty  years  a director  in  the 
St.  Louis  National  Bank,  and  helped  to  organize  the  Union 
Trust  Company,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  was  a member  of  its 
executive  committee.  In  May,  1878,  he' was  appointed  a member 
of  the  government  commission,  created  by  Secretary  Sherman  of 
the  United  States  treasury,  “to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
under-valuation  of  goods  passing  through  the  custom  houses,  and 
other  frauds  practiced  in  that  connection.”  In  this  commission, 
consisting  of  five  merchants  from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore, 
New  York  and  St.  Louis,  Mr.  McKittrick  represented  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest.  He  was  present  at  all 
its  sittings  and  submitted  a minority  report  which  was  highly 
commended.  He  was  for  years  until  his  health  gave  way,  a 
director  and  stockholder  in  several  New  York  corporations. 
His  career  was  eminently  successful  and  creditable  and  he  ranks 
as  one  of  the  great  merchants  of  his  time.  He  married,  in  1859, 
Mary  Webber  Cutter,  daughter  of  Norman  Cutter,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  she  bore  him  nine  children.  Four  sons  are  interested  in  the 
enterprise  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  leading  directing  spirit. 

Thomas  H.  McKittrick,  president  of  the  Hargadine-McKit- 
trick  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  that  city, 
April  17,  1864,  a son  of  Hugh  McKittrick,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Ireland  in  1849,  and  as  related  in  the  preced- 
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ing  biographical  sketch  was  induced  to  enter  the  employment  of 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Crow,  McCreery  & Barksdale, 
of  St.  Louis.  That  house  was  founded  in  1835  Vmder  the  style 
of  Crow  & Tevis,  and  the  Hargadine-McKittrick  Dry  Goods 
Company  is  its  successor.  It  has  since  its  organization,  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  done  a continuous  business  and  is  the  oldest 
mercantile  enterprise  in  the  city  with  an  unbroken  history.  In 
1856  when  Mr.  Barksdale  retired,  the  firm  of  Crow,  McCreery 
& Co.,  in  which  Mr.  McKittrick  was  a partner  was  organized. 
Twenty  years  later,  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Crow, 
Hargadine  & Co.;  in  1886,  Mr.  Crow  having  died,  it  became 
Hargadine,  McKittrick  & Co. ; and  in  1889  the  concern  was  incor- 
porated under  its  present  name,  the  Hargadine-McKittrick  Dry- 
goods  Company,  with  Hugh  McKittrick  as  president.  At  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  14th,  1895,  Mr.  McKittrick  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  presidency  of  the  corporation  by  his  son  Thomas  H. 
McKittrick.  The  present  head  of  this  pioneer  and  leading  concern 
of  its  class  in  the  West,  the  oldest  living  son  of  Hugh  McKittrick, 
was  reared  in  St.  Louis  and  educated  in  local  schools  and  at 
Washington  University,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
in  1883.  His  connection  with  the  Hargadine-McKittriek  Dry- 
goods  enterprise  dates  from  about  six  months  after  he  left  college. 
He  was  admitted  to  a partnership  in  the  concern  in  1886  and  since 
1895  has  been  president  of  the  Hargadine-McKittrick  Drygoods 
Company.  Since  he  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  this  position, 
nine  years  ago,  the  growth  of  the  house  in  all  its  departments  has 
been  rapid  and  steady,  its  business  having  more  than  doubled.  The 
influence  of  this  progressive  merchant  and  man  of  affairs  is  per- 
ceptible in  many  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  St.  Louis, 
and  he  has  been  a promoter  of  and  is  officially  connected  with 
numerous  enterprises  of  note,  including  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company,  the  American 
Central  Insurance  Company,  the  Title  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
and  the  Missouri  Safe  Deposit  Company,  in  all  of  which  corpor- 
ations he  is  a director.  He  is  a director  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  Company,  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means  and  a member  of  the  committees  on  fine  arts  and 
entertainment,  and  is  a member  of  the  Noonday,  St.  Louis,  Com- 
mercial, Country,  and  University  Clubs.  Mr.  McKittrick  mar- 
ried, May  9,  1888,  Miss  Hildegarde  Sterling,  daughter  of  E.  C. 
Sterling,  long  prominent  in  business  circles  in  St.  Louis,  and  has 
two  sons  and  a daughter. 
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Cyrus  F.  Blanke,  president  of  the 
C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  & Coffee  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  October  24, 

1861,  in  Marine,  111.,  and  received  a 
public  school  education  and  primary 
business  education  in  his  father’s  gen- 
eral store.  His  parents,  Frederick  G. 
and  Christina  (Ortgies)  Blanke,  were 
reared  near  each  other  in  Germany,  but 
married  after  they  came  to  the  United 
States.  Until  his  retirement  the  elder 
Blanke  was  a merchant,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  living  in  St.  Louis  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a competence  which  he 
secured  through  long  years  of  industry,  economy  and  devotion  to 
business  affairs.  Mr.  Blanke  supplemented  his  public  school 
education  by  attendance  at  a commercial  college  in  St.  Louis, 
where,  when  he  was  not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  he  secured  a place 
as  a clerk  in  a retail  grocery  store,  in  which  for  a time  he  worked 
about  fifteen  hours  a day  at  a monthly  salary  of  eight  dollars, 
besides  his  board.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  went  back  to  his 
native  town  in  Illinois,  and  was  for  a year  employed  again  in  his 
father's  store.  Returning  to  St.  Louis  he  filled  minor  positions 
with  several  wholesale  houses,  in  which,  however,  he  enlarged 
his  knowledge  of  business  and  eventually  became  a traveling  sales- 
man for  the  wholesale  tea  and  coffee  house  of  Stein wender,  Stoff- 
remgen  & Company,  in  which  position  he  labored  with  augment- 
ing success  until  he  resigned  it  in  order  to  organize  his  present 
great  enterprise.  In  1888  before  going  into  business  he  traveled 
all  over  civilized  Europe,  taking  notes  in  all  the  different  coun- 
tries, of  everything  pertaining  to  his  line  of  business  and  gather- 
ing all  points  he  thought  would  possibly  benefit  him  in  carrying 
on  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  He  has  always  considered  this  expe- 
rience the  most  beneficial  schooling  he  has  had  the  advantage  of. 
The  largest  high  grade  coffee  house  in  the  West  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  class  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world,  was 
founded,  November,  1888,  as  the  firm  of  C.  F.  Blanke  & Com- 
pany, consisting  of  C.  F.  Blanke,  H.  A.  Vogler,  and  E.  H.  Jer- 
ralds,  all  of  whom  had  been  salesmen  for  the  old  firm  of 
Steinwender,  Stoffremgen  & Company.  They  began  business  in  a 
22x145  f°°t  house  at  10  South  Second  street,  and  gradually  as 
they  required  more  room,  took  up  No.  8 adjoining  them  on  the 
north  and  Nos.  12  and  14  on  the  south.  In  six  years  they  found 
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those  four  buildings  too  small  and  had  a building  erected  on 
Seventh  street  and  Clark  avenue,  about  115x135  in  area,  and  five 
stories  high,  only  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  building  at  the 
start  but  since  having  taken  all  the  building,  which  in  its  turn 
is  becoming  too  small.  In  1892  the  concern  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  as  the  C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  & Coffee 
Company,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000.  Two  years 
later  this  capital  was  increased  to  $200,000.  Two  years  ago  it 
was  increased  to  $300,000  and  it  will  soon  be  increased  to 
$750,000.  Of  this  company,  C.  F.  Blanke  is  president,  H.  A. 
Vogler,  vice  president,  and  R.  H.  Blanke,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Its  trade  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  it 
has  branch  houses  at  Nos.  4 and  6 White  street,  New  York,  25 
East  Lake  street,  Chicago,  and  522  Delaware  street,  Kansas  City. 
Its  Faust  Blend  coffee  has  been  widely  advertised  and  is  growing 
popular.  It  has  installed  a cereal  food  manufacturing  plant  and 
is  making  several  brands  of  breakfast  food,  which  have  already 
become  a factor  in  the  market.  The  success  of  this  house  is  due 
to  hard  work  and  close  attention  to  business.  Mr.  Blanke,  its 
president,  goes  to  work  before  seven  o’clock  every  morning  and 
stays  until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
concern  is  now  scarcely  fifteen  years  old,  it  has  grown  so  rap- 
idly and  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  one  of  the  important  enter- 
prises of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  a leading  mercantile  interest 
of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Blanke  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a self- 
made  man,  having  gained  every  dollar  he  possesses  by  his  own 
exertions  and  he  is,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years,  at  the  head  of 
a business  that  he  has  built  from  a small  beginning  to  the  fore- 
most house  in  the  West  in  his  line  of  goods.  He  is  acknowledged 
a good  judge  of  coffees,  knows  the  peculiarities  and  virtues  of 
every  variety  grown,  and  is  an  expert  at  blending  different  varie- 
ties so  as  to  produce  the  best  results  in  the  cup.  He  has  been 
director  in  two  different  trust  companies  and  is  now  director  of 
the  Jefferson  Bank  which  he  helped  organize  about  twelve  years 
ago.  He  is  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Business 
Men’s  league  and  is  a director  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition and  a member  of  the  committee  on  anthropology  and  eth- 
nology and  also  on  the  agricultural  committee.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Mercantile  and  Union  clubs  and  has  been  president  and 
served  eight  terms  as  a director  of  the  latter.  He  is  a Royal 
Arch  Mason,  a Shriner,  and  a Knight  Templar;  a Knight  of 
Pythias,  an  Elk,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  married  December  26,  1889,  Miss  Eugenia 
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Frowein,  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  and  has 
Augusta  C.,  and  Eugenia. 

Lewis  D.  Dozier,  a prominent 
manufacturer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
horn  in  St.  Charles  county,  Mo., 

August  25,  1846,  and  is  a son  of  Capt. 

James  and  Mary  Ann  (Dudgeon) 

Dozier,  the  father  a native  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  mother  of  Kentucky. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  came  to  St.  Louis,  his  father’s  fam- 
ily coming  five  years  later,  where  he 
attended  the  Washington  public  school, 
and  completed  his  education  at  the 
Bryant  & Stratton  Commercial  College. 

In  1867  his  father  and  Joseph  Garneau 
established  a bakery  business,  under  the  name,  J.  Garneau  & 
Dozier,  and  shortly  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Dozier  became  a 
silent  partner  in  this  company.  This  partnership  continued  until 
January  1,  1872,  at  which  time  it  expired  by  limitation,  and  in 
April  of  that  year  he  became  a partner  in  the  Dozier-Weyl 
Cracker  Company,  in  which  his  father  was  senior  member.  At 
the  death  of  the  father  this  partnership  was  succeeded  by  a cor- 
poration bearing  the  same  firm  name,  of  which  another  son, 
John  T.  Dozier,  became  president.  In  1888  Mr.  L.  D.  Dozier 
purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Weyl  and  conducted  the  business 
under  the  name  of  the  Dozier  Cracker  Company  for  two  years, 
when  the  corporation  was  merged  into  the  American  Biscuit  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  1898  it  was  purchased  by  the 
National  Biscuit  Company,  in  which  Mr.  Dozier  is  a large  stock- 
holder and  a director.  He  acted  as  the  manager  of  the  Dozier 
Bakery  in  St.  Louis  until  his  retirement  from  active  business. 
He  is  identified  with  several  other  business  interests,  and  has  his 
private  office  in  the  Security  building,  city  of  St.  Louis.  As  a 
business  man  Mr.  Dozier  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  its  institutions  have  been  the  gainers  for  his 
prosperity.  He  was  for  several  years  the  first  vice  president  of 
the  Manufacturers’  association ; is  a member  of  the  Commercial 
club — the  leading  business  men’s  organization  of  St.  Louis — 
is  a director  of  the  M^erchants-Laclede  National  Bank,  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  the  Mercantile  library,  a member  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  society,  and  a life  member  of  the  board  of 
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trustees  of  the  Bellefontaine  cemetery.  When  the  movement 
toward  the  holding  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Cen- 
tennial in  St.  Louis  took  definite  form,  Mr.  Dozier  was  made  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  directors,  and  appointed  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Dozier  was 
actively  interested  in  the  erection  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  building,  and  has  been  a generous  friend  and  patron 
of  the  society,  as  well  as  of  the  Provident  Association,  and  all 
other  institutions  for  the  betterment  of  the  city.  He  is  interested 
also  in  all  educational  matters ; served  four  years  on  the  board 
of  education,  and  with  other  leading  citizens  contributed  liberally 
toward  the  placing  of  Washington  University  and  Mary  Institute 
upon  a broad  and  permanent  basis.  He  is  ex-president  of  the 
Noonday  club,  vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis,  and  the  Country, 
clubs,  and  is  a member  of  the  University  club.  In  political  affili- 
ations he  is  a Democrat,  but  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
“gold  standard”  section  of  that  party.  His  fraternal  associations 
are  limited  to  the  Masons  and  the  Elks,  and  his  love  of  out-of- 
door  sport  has  made  him  an  active  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Gun 
club,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  president,  of  the  King’s 
Lake  Shooting  club,  and  ex-president  of  the  Missouri  State 
Sportman’s  association.  In  1886  Mr.  Dozier  led  to  the  altar  Miss 
Rebecca  E.  Lewis,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  W.  Lewis  and 
Eleanor  (Turner)  Lewis,  of  Glasgow,  Mo.,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers and  leading  merchants  of  that  state.  Mrs.  Dozier  was  a 
most  amiable  lady,  whose  “Christian  graces  and  kindly  charities 
have  caused  her  memory  to  linger  like  a benediction  with  those 
who  knew  her."  She  died  January  5,  1889,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren, Lewis,  Mary,  Eleanor,  and  Anne  Lewis.  Her  true  mother’s 
heart  went  out  to  all  little  children,  especially  to  the  homeless 
ones,  and  she  endowed  a bed  in  Martha  Parsons  hopsital,  and 
was  a liberal  benefactress  of  the  Episcopal  Orphans’  Home,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Mr.  Dozier  is  a regular  attendant 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  his  wife  was  a member.  His 
home  is  in  Westmoreland  Place  near  Forest  Park,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  residence  districts  in  any  city. 

Charles  W.  Bramel,  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  circuit  of 
Wyoming,  resides  at  Laramie,  and  was  bom  in  Virginia  on 
August  11,  1840.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  was  graduated  from  Bloomington  College  of  that  State  in 
1858.  Removing  to  Colorado  in  1867  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  elected  to  the  office  of  probate  judge  of  Clear  Creek 
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county,  Colo.,  during  the  same  year. 

In  1869  he  removed  to  Laramie,  Wyo., 
and  has  resided  there  from  that  period. 

Judge  Bramel  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Albany  county  in  1872  and 
re-elected  in  1874.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  council  in 
1877-78.  He  was  a member  of  the 
city  council  of  Laramie,  city  attorney 
and  judge  advocate,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  during  Governor  Osborne’s  ad- 
ministration. In  1895  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Albany  county 
and  in  1897  judge  of  the  Second  Judi- 
cial circuit  for  a termi  of  six  years.  He  was  first  married  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Mary  J.  Evans,  of  Savannah,  Mo.,  and  his 
second  marriage  was  with  Louma  J.  Weaver,  a close  relative  of 
Gen.  J.  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Annie  (Bramel) 
DeLario,  is  a most  accomplished  woman,  a leading  Democrat, 
and  was  a strong  candidate  for  state  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion in  1902.  Burleigh  E.  Bramel,  his  son,  is  a contractor  of 
Laramie.  Judge  Bramel  is  prominently  identified  with  the  min- 
ing interests  of  the  State  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy 
to  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  Wyoming.  He  is  a man 
of  unswerving  honesty  and  unimpeachable  integrity  and  during 
his  long  public  career  has  rendered  splendid  service  to  his  State. 

Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  of.  Lara- 
mie, Wyo.,  is  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  also  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  and  is  a native 
of  Clinton,  la.  Her  father,  Rev. 
George  D.  A.  Hebard,  a native  of  Ver- 
mont, was  a graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  of  New  York  Theological 
Seminary,  and  located  in  Iowa  in  1858. 
He  was  a prominent  Congregational 
minister  and  lived  for  many  years  at 
Iowa  City,  la.,  until  his  death  in  1871. 
Miss  Hebard  was  reared  in  her  native 
State  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  1882  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree;  in 
1885  she  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  this  institution, 
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and  in  1892  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  was  conferred  upon 
her  by  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  In  1882  she  removed 
to  Cheyenne,  became  a draughtsman  in  the  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General’s  office  and  later  became  chief  clerk  in  the  United 
States  Land  office  for  the  district  of  Wyoming.  In  1891  she 
came  to  Laramie  as  trustee  and  also  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  State  university  and  in  1894  assumed  the  duties 
of  librarian  and  since  that  period  has  discharged  the  functions  of 
this  dual  position  with  signal  ability.  After  serving  as  trustee 
of  the  board  for  thirteen  years,  she  resigned  the  position  in  1903, 
when  again  appointed  by  the  governor.  Miss  Hebard  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Laramie  in  1898,  passing  a fine  examina- 
tion ; she  is  the  first  and  only  woman  to  attain  this  position  in 
Wyoming.  In  1898  she  declined  the  Republican  nomination, 
which  was  equivalent  to  election,  for  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  preferring  her  work  at  the  University.  She  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Wyoming  Teachers’  association;  member 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  for  Massachusetts  and  Vermont;  regent  of 
Jacques  Laramie  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  a member  of  the  Congregational  church.  Miss 
Hebard's  work  in  Wyoming  has  been  crowned  with  that  high 
order  of  success  that  can  only  come  to  those  whose  work  is  a 


J.  Wylie  Anderson,  M.  D.,  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Doctor  Anderson’s  connec- 
tion with  medical  institutions  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  with  the  med- 
ical press,  has  placed  him  among  the 
first  physicians  of  Colorado.  He  was 
born  in  Athalia,  Lawrence  county, 
Ohio,  March  15,  1858.  Lewis  Ander- 
son, his  father,  who  was  a successful 
farmer,  was  prominent  in  local  poli- 
tics, an  old-time  Democrat,  and  repre- 
sented Lawrence  county  in  the  general 
assembly  of  that  State.  When  Doctor 
Anderson  was  six  years  of  age  his 
parents  moved  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  school ; he 
returned  to  the  farm  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  the  following  year 
entered  Marietta  College,  taking  a scientific  course.  At  this  time 
his  father  died  and  he  and  his  brother  remained  on  the  farm  for 
some  time  with  their  mother.  Doctor  Anderson’s  first  study  of 
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medicine  was  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Dr.  E.  S.  Anderson,  at 
Dover,  Dela. ; after  one  year  devoted  to  reading  there  he  entered 
Hahnemann  Homeopathic  College  at  Philadelphia,  in  1880,  gradu- 
ating in  1882.  He  practiced  with  his  brother  at  Dover  for  a year, 
and  in  January,  1883,  removed  to  Denver  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since.  Besides  his  general  practice,  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  surgery,  and  is  now  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  State.  His  ability  was  early  rec- 
ognized, and  he  has  almost  continually  held  some  official  position, 
having  been  at  different  times  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Denver 
Homeopathic  College,  president  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
society  of  Colorado,  president  of  the  Denver  Homeopathic  club, 
and  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Denver,  and 
at  all  times  a member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  the  associate  editor  and  business  man- 
ager of  The  Critique , the  only  homeopathic  medical  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  State,  and  which  has  a very  wide  circulation.  The 
Doctor  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a Knight  Templar,  and  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity.  He  was  married  Febru- 
ary 4,  1885,  to  Miss  Lillie  W.  Register,  of  Dover,  Dela.,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Conference  Academy  of  that  place,  receiving  first  honors 
in  her  class,  and  being  awarded  the  highest  record  of  any  vale- 
dictorian of  that  institution.  Doctor  Anderson  and  his  wife  have 
two  children:  Frederick  D.  and  Mary. 

Cyrus  Packard  Walbridge,  ex- 
mayor of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
president  of  the  J.  S.  Merrell  Drug  Co. 
and  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Missouri, is  a great-grand- 
son of  Asa  Walbridge,  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  a grandson  of  Franklin  Wal- 
bridge, a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  a son  of  Orlo  Judson  Walbridge, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

And  on  his  mother’s  side,  his  first 
American  ancestor  was  William  Hyde, 
an  original  settler  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Norwich 
in  that  State,  who  are  commemorated  by  a monument  in  that  town. 
The  Rev.  Orlo  Judson  Walbridge  married  Maria  Althea  Packard, 
and  their  son  was  born  at  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1849.  The 
Vile — 7 
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exigencies  and  vicissitudes  of  his  father’s  life  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  in  a new  vicinity  brought  to  the  family  frequent  resi- 
dential changes  and  in  1854  it  had  a home  in  northern  Illinois. 
There  young  Walbridge  attended  school  until  1861,  when  the 
family  located  on  a farm  near  Northfield,  Minn.  As  a young 
man  he  did  farm  labor  and  worked  as  a carpenter  and  taught 
school  to  earn  money  with  which  to  procure  an  education.  He 
studied  at  Carlton  college,  at  Northfield,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
in  1874.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  that  year,  and  in  1876  removed  to  St.  Louis.  In  1878  he 
became  the  legal  adviser  of  Jacob  S.  Merrell,  head  of  the  J.  S. 
Merrell  Drug  Company,  one  of  the  leading  houses  of  its  kind  in 
the  city.  He  soon  became  a stockholder  in  the  company,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Merrell  in  1885  was  elected  to  its  presi- 
dency, which  position  he  still  holds.  In  1881  Mr.  Walbridge  was 
elected  as  a Republican  to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  and  represented  the  Tenth  ward  in  that  body  until 
1883,  when  he  refused  re-nomination  in  order  to  devote  himself 
more  fully  to  his  business  interests.  In  1889  he  re-entered  poli- 
tics as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that,  in  that  year,  when  a Democratic  mayor  was 
elected  Mr.  Walbridge  was  elected  to  the  office  for  which  he  had 
consented  to  become  a nominee.  In  1893  his  official  record  was 
endorsed  by  his  enthusiastic  nomination  for  the  mayoralty.  He 
received  a large  vote  to  which  many  Democrats  contributed,  and 
was  the  first  Republican  who,  during  a period  of  eight  years,  had 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  St.  Louis.  In  1897,  after  a success- 
ful administration  of  four  years,  he  retired  to  private  life  from 
which  he  has  not  since  been  tempted  to  depart.  One  feature  of 
his  administration  was  the  introduction  of  women  into  appointive 
offices  which  he  thought  them  well  qualified  to  fill.  He  appointed 
them  to  membership  of  the  House  of  Refuge  board,  the  Board  of 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  Public  Library  board,  and  made 
a commendable  innovation  by  helping  the  Humanity  club  to  place 
a woman  guard  in  the  city  jail  to  have  supervision  in  many 
important  ways  over  female  inmates.  He  brought  to  the  office 
patriotism,  progressiveness,  and  a liberal  Christian  spirit  and  his 
administration  marked  a departure  in  the  direction  of  municipal 
improvement.  In  public  as  well  as  private  affairs,  his  legal 
training  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  he  has  achieved. 
At  different  times,  he  has  been  president  of  the  Western  Whole- 
sale Druggists’  association,  and  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drug- 
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gists’  association,  and  a director  of  the  Mercantile  club.  At  this 
time  he  is  president  of  the  Business  Men’s  league  and  of  the  New 
England  society,  a director  of  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  and 
fourth  vice  president  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Com- 
pany. He  has  fraternal  connections  with  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  the 
Masonic  order.  Ex-Mayor  Walbridge  is  a member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  of  the  Congregational  club  of  St.  Louis. 
He  married  at  St.  Louis,  October  9,  1879,  Lizzie,  daughter  of 
Jacob  S.  Merrell,  and  has  a son,  Merrell 
was  born  September  5,  1884. 

Charles  Frederick  Vogel,  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  is  a member  of  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange  and  president  of  the 
German  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  is  otherwise  prominent  in 
real  estate  and  business  circles,  and 
was  for  many  years  a popular  public 
official.  He  was  born  at  Neuchatel, 

Switzerland,  March  22,  1845,  a son  °f 
John  and  Anna  (Christinger)  Vogel. 

Part  of  the  family  came  to  America 
and  located  in  St.  Louis  in  1849;  other 
members  of  the  family  came  in  1855. 

The  elder  Vogel,  who  long  had  a mer- 
chant tailoring  establishment,  died  in 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
College  at  St.  Louis.  He  began  his  business  career  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  as  a clerk  in  the  office  of  Julius  F.  Schneider,  and 
in  1861,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  succeeded  Joseph 
(later  General  Joseph)  Conrad  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  Justice 
Thomas  H.  McVicker.  Justices  Schneider  and  McVicker  were 
noted  magistrates  in  their  day,  and  the  latter  was  a brother  of 
the  late  James  H.  McVicker,  actor  and  theatrical  manager.  The 
war  changed  many  plans  and  among  them,  those  of  young  Vogel. 
He  yielded  to  the  desire  to  become  a soldier  and  after  having 
served  three  months  as  a drummer  boy  in  the  Second  regiment 
United  States  reserve  corps,  Missouri  volunteers,  he  enlisted 
August,  1862,  as  a private  in  Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  regi- 
ment, Missouri  volunteer  infantry.  This  had  as  its  captain,  Jus- 
tice McVicker.  The  regiment  under  Col.  John  S.  Cavender  was 
assigned  to  Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair’s  brigade.  In  this  company  he 
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served  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  was  mustered  out  of  service 
June  12,  1865.  In  1866  he  read  law  for  a time  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  old  law  firm  of  Jecko  & Clover  until 
he  became  a clerk  of  the  police  court,  then  presided  over  by 
Judge  Charles  F.  Cady,  which  position  he  filled  ably  for  four 
years.  During  the  administrations  of  County  Clerks  Schoen- 
thaler  and  Garesche,  he  was  deputy  clerk  of  the  county  court  of 
St.  Louis  county  and  he  held  that  position  until  the  city  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  county.  In  1877  he  became  secretary  of  the  upper 
branch  of  the  municipal  assembly,  the  first  council  elected  under 
the  city  charter  now  in  force.  He  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  eight  years  by  election  in  1878  and  again 
in  1882.  Since  1887,  as  a real  estate  and  financial  agent,  Mr. 
Vogel  has  represented  many  important  interests.  He  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Com- 
pany and  has  labored  actively  and  efficiently  in  the  promotion  of 
the  World’s  Fair  and  was  influential  in  securing  the  five  million 
dollar  popular  subscription  for  it.  Both  as  a public  official  and 
man  of  affairs,  he  has  earned  the  esteem  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  has  lived  since  childhood.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  comrade 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in  1897  was  commander 
of  Frank  P.  Blair  post,  No.  1,  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  the 
largest  post  west  of  Chicago.  He  is  a member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  since  its  organization  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Soldiers’  Home  at  St.  James,  Mo.  His  political  affiliations 
are  with  the  Republican  party,  and  although  he  is  a trustee  of 
two  Methodist  churches,  he  is  independent  in  his  religious  views, 
contributing  liberally  to  many  churches  and  Christian  agencies 
for  enlightenment  and  civilization.  He  is  a past  master  of  Mis- 
souri lodge,  No.  1,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the 
oldest  lodge  of  Masons  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  has  been  its 
treasurer  for  twenty-four  years.  He  is  also  a Royal  Arch  Mason, 
a Knight  Templar  and  a Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  a Noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  having  affiliated  with  the  various  branches  of 
Masonry  for  thirty-five  years  and  served  a term  as  district  dep- 
uty grand  master  of  the  St.  Louis  district ; also  a Thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  Scottish  Rite.  He  is  a member  of  Benton  lodge, 
No.  275,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  Wildey 
Encampment,  No.  1,  and  was  grand  patriarch  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  grand  representative  from  Missouri  to  the  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Lodge  of  this  order.  He  was  the  first  brigadier 
general  of  the  Patriarchs  Militant,  commanding  the  department 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  included  a number  of  states  and  terri- 
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tories.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
Merchants’  Exchange,  the  Turners,  Liederkranz  Liedertafel, 
Orphans’  Home,  Altenheim,  and  other  German  societies,  the  Hel- 
vetia Aid  society  and  the  Provident  Association.  Mr.  Vogel 
married  September  22,  1869,  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  daughter  of 
F.  C.  Fisher,  a well  known  citizen  of  St.  Louis.  Their  children 
are  Estella,  wife  of  Stephen  Saum ; Oliver  C.,  and  Edna,  wife 
of  George  A.  Luecking. 

Daniel  Evans,  a leading  contractor 
and  builder  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  Company,  is  a 
son  of  Richard  and  Catherine  Evans 
and  was  born  at  Llanbrynmaer,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, Wales,  September  28, 

1849.  When  he  was  . eight  years  old 
his  mother  died  and  when  he  was  fif- 
teen he  was  brought  by  his  father  to 
the  United  States.  For  two  years  the 
family  lived  at  Johnstown,  Penn.,  and 
thence  they  moved  to  Racine,  Wis.  At 
Johnstown  young  Evans  began,  and  at 
Racine  he  finished,  an  apprenticeship  to  the  carpenter’s  trade.  In 
1871  he  moved  to  Emporia,  Kan.,  whence  in  the  fall  of  1873 
he  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  continued  his  work  as  a journey- 
man until,  in  1875,  he  became  a master  builder.  The  T.  A.  Stod- 
dard residence  in  Cabanne  Place  is  a witness  to  the  faithful  com- 
pletion of  his  first  contract,  and  it  brought  him  many  more,  and 
in  a few  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful 
builders  in  the  city,  erecting  a number  of  structures  and  employ- 
ing many  skilled  workmen.  Under  his  supervision  many  of  the 
handsomest  residences  in  St.  Louis  have  been  built,  including 
those  of  F.  H.  Ludington,  George  O.  Carpenter,  C.  S.  Greeley, 
L.  B.  Tebbitts,  and  ex-Governor  D.  R.  Francis.  He  erected  two 
business  blocks  at  Twenty-first  and  Locust  streets  for  Lambert 
& Deacon,  and  another  in  the  same  locality  for  the  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  also  the  McKinney  Bakery  building  at 
Jefferson  avenue  and  Mills  street,  and  is  now  building  St.  Luke’s 
hospital  at  Delmar  and  Belt  avenues.  The  Mercantile  Library 
building,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building  and 
other  public  buildings  are  monuments  to  his  enterprise  and 
mechanical  skill.  Mr.  Evans  began  life  poor  and  with  meagre 
educational  advantages.  Such  meagre  knowledge  as  he  was  able 
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to  acquire  in  the  public  schools  in  the  several  places  of  his  resi- 
dence during  his  childhood  and  boyhood  days,  he  supplemented 
after  he  located  in  St.  Louis  by  systematic  and  persistent  study 
at  night  schools.  His  business  beginning  was  modest,  and  for  a 
time  his  progress  was  slow,  but  it  was  never  problematical.  He 
was  determined  to  win  and  he  had  the  ability  to  carry  out  his 
determination.  He  has  for  many  years  been  an  important  factor 
in  the. building  field  of  St.  Louis.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 
An  earnest  and  enlightened  advocate  of  the  principles  of  his 
party,  he  is  not  an  office  seeker.  While  he  has  never  occupied 
any  political  place,  he  has  filled  several  important  offices  incidental 
to  his  calling.  He  was  president  of  the  Mechanics  Exchange  in 
1876,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Master  Builders’  associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a Presbyterian 
churchman.  In  his  childhood  days,  at  Aberdovey,  Wales,  he 
joined  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  church,  but  soon  after 
settling  at  Johnstown,  Penn.,  became  a member  of  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  church  of  that  city.  He  affiliated  with  this  denomina- 
tion afterwards  at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  Emporia,  Kan.,  but  upon 
locating  at  St.  I ouis,  became  an  English  Presbyterian  and  is  now 
a communicant  and  a trustee  of  the  Lafayette  Park  Presbyterian 
church.  He  is  a member  of  St.  Louis  commandery,  Knight 
Templars;  of  Moolah  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine;  of  Wildey  lodge, 
of  Odd  Fellows ; and  of  Alpha  council,  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr. 
Evans  married,  in  1883,  Miss  Jennie  Jones  of  St.  Louis.  They 
have  two  daughters  named  Jennie  M.  E.,  and  Mabel  L. 

Edward  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  was  born  in  Chester  county, 
Penn.,  March  30,  1856.  He  was  the  son 
of  Halliday  and  Emily  (Hoopes) 
Jackson ; the  family  of  Quaker  ances- 
try. The  young  man  passed  his  boy- 
hood days  in  Chester  county  and 
attended  school  there.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  preparatory  course  he 
entered  the  engineering  course  at 
Union  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
graduating  in  1874.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1878.  His  first 
field  of  practice  was  in  West  Chester,  Penn.,  where  he  remained 
until  1883,  when  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  practicing  in  that 
city  until  1898.  He  was  a professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Poly- 
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clinic  and  College  for  graduates  in  medicine  from  1888  to  1898. 
Doctor  Jackson  was  in  Colorado  during  1894-5-6,  and  finally, 
in  1898,  settled  there.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  1898-9,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy and  Oto-laryngology,  • being  elected  to  the  latter  position  in 
1903.  He  is  a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  has  been  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  since 
1885.  Since  moving  to  Denver  he  has  been  connected  with  St. 
Anthony’s  hospital,  County  hospital,  and  Mercy  sanitarium,  and 
has  been  expert  examiner  in  connection  with  the  pension  depart- 
ment for  a number  of  years. 

Frederick  Newton  Judson,  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  lawyer,  author  of  aLaw 
and  Practice  of  Taxation  in  Missouri” 
and  “Power  of  Taxation,  State  and 
Federal,  in  the  United  States,”  exposi- 
tor of  laws  affecting  specific  classes 
and  conditions,  and  lecturer  on  con- 
stitutional law  in  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School,  is  a son  of  Dr.  Frederick  J., 
and  Catherine  (Chapelle)  Judson,  and 
was  born  in  St.  Mary’s,  Ga.,  October  7, 

1845.  Doctor  Judson  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  William  Judson,,  first 
settler  (1634)  at  Stratford,  Conn.  He 
was  a respected  and  influential  citizen  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was 
long  president  of  the  library  board  of  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  and  died  there  in  1862.  Catherine  Chapelle,  whom  he 
married,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Newton  Chapelle  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Ga.  Having  mastered  essential  preparatory  courses,  Mr.  Jud- 
son entered  Yale  college  in  1862,  was  awarded  the  Woolsey  and 
Bristed  scholarships  and  was  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class  in  1866.  While  teaching  the  classics  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he  read  law.  He  entered  the  senior 
class  at  Washington  University  and  in  1871  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  St.  Louis  immediately  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  and  has  attained  eminence  in  local  and  other 
courts.  In  1871-73  Mr.  Judson  was  private  secretary  to  Gov. 
B.  Gratz  Brown;  in  1878-82  and  in  1887-89  he  was  a member  of 
the  board  of  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  in  1880-82  and 
1887-89  was  its  president.  His  interests  in  the  city  and  the  state 
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have  impelled  him  to  great  activity  in  procuring  legislation  for 
the  public  good  in  which  work  he  has  been  notably  successful ; 
and  he  was  the  author  of  the  law  of  1879  making  the  school  lands 
of  St.  Louis  the  basis  of  a permanent  school  fund,  and  of  the  act 
of  1887  under  which  the  city  school  board  was  reorganized.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Citizens’  Non-partisan  committee  which 
in  1895  procured  the  passage  of  the  election  law  of  St.  Louis, 
wras  chairman  of  the  Bar  Association  committee  which  in  1895 
drafted  the  law  reorganizing  the  St.  Louis  judiciary,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Civic  Federation  committee  which  drafted  the 
law  of  1897  reorganizing  the  public  school  system  of  St.  Louis. 
As  has  been  stated,  he  is  a lecturer  on  constitutional  law  in  the 
St.  Louis  Law  School  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Judson,  who  is 
widely  known  as  an  old-school  Democrat,  has  'been  active  in  poli- 
tics, but  always  as  a citizen,  never  as  an  office  seeker.  Strongly 
favoring  what  he  regards  as  a stable  currency  and  a sound  finan- 
cial system,  he  was  conspicuous  and  efficiently  busy  in  the  sound 
money  or  anti-Bryan  campaign  in  1896,  and  in  1897-98  was  a 
delegate  to  the  historic  monetary  conferences  at  Indianapolis. 
He  has  been  much  in  demand  as  a lecturer  before  different  organ- 
izations and  among  his  many  addresses  delivered  at  different 
times,  the  following  have  been  widely  and  favorably  commented 
on : “What  shall  the  state  teach,”  delivered  before  the  Com- 
mercial club  of  St.  Louis  in  1887;  “The  rights  of  minority  stock- 
holders in  Missouri,”  before  the  Missouri  Bar  association  in  1888  ; 
“The  relation  of  the  state  to  private  business  associations,”  be- 
fore the  Commercial  club  of  St.  Louis  in  1890;  “The  liberty  of 
contract  under  the  police  power,”  before  the  American  Bar  asso- 
ciation in  1891  ; “Justice  in  taxation  as  a remedy  for  social  dis- 
content,” before  the  Round  Table  club  of  St.  Louis  in  1898; 
“Taxation  of  quasi-public  corporations,”  before  the  American 
Economics  association  in  1900.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Taxation  in  1901,  and  delivered  an  address 
upon  the  “Taxation  of  mortgages.”  He  also  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  quarto-centennial  of  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
1902  on  the  “Quarter  centennial  in  American  jurisprudence.” 
He  is  the  author  of  a treatise  on  the  “Law  and  practice  of  tax- 
ation in  Missouri,”  published  in  1900,  and  also  of  a legal  treatise 
on  the  “Power  of  taxation,  state  and  federal,  in  the  United 
States,”  published  in  1902.  His  religious  affiliation  is  with  the 
Episcopal  church.  He  is  president  of  the  Yale  Alumni  associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  He  is  a member  of  the  University  of  St.  Louis, 
Noonday  and  Country  clubs.  In  1872  Mr.  Judson  married  Miss 
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Jennie  W.  Eakin  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  has  one  child,  a daugh- 
ter, the  wife  of  Governeur  Calhoun  of 

Elmer  B.  Adams,  B.  A.,  LL.  D., 
lawyer  and  jurist  and  lecturer  in  the 
law  department  of  the  ETniversity  of 
Missouri  in  St.  Louis,  was  born  in 
Pomfret,  Winsor  county,  Vt.,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1842,  a son  of  Jarvis  and  Eu- 
nice (Mitchell)  Adams.  He  is  of  the 
Adams  family  of  which  Henry  Adams 
of  Braintree,  Mass.,  was  the  founder, 
which  has  given  to  the  United  States 
two  presidents  and  which  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  illustrious  representatives 
surpasses  all  other  American  families. 

Henry  Adams  was  granted  forty  acres 
of  land  at  Braintree  in  1636  and  soon 
him  his  eight  sons  and  from  him,  through  them,  have  descended 
most  of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  have  borne  the 
name  in  the  United  States.  Judge  Adams  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  in  1865 
was  graduated  from  Yale  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  His  first  service  to  humanity  thereafter  was  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools  in  the  southern  States  for  the  education 
of  white  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  maintain  them 
in  the  private  schools  then  in  vogue  there.  No  general  system 
of  free  schools  had  been  successfully  planted  in  the  South  and 
the  recent  war  had  made  their  support  impossible  for  some  years 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Adams’  work  was  performed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  organization  of  philanthropic  men  and  women  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  was  instrumental  in  1865-66 
in  erecting  numerous  school  houses  in  which  schools  were  main- 
tained a year  or  more  at  the  expense  of  these  persons  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  adopted  by  the  people  and  carried  to  further 
usefulness  at  local  expense.  Returning  to  Vermont  in  1866  he 
studied  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  those  eminent  lawyers, 
Gov.  P.  T.  Washburn  and  C.  P.  Marsh  of  Woodstock,  attended 
lectures  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  in  1868  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  his  native  State  and  in  Missouri.  He  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  St.  Louis.  His  abilities,  attainments  and 
character  were  recognized,  he  won-  success  in  the  courts  and  in 
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business  circles  and  gradually  advanced  to  a high  position,  judi- 
cially and  socially.  He  was,  1872-79,  associated  in  practice 
with  Maj.  Bradley  D.  Lee.  He  then  became  the  youngest,  and 
was  soon  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest,  of  the  circuit  judges  of 
St.  Louis.  Systematic  in  his  methods  and  able  to  expedite  bus- 
iness in  its  passage  through  his  court,  he  achieved  great  popu- 
larity during  his  six  years'  service  in  the  circuit  bench  and  was 
urged  to  accept,  but  declined  re-election.  During  this  period, 
cases  involving  the  validity  of  laws  under  which  delinquent  taxes 
were  collected  and  the  affairs  of  insolvent  insurance  companies 
were  wound  up  were  adjudicated  in  his  court  and,  because  of 
this  bearing  on  the  interests  of  people  of  all  classes,  attracted 
wide  attention.  In.  his  disposition  of  these  cases,  Judge  Adams 
settled  principles  of  law  which  had  not  been  passed  on  by  any 
court,  and  established  precedents  which  have  affected  the  inter- 
ests of  thousands  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  dis- 
charging this  great  responsibility,  he  evinced  legal  acumen  and 
profound  research  that  gave  him  the  highest  standing  as  a jurist. 
During  the  decade  succeeding  his-  retirement  from  the  circuit 
bench.  Judge  Adams  practiced  law  as  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Boyle,  Adams  and  McKeighan  and  later  as  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Boyle  and  Adams,  and  was  counselor  and  advocate  in  some 
of  the  most  important  cases  in  the  history  of  the  Missouri  state 
and  federal  courts.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  United  States  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  district 
of  Missouri,  in  which  position  he  has  added  to  his  reputation  in 
all  these  qualities,  which  combine  to  make  the  just  and  able  judge, 
and  his  judicial  mien  is  characterized  by  a dignified  courtesy  that 
wins  for  him  that  good  opinion  even  of  them  to  whose  interests 
his  decisions  are  destructive,  as  sometimes  they  must  inevitably 
be.  Judge  Adams  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of 
great  helpfulness  to  all  of  the  extensive  interests  of  that  body. 
He  has  been  more  or  less  prominently  identified  with  most  of 
the  leading  clubs  of  the  city.  He  has  been  a member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Missouri  chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  is  an 
ex-president  of  the  New  England  society,  is  an  ex-president  of 
the  Yale  Alumni  association,  and  is  a member  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Country  and  Commercial  clubs,  and  of  several  other  social  organ- 
izations. He  married  in  1876,  Miss  Emma  U.  Richmond,  a native 
of  Woodstock,  Vt. 
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Daniel  D.  Fisher,  lawyer  and  jur- 
ist, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a native  of 
Mt.  Etna,  Huntington  county,  Ind. 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Dwiggins) 

Fisher,  his  parents,  were  pioneers  in 
that  part  of  Indiana.  The  family,  in 
its  various  branches  was  one  of 
high  respectability  and  influence.  The 
future  judge  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  county,  and  at 
Wheaton  College,  111.,  where,  in  1863, 
he  was  graduated  with  distinction. 

He  read  law  at  Ottawa,  111.,  and  was 
early  in  1866.  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Springfield,  by  the  Supreme  court  of  that  State.  He  located  in 
St.  Louis  that  year,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Missouri  and  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  won  success 
and  reputation.  With  Clinton  Rowell,  in  1866  he  formed  the 
law  firm  of  Fisher  & Rowell,  which  existed  until  1889,  when 
the  senior  member  was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  court.  He 
soon  attained  to  high  distinction  in  the  courts  and  in  public  esti- 
mation, because  of  his  great  success  as  a jurist,  and  the  fairness 
and  honesty  with  which  that  success  was  achieved.  During  his 
long  period  of  practice,  embracing  a quarter  of  a century,  Judge 
Fisher  was  prominent  as  counsel  in  many  of  the  most  important 
cases  in  the  state  and  federal  courts  and  in  every  phase  of  his 
professional  life  showed  that  he  was  a respecter  of  the  law  and 
of  the  courts  and  that  he  accepted  the  interests  of  every  client  as 
a high  trust.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  in  1888  and  has  occupied  that  bench  since  except  for 
an  intermission  of  two  years  from  1896  to  1898.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1898  for  a third  term  and  is  the  only  circuit  judge  at 
St.  Louis  who  has  been  so  honored  during  all  the  history  of  the 
court.  “His  judicial  decisions,”  wrote  one  who  was  familiar 
with  his  life  and  his  official  work,  “have  been  remarkable  for  their 
clearness  and  perspicuity  and  his  admirable  faculty  of  compre- 
hending readily  the  points  presented  to  him  in  cases  on  trial,  and 
of  thoroughly  mastering  the  legal  propositions  involved,  has 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  judge.  The  judicial  tem- 
perament is  one  of  his  natural  endowments,  and  while  he  is 
prompt  in  his  decisions  and  expeditious  in  the  dispatch  of  bus- 
iness, the  quiet  dignity  of  his  demeanor  is  eminently  fitting  to  his 
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judicial  office.  Combined  with  legal  attainments  of  a high  order 
he  has  a practical  knowledge  of  business  affairs  and  an  intuitive 
sense  of  right  and  fairness  which  have  made  him  a most  success- 
ful judge.  Both  lawyers  and  litigants  have  come  to  expect  from 
him,  under  all  circumstances,  perfect  frankness  and  absolutely 
impartial  treatment  and  in  this  they  are  never  disappointed.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Congregational  church,  the  St.  Louis,  and 
State  Bar  associations  and  of  the  Mercantile  club.  In  1863  he 
married  Miss  Carrie  A.,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  (Ward) 
McKee  of  Aurora,  111.  Their  daughter,  Catherine  Pauline,  their 
only  living  child,  is  married  to  Lieut.  George  M.  Brown  of  the 
United  States  army  (now  resigned),  who,  with  their  two  chil- 
dren, Daphne  MjcKee  and  Daniel  Fisher,  now  reside  with  Judge 
Fisher. 


Frank  E.  Waxham,  M.  D.,  of 
Denver,  Col.,  was  born  in  La  Porte 
county,  Ind.,  December  1,  1852.  His 
father,  Zachariah  Waxham,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Indiana,  and  of  Eng- 
lish descent ; his  mother,  Caroline 
Nevins,  was  born  in  New  York  State; 
her  father  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  Dr. 

F.  E.  Waxhanrs  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  Rockford,  111.,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  taught  school  in  Illinois 
and  California  for  a time,  and  in  1875 
entered  Chicago  Medical  College,  now 
the  medical  department  of  Northwestern  university;  he  graduated 
in  1878  and  spent  a year  in  M/ercy  hospital  as  interne.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  professor  of  diseases  of  children  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Chicago,  and  held  that  position  for 
ten  years,  and  was  also  treasurer  of  the  institution  for  a number 
of  years.  He  was  later  transferred  to  the  chair  of  laryngology 
and  rhynology  in  the  same  college ; he  also  held  the  same  position 
in  the  Post  Graduate  School  of  Chicago.  In  1885  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  operation  of  intubation  of  the  larynx  and  his  work 
in  that  line  gave  him  international  reputation.  He  moved  to 
Colorado  in  1893  and  located  in  Denver.  He  was  first  associated 
with  Gross  Medical  College  as  professor  of  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  chest,  and  subsequently  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  medicine. 
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clinical  medicine  and  laryngology  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  Colorado  University,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  is 
a member  of  the  American  Medical  association,  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  society,  Chicago  Medical  society,  Colorado  State  Med- 
ical society,  Denver  County  and  City  Medical  society,  and  Den- 
ver Pathological  society ; he  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  De- 
troit Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  New  Mexico  Medical  so- 
ciety. He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
day. 

Edwards  Whitaker,  financier,  president  of  the  Lindell  Rail- 
way Company,  vice  president  of  the  Boatmen’s  Bank  and  a di- 
rector of  the  Missouri  Electric  Light  Company  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  public 
spirited  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  he  has  the  further  dis- 
tinction of  being  a native  of  that  city.  He  was  born  April  29, 
1848,  a son  of  William  A.  and  Letitia  (Edwards)  Whitaker. 
Death  made  his  fatherless  at  the  tender  age  of  five  years,  but  he 
was  fortunate  in  being  the  son  of  a woman  of  superior  culture, 
refinement  and  character  who  devoted  herself  in  a broad-minded 
and  efficient  way  to  his  rearing  and  education.  He  was  not  un- 
appreciative of  the  service  that  she  had  rendered  him,  and  at 
sixteen  he  left  the  high  school  to  become  a shipping  clerk  in  the 
quarter-master’s  department  of  the  United  States  army  under 
Col.  L.  S.  Metcalf.  That  was  in  1864,  the  last  year  of  the  Civil 
war.  There  he  gained  not  only  a knowledge  of  business  and  its 
methods,  but  a habit  of  promptness  and  precision  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  which  he  could  not  have  obtained  otherwise  than 
under  military  auspices  and  regulations  and  which  has  character- 
ized him  ever  since.  In  1865  he  became  a clerk  in  the  United 
States  sub-treasury  at  St.  Louis,  under  Gen.  Albert  I.  Edwards, 
the  assistant  United  States  treasurer.  From  this  position  he 
went  to  one  of  peculiar  responsibility  with  the  private  banking 
and  brokerage  firm  of  Edwards  & Mathews,  of  which  General 
Edwards  was  the  directing  spirit.  Here  he  proved  not  only  his 
natural  and  cultivated  business  ability  but  developed  a genius 
for  financial  affairs  and  became  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  house,  that  in  1874  when  General  Edwards  retired,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  firm  of  Mathews  & Whitaker,  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Edwards  & Mathews.  In  1890,  when  Mr. 
Mathews  retired,  the  firm  of  Mathews  & Whitaker  was  succeeded 
by  Whitaker  & Hodgman,  which  is  as  widely  and  as  favorably 
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known  as  any  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  west.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  acquired  other  important  interests  and  is  recognized 
as  a factor  in  the  central  control  of  several  large  financial  and 
other  corporations  in  which  he  is  stockholder  and  director. 
Among  these  are  the  important  concerns  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  So  widely  and  accurately  are  Mr.  Whit- 
aker’s abilities  known,  that  he  has  from  time  to  time  been  induced 
to  use  his  knowledge  of  affairs  and  his  power  to  accomplish  re- 
sults in  the  interest  of  railway  and  other  large  corporations, 
seeking  either  to  extend  their  operations  or  to  establish  them- 
selves in  St.  Louis.  He  conducted  negotiations  which  secured 
for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  its 
St.  Louis  terminal  facilities,  and  has  managed  with  consummate 
skill  and  judgment  other  interests  scarcely  less  important. 
“Brought  into  contact  as  he  has  been  during  all  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  with  strong,  capable  and  sagacious  men  of  affairs,” 
wrote  one  who  understood  Mr.  Whitaker  and  appreciated  fully 
the  man  and  his  achievements,  “he  has  moved  among  them,  the 
peer  of  any  in  capacity,  force  of  character  and  ability  to  accom- 
plish desired  results.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who  seem 
to  succeed  in  their  undertakings  from  force  of  habit  and  whose 
associates  come  to  regard  as  practically  accomplished  the  things 
which  they  have  undertaken  to  do.  The  word,  failure,  has  had 
no  place  in  the  lexicon  of  his  business  career,  and  as  new  respon- 
sibilities have  been  thrust  upon  him,  his  resourcefulness  and  re- 
serve force  have  made  him  equal  in  every  instance  to  these  de- 
mands, whatever  their  character.  A man  of  positive  convictions 
and  vigorous  actions,  his  judgments  of  men  and  affairs  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy,  and  to  the  combination  of  these 
qualities  has  been  due  the  large  measure  of  success  which  he  has 
achieved.”  Mr.  Whitaker  married  in  1874,  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  M.  Taylor  of  St.  Louis. 

Jacob  Spencer  Merrell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mer- 
chants of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  of  the  West,  lived  from  February  5, 
1827,  to  September  10,  1885.  He  was  born  at  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Silvia  (Spencer)  Mer- 
rell, both  of  old  New  England  families  of  English  extraction. 
Jacob  Merrell  was  a lineal  descendant  of  that  historic  man  of  the 
same  name  who  came  over  to  America  from  England  with  the 
Hartford  colony.  The  future  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  merchant 
was  reared  to  the  life  of  a farmer's  boy-of-all-work  and  could 
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not  develop  a liking  for  his  station  in  life,  and  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  old,  he  bought  from  his  father  his  “time”  and 
such  clothing  as  he  was  possessed  of  for  one  hundred  eighty  dol- 
lars, sixty  dollars  of  which  he  had  accumulated  and  paid  down,  the 
remainder  of  which  he  paid  later.  He  worked  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  on  the  Erie  canal,  then  returned  home  and  during 
the  winter  attended  school  for  the  last  time,  paying  his  board  in 
labor.  In  the  spring  he  made  another  start.  He  secured  a place  as 
a clerk  in  an  old  fashioned  country  store  at  Oneida  Lake,  but  in 
July,  his  employer  failed.  He  helped  his  father  in  harvesting  and 
with  ten  dollars  started  west,  working  his  way  on  the  canal  to 
Buffalo,  whence  he  took  deck  passage  on  a steamer  for  Toledo, 
where  lie  expected,  but  failed,  to  have  regular  employment.  Not 
daunted  by  this  disappointment,  he  added  to  his  cash  capital  by 
chopping  cord  wood  on  land  where  later  was  erected  the  Toledo 
high  school  building,  then  went  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  worked  in 
his  uncle’s  grocery  store  for  ten  dollars  a month  and  his  board, 
and  during  the  following  winter  he  traveled  with  a hired  horse 
through  Kentucky  mountain  country,  buying  furs,  which,  in  the 
spring,  he  sold  at  Cincinnati.  There,  largely  on  credit,  he 
bought  a small  “drug-mill”  that  had  been  a financial  failure  un- 
der the  management  of  its  previous  owners  and  established  a 
business  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  later  great  success. 
That  was  in  1845,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  In 
1853  he  disposed  of  this  enterprise,  by  that  time  one  of  some 
little  importance,  and  re-established  himself  in  the  drug  business 
in  St.  Louis.  Four  years  later,  a fire  brought  to  him  a loss  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  but  he  soon  recovered  from  it  and 
built  up  one  of  the  important  wholesale  drug  houses  of  the  West, 
which  is  now  controlled  by  a corporation  under  the  style  of  the 
J.  S.  Merrell  Drug  Company,  of  which  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge  is 
president,  Hubert  S.  Merrell,  vice  president,  George  R.  Merrell 
second  vice  president,  Edward  Bindschadler,  secretary,  and 
Henry  J.  Stolle,  treasurer.  Mr.  Merrell  was  a Whig  and  later  a 
Republican.  Always,  so  long  as  slavery  existed  in  the  United 
States,  he  was  an  Abolitionist.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  made  him  both  friends  and  enemies,  but  seeking 
neither  praise  nor  blame,  he  used  every  means  at  his  command  to 
discourage  and  put  down  the  southern  secession  movements.  As 
long  as  he  lived  in  St.  Louis  he  was  a member  and  for  years  he 
was  president,  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Congregational 
church.  He  loved  the  country  and  so  far  as  he  was  able  lived 
among  rural  environments,  and  eventually  he  came  to  own  sev- 
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eral  fine  farms  in  the  alluvial  “American  Bottom,”  across  the 
river  from  St.  Louis  in  Illinois,  and  the  interest  led  him  to  ad- 
vocate farm  drainage  and  promote  drainage  legislation  in  that 
State.  Mr.  Merrell  married,  in  1848,  Janneatte,  daughter  of 
Warren  Kellogg  of  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  who  bore  him  children 
named  Lizzie  M.,  Hubert  S.,  Ashbel  N.,  Lottie  G.,  and  George  R. 
Lizzie  M.  became  the  wife  of  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge. 

Hubert  S.  Merrell,  eldest  son  of 
Jacob  Spencer  Merrell,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
and  at  Smith  academy,  and  then  spent 
five  years  on  a farm  in  Madison 
county,  111.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  J.  S.  Merrell 
Drug  Company,  and  the  same  year  es- 
tablished his  home  in  Collinsville,  111. 
In  1897  he  removed  from  Collinsville 
to  St.  Louis.  He  was  married,  in  1881, 
to  Miss  Georgia  Crenshaw,  who  was 
born  in  Sangamon  county,  111.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Hattie,  born  in  1883,  and  Hubert, 
born  in  1885. 


Ashbel  Norman  Merrell,  second 
son  of  Jacob  S.  Merrell,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1863.  Made  deaf  by 
illness  in  early  childhood,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  deaf  mutes  institutes  of  Ful- 
ton, Mo.,  and  Jacksonville,  111.  When 
this  course  of  training  was  completed, 
he  became  a clerk  for  the  J.  S.  Merrell 
Drug  Company,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
stockholders  in  that  corporation.  He 
married,  in  1887,  Miss  Mattie  Belle 
Hutchison  of  Boonville,  Mo.,  also  a 
deaf  mute,  who  was  born  October  21, 

1862.  They  have  had  children  as  fol- 
lows: Walter  Spencer,  born  July  16,  1888;  Norman  Kellogg, 
born  January  16,  1890;  Cyrus  Walbridge,  born  November  5, 
1893;  Benjamin  Hutchison,  born  July  16,  1896,  who  died  Jan- 
uary 21,  1900,  and  Lottie  Genette,  born  September  29,  1902. 
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George  Robert  Merrell,  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  youngest  son  of  Jacob  S. 

Merrell,  was  born  November  13,  1869. 

After  completing  his  academic  studies 
at  Smith  Academy,  he  entered  the  St. 

Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1889.  Since  then  he  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  business  of  the  J.  S. 

Merrell  Drug  Company,  and  is  now 
second  vice  president  of  that  corpora- 
tion. He  is  a member  of  the  Mercan- 
tile club  and  of  the  Missouri  Athletic 
club.  He  married  in  1893  Miss  Alice 
Bently  Atkins,  who  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1871.  They  have 
three  sons,  Spencer  Atkins,  born  in  1895,  George  Robert,  Jr., 
born  in  1898,  and  Charles  Marquis,  born  in  1901. 

James  M.  Blaine,  M.  D., of  Denver, 
Col.,  was  born  in  Armstrong  county, 
Penn.,  September  2,1855.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  that  county  and  his  educa- 
tion was  gained  in  the  schools  of  that 
section.  With  a bent  toward  medicine, 
he  began  reading,  and  in  1878  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1881.  He  at  once 
commenced  practicing,  locating  in  his 
native  county,  remaining  until  1894,  in 
which  year  he  turned  toward  the  West 
and  decided  upon  Denver  as  presenting 
excellent  opportunities,  and  he  has 
since  made  that  city  his  home.  Doctor  Blaine  attended  the  Phil- 
adelphia Polyclinic  in  1893,  and  New  York  Polyclinic  in  1894. 
He  is  professor  of  dermatology  and  venereal  diseases  in  the  Den- 
ver-Gross Medical  College,  is  dermatologist  to  Denver  county 
hospital,  St.  Anthony’s  hospital,  Mercy  hospital  and  Jewish  Na- 
tional hospital  for  consumptives.  He  is  consulting  physician 
for  the  Visiting  Nurses’  association,  Florence  Crittenden  home. 
State  Home  for  Dependent  Children,  and  Denver  Emergency 
hospital.  Doctor  Blaine  is  a member  of  the  Colorado  State  Med- 
ical society,  and  is  secretary  of  the  same ; he  was  secretary  of  the 
dermatological  section  of  the  American  Medical  association  in 
Vile— 8 
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1899,  and  is  a life  member  of  Jefferson  College  Alumni  associa- 
tion. Doctor  Blaine  was  married  September  16,  1903,  to  Miss 
Ida  L.  Green. 

George  Eliot  Leighton,  lawyer, 
manufacturer  and  public  benefactor, 
was  born  at  Cambridge, Mass., March  7, 
1835,  and  died  at  his  summer  home, 
Monadnock  Farms,  Monadnock,  N.  H., 
July  4,  1901.  He  was  a son  of  Eliot 
Leighton,  and  a lineal  descendant  of 
Capt.  John  Leighton,  who  settled  at 
the  site  of  the  town  of  Eliot,  on  the 
Piscataqua  river,  Maine,  in  1650,  and 
founded  a numerous  family,  represen- 
tatives of  which  have  fought  in  every 
American  war  from  King  Philip’s  war 
to  the  war  with  Spain.  Eliots  of  this 
family  were  especially  conspicuous  in  the  struggle  for  American 
independence,  and  later  others  of  its  representatives  were  promi- 
nent as  merchants  and  shipowners  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
and  elsewhere  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Eliot  Leighton  located 
at  Cincinnati  in  1844,  when  his  son,  George  Eliot  Leighton  was 
about  nine  years  old,  and  the  latter  was  graduated  from  the  cele- 
brated Woodward  college  of  that  city  and  in  1856  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1858  he  settled  in  St.  Louis  and  he  had  hardly 
begun  to  feel  that  he  was  established  there  as  a lawyer  when  the 
Civil  war  began.  In  April,  1861,  he  entered  upon  a career  of  vol- 
unteer soldier  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Third  regiment,  Missouri  vol- 
unteer infantry,  of  the  United  States  reserve  corps.  During  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  was  much  in  the  field,  under  the  ill-fated 
Lyon,  taking  part  in  the  important  military  operations  by  which 
Missouri  was  saved  to  the  Union.  Eventually  he  was  made 
major  of  the  Fifth  Missouri  State  Militia  Cavalry  regiment  and 
in  the  fall  of  1861  was  assigned  to  duty  as  provost  marshal  of 
the  St.  Louis  division.  His  faithful  and  efficient  seervice  in  that 
capacity  under  General  Halleck  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
war  in  Missouri  won  for  him  high  approval  in  the  reports  of  his 
superior  officers.  Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Seventh  regiment  Enrolled  Missouri  militia,  which  he 
commanded  during  the . remainder  of  the  war.  In  1865  Colonel 
Leighton  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  St.  Louis. 
He  soon  acquired  a large  clientage  and  was  appointed  general 
counsel  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  position 
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he  retained  until  1874.  This  , led  to  his  acquisition  of  some  im- 
portant railway  interests.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Bridge  & Beach  Manufacturing  Company  in  1875  and  gave  up 
the  practice  of  the  law  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  that  and  to 
his  other  now  extensive  and  constantly  growing  business  inter- 
ests. As  the  years  came  and  went,  his  responsibilities  multiplied 
and  he  became  the  animating  spirit  in  several  enterprises  which 
were  factors  in  the  development  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  officially  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  the  Boatmen’s  Bank,  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany and  other  private  corporations,  and  with  public  or  semi- 
public corporations  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science, 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Bellefontaine  Cemetery  association,  the  New  England  so- 
ciety of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Commercial  club  of  St.  Louis,  of 
which  for  four  years  he  was  president.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Arts  club  of  New  York,  and  was  its 
vice  president  and  one  of  the  trustees,  and  he  was  a member 
of  the  Missouri  commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  of  the 
Missouri  organization  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  was 
president  of  the  Missouri  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a trustee  and 
for  more  than  ten  years,  president,  of  Washington  University. 
For  ten  years  he  was  president  of  the  Missouri  Historical  society, 
for  the  maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  which  he  was  always  a 
generous  contributor.  Fortune  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  culti- 
vated tastes  and  his  leisure  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  scholarly 
pursuits  and  to  the  collection  of  literary  and  artistic  varieties. 
Flistorical  literature  appealed  to  him  most  strongly  and  his  library 
is  conceded  to  be  the  most  extensive  private  library  in  the  city, 
containing  the  largest  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts 
and  early  maps  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  largest  public  libraries,  a col- 
lection especially  valuable  for  its  French  and  Spanish  literature 
on  this  subject.  So  industrious  an  investigator  and  collector, 
such  an  almost  unerring  analyist  of  historical  data,  was  sought  as 
a corresponding  member  of  various  historical  societies.  “Colonel 
Leighton  was  not  a politician  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term/’  wrote  one  who  was  qualified  to  speak  of  him  in  this  con- 
nection, “but  his  political  views  were  always  clearly  defined, 
freely  expressed  and  ably  championed  when  occasion  required. 
Acting  with  the  Republican  party,  he  took  a prominent  part  in 
promoting  some  of  the  more  important  policies  of  that  party,  and 
during  the  great  contest  of  1896,  involving  financial  questions  of 
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grave  import,  he  was  president  of  the  National  Sound-money 
League,  an  organization  represented  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  proved  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
result  of  the  presidential  campaign.  After  the  election,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  elements  which  sought  to  revolution- 
ize the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  he  was  a partici- 
pant in  the  deliberations  of  the  non-partisan  convention,  which 
met  in  Indianapolis  to  consider  matters  relating  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country.  This  convention  which  was  ^ composed  of 
merchants,  leading  financiers,  and  political  economists,  decided, 
in  case  congress  should  not  make  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  such  commission  by  the  president,  to  create  a commission 
which  should  formulate  and  recommend  such  legislation  as  in 
its  judgment  was  necessary  to  remedy  existing  financial  evils, 
the  results  of  their  labors  to  be  submitted  to  congress  for  consid- 
eration. Congress  having  failed  to  create  a monetary  commis- 
sion, the  commission  was  formed,  and  began  its  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington city,  in  September,  1897,  Judge  George  F.  Edmunds  of 
Vermont,  distinguished  as  a statesman  and  jurist,  presiding  over 
its  deliberations.  Colonel  Leighton  as  the  vice-chairman  of  this 
commission,  was  a participant  in  the  most  important  financial 
conference  and  report  in  the  history  of  the  country.”  In  religion, 
Colonel  Leighton  was  a Unitarian,  and  he  was  long  and  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  a member  of  the  Messiah,  St.  Louis.  He  married, 
in  1862,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Hudson  E.  Bridge. 
Mrs.  Leighton  died  in  1888.  Their  only  child,  George  Bridge 
Leighton,  was  born  July  19,  1864,  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1888.  He  married  Miss  Charlotte  Kayser,  of 
St.  Louis,  in  1893. 

Charles  Clelland  Bland,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  . lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Ohio  county,  Ky., 
February  9,  1837,  a son  of  Stough- 
ton E.  and  Margaret  (Nall)  Bland, 
representatives  of  two  old  Kentucky 
families.  The  father  was  born  on  what 
became  the  home  of  ex-Governor  Proc- 
tor Knott.  Another  son  of  Stough- 
ton E.  and  Margaret  Bland  was  the 
late  Hon.  Richard  P.  Bland,  a candi- 
date for  presidential  honors  at  Chicago 
convention  of  1896.  The  Bland  fam- 
ily is  of  English  origin  and  its  first 
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American  representative  settled  in  Virginia.  In  1776  Richard 
Bland  of  that  colony,  published  an  “Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of 
the  British  Colonies.”  He  was  elected  a delegate  to  congress 
in  1774  and  died  four  years  later.  Judge  Charles  Clelland  Bland, 
when  he  was  a mere  boy  went  from  Kentucky  to  Arcadia,  in 
southeast  Missouri,  and  was  educated  at  Arcadia  Academy. 
While  teaching  school  in  Missouri  and  Mississippi  he  read  law 
and  in  i860  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  James  H. 
McBride  of  the  Circuit  court  of  Dent  county,  Mo.  Before  he 
could  have  well  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the 
Civil  war  began.  Of  southern  blood,  he  was  by  strong  conviction 
a Unionist  and  an  opponent  of  the  secession  idea,  and  enlisted  as 
a private  in  Company  D,  Thirty-second  regiment,  Missouri  vol- 
unteer infantry,  was  elected  captain  of  his  company  and  as  such 
served  actively  during  the  war  and  fought  under  General  Sher- 
man and  General  Blair  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  in 
the  sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at 
Brandon,  Lookout  Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ezra  Church, 
Jonesboro  (Ga.)  and  in  numerous  minor  engagements.  He  led 
his  company  into  quite  half  of  the  battles  of  Sherman’s  army  in 
its  progress  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  After  the  fall  of 
Atlanta,  his  original  regiment  was  consolidated  with  the  Twenty- 
first  regiment,  Missouri  volunteer  infantry,  and  it  was  with  the 
rank  of  captain  that  Judge  Bland  was  mustered  out  of  the  serv- 
ice, November  19,  1864.  After  the  war,  Judge  Bland  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Rolla,  Mo. 
His  brother  Richard  Bland  was  his  partner  from  1866  until 
1868,  when  he  went  to  Lebanon,  Mo.  Judge  Bland  was  elected 
to  the  Circuit  court  bench  in  1880,  in  1886  and  in  1892,  and  re- 
signed to  take  his  seat  as  associate  justice  of  the  St.  Louis 
court  of  appeals,  to  which  office  he  was  elected.  As  a jurist  he 
ranks  with  the  ablest  judges  in  the  State  and  his  rulings  and 
opinions  have  been  as  noteworthy  for  the  honesty  as  for  the  abil- 
ity that  he  has  put  into  them.  Judge  Bland  was  made  a Mason 
more  than  thirty-five  years  ago  and  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  of 
wide  acquaintance  and  influence.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  He  married  Luticia  Goodykoontze,  December  25, 
1865.  Their  daughter  Vivian  was  born  April  16,  1867,  and  died 
January  19,  1872.  Mrs.  Bland  died  December  24,  1869.  Charles  C. 
Bland  and  Hattie  B.  Keene  were  married  May  25,  1871,  and 
Mrs.  Bland  died  April  2,  1888,  after  bearing  him  children  as 
follows:  Thomas  C.,  born  April  27,  1873,  who  died  Septem- 
ber 30,  1895 ; Richard  E.,  born  November  29,  1874,  who  died 
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September  16,  1897;  Harry  O.,  born  October  8,  1877;  Charles  P., 
born  May  11,  1880;  lone,  born  September  14,  1883;  Joseph  R., 
born  October  22,  1885,  and  George  R.,  born  April  2,  1888. 
Mr.  Bland  married  Mary  Goodykoontze,  sister  of  Luticia  Goody- 
koontze,  his  first  wife,  April  25,  1889.  Their  son,  Clark  B.,  was 

Charles  Guile  Warner,  of  Mis- 
souri, vice  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  railroad  men  in  the 
West,  is  a native  of  Zanesville,  O.,  born 
December  26,  1844.  His  father  was 
Daniel  Warner,  and  his  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Juliet  Hester  Buck- 
master,  the  former  of  New  England 
birth  and  parentage  and  the  latter  a 
native  of  Virginia.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  after  which 
he  attended  Washington  Academy, 
Washington,  Ky.,  one  term.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  Alton,  111., 
and  received  his  earliest  training  for  business  pursuits  as  a clerk 
in  a dry  goods  store.  In  1862,  when  barely  eighteen,  he  entered 
the  Union  army,  enlisting  as  a private  soldier  in  the  Thirty- 
second  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteer  infantry,  commanded  by 
Col.  F.  M.  Manter,  of  St.  Louis.  With  this  regiment  he  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  “battle  above  the  clouds’’ 
on  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  the  Atlanta  Campaign, 
and  in  subsequent  battles  in  the  swamps  and  pineries  of  the  Car- 
olinas,  winning  successive  promotions  by  gallant  and  faithful 
service,  and  being  mustered  out  at  its  close  with  rank  of  captain. 
When  the  war  ended,  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  for  three  years 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Jefferson  county. 
Finding  this  occupation  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  he  began  serving 
as  an  apprenticeship  in  the  railroad  business,  with  which  he  has 
since  been  constantly  identified,  and  in  which  he  has  earned  dis- 
tinction. Like  all  other  men  who  have  attained  the  highest 
measure  of  success  in  any  line  of  business  he  began  at  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  ladder  and  steadily  forged  his  way  to  the  front  until 
he  is  vice  president  of  the  leading  railway  system  of  the  South- 
west and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  railroad  men  in  the 
West,  his  career  having  been  distinguished  by  identification  with 
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various  undertakings  of  importance  in  the  development  and  con- 
solidation of  railway  lines  in  the  West  and  Southwest  which  he 
has  energetically  promoted  and  zealously  safe-guarded  with  such 
rare  tact  and  sagacity  as  to  secure  for  him  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  public  and  of  his  official  associates,  and  the  ad- 
miration and  enthusiastic  support  of  his  subordinates  and  su- 
periors in  the  railway  world.  Beginning  as  a delivery  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  the  Great  Western  Dispatch,  operating  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway,  he  quit  this  in  1869  to  enter  the 
employ  of  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  as  a clerk  in  one  of  the 
St.  Louis  offices.  He  has  been  connected  with  this  great  corpor- 
ation ever  since  and  at  this  time,  1904,  is  rounding  out  thirty-five 
years  of  continuous  service  in  various  capacities.  His  record  is 
one  of  gradual  advancement  as  the  result  of  unfaltering  loyalty, 
unremitting  industry  and  extraordinary  merit,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  the  second  officer  of  one  of  the  greatest  American 
railway  corporations,  having  charge  of  its  affairs  in  the  West 
with  an  army  of  subordinates  acting  under  his  directions.  He 
has  great  force  of  character,  is  a keen  observer  of  persons  and 
events,  and  his  remarkable  executive  ability  enables  him  to  clearly 
and  quickly  comprehend  and  dispose  of  the  complex  questions 
which  are  brought  to  his  attention,  and  his  decisions  are  uni- 
formly tempered  with  justice;  he  is  favored  by  nature  with  a 
commanding  presence  and  is  ever  courteous  and  chivalrous. 
After  passing  by  successive  steps  through  the  traffic  and  account- 
ing departments  of  the  general  offices  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  he  was  made  general  auditor  of  the  consolidated  lines 
of  the  company  in  1877  and  filled  that  position  until  1893.  In 
1881  he  was  charged  with  the  difficult  task  of  consolidating  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern,  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  the  International  & Great  Northern,  the  Gal- 
veston, Houston  & Henderson,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas, 
and  the  Central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  lines,  and  perfected 
a system  which  was  operated  until  1887-88,  when  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  & Texas,  the  International  & Great  Northern  and  the  Gal- 
veston, Houston  & Henderson  lines  were  separated  from  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  system.  Among  the  railroad  men  of  the  country,  Cap- 
tain Warner  has  long  been  noted  for  the  remarkable  accuracy  of 
his  transactions,  records,  accounts  and  everything  coming  under 
his  supervision.  Any  desired  information  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  under  his  control  is  available  at  a moment’s  notice,  and 
there  is  in  existence  no  more  perfect  system  than  that  which  he 
has  inaugurated  in  the  management  of  the  varied  railway  inter- 
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ests  under  his  care.  Perfect  candor  and  directness  in  speech  are 
among  his  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  throughout  his  life 
his  motto  has  been  “Obtain  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
you  deal,  and  then  prove  worthy  of  it.”  He  was  made  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  1893  and  still 
retains  that  position,  having  now  served  more  than  ten  years  in 
that  capacity.  He  is  also  vice-president  and  director  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  Railway  Company,  president 
of  the  Central  Branch  Railway  Company  and  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  & Missouri  Bridge  Company,  and  director  of  the  Denver 
& Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company,  as  well  as  vice-president  and 
director  of  a number  of  lines  of  less  importance  in  the  Southwest. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  great  railway 
interests  which  center  in  St.  Louis,  he  is  identified  with  the  bank- 
ing interests  of  the  city,  being  a director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  and  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  and  he 
was  formerly  vice  president  of  the-  St.  Louis  National  Bank, 
which  was  merged  with  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  St.  Louis  and  Noonday  clubs  and  of 
the  Ohio  Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  He  is  also  a director  and  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company  held  in 
St.  Louis,  1904.  Captain  Warner  married  Miss  Anna  Cecelia 
Roden  and  their  family  consists  of  three  accomplished  daughters, 
as  follows:  Alara  Anna  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Kooser)  and  the  Misses 
Juliet  Sara  and  Elizabeth  Roden  Warner. 

Herbert  A.  Black,  M.  D.,  of 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Palermo,  Me.,, 
whence  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  moved 
with  his  parents,  to  Augusta,  Me., 
at  which  place  he  completed  his  pre- 
paratory course  for  Bowdoin  College,, 
but  before  finishing  his  academic 
course,  he  decided  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  medicine  and  matriculated  in 
the  Medical  School  of  Maine  in  the 
class  of  1898.  During  his  medical 
course  he  was  prominent  in  college 
affairs,  serving  as  assistant  to  the  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy  and  laboratory  assistant  to  the  instructor  in: 
pathology  during  his  senior  year.  He  was  also  largely  instru- 
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mental  in  establishing  the  Theta  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa. 
Doctor  Black  takes  great  pricle  in  being  a charter  member  of 
Theta  chapter,  which  he  represented  in  1898  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  fraternity  in  Brooklyn.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1898  Doctor  Black  came  to  Colorado, 
having  previously  served  for  six  months  as  assistant  to  the  city 
physician  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  assistant  to  the  physician  in 
charge  of  Greeley  hospital  in  the  same  city.  Opening  offices  in 
Pueblo,  he  has,  by  strict  application  to  work,  secured  a most 
desirable  practice  and  made  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  medical  profession  of  Southern  Colorado.  Doctor 
Black  holds  membership  in  the  Pueblo  County  Medical  society, 
the  Colorado  State  Medical  society  and  the  American  Medical 
association,  the  Pueblo  Business  Men’s  association,  Minnequa 
club,  etc.  In  1902  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pueblo  County 
Medical  society,  being  the  youngest  man  ever  honored  with  that 
office  during  the  twenty-four  years  the  society  has  been  organized. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Colorado 
State  Medical  society.  Doctor  Black  is  editorial  writer  on  the 
Charlotte  Medical  Journal,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  local  editor  for  the  Colorado  Medical  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo.  He  is  a member  of  Pueblo  lodge,  No.  17,  Ancient,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he  takes  great 
interest.  In  September,  1900,  Doctor  Black  was  married  to 
Bertha  Sophia  Lawrence,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  M.  Lawrence,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  to  them  has  been 
born  one  son,  George  Lawrence  Black. 

Thkodore  Brinckwirth,  brewer, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Burgstein- 
furth,  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  1817, 
and  died  at  St.  Louis,  January  24,  1866. 

He  was  educated  and  trained  to  the 
business  of  beer  brewing  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  1846  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  Quincy,  111.,  he  soon  es- 
tablished a small  brewery.  After  three 
years’  success  there,  he  came  to  St. 

Louis,  and  bought  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Lafayette  brewery,  on 
Carr  street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth.  This  pioneer  brewer  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  now  enormous  beer-brewing  industry  of 
St.  Louis.  In  1865  he  moved  from  the  brewery  on  Carr  street  to 
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a larger  plant  on  Cass  avenue,  where  he  established  the  great 
brewery  which  he  managed  until  his  death,  and  with  which  his 
name  must  always  be  identified  historically.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1866,  the  business  was  continued  by  Freder- 
icks Brinckwirth  and  Franz  Griesedieck  under  the  style  of 
Brinckwirth  & Griesedieck.  In  1874  W.  F.  Nolker  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  concern  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Brinck- 
wirth, Griesedieck  & Nolker.  Mr.  Griesedieck  died  in  1879  and 
the  enterprise  was  carried  forward  by  BrinckwiiVi  & Nolker, 
the  partners  in  that  firm  having  been  Louis  Brinckwirth,  only 
son  of  Theodore  and  Fredericka  Brinckwirth,  and  William  F. 
Nolker,  their  son-in-law.  In  1882  the  Brinckwirth,  Nolker 
Brewery  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri, 
with  William  F.  Nolker,  Fredericka  Brinckwirth  and  Louis 
Brinckwirth  as  directors,  William  F.  Nolker,  president,  and 
Louis  Brinckwirth,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Seven  years  later 
this  concern  was  merged  with  eighteen  other  St.  Louis  brew- 
eries in  the  St.  Louis  Brewing  Association,  one  of  the  largest 
corporations  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Theodore  Brinckwirth 
was  kind-hearted,  genial,  sympathetic  with  those  in  distress 
and  generous  to  those  in  need  of  assistance.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  “no  deserving  person  who  appealed  to  him  for 
aid  was  turned  away  without  a kind  word  and  substantial  relief.” 
He  married,  in  1846,  Fredericka  Lanvers,  a native  of  Borghost, 
Westphalia,  Germany.  Throughout  all  their  married  life,  Mrs. 
Brinckwirth  was  to  her  husband  a helpmeet  in  the  truest  and 
fullest  sense  of  that  often  misapplied  term.  Nature  endowed  her 
with  self-reliance,  a logical  mind  and  business  sagacity,  and  by 
her  wise  and  practical  advice  she  contributed  much  to  his  success. 
She  long  gave  attention  to  business  interests,  and  as  long  as  they 
were  spared  to  each  other  she  and  her  husband  wrought  happily 
together  in  the  upbuilding  of  their  family  fortune.  Mrs.  Brinck- 
wirth survived  her  husband  thirty-four  years,  until  April  17? 
1900,  and  was  long  the  idol  of  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Nolker,  her  amiability  and  gentle  manners  winning  her  the  regard 
of  all  who  came  within  the  influence  of  her  charming  personality. 
Of  eight  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinckwirth,  only  two 
lived  to  adult  age,  Louise  (Brinckwirth)  Nolker  and  Louis 
Brinckwirth,  who  is  prominent  as  a man  of  affairs  in  St.  Louis. 
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William  F.  Nolker,  manufacturer, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Osna- 
brueck,  Hanover,  Germany,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1840,  son  of  John  F.  and  Anna 
(Bergman)  Nolker.  He  was  educated 
in  private  schools  and  early  in  his 
seventeenth  year  (1857)  came  to  the 
United  States.  After  spending  a short 
time  with  relatives  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
he  went  west  to  Cincinnati,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Western  Hotel,  under 
the  management  of  his  brother  who 
came  before  him  to  this  country. 

Later  he  was  general  utility  man  in  a 
restaurant  and  a street  railway  conductor  in  Cincinnati.  In  time, 
his  abilities  were  recognized  and  he  became  messenger  in  the 
banking  house  of  Fallis,  Young  & Company,  now  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  at  a salary  of  two  hundred  dollars 
for  his  first  year’s  service.  In  1863  he  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
be  earning  a yearly  salary  of  $600;  that  year  he  left  the  bank  to 
become  cashier  in  the  wholesale  hardware  store  of  E.  G.  Leonard 
& Company.  His  employment  by  that  concern  was  broken  by 
a three  months’  service  in  the  Civil  war,  as  a volunteer  soldier 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 
Mr.  Nolker  was  made  general  manager  of  the  Vulcan  Manufac- 
turing Company,  which  had  been  founded  by  William  H.  Shoen- 
berger,  of  Cincinnati.  In  1867,  when  Mr.  Shoenberger  retired, 
full  control  of  the  business  which  he  and  Mr.  Nolker  had  estab- 
lished devolved  upon  the  latter  who  continued  the  enterprise  until 
1873,  evidencing  by  his  success  and  unmistakable  genius  for 
planning  and  carrying  on  manufacturing  operations.  In  that 
year  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Vulcan  Manufacturing 
Company  and  removed  to  St.  Louis.  For  six  months  after  estab- 
lishing his  home  there,  he  traveled  in  Europe.  On  his  return 
to  St.  Louis  he  became  a partner  in  the  firm,  then  owning  the 
brewery  plant  that  had  been  founded  by  Theodore  Brinckwirth 
and  had  for  some  time  been  operated  by  Brinckwirth  & Griese- 
dieck.  The  reorganized  firm  was  known  as  Brinckwirth,  Griese- 
dieck  & Nolker  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Griesedieck  when  its 
style  was  changed  to  Brinckwirth  & Nolker.  In  1882  this  firm 
was  succeeded  by  the  Brinckwirth-Nolker  Brewing  Company, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  with  Mr.  Nolker  as  its 
president.  This  corporation  did  a large  and  profitable  business 
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in  the  manufacture  of  beer  until  1889,  when,  in  connection  with 
eighteen  other  St.  Louis  breweries,  it  constituted  the  St.  Louis 
Brewing  Association,  the  largest  corporation  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Retaining,  after  the  consolidation,  a large  interest  in  the 
business,  Mr.  Nolker  has  since  been  treasurer  of  the  great  cor- 
poration mentioned  and  has  proved  himself  remarkably  well 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  chief  financial  officer  of  an  institution 
maintaining  a vast  business,  with  numerous  and  varied  ramifica- 
tions. In  this  position  he  is  responsible  for  the  handling  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  In  addition  to  his  connection  with 
this  enterprise  he  is  vice  president  of  the  German  American  Bank, 
a director  and  member  of  the'  executive  committee  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Trust  Company,  president  of  the  Gilsonite  Roofing 
& Paving  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Kinloch  Telephone 
Company,  vice  president  of  the  Union  Electric  Light  & Power 
Company,  and  an  officer  and  director  in  about  thirty  other  cor- 
porations. Today,  the  president  of  six  corporations,  the  vice 
president  of  seven  and  the  treasurer  of  six,  he  ranks  among  the 
foremost  business  men  of  the  West  in  wealth,  enterprise,  influence 
and  public  spirit  and  is  a fine  type  of  the  American,  the  self-made 
man.  Mr.  Nolker  married,  June  5,  1873,  Louise,  daughter  of 
Theodore  Brinckwirth,  a biographical  sketch  of  whom  appears 
in  this  work.  Mrs.  Nolker  died  in  1883  having  borne  him  chil- 
dren who  were  named  Frederick,  Laura,  Louis,  William,  and 
Robert  Nolker. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Jonas,  of  Louisiana,  was  born  in 
Williamstown,Ky.,  July  19,  1834.  He  went  to  Illinois  when  young, 
grew  up  in  Quincy,  Adams  county,  and  was  there  educated, 
finishing  with  an  academic  course  in  1853.  He  then  went  to  New^ 
Orleans  and  entered  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1855,  being  the  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  He  was  reared  a Whig,  and  in  i860  espoused 
the  Bell  and  Everett  cause  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  In  this 
campaign  he  established  his  reputation  both  as  an  orator  and  a 
patriot.  He  was  a candidate  for  delegate  to  the  Secession  con- 
vention, but  was  defeated,  as  the  Secession  element  was  then 
paramount.  He  loved  the  Union,  had  sought  to  save  it,  but  when 
the  South  went  out  of  the  Union,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  with 
his  State,  and  accordingly  joined  the  Confederate  movement.  He 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Fenner’s  battery,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  war.  At  the  first  election  after  the  war 
he  was  sent  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  from  the  Tenth 
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ward  of  New  Orleans  and  served  until  that  body  came  to  an  end 
through  the  reconstructive  acts.  In  1868  he  was  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  held  in  New  York. 
He  was  placed  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1872  for  the  lieutenant 
governorship,  but  in  subsequent  shifts  another  name  was  substi- 
tuted. He  was  then  elected  to  the  State  senate,  but  refused  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Kellogg  legislature,  adhering  instead  to  the 
McEnery  government.  He  was  elected  city  attorney  in  1874  and 
re-elected  in  1876,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  again  sent  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature.  In  1877  he  was  a candidate  for 
the  United  States  senate,  but  was  defeated  by  a narrow  margin 
for  that  honor.  In  1879  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate,  but  was  defeated  in  1884  for  re-election  by  a few  votes. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at  New  Orleans. 
He  served  many  times  as  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
committee,  and  was  on  the  sub-committee  of  seven  that  managed 
the  Cleveland  campaign.  In  1903  he  was  defeated  in  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  United  States  senate,  though  strong  and  popular 
throughout  the  State.  (See  portrait  elsewhere.) 

Antoine  B.  du  Pont,  second  vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Transit  Company,  has  an  interesting  ancestral  history,  which  so 
far  as  it  has  been  traced  springs  from  that  of  Peter  Samuel  du 
Pont  de  Memours.  That  French  author  and  economist  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1739.  Imbibing  Quesnay’s  teachings,  he  wrote 
voluminously  on  commerce  and  political  economy,  and  Prime 
Ministers  Turgot  and  Vergennes  induced  him  to  employ  his  tal- 
ents and  influence  in  the  public  service.  In  Calonni’s  ministry 
he  was  councillor  of  state ; in  1787  he  was  secretary  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Notables;  in  1790  he  was  a member  of  the  national  assem- 
bly and  was  twice  president  of  that  body.  In  the  insurrection  of 
1792  he  risked  his  life  in  defence  of  the  king.  About  four  years 
afterward  he  was  a member  of  the  Institute  and  was  called  to  the 
Council  of  Elders.  He  fled  to  the  CTnited  States  to  escape  perse- 
cution, perhaps  death,  by  the  guillotine,  and  lived  in  New  Jersey, 
1798-1802.  Napoleon  ofifered  him  important  offices,  but  he 
refused  them  all.  In  1815  he  went  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  where 
he  died  about  two  years  later.  His  sons  were  proprietors  of  the 
gunpowder  mills  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Memours  & Company,  near 
Wilmington,  which  now  manufacture  practically  the  gunpowder 
supply  of  the  United  States.  T.  C.  du  Pont,  brother  of  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  president  of  that  great 
company.  The  suffix  de  Memours  was  dropped  by  the  American 
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branch  of  the  family,  leaving  the  name  simply  du  Pont.  Antoine 
B.  du  Pont  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  26,  1865,  a son  of 
Ridermann  du  Pont,  a native  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  schools  of  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
When  he  attained  his  majority  he  was  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a 
coal  mine  in  southeastern  Kentucky.  Later  he  was  track-master 
of  the  Louisville  Railway  Company,  and  still  later  engineer  of  a 
cable  railway  company  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Returning  to  Louis- 
ville, he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Louisville  Railway  Company 
until  1895,  when  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Detroit  Citi- 
zens Street  Railway  Company.  Afterward,  while  filling  that 
office,  he  was  manager  of  the  Detroit  Electric  Railway  and  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  & Belle  Isle  Railway,  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
Wyandotte  & Detroit  River  Railway.  January  1,  1901,  he 
located  at  St-.  Louis,  as  second  vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Transit  Company.  Mr.  du  Pont  married,  February,  1892,  Ethyl 
Clark  of  Anchorage,  Ky.,  and  they  have  daughters  named 
Aileen  M.,  Ethel,  and  Victorine.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Exchange  and  of  the  Noonday,  St.  Louis,  and  Mercantile 
clubs,  and  socially  and  in  business  circles  wields  a recognized 
influence,  always  tending  to  the  advancement  of  all  worthy  inter- 
ests of  the  city  and  State. 

William  S.  McChesney,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Terminal  Railway  Associ- 
ation of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  when  he 
accepted  that  position  undertook  the 
great  task  of  providing  adequate  ter- 
minal facilities  for  handling  the  thou- 
sands of  trains  that  would  bring 
World’s  Fair  visitors  to  St.  Louis  and 
take  them  home  again  in  1904.  The 
aim  of  the  association  was  to  build  up 
in  St.  Louis  the  most  complete  system 
of  railroad  terminals  in  the  world. 

This  is  a part  of  the  work  which  Mr. 

McChesney  undertook.  He  was  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  association  for  three  years 
before  becoming  president,  and  the  task  was  not  new  to  him. 
Mr.  McChesney  was  born  at  Cvnthiana,  Ky.,  August  5,  1855,  a 
son  of  William  S.  and  Martha  (Curry)  McChesney.  His  parents 
are  natives  of  Kentucky,  now  living  at  Lexington,  where  they 
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located  when  William  S.  McChesney,  Jr.,  was  a mere  child  and 
where  William  S.  McChesney,  Sr.,  has  long  been,  in  many  ways, 
prominent.  The  younger  McChesney  was  educated  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  did  his  first  railroad  work  in  1878,  just 
after  completing  his  studies  at  that  institution,  as  passenger  agent 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  the  Ohio  & Mississippi  Railroad  Company. 
Later  he  was  appointed  general  traveling  agent  for  the  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  & Lexington  Railroad  Company,  and  after  that 
road  was  bought  by  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany was,  until  December,  1895,  general  agent  at  Lexington  for 
the  last  mentioned  line.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  in  1895  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Louisville  & Nashville  railroad  and  held  that 
position  until  1900,  when  he  was  elected  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association,  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  that  corporation  taking  place  Tuesday, 
March  24,  1903.  Mr.  McChesney  is  a young  man,  gray  hair 
being  the  only  sign  of  age.  Energy  and  determination  are  his 
most  prominent  characteristics.  Always  in  a hurry  he  possesses 
the  faculty  of  doing  several  things  at  once.  He  is  active  in  many 
ways  and  is  popular  and  influential  in  many  circles.  He  is  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  a Knight  Templar  and  a member  of  the 
Noonday,  St.  Louis,  Mercantile,  Academy,  and  Country  clubs  of 
St.  Louis.  December  22,  1880,  Mr.  McChesney  married  Sallie 
Caldwell  Warfield  of  Lexington,  Ky.  They  have  a son,  Samuel, 
who  is  twenty-one  years  old,  &nd  a daughter,  Martha  B.,  who  is 
eight  years  old. 

William  Henry  Campbell,  M.  D., 
is  one  of  Pueblo’s  successful  young 
professional  men,  who  gives  promise 
of  a still  more  successful  career.  He 
was  born  in  Monroe  county,  W.  Va., 

February  18,  1868.  He  attended  the 
schools  of  that  vicinity,  and  taught  for 
a number  of  years  in  that  State,  gaining 
enough  to  pay  his  way  through  medical 
college,  he  having  decided  upon  medi- 
cine as  a profession.  He  entered  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1893, 
graduating  in  1897.  Going  to  Colo- 
rado, he  entered  the  employment  of  the 
Victor  Coal  & Coke  Company  as  its  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Hastings,  Colo.,  remaining  with  that  company  for  a year.  He 
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then  selected  Pueblo  as  a good  location,  and  commenced  practic- 
ing. He  was  appointed  health  commissioner  in  1901  and  held 
that  place  for  two  years.  Doctor  Campbell  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  association,  the  State  Medical  association,  the 
Southern  Colorado  Medical  society  and  of  the  Pueblo  County 
Medical  society. 

Clinton  Rowell,  lawyer,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  one  of  the  well  known 
New  England  family  of  that  name. 
He  early  imbibed  the  New  England 
idea  that  every  man  owes  it  to  himself 
to  win  success  and  that  no  desirable 
success  can  be  won  except  by  honest 
and  earnest  endeavor  in  some  worthy 
field  of  labor.  He  was  educated  in 
common  schools,  at  academies,  and  at 
Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire, 
and  studied  his  profession  in  Illinois. 
In  1866,  when  the  city  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  blighting  effects  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  was  only  at  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  expansion 
and  development,  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  soon  formed  a part- 
nership with  Daniel  D.  Fisher,  under  the  style  of  Fisher  & Rowell, 
which  existed  until  January,  1899,  when  Mr.  Fisher  was  elected 
to  the  judgeship  of  the  Circuit  court.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Rowell 
became  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Rowell  & Ferriss,  in  which 
Franklin  Ferriss  was  his  partner.  This  firm  continued  until 
1899,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Ferriss  to  the 
Circuit  bench,  which  position  he  has  recently  resigned  to  become 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Mr. 
Rowell’s  reputation  grew  gradually  from  the  beginning  of  his 
practice,  and  the  volume  of  his  business  grew  in  proportion, 
until  the  clientage  of  his  firm  became  large  and  lucrative  and  the 
firm  itself  ranked  among  the  leading  law  firms  of  the  United 
States.  In  a noteworthy  degree  he  represents  the  highest  type 
of  his  profession.  A commanding  presence,  a convincing  logic, 
a sonorous  voice,  a wealth  of  choice  English,  a fervor  and  inten- 
sity of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  fundamental  in  his  nature — 
all  of  the  essential  gifts  of  the  orator' in  full  development,  com- 
bine to  make  him  a strong  advocate.  He  is  as  wise  and  prudent 
in  counsel  as  he  is  forceful  as  a trial  lawyer.  Combining  the 
cool  acumen  and  judgment  of  the  man  of  large  affairs  with  the 
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learning  and  skill  of  the  experienced  lawyer,  he  is  especially  suc- 
cessful in  the  adjustment  of  complicated  and  disputed  interests 
of  partners  and  stockholders  in  extensive  concerns  and  determines 
the  relative  legal  rights  of  such  disputants  with  great  promptness 
and  accuracy.  During  the  more  than  a third  of  a century  of  his 
membership  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  he  has  grown  steadily  in  power 
and  success,  and  he  has  not  permitted  politics  or  business  inter- 
ests to  divert  him  from  his  calling.  Mr.  Rowell  in  the  fall  of 
1893  went  to  the  national  capital  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  financial,  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  St. 
Louis,  to  urge  before  a congressional  committee  the  repeal  of  the 
silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  he  made  an  able 
and  effective  speech  which  was  printed  and  widely  circulated  by 
some  of  his  admiring  fellow  delegates,  and  by  many  said  to  be 
the  most  effective  speech  of  the  occasion.  A member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church,  he  is  a strong  and  helpful  supporter  of  its 
faith  and  purposes.  His  social  sympathies  are  broad.  His  con- 
victions and  opinions  are  arrived  at  logically,  and  when  once 
formed  are  positive  and  exceedingly  hard  to  remove.  In  his 
reading  he  has  gone  in  many  directions  beyond  his  professional 
domain,  and  his  information  is  so  accurate  and  comprehensive 
that  he  is  able  to  write  and  converse  learnedly  on  a great  variety 
of  subjects;  and  as  a companion,  the  most  intelligent  men  and 
women  find  him  no  less  instructive  than  charming.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Mercantile  clubs,  and  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

John  Alexander  Blevins,  judge 
of  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court,  was 
born  in  Abingdon,  Washington  county, 

Va.,  October  29,  i860,  a son  of  Zacha- 
riah  C.  and  Susan  S.  Blevins.  When 
he  was  nine  years  old  he  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Versailles,  Morgan 
county,  Mo.  Here  for  several  years 
he  attended  the  public  school  and  after- 
wards took  a course  in  Simpson’s  Insti- 
tute. He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Col.  Anderson  W.  Anthony.  Colonel 
Anthony  was  one  of  the  -leading  law- 
yers of  central  Missouri,  and  num- 
bered among  his  personal  friends  such  men  as  Senator  George  G. 
West,  Col.  John  F.  Philips,  Gov.  John  L.  Marmaduke,  Judge 
Vile — 9 
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William  M.  Williams,  Col.  John  Cosgrove,  and  many  others  of 
scarcely  less  prominence  in  the  State,  all  of  whom  became  firm 
friends  of  the  young  law  student.  Judge  Blevins  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1882.  He  afterwards  took  the  three  years’  course 
in  the  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution  in  1885  with  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  and  Master  of  Laws.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Sen- 
ators George  G.  Vest  and  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  delegation  in  congress,  he  was  appointed  to 
a position  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  who  was  then 
first  assistant  postmaster  general  and  who  was  afterwards  elected 
vice  president  of  the  United  States.  He  was  soon  after  his 
appointment  selected  by  Postmaster  General  William  F.  Vilas  to 
take  charge  of  that  official’s  personal  and  official  correspondence 
pertaining  to  his  own  State — Wisconsin.  Judge  Blevins’  work 
here  was  largely  of  a political  character,  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Vilas’  candidacy  for  the  United  States  senate.  The  Wisconsin 
legislature  was  changed  from  a Republican  majority  to  a Demo- 
cratic majority  and  Mr.  Vilas  was  elected  to  the  senate.  After 
three  years’  service  in  Washington  Judge  Blevins  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  California,  as  his  health  had  been  greatly  impaired  by 
incessant  work.  In  1889  he  returned  to  Versailles,  Mo.,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1890  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Morgan  county  by  a majority  of  one  hundred, 
and  in  1892  he  was  re-elected  by  a majority  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred. In  1894  Judge  Blevins  was  a candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  State  senator  in  his  home  district  against 
Hon.  J.  D.  Starke,  who  was  then  the  incumbent  of  the  office. 
After  one  of  the  most  vigorous  contests  in  the  political  history 
of  Missouri  the  Democratic  convention  at  Fayette,  after  hav- 
ing cast  over  seven  hundred  ballots,  nominated  Judge  Blevins. 
Mr.  Starke  and  his  friends  thereupon  withdrew  from  the  con- 
vention and  contested  the  nomination  before  the  State  Demo- 
cratic committee.  After  a hearing  before  that  body,  which 
lasted  a whole  week,  the  committee  referred  the  matter  back 
to  the  people,  whereupon  Judge  Blevins  declined  to  continue 
in  the  race  and  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  contest.  His 
action  in  this  matter  had  the  effect  of  compelling  his  competitor 
to  do  likewise  and  the  nomination  went  to  another.  Judge  Ble- 
vins was  a resident  of  the  Eighth  congressional  district,  so  long 
represented  in  congress  by  the  late  Hon.  Richard  P.  Bland.  He 
was  one  of  Mr.  Bland’s  most  reliable  friends  and  supporters,  and 
frequently  accompanied  that  gentleman  throughout  the  district 
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in  his  political  campaigns.  Judge  Blevins  opened  a law  office  in 
St.  Louis  in  October,  1894.  He  at  once  took  high  rank  at  the 
St.  Louis  bar,  and  in  a very  short  time  built  up  a lucrative  prac- 
tice. He  was  for  a while  the  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Blevins,  Lyon  & Swarts,  but  for  four  years  prior  to  his  going  on 
the  bench  he  was  practicing  alone.  Judge  Blevins  is  possessed 
of  a strong  personality  and  easily  makes  friends  and  uniformly 
holds  them.  The  Missouri  general  assembly  in  March,  1903, 
passed  a law  increasing  the  number  of  Circuit  judges  for  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  from  nine  to  eleven,  and  on  March  27,  1903,  Mr. 
Blevins  was  appointed  to  the  Circuit  bench  by  Gov.  Alexander  M. 
Dockery,  and  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  civil  divisions  of  that 
court.  Since  he  became  a resident  of  St.  Louis  Judge  Blevins 
has  not  been  usually  active  politically.  He  has  always  taken  a 
part  in  politics  and  has  uniformly  supported  the  nominees  and 
policies  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a member  of  the  Jeffer- 
son club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers.  His  most 
noticeable  political  achievement  was  during  the  investigation  of 
the  friction  that  existed  in  the  City  central  committee  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  1895.  He  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
special  investigating  committee  by  the  State  central  committee. 
Two  reports  were  submitted  by  this  special  committee.  Judge 
Blevins  prepared  the  minority  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
State  committee,  and  which  resulted  in  the  re-organization  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  city.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Pertle  Springs  convention  which  passed  the  resolution  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  State  central  committee  to  two  representa- 
tives from  each  congressional  district.  In  that  convention  he 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  policies  advocated  by  Mr.  Bland, 
who  virtually  controlled  the  action  of  the  convention.  On 
April  29,  1884,  Judge  Blevins  was  married  to  Miss  Cerro  Gordo 
McMinn  of  Versailles,  Mo.  He  has  one  son,  aged  eighteen 
years,  and  a daughter,  aged  seven. 

Quincy  Van  Hummell,  M.  D.,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Cold., 
was  born  in  Carbon  county,  Penn.,  March  16,  1843.  His  early 
years  were  passed  in  that  county,  and  he  attended  school  there 
until  i860,  in  which  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating  from  the  medical  department  in  March,  1864. 
He  served  as  surgeon,  on  coming  out  of  college,  being  in  the 
fight  at  Mobile  Bay,  under  Admiral  Farragut ; he  had  charge  of 
the  quarantine  service  in  Mobile  Bay  for  eighteen  months. 
Returning  from  that  point,  he  went  to  New  York  and  took  up  the 
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practice  of  his  profession,  making  a specialty  of  nose,  throat  and 
lung  diseases,  and  has  practiced  along  those  lines  ever  since. 
Remaining  in  New  York  until  1878,  he  removed  to  Denver  where 
he  practiced  for  eight  years,  when  he  went  to  Indianapolis. 
While  there  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Medical 
& Surgical  Institute,  which  position  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
resigned  to  connect  himself  with  the  Bensonzer  treatment  for 
tuberculosis  and  again  took  up  his  residence  in  Colorado,  making 
Colorado  Springs  his  home.  Doctor  Van  Hummed  has  control 
of  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colorado,  for  the  Ben- 
sonzer treatment,  and  has  met  with  phenomenal  success  in  lung 
diseases.  Doctor  Van  Hummed  belongs  to  old  Knickerbocker 
stock,  his  grandfather  coming  from  Holland  and  settling  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Josiah  N.  Hall,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Colorado,  was  born  in  North 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  October  11,  1859.  He 
is  the  son  of  Stephen  A.  and  Evalina  A. 
(Newhall)  Had;  both  were  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  and  of  Puritan  origin ; 
the  father  of  Evalina  Newhall  was 
Josiah  Newhall,  a brigadier  general 
of  the  Massachusetts  state  militia,  and 
at  one  time  commanded  the  entire  state 
militia.  Stephen  A.  Hall  was  a 
farmer;  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  born  to  him  and  his  wife,  of 
whom  Dr.  Josiah  N.  was  the  second  oldest.  Josiah  N.,  after 
attending  the  primary  schools,  entered  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1878  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
Medical  school  in  1882,  and  spent  the  following  eighteen  months 
in  the  Boston  City  hospital.  In  1883  he  went  to  Sterling,  Colo., 
and  commenced  practicing  his  profession.  He  was  popular  with 
the  public,  and  in  1889  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  In  1892 
he  moved  to  Denver  where  he  has  remained  and  ha.s  built  up  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
State  Medical  society  in  1900  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  1903.  He  holds  the  chair  of  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Den- 
ver & Gross  Medical  College.  He  is  a member  of  the  State  Med- 
ical society  and  of  the  American  Medical  association,  as  well  as 
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of  several  others.  In  1885  he  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  G. 
Ayres,  of  Sterling,  Colo.  They  have  two  sons,  Sigourney  and 
Oliver. 

Edward  B.  Morgan,  president  of 
the  State  Historical  & Natural  His- 
tory society  of  Colorado,  and  attorney- 
at-law,  was  born  in  Wethersfield, 

Conn.,  December  18,  1862.  He  is  the 
son  of  Samuel  B.  and  Ellen  T.  (Blinn) 

Morgan,  natives  of  Connecticut.  The 
family  is  of  Welsh  descent;  the  first 
of  the  family  came  to  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  founded  New  London, 

Conn.,  and  Springfield,  Mass. ; sev- 
eral of  the  family  were  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  in  the  various  other 
early  conflicts ; they  were  prominent  in  the  history  of  Connecticut, 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  political  life  of  that  State. 
Edward  B.  accompanied  his  mother  to  Colorado  in  1864,  his 
father  having  preceded  them  there.  They  resided  in  Black  Hawk 
and  Central  City  until  1873,  when  they  moved  to  Denver,  where 
the  son  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  the  common  schools, 
and  into  the  high  school,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1881. 
He  then  entered  Yale  College,  and  graduated  in  1886,  following 
with  a two  years  course  in  the  law  school  of  Harvard.  In  the 
fall  of  1888  he  entered  the  office  of  Teller  & Orahood,  as  a clerk, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1892  he  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  which  became  Teller,  Orahood  & Morgan. 
This  continued  for  six  years,  he  retiring  in  1898  to  devote  a 
large  part  of  his  time  and  attention  to  settling  the  estate  of  his 
father  who  died  in  December,  1897;  since  that  time  he  has  prac- 
ticed alone.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Colorado  State  Forestry 
association.  Mr.  Morgan  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the  col- 
lection of  old  historical  works  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
and  has  the  best  collection  of  Colorado  historical  matter  in  the 
State.  He  is  a member  of  the  University  club,  the  Denver  Ath- 
letic club,  and  the  Country  club. 

Mark  G.  Woodruff,  register  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Com- 
missioners, Denver,  Col.,  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Mo.,  June  29, 
1868.  He  is  the  son  of  Matt  and  Sarah  Clark  (Springer)  Wood- 
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ruff,  both  natives  of  Ohio,  who  settled  in  Missouri  about  1830, 
the  father  was  prominent  in  the  county,  serving  as  county  clerk 
for  several  years;  he  was  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  celebrated 
Orrin  E.  Babcock  whiskey  case,  about  the  close  of  President 
Grant’s  second  term;  he  was  also  a prominent  business  man  of 
the  county.  Mark  G.  was  born  on  the  farm , he  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Keokuk  county,  Iowa.  He 
followed  the  course  of  empire,  going  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  in,  1885, 
taking  a position  on  the  Kansas  State  Journal  in  that  city,  where 
he  remained  until  1889*  when  he  moved  to  Colorado,  locating  in 
Colorado  Springs.  In  1892  he  went  to  Creede  and  engaged  in 
mining,  and  in  1893  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Mineral  county, 
he  was  re-elected  in  1895,  serving  two  terms.  By  this  time  he 
was  prominent  in  political  affairs,  and  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed him  postmaster  of  Amethyst,  July  12,  1897;  President 
Roosevelt  reappointed  him  in  I9°L  and  he  held  the  position 
until  July  1,  1903,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment 
as  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  which 
came  in  January  of  that  year.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  order  he  has  taken  a great  interest, 
he  having  been  elected  grand  chancellor  of  the  State  in  1901-2 ; 
he  is  also  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  attained 
the  Scottish  Rite  degrees.  He  married  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Bon- 
ner, of  Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  September  4,  1895. 

Judge  Allen  Thomson  Gunnell, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  was  born 
January  29,  1848,  near  Marshall,  Saline 
county,  Mo.  His  father,  Thomas  A. 

Gunnell,  was  of  French  Huguenot 
descent,  born  in  Christian  county,  Ky. ; 
he  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  being 
left  a large  number  of  slaves  at  his 
mother’s  death,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  farming;  establishing  his  home  in 
Saline  county,  Mo.,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  hemp-raising,  that  section 
having  the  largest  hemp  fields  in  the 
world  ; though  a slave  owner,  Mr.  Gun- 
nell believed  it  a great  moral  evil  and  espoused  the  Union  cause 
when  the  war  broke  out.  In  1884,  after  many  years  of  active  life 
as  a planter,  he  removed  to  Colorado  Springs,  where,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years,  he  still  resides,  making  his  home  with  his  son, 
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Judge  Gunnell;  his  wife,  Marion  Wallace  (Thomson)  Gunnell, 
was  born  near  Georgetown,  Ky. ; Gen.  David  Thomson,  her 
father,  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a pioneer  and  farmer 
on  a large  scale  in  Pettis  county,  Mo.,  where  he  established  the 
town  of  Georgetown,  the  original  county  seat.  Allen  Thomson 
Gunnell  prepared  for  college  under  Doctor  Yantis,  in  Sweet 
Springs  Academy,  and  in  1866  entered  Bethany  College,  West 
Virginia,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1869,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  Phillips  (now  of 
the  United  States  district  court  of  Kansas  City)  and  .Senator 
Vest,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  in  1872.  He 
went  to  Colorado  in  1873  m search  of  health,  and  to  Austin,  Tex., 
in  the  winter  of  the  same  year;  the  following  spring  he  returned 
to  Missouri,  but  soon  after  went  to  Colorado  Springs  where  he 
began  practice ; two  years  later  going  to  Lake  City,  in  the  San 
Juan  country.  In  1878  he  was  elected  representative  from  Hins- 
dale county  to  the  State  legislature.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  in  the  legislature,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  L.  J. 
Laws  at  Leadville.  In  1881  he  was  elected  county  judge  of 
Lake  county,  and  three  years  later  was  re-elected,  resigning  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  his  second  term  to  take  a partnership  with 
Hon.  J.  B.  Bissell,  afterwards  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  State,  the  partnership  being  dissolved  only  when  Mr.  Bissell 
was  elected  to  the  bench;  Judge  Gunnell  continuing  practicing 
alone  thereafter  until  1894,  when  he  opened  an  office  in  Colorado 
Springs  with  Judge  William  Harrison,  who  died  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  after  which  Judge  Gunnell  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hamlin;  this  continuing  until  June,  1899,  when  Mr. 
Hamlin  retired  from  the  practice  of  law.  In  January,  1900, 
Judge  Gunnell  took  as  partners  Mr.  W.  J.  Chinn,  formerly  of 
Kentucky,  and  Judge  W.  T.  Miller,  from  Virginia,  the  firm  of 
Gunnell  & Chinn  still  existing.  While  his  practice  is  general, 
Judge  Gunnell  has  given  much  attention  to  mining  cases.  He 
is  president  of  a number  of  mining  companies  at  Cripple  Creek, 
and  is  interested  in  some  valuable  mining  properties  in  Leadville. 
Judge  Gunnell  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  El  Paso  county  as  well  as  in  the  State.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1890,  serving  in  the  sessions  of 
1891  and  1893,  and  the  special  session  of  1894;  he  was  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee  in  1893.  In  1896  he  was  elected  on 
the  regular  Democratic  ticket  as  presidential  elector,  and  at  the 
meeting  in  Denver  voted  for  William  J.  Bryan.  Judge  Gunnell 
became  a Mason  while  a resident  of  Lake  City  and  belongs  to 
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El  Paso  lodge,  No.  13,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Colorado  Springs  chapter,  No.  6,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Pike’s 
Peak  commandery,  No.  6,  Knights  Templar,  Scottish  Rite  and 
Shrine,  and  to  the  Elks.  In  Saline  county,  Mo.,  October  22, 
1872,  Judge  Gunnell  married  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hancock,  who 
was  born  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  a daughter  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Han- 
cock, who  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  and  a pioneer  preacher  of 
the  Christian  church  in  Missouri.  To  them  have  been  born  two 
children:  Allen  W.,  a graduate  of  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  of  the  class  of  1899;  and  Seddie,  the 
wife  of  Hon.  Clarence  C.  Hamlin,  of  Colorado  Springs.  The 
Judge  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 

Hon.  Irving  Howbert,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ind.,  April  11,  1846,  the  eldest  of  six 
children  born  to  William  Howbert  and 
Martha  Marshall.  The  Howbert  fam- 
ily is  of  German  descent,  the  first  of 
that  name  having  * settled  in  Virginia 
in  about  1750.  The  mother  was  a na- 
tive of  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  and  was  from 
the  same  stock  as  John  Marshall,  the 
distinguished  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  court.  William 
Howbert’s  grandfather,  George  How- 
bert, was  a farmer  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley ; his  father,  Jacob  Howbert,  was  born  in  Roanoke  county, 
Va.,  and  followed  the  same  avocation ; he  enlisted  as  a soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812,  but  the  war  ended  before  he  had  seen  active 
service.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  Ohio,  thence  to  Bartholomew 
county,  Ind.,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life ; William 
Howbert  was  born  in  Roanoke  county,  Va.,  accompanying  his 
parents  to  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  in  1852  he  went  to  Iowa  in 
which  State  he  was  actively  engaged  for  eight  years  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  he  then  went  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Colorado  as  a missionary.  The  son  Irving  passed  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  life  in  his  native  State,  Indiana ; his  early 
education  was  acquired  principally  in  the  common  schools  of 
Iowa ; he  made  three  trips  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Denver 
during  his  boyhood,  two  of  them  with  ox  teams,  the  first  in  i860, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  again  in  1861,  at  the  time  his  father 
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was  assigned  to  the  mission  field.  The  family  settled  in  Colorado 
City  in  1862,  where  his  mother  died  the  following  year.  Irving 
attended  the  public  schools  and  an  academy  for  a time,  later 
entering  a high  school  at  Clarinda,  la.,  for  a few  months ; while 
his  academic  education  was  not  extensive  he  has  not  limited 
himself  to  a school  education,  haying  been  a student  all  his  life. 
He  was  a volunteer  soldier  in  1864-5,  f°r  four  months,  in  the 
Third  cavalry  of  Colorado.  For  several  years  he  followed  such 
honorable  employment  as  promised  remuneration,  being  a clerk 
in  a general  store,  cowboy,  farmer  and  freighter.  His  industry 
and  capacity  attracted  attention  and  in  1869  he  was  elected  clerk 
of  El  Paso  county,  being  re-elected  four  times,  serving  ten  years 
and  declining  to  remain  in  office  longer.  In  the  time  he  had 
been  in  office  Colorado  Springs  had  grown  rapidly  and  while  yet 
county  clerk  young  Howbert  was  chosen  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  place ; he  exhibited  such  marked  ability  for 
financial  business  that  in  two  years  he  was  elected  president; 
when  he  entered  the  bank  it  was  weak,  and  struggling  for  exist- 
ence ; when  he  retired  after  ten  years  of  executive  management, 
the  institution  was  sound,  strong  and  prosperous.  His  unques- 
tionable ability  was  equalled  by  his  energy  and  efficiency;  he 
restored  confidence,  secured  new  business  and  established  the 
bank  on  a solid  basis.  The  work  and  attention  he  gave  to  its 
upbuilding  and  the  indoor  confinement  impaired  his  health  to  a 
degree  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  the  active 
management  but  he  has  remained  with  it  ever  since  as  a director 
and  vice  president.  Possessed  of  creative  and  constructive 
forces  of  intellect,  coupled  with  unusual  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion, he  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  organizers  of  the  Colorado 
Midland  Railroad,  and  his  active  connection  with  that  enterprise 
during  its  construction  was  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  its 
progress  and  completion.  Other  business  enterprises  demanded 
his  attention,  and  when  the  road  was  completed  he  severed  his 
connection  with  it  and  turned  to  new  industries.  As  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  mine  at  Leadville,  he  aided  largely 
in  its  development  making  it  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  that 
district.  He  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  development  of  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  not  only  by  his  connection  with  mining 
companies  but  also  as  a promoter  and  builder  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  & Cripple  Creek  District  Railway.  He  organized  the 
mine  owners  for  the  purpose  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
company.  His  masterful  executive  ability  directed  the  enterprise 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude, 
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presenting  natural  obstacles  unsurmountable  to  men  of  less  fore- 
sight and  spirit,  and  calling  for  skill,  genius  and  determination ; 
its  successful  prosecution  reflects  credit  upon  the  man  who  con- 
ceived and  directed,  as  well  as  the  one  who  wrought.  The  road 
is  a marvelous  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  its  route  being 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections  of  country  to  be  found, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  America. 
Its  completion  destroyed  the  transportation  monopoly  and  gave 
to  the  district  the  advantage  of  fair  competition,  and  the  capable 
management  by  Mr.  Howbert,  as  president,  assures  a continuance 
of  this  advantage.  M'r.  Howbert  is  a Republican,  and  as  such 
was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1882,  without  opposition,  a 
position  in  which  his  talents  were  useful  to  the  State ; since  that 
time  he  has  declined  all  overtures  for  political  preferment,  al- 
though the  highest  office  in  the  State  has  been  repeatedly  within 
his  reach.  The  party  has  sent  him  as  a delegate  to  many  state 
conventions,  and  to  the  national  convention  in  1888.  He  headed 
the  Republican  presidential  electoral  ticket  in  1900;  in  1894 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  State  committee  and  conducted  a 
successful  campaign.  His  early  education  has  been  supplemented 
by  extensive  reading,  travel,  contact  with  others,  study  of  the 
essentials  of  success  in  great  undertakings,  and  by  the  culture 
obtained  by  travel  at  home  and  abroad.  His  private  library  is 
one  of  the  largest,  and  best  selected  in  the  State,,  so  that  his 
general  information  covers  a wide  range  of  literary  and  scientific 
subjects  as  well  as  of  history.  He  went  to  Europe  with  his 
family,  in  1888,  and  fifteen  months  were  devoted  to  travel,  sight- 
seeing and  study  of  conditions  abroad ; a second  trip  was  made 
in  1897,  the  winter  being  passed  in  Italy,  Greece  and  the  old  cities 
of  Egypt.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Howbert  has  served 
as  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Colorado  College,  and  by 
appointment  to  fill  vacancy  served  a short  time  as  regent  of  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Howbert  is  a splendid  type  of  the 
successful  man ; he  stands  for  the  best  things  in  life — honesty, 
integrity,  self-reliance,  education,  morality,  Christianity.  His 
methods  will  bear  the  light  of  investigation ; he  is  high-minded 
and  unselfish  ; while  building  up  his  own  fortune,  which  is  ample, 
he  has  carried  forward  enterprises  which  have  aided  materially 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State  and  contributed 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  His  per- 
sonality inspires  confidence  and  respect,  and  his  cordiality  invites 
social  intercourse  and  wins  friends.  With  a strong  individuality 
and  a keen  perception,  he  is  impervious  to  blandishments  and 
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flattery,  estimating  men  at  their  real  value.  Whether  considered 
as  a participant  in  the  founding  of  Colorado  Springs,  a promoter 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a banker,  railroad  builder,  or  a 
man,  his  usefulness  as  a citizen  is  undoubted.  He  has  been 
identified  with  public  improvements  and  public  affairs  for  thirty 
years ; he  helped  to  secure  the  land  on  which  Colorado  Springs 
is  located,  and  has  been  connected  with  every  important  move  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  city,  and  has  been  interested  in  the  public 
affairs  of  El  Paso  county  ever  since  he  became  of  age.  In  1874, 
Mr.  Howbert  married  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Copeland,  a native  of 
Illinois,  and  of  New  England  descent.  Two  children  have  been 
born  to  them : Alice  May,  who  is  at  home ; and  William,  who  is 
in  college.  The  family  has  a beautiful  and  picturesque  home  on 
Weber  street,  in  which  abound  the  evidences  of  hospitality  and 
refinement. 

James  Taggart  Priestley,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a 
distinguished  physician,  was  born  in  Northumberland,  Penn., 
July  19,  1852;  son  of  Marks  Biddle  and  Mary  McCalley  (Tag- 
gart) Priestley.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Penn.,  the  Antioch  College  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1874.  He  began  the  practice  in  his  native 
city,  and  in  1876  went  to  Des  Moines  and  since  that  time 
has  enjoyed  a splendid  business  in  that  city.  Doctor  Priest- 
. ley  is  easily  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Iowa  and  is  widely 
distinguished  as  an  able  and  skilled  practitioner.  He  served  as 
surgeon-general  of  the  State  of  Iowa  under  Govs.  Frank  D. 
Jackson,  Francis  M.  Drake,  and  Leslie  M.  Shaw.  Doctor 
Priestley  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Iowa  State  Medical 
association  and  in  1902  was  elected  president  of  that  body.  He 
is  professor  of  medicine  at  Drake  University  of  Des  Moines; 
president  of  the  advisory  board  of  staff  of  the  Mercy  hospital ; 
consulting  physician  of  the  Methodist  hospital ; medical  director 
of  the  Royal  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  is  a 
Thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  Shriner  and  a Knight  of 
Pythias.  Doctor  Priestley  was  married  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
'in  April,  1874,  to  Clara  M.,  daughter  of  Col.  A.  C.  Simpson,  a 
prominent  attorney  of  that  city.  They  had  two  sons ; Dr.  Crayke 
Priestley,  a prominent  physician  of  Des  Moines,  graduate  of 
Notre  Dame  College  and  of  the  medical  department  of  the  LTni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died  May  12,  1904.  Dr.  Crayke 
married  Lillian  Marquardt  in  October,  1900,  and  was  the  father 
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of  two  children,  Joseph  Biddle  Priestley,  and  James  Taggart 
Priestley,  Jr.  Doctor  Priestley’s  second  son  is  Marks  Biddle 
Priestley,  a well  known  electrician.  Doctor  Priestley  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  State  and  is  universally  accorded 
the  first  place  among  the  physicians  of  Iowa. 

Cullen  Andrews  Battle,  manu- 
facturer, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C.,  May  8,  1848, 
eighth  child  and  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Amos  Johnston  and  Margaret 
Hearne  (Parker)  Battle.  The  original 
spelling  of  this  name  was  Battaille  but 
the  records  show  that  in  different 
periods  the  spelling  has  been  changecl 
to  Battel,  Battell,  and  lastly  to  Battle. 
The  name  originated  in  a town  in  Es- 
sex, England,  so  named  from  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  fought  in  1066  and  won 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  on  the 
scene  of  which  was  later  erected  Battle  Abbey.  The  sur-name  is 
literally  De  Bello  (Patromia-Brit).  A family  tradition  is,  that 
the  name  originated  from  Battle  Flats,  which  commemorates  the 
great  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  in  440.  The  American  family 
is  of  English  descent,  and  the  first  emigrant,  John  Battle,  came 
from  Yorkshire,  England,  to  what  was  then  broadly  known  as 
Virginia.  He  resided  in  Nansemond  county,  Va.,  and  on  Pasqua- 
tank  river,  North  Carolina,  and  owned  land  on  that  stream  as  early 
as  1663.  His  son,  William  Battle,  born  at  Pasquatank,  N.  C.,  mar- 
ried and  lived  in  Nansemond  county,  Va.  His  son  Elisha  Battle 
was  born  in  Nansemond  county, Va.,  January  9,  1723,  was  promi- 
nent in  colonial  affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the  provincial 
congress  at  Halifax  in  1776,  a member  of  the  constitutional 
congress  at  Halifax  in  1776,  and  a member  of  the  colonial 
assembly  and  of  the  State  congress  which  adopted  the  consti- 
tution of  North  Carolina  in  1776.  He  was  State  senator  in  1777, 
and  was  a member  of  the  State  convention  of  1788  which 
postponed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  which  body  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 
He  moved  from  Virginia  to  Tar  River,  N.  C.,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Sumner,  daughter  of  John  Sumner,  first  cousin  to  Gen. 
Jethro  Sumner,  of  Washington’s  staff,  and  granddaughter  of 
William  Sumner  of  Sumner  Manor,  Isle  of  Wight  county,  Va. 
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They  had  nine  children:  Sarah,  who  was  married  to  Jacob  Hil- 
liard, and  afterward  to  Henry  Horn,  Sr.,  John,  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Josiah  Crudup,  Elisha,  John,  William,  Dempsey,  Jacob 
and  Jethro. 

William  Battle,  son  of  Elisha,  was  a wealthy  planter.  He 
was  born  in  Edgecomb  county,  N.  C.,  November  8,  1751,  and 
died  there  in  1781.  He  married  Charity  Horn,  daughter  of 
Henry  Horn  who  was  a member  of  the  State  congress  of  1776, 
which  was  especially  elected  to  form  a constitution  for  the  new 
states.  They  had  four  children : Isaac,  Joel,  Anne,  who  married 
Daniel  Ross  and  settled  in  Tennessee,  and  Isaac,  who  married 
Lucinda  May  of  Pitt  county,  N.  C.,  and  settled  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  was  the  father  of  Gen.  Joel  Allen  Battle,  state  treas- 
urer of  that  State.  Joel,  son  of  William  and  Charity  Horn  Battle, 
born  in  Edgecomb  county,  N.  C.,  May  16,  1778,  died  at  Rocky- 
mount,  N.  C.,  August  25,  1829.  He  was  a planter  and  manu- 
facturer and  built  in  1820  one  of  the  first  cotton  factories  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Amos  Johnston,  one  of 
the  largest  planters  in  the  county  and  for  many  years,  presiding 
justice  of  the  county  court.  Amos  Johnston  married  Dorcas 
Williams  and  was  State  senator  from  Pitt  county,  and  presiding 
justice  of  the  county  court  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  His 
father,  Jacob  Johnston,  married  Mary  Waller,  and  they  emigrated 
from  Virginia  in  1738.  The  children  of  Joel  and  Mary  Johnston 
Battle  were,  William  Horn,  Richard  Henry,  the  Rev.  Amos 
Johnston,  Katherine,  Benjamin  Dossey,  Christopher  Columbus, 
Susan  and  Laura.  William  Horn  Battle  was  a judge  of  the  Su- 
preme court  of  North  Carolina  and  his  son  Kemp  P.  Battle  was 
state  treasurer  and  president  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Dossey,  son  of  Benjamin  Dossey  Battle,  was  a judge  of 
the  Superior  court  of  North  Carolina.  Amos  Johnston  Battle, 
born  in  Edgecomb  county,  N.  C.,  January  11,  1805,  died  at  Wil- 
son, N.  C.,  September  24,  1870.  He  was  a prominent  Baptist 
preacher.  His  life  was  devoted  to  deeds  of  charity  and  much 
of  his  large  fortune  was  spent  in  building  up  the  Baptist  church 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  Wake  Forest  College,  at  Wake  Forest, 
N.  C.  He  married  in  1830,  Margaret  Hearne  Parker,  daughter 
of  Weeks  Parker  and  Sabra  Irwin,  and  had  nine  children:  Caro- 
line, Anne  Judson,  James  Thomas,  Martha  Louisa,  Walter  R., 
Kate  Johnston,  George  Boardman,  Cullen  Andrews  and  Jesse 
Mercer.  Battle  Arma — Arms — Purp,  a griffin  segreant,  within 
a border  engrailed,  or.  Crest : Out  of  an  antique  crown,  or  a dex- 
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ter  arm  ppr.,  holding  a cross,  crosslet,  fitchie,  in  pale  gules. 
(Burke’s  Ency.  of  Heraldry.)  Cullen  A.  Battle  was  reared  in 
North  Carolina  and  finished  his  education  at  Wilson  Collegiate 
Seminary,  Wilson,  N.  C.,  one  of  the  most  famous  military 
academies  of  its  time  in  the  South.  He  learned  telegraphy  and 
was  for  some  time  employed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  Later  he  became  a druggist  but  soon  gave  up  the 
general  drug  trade  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  proprietary 
preparations.  He  located  in  St.  Louis  in  1875,  and  as  its  presi- 
dent, is  at  the  head  of  the  Battle  & Company  Chemist’s  Corpor- 
ation, which  manufactures  Battle’s  Bromidia  and  other  standard 
preparations  used  by  the  medical  profession,  through  the  sale  of 
which  the  concern  has  taken  high  place  among  others  of  its 
kind,  its  remedies  being  well  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Mr.  Battle  has  extensive  business  and  property  interests 
distant  from  St.  Louis  to  which  he  devotes  a share  of  his  time 
and  at  regular  intervals  he  visits  foreign  trade  centers  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  rapidly  growing  business 
of  his  house,  which  has  depots  in  every  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cept China  and  Russia.  He  has  in  many  ways  shown  his  public 
spirit  and  his  faith  in  the  great  future  of  St.  Louis  and  is  a lead- 
ing and  influential  citizen  in  every  legitimate  sense  of  those 
words.  He  married  in  1885,  Miss  Ida  Pugh,  of  Maysville,  Ky. 
Mr.  Battle  is  a member  of  Tuscan  lodge,  No.  360,  Ancient,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  Missouri,  Chapter  No.  1,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  of  Association  commandery,  No.  1,  Knights  Templar,  of 
the  Missouri  Athletic  club  and  of  the  Alpha  Council,  Knights  of 
Honor.  lJ 

William  Goddin  Boyd,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Richmond, 
Ky.,  June  22,  1853,  a son  of  Wil- 
liam W.  and  Sophie  (Goddin)  Boyd. 
His  grandfathers,  William  Boyd  and 
Hugh  Goddin,  were  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  1812  through  which  they 
served  with  valor  and  distinction.  His 
great-great-grandfather,  'John  Boyd, 
served  three  years  in  the  Virginia  line 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  Will- 
iam W.  and  Sophie  Goddin  were  mar- 
ried at  Richmond,  Ky.  When  their  son 
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William  Goddin  Boyd  was  about  a year  old,  they  removed  to 
Lexington,  Ky.  There  the  elder  Boyd  became  a dry  goods  mer- 
chant, as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Allen  & Boyd.  He  died  in 
Kentucky  in  1886,  his  widow  at  Louisville,  May,  1901.  Will- 
iam G.  Boyd  was  reared  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  was  a student 
at  public  and  private  schools  and  at  Transylvania  University. 
Leaving  school  at  fifteen  he  found  employment  in  his  father’s 
dry  goods  business  and  later  was  cashier  and  bookkeeper  for  a 
grocery  firm  at  Lexington,  Ky.  Early  in  1874  he  became  an  en- 
try clerk  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Appleton,  Lancaster 
& Duff,  at  Lexington,  and  later  he  was  employed  by  that  house 
as  a salesman.  In  1876  he  entered  the  United  States  internal 
revenue  service  as  a clerk  under  Hon.  A.  M..  Swope,  collector 
at  Lexington  for  the  seventh  internal  revenue  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  soon  promoted  to  be  a deputy  collector,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  stamp  department  of  the  office.  Four  years 
after  his  first  promotion,  he  was  appointed  chief  deputy  collector, 
which  office  he  resigned  October  1,  1882,  to  become  cashier  of 
the  grain  commission  house  of  D.  R.  Francis  & Bro.,  St.  Louis, 
incorporated  in  1883,  of  which  he  eventually  became  treasurer, 
holding  that  responsible  position  until  he  resigned  it  June  30, 
1901,  to  accept  the  dual  one  of  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Brown  Bond  & Stock  Company.  In  January,  1902,  Mr.  Boyd 
was  elected  a director  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  of  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1903  was  chosen  its  first  vice  president,  and  two  weeks 
later  President  Harlow  died  and  Vice  President  Boyd  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  organization.  He  was  again  a director 
of  the  Exchange  1894-96.  As  a Republican  he  has  from  time  to 
time  interested  himself  in  public  affairs.  He  was,  April,  1901, 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  city  comptroller,  and  then 
though  defeated  at  the  polls  he  received  three  thousand  more 
votes  than  the  next  most  popular  nominee  on  his  ticket.  He  is  a 
deacon  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Presbyterian  church  and  a trustee  of 
the  Bethel  mission.  Of  the  Kentucky  Society  of  St.  Louis,  organ- 
ized November  26,  1898,  he  was  the  first  president  and  he  was 
one  of  its  officials  until  1903.  He  was  for  three  years  a vice 
president  of  the  Business  Men’s  League  of  St.  Louis,  and  was 
formerly  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Missouri 
Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  In  March,  1895,  he  was  elected 
a director  of  the  Mercantile  club  and  in  1897  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  that  organization.-  He  is  prominent  in  the  Masonic  or- 
der affiliating  with  Tuscan  lodge,  No.  360,  Ancient,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  Missouri  chapter,  No.  1,  Royal  Arch  and 
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Ascalon  commandery,  No.  16.  He  is  a past  regent  of  Delmar 
council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  a member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  has  been  a director  of 
the  Western  Commercial  Travelers’  association.  Mr.  Boyd  mar- 
ried at  Lexington,  Ky.,  December  15,  1875,  Hallie,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Francis  of  St.  Louis  and  sister  of  ex- 
Gov.  David  R.  Francis.  She  died  December  1,  1893.  Novem- 
ber 1 7,  1897,  he  married  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Mrs.  Slaughter  Bas- 
sett, daughter  of  Mrs.  James  Houston  Kenney,  of  Georgetown, 
Ky.  Mrs.  Joseph  Dickson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  Bissell  Ware  and  Miss 
Sophie  Rebecca  Boyd  are  his  daughters  by  his  first  marriage. 

EnwiN  D.  Wiley,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a prominent 
physician,  was  born  at  Woodstock,  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Can.,  in  April,  1846.  His  father,  Dr.  William  Wiley,  a well 
known  physician  of  Canada,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1856  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a farm.  Doctor  Wiley  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  the  Elgin  Academy,  and 
then  studied  medicine  at  Elgin.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Bennett  Medical  College  of  Chicago  in  1870,  and  in  July,  1871, 
came  to  Des  Moines  and  since  has  enjoyed  a splendid  general 
practice.  He  is  a member  of  the  Iowa  State  Eclectic  Medical 
association,  and  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  association. 
Doctor  Wiley  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  secret  order  men  of 
the  United  States,  being  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  an  Elk, 
and  has  held  the  highest  office  in  the  Improved  Order  of  Red- 
men,  that  of  great  incohone.  This  is  a national  office  and  one 
of  great  importance.  He  is  now  great  prophet  of  the  national 
body.  Doctor  Wiley  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  his 
school  in  Iowa  and  stands  high  among  his  professional  brethren. 
In  1884  he  was  married  to  Eva  L.,  daughter  of  A.  W.  Pratt  of 
Elgin,  111.,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Eva  M. 

H udson  E.  Bridge,  manufacturer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  May  17,  1810,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1875.  He  was  of  Puritan  stock,  his  first  American 
ancestor  having  settled  near  Boston,  about  1650.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  birth,  his  parents  had  moved  to  New  Hampshire  from 
Worcester,  Mass.  In  his  early  childhood  they  removed  to  Ben- 
nington county,  Vt.,  where  he  grew  up  working  on  the  home  in 
farm  season  and  attending  common  schools  during  the  winter 
months.  When  he  attained  his  majority,  he  departed  against  the 
protest  of  his  friends,  for  the  new  country  known  as  “The 
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West,”  seeking  a wider  field  for  business  success  than  he  saw 
in  his  New  England  environments.  He  took  with  him  a cash 
capital  of  only  six  dollars,  and  to  save  that,  walked  to  Troy,  N.  Y. 
There  he  labored  in  a store  six  months  to  earn  money  to  take  him 
to  Columbus,  O.,  his  original  destination,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  fall  of  1831.  While  looking  for  a permanent  employment, 
he  opened  a winter  school  which  was  so  successful  that  he  was 
urged  to  continue  it.  But  teaching  was  not  his  vocation  and  he 
soon  entered  the  service  of  a prominent  business  house  at  Co- 
lumbus. While  connected  with  that  concern  as  a salesman  he 
traveled  over  the  whole  West,  from  Detroit  to  Nashville,  from 
Columbus  to  St.  Louis,  and  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
West  and  of  the  Western  people,  thus  acquired  was  due  much  of 
his  later  success.  Enterprising,  adventurous,  he  was  ambitious 
to  do  something  that  had  not  been  done  before.  He  wanted  to 
extend  facilities  for  business,  to  reduce  cost  of  production,  to 
produce  at  home  something  that  others  imported,  some  progres- 
sive innovation  was  always  to  him  an  object  to  be  attained. 
Governed  by  such  ideas,  in  1835,  he  went  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
in  connection  with  Jewett,  Matther  & Lamb,  began  making  plows 
in  that  city.  To  that  time,  plows  had  been  brought  to  Spring- 
field  from  Cincinnati.  The  Jewett  Plow  became  the  leading 
plow  of  the  time,  and  the  business  of  the  concern  was  a great  and 
lasting  success.  Mr.  Bridge  traveling  to  the  Cumberland  river 
for  iron, -had  his  attention  directed  to  St.  Louis,  as  a promising 
point  for  his  kind  of  business,  and  in  1837,  after  trying  unavail- 
ingly  to  interest  his  partners  in  his  suggested  new  location,  in  as- 
sociation with  Hale  & Reyburn,  he  established  a manufacturing 
plant  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Hale  soon  died  and  the  business  was 
continued  by  Bridge  & Brother  and  a stove  and  hollow  ware 
department  was  soon  added.  To  that  time  all  manufactures  of 
this  character  had  been  brought  down  the  Ohio  river.  Mr. 
Bridge  introduced  the  making  on  the  Tennessee  river,  of  plates 
which  were  put  together  in  his  own  shop.  After  this  beginning 
in  the  process  of  cheapening  production,  he  determined  to  make 
plates  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1838,  established  a small  foundry  in 
connection  with  his  store.  Experienced  stove  dealers  told  the 
young  man  that  it  was  folly  for  him  to  think  of  competition  with 
the  old  stove-makers  at  Cincinnati  and  predicted  failure  for 
what  they  considered  a foolhardy  experiment ; but  he  found  that 
with  economical  management,  he  could  make  stoves  at  St.  Louis 
cheaper  than  he  could  bring  them  from  any  eastern  supply  cen- 
ter. Loreman  and  salesman  by  day,  book-keeper  by  night,  al- 
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ways  planning  and  working,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Em- 
pire Stove  Works,  which  became  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
enterprises  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Before  1840  Mr.  Bridge 
gathered  into  his  own  family  circle  his  parents  and  brothers,  all 
of  whom  died  before  he  himself  passed  away.  In  the  year  1842, 
Hudson  E.  Bridge  and  his  younger  brother,  Harrison  Bridge, 
established  the  firm  of  Bridge  & Bro.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1850,  Mr.  Bridge  had  no  partner  until  1857,  when 
John  H.  Beach,  who  had  been  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  enterprise,  acquired  a share  in  its  ownership,  and  since  then 
the  style  of  the  firm  of  Bridge,  Beach  & Co.,  has  not  changed 
except  when  the  firm  was  incorporated,  January  28,  1870,  as  the 
Bridge  & Beach  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Bridge’s  rela- 
tion to  the  city  of  his  adoption  as  founder  of  the  great  interest 
with  which  his  name  is  permanently  associated,  is  but  one  phase 
of  his  public  history.  He  did  not  seek  early  retirement  from 
business  cares,  advancing  years  and  increasing  wealth  only 
opened  before  him  new  avenues  for  investment  and  new  fields 
for  enterprise.  He  contributed  to  and  worked  in  every  move- 
ment for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  He  was  an 
original  stockholder  in  and  promoter  of  the  Missouri-Pacific,  the 
North  Missouri,  the  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Ohio  & Mississippi 
Railroads,  the  St.  Louis  & Illinois  Bridge  Company,  and  many 
other  great  enterprises,  and  was  an  original  incorporator  and  a 
trustee  of  Washington  University,  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
and  the  Mary  Institute.  From  time  to  time,  he  was  a director 
in  the  Boatmen’s  Saving  Institution,  in  the  Merchants’  Bank, 
and  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  fifteen  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  company  con- 
trolling Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  which  was  dedicated  on  his 
fortieth  birthday,  was  one  of  the  founders  a^d  managers  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  as  a private  institu- 
tion, before  it  was  conveyed  to  the  State  and  was  a director  and 
twice  president  of  the  Mercantile  Library  association.  Believ- 
ing it  wrong  for  any  man  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  that 
of  a director  in  any  corporation  or  in  connection  with  any  public 
trust,  to  which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  devote  his  personal 
attentions,  he  many  times  declined  to  pose  as  a responsible  man- 
ager of  important  interests,  even  when  he  was  largely  interested 
in  them  as  a stockholder.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  he 
announced  his  unalterable  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  was  elected 
a member  of  the  convention  of  1861,  whose  prompt  action  in  es- 
tablishing a provisional  government  for  the  State  prevented  the 
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secession  of  Missouri.  He  contributed  largely  to  aid  the  organ- 
ization of  regiments,  when  the  government  at  Washington  was 
powerless  to  render  substantial  assistance  and  was  during  the 
entire  period  a generous  supporter  of  sanitary  and  other  asso- 
ciations growing  out  of  the  needs  created  by  war.  His  member- 
ship in  the  convention  of  1861  was,  however,  the  only  political 
trust  that  he  accepted.  He  was  a member  of  the  Unitarian 
church  of  the  Messiah.  He  gave  unostentatiously,  but  his  gifts 
are  computed  to  have  reached  the  sum  of  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars.  To  Washington  University  and  its  several  departments 
he  gave  no  less  than  $175,000  without  solicitation  and  without 
conditions.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  his  scrupulous  per- 
formance of  every  engagement  and  his  avoidance  of  debt  in 
any  form.  His  progress  at  the  first,  slow,  eventually  became 
rapid,  even  to  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth.  There  was  no 
business  circle  in  St.  Louis  that  did  not  feel  his  loss,  and  he 
achieved  an  enviable  record  as  an  honest  and  able  man  of  affairs, 
a good  citizen  and  a practical  philanthropist.  He  left  six  chil- 
dren : Isabella,  the  wife  of  Col.  George  E.  Leighton ; Emma, 
the  wife  of  Joseph  G.  Chapman ; Mary,  wife  of  N.  C.  Chapman ; 
Hudson  Eliot ; Harrison  ; Amy.  More  than  a dozen  years  be- 
fore his  death,  Mr.  Bridge  bought  a large  estate  at  Glendale, 
Mo.,  which  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  improving  and  beautify- 
ing. To  that  country  home  he  returned  almost  every  day  at 
noon.  There  he  dispensed  a hospitality,  warm,  generous,  unos- 
tentatious— charming  because  of  its  simplicity. 

Hudson  Eliot  Bridge,  manufacturer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  April  4,  1858,  a son  of  Hudson  E.  and  Helen  A. 
Bridge,  to  the  inheritance  of  a .good  name,  physical  and  mental 
vigor,  and  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  and  large  and  exalting 
business  interests.  He  passed  his  boyhood  at  his  father’s  beau- 
tiful country  home  at  Glendale,  Mo.,  and  while  yet  a mere  youth, 
finished  his  academic  studies  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
In  1876,  a year  after  his  father’s  death,  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  Bridge  & Beach  Manufacturing  Company,  founded  by  his 
father,  and  became  influential  in  its  management  and  is  now 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  To  build  up  a great 
wealth  demands  ability  of  a certain  type ; to  retain  and  increase 
inherited  wealth  and  to  so  use  it  that  its  possessors  may  derive 
from  it  the  maximum  of  enjoyment  and  the  public  the  maximum 
of  benefit  requires  talent  of  quite  another  type.  The  accumula- 
tion of  a fortune  begins  small  with  little  to  lose ; the  keeper  and 
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increaser  of  a fortune  begins  large  with  many  pitfalls  prepared 
for  his  feet,  with  the  world  against  him  and  all  to  lose — if  he 
fails.  Mr.  Bridge  is  one  of  the  worthy  successors  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Louis’  wealth,  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  rich  men’s  sons  who  has  succeeded.  He 
is  a director  of  the  Bellefontaine  Cemetery  association  of  which 
his  father  was  the  first  president,  but  is  not  officially  identified 
with  any  other  corporation,  except  the  Bridge  & Beach  Manufac- 
turing Company,  saving  the  little  time  he  can  spare  from  that 
great  interest  for  out-door  sport  and  recreation.  Mr.  Bridge 
loves  an  ancestral  home,  and  after  the  manner  of  a true  son  of 
New  England  has  a beautiful  country  residence  and  extensive 
farm  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  where  his  father  and  mother  were  born. 
The  old  family  homestead  having  been  removed,  he  bought  the 
ground  which  it  once  occupied  and  on  it  erected  a public  library 
building,  which  is  known  as  the  Bridge  Memorial  Library. 
Although  not  a practical  politician,  Mr.  Bridge  has  long  been 
locally  influential  in  the  Republican  party.  February  4,  1885, 
he  married  Miss  Helen  Durkee,  daughter  of  Dwight  Durkee  (one 
of  the  earliest  residents  and  first  bankers  of  St.  Louis),  a lady  of 
rare  social  and  domestic  graces  and  well  known  as  an  artist.  One 
of  the  unique  features  of  the  Bridge  residence  in  St.  Louis  is  her 
studio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridge  have  four  children,  named  Laur- 
ence, George  Leighton,  John  Dwight,  and  Marion. 

Dugald  Crawford,  merchant,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  at  Stone  Point,  Argyle- 
shire,  February  2,  1830.  He  came  of 
Ayrshire  ancestry  and  his  father  was 
James  Crawford,  merchant  and,  inci- 
dentally, farmer.  His  mother,  Janet 
Weir,  was  of  the  Weirs  who  for  more 
than  two  centuries  have  kept  the  ferry 
on  Lochgoil.  It  was  one  of  these 
Weirs  who  was  immortalized  in  1809 
by  Campbell  in  his  poem,  “Lord 
Ullin’s  Daughter.”  A member  of  this 
family  of  Weirs  now  keeps  the  ferry 
at  the  scene  of  the  tragic  occurrence  narrated  in  the  poem.  Gaelic 
was  the  only  language  known  to  Mr.  Crawford  until,  when  he  was 
nearly  three  years  old,  his  family  moved  to  the  lowlands.  He 
lived  and  studied  at  Rothesay,  Island  of  Bute,  until  he  was  fif- 
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teen  years  old,  gaining  in  the  best  schools  of  that  region,  char- 
acteristically Scotch,  a thorough  and  practical  training,  and  then 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a merchant  of  Glasgow.  When  he  had 
served  his  apprenticeship,  he  formed  a connection  with  a leading 
mercantile  house  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  which  continued  several 
years.  Then  for  some  time  he  was  a department  buyer  in  two  of 
the  so-called  Dublin  “Monster  Houses.”  In  his  travels  in  that 
capacity  he  became  familiar  with  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  British 
Isles  and  with  historic  spots  and  their  associations  and  traditions 
and  cultivated  the  knowledge,  sentiment  and  Scotch  humor  which 
are  characteristic  of  him  as  is  his  genius  for  commercial  enter- 
prise. He  loved  his  native  land  and  could  not  at  once  sever  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  it  and  he  went  to  Glasgow  and  for  some 
years  was  in  the  employment  of  Arthur  & Company,  the  largest 
wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  concern  in  Great  Britain.  He 
might  have  remained  with  that  house  all  his  life,  but  Dublin  had 
attractions  for  him  and  he  went  back  there  and  again  formed 
satisfactory  business  connections,  but  his  native  independence  and 
his  ambition  to  make  his  own  name  known  in  the  commercial 
world  prompted  him  to  seek  in  America  a new  and  broader  field. 
In  1864,  after  having  passed  two  or  three  years  in  Canada,  Mr. 
Crawford  went  to  St.  Louis,  to  the  dry  goods  house  of  C.  B. 
Hubbell,  Jr.,  & Company.  Later  he  was  employed  more  than  a 
year  by  Barr,  Duncan  & Company.  In  1866,  in  a thirteen  by 
eighteen  foot  store  with  a nine  foot  counter,  at  418  Franklin 
street,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  vast  business  of  which  he 
became  the  head.  As  proprietor,  clerk,  porter,  and  delivery  man, 
he  worked  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  to  twelve  at 
night  opening  and  sweeping  out,  tidying  up  and  closing  the  place, 
besides  waiting  on  customers.  In  that  small  shop  he  sold  sixty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  the  first  year,  and  the  history  of 
his  enterprise  since  that  time  is  one  of  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted expansion.  Eight  times  the  original  store  was  enlarged 
and  it  sheltered  six  hundred  employes  who  sold  two  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  merchandise  annually ; but  it  was  inadequate,  and 
in  1898  Mr.  Crawford  built  and  opened  a magnificent  practically 
new  store  on  Sixth  street  and  Washington  avenue  covering  three 
acres  of  ground,  which  contained  the  first  small  counter  over 
which  he  sold  goods,  his  most  cherished  reminder  of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  independent  mercantile  career.  In  this  great  white 
store  of  five  stories  and  a basement,  surmounted  by  a large  dome, 
are  numerous  departments,  requiring  the  services  of  seven  hun- 
dred employes.  Here  are  all  the  good  features  of  large  depart- 
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ment  stores  and  many  decided  innovations.  Seats  around  the 
curve  of  the  dome  in  the  interior  of  the  second  story  afford  a 
convenient  resting  place,  and  its  popularity  with  busy  shoppers 
is  attested  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  invitation,  “Meet  me 
round  the  dome.”  There  are  other  unique  provisions  for  the 
comfort  of  visitors.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a nursery  for  children 
whose  mothers  are  shopping.  A consulting  “fashion  expert” 
advises  inquiring  ladies  in  matters  of  the  toilet.  Mr.  Crawford 
provides  free  medical  attendance  for  his  saleswomen  and  cash 
girls,  and  has  a medical  department  in  charge  of  two  physicians 
to  care  for  any  customers  who  may  fall  ill  while  in  his  store.  On 
Christmas,  1898,  he  made  arrangements  with  a life  insurance 
company  to  insure  each  married  man  in  his  employment  for  one 
thousand  dollars  in  favor  of  the  man’s  wife,  the  first  year’s 
premium  to  be  paid  by  the  firm.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a splendid 
specimen  of  well-preserved  manhood,  physically  and  mentally 
vigorous,  and  alive  to  every  interest  of  his  business,  the  city 
and  the  State.  Generous  in  his  impulses,  large  hearted  and 
warm  blooded,  full  of  poetry  and  sentiment  of  his  native  land, 
a lover  of  Scotland,  its  history  and  traditions,  he  is  none  the  less 
a lover  of  his  adopted  country  and  its  institutions.  Long  con- 
spicuous in  the  Scottish  societies  of  St.  Louis,  he  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Scottish  clans,  and  for  about  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury has  been  president  of  the  Caledonian  society.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  of  the  Mercantile  and  St.  Louis 
clubs.  Reared  a Presbyterian,  he  later  became  a Congregation- 
alism and  has  long  been  a member  of  the  Pilgrim  church,  St. 
Louis.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  vice  president  of  the 
Bethel  Mission  and  one  of  its  most  helpful  supporters.  He  has 
been  a trustee  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  has  given 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  toward  the  payment  of  its 
indebtedness.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Congregational 
City  Missionary  society,  and  filled  that  position  eight  years,  mak- 
ing liberal  use  of  his  time  and  money  to  promote  church  exten- 
sion, and  advance  the  cause  of  religion  through  that  agency. 
In  many  ways  he  has  most  practically  demonstrated  his  patriotism 
and  his  deep  interest  in  all  that  affects  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  His  busy  and  useful  life  presents  an  object  lesson  well 
worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  young  men  of  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Crawford  married  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1861,  Miss  Jane 
Forsyth,  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  where  her  father  was  for 
sixty  years,  a merchant.  They  have  had  six  children,  four  of 
whom  survive:  Mrs.  D.  O.  Hill,  of  Chicago;  John  Forsyth 
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Crawford,  associated  with  his  father  as  the  only  partner  in  their 
great  mercantile  establishment ; Mrs.  George  H.  Pegram,  of  New 
York  city,  and  James  Malcolm  Crawford,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
an  important  department  of  the  store  his  father  established. 

Willard  S.  H.  Matthews,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a well 
known  physician,  was  born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  January  25,  i860; 
there  attended  the  public  schools  and  in  1870  removed  to  Altoona, 
la.  Ten  years  later  he  located  in  Des  Moines  and  there  attended 
the  high  school.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Iowa  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1886  and  since  has  taken  three  post 
graduate  courses,  two  of  which  were  at  the  Chicago  Polyclinic 
college.  On  graduation  he  engaged  in  general  practice  in  Des 
Moines  and  served  for  a number  of  years  as  local  surgeon  for  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Railroad ; city  physician  for  seven 
years;  county  physician  for  four  years.  Doctor  Matthews  long 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  National  Guard,  having 
served  two  years  as  assistant  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  five  years  as  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  major,  of  the  Third 
regiment  of  Iowa  National  Guard,  which  subsequently  entered 
the  government  service.  When  this  regiment  was  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  he 
accompanied  them  to  San  Francisco  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon. 
On  August  2,  1898,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  general 
hospital  at  San  Francisco  and  had  in  his  charge  upward  of 
800  patients,  16  assistant  physicians  and  80  trained  female 
nurses.  On  July  L 1899?  he  was  ordered  to  the  Philip- 
pine islands  and  there  served  as  surgeon  of  the  First  brigade, 
First  division,  under  General  Lawton.  He  remained  in  the  Phil- 
ippines until  January  11,  1900,  when  he  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  February,  1900,  he 
was  given  temporary  duty  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  and 
in  April,  1900,  was  ordered  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  attending  sur- 
geon and  examiner  of  recruits.  He  remained  at  St.  Paul  until 
October,  1900,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1900,  and  resumed  his  practice  at  Des  Moines.  Doctor 
Matthews  is  a Mason,  a member  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
veterans,  and  during  his  incumbency  as  city  physician  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Sanitarians.  He  served 
as  a member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  committee  and  for 
one  term  was  its  vice-chairman.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Cummins  as  a delegate  to  the  American  Tuberculosis  congress 
which  met  in  New  York  city  in  May,  1902.  He  was  married 
January  23,  1889,  to  Rose  D.  Skidmore  of  Bloomfield,  la. 
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Henry  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  May  7,  1847, 
a son  of  the  late  Robert  H.  Dalton, 
M.  D.,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  who 
practiced  his  profession  in  St.  Louis 
from  his  advent  there  in  1867  until  his 
retirement  a few  years  before  his 
death.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Dalton  was  edu- 
cated in  Mississippi  and  at  St.  Louis 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Missouri 
Medical  College  in  1870.  He  was 
(1871-73)  an  interne  at  the  St.  Louis 
City  hospital  and  was  in  general  prac- 
tice from  1873  to  1886.  From  1886  to 
1892  he  was  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  City  hospital.  Since 
his  retirement  from  that  office  he  has  devoted  himself  principally 
to  surgery,  a branch  of  his  profession  in  which  he  has  won  high 
distinction.  While  still  in  charge-  of  the  hospital  he  was  the  first 
surgeon  in  the  West  to  operate  successfully  on  a gunshot  wound 
in  the  abdomen,  and  later  he  was  the  first  surgeon  to  perform  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  in  St.  Louis.  He  is  a member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  society,  the  Missouri  State  Medical  society  and 
the  American  Medical  association,  and  is  a frequent  contributor 
on  professional  topics  to  medical  journals  and  periodicals.  His 
courtesy  and  respect  for  the  ethics  of  his  profession  no  less  than 
his  learning  and  skill  make  him  popular  with  those  engaged  in 
his  field  of  labor  and  with  those  who  make  up  the  large  list  of 
those  who  employ  him  professionally.  Doctor  Dalton  served 
under  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest  in  the  Civil  war  and  was  mustered  out 
of  the  Confederate  service  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  in  1865.  Like 
thousands  of  other  Southern  boys,  he  threw  down  his  books  to 
risk  his  life  for  the  cause  that  he  considered  just,  and  when  the 
war  was  over  resumed  his  studies  with  a sterner  view  of  life 
and  its  possibilities  and  responsibilities  than  he  could  otherwise 
have  obtained.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  has 
for  more  than  ten  years  been  supreme  medical  examiner  of  the 
Knights  of  Honor.  February,  1875,  Doctor  Dalton  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  Cravens  of  Neosho,  Mo. 
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Anna  Sneed  Cairns,  president  of 
Forest  Park  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  K. 
and  Rachel  (Crosby)  Sneed.  Her 
father,  a Southern  man,  born  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  freed  his  slaves,  embraced 
the  abolition  cause  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party. 

For  fifty  years  a minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  he  was  a pillar  of  the 
New  School  branch.  Her  mother, 
born  at  Milford,  N‘.  H.,  was  graduated 
from  the  school  of  Mary  Lyon  and 
Miss  Grant,  at  Ipswich,  the  year  that 
Mary  Lyon  founded  that  institution  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  paid 
her  way  by  teaching  between  the  sessions  of  the  seminary.  She 
was  a great-granddaughter  of  Capt.  Josiah  Crosby,  who  with  his 
four  sons  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  her  daughter  is  a member 
of  the  society  of  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  Alpheus  Crosby, 
author  of  the  first  Greek  grammar,  Dr.  Dixey  Crosby,  and  Chan- 
cellor Crosby  of  New  York  came  of  her  family.  Born  in  1841, 
Mrs.  Cairns  was,  at  five  years  of  age,  a reader  of  every  book  on 
which  she  could  lay  her  small  hands.  Fortunately  none  but  good 
books  were  within  her  reach.  She  did  not  find  them  dry  and 
early  acquired  a knowledge  of  history  and  literature.  At  seven- 
teen she  began  teaching  and  in  1861,  when  she  was  twenty,  with- 
out money,  ground  or  school  furniture  and  with  only  seven 
scholars,  she  founded  Kirkwood  seminary,  which  in  1891,  after 
thirty  years  success,  was  moved  to  St.  Louis  and  re-incorporated 
as  Forest  Park  University.  While  devoting  her  life  to  her 
school,  Mrs.  Cairns  has  given  her  heart  to  other  interests.  Mis-, 
sionary  work  has  always  commanded  her  sympathies.  The  hand 
of  Providence  led  her  into  work  for  prohibition  and  total  absti- 
nence. Joining  hands  with  Mrs.  H.  H.  Waggoner,  who  had 
been  the  first  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  she  did  much  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
work  of  that  organization  in  that  city.  Under  the  leadership  of 
prominent  preachers,  gospel  temperance  meetings  were  held  in 
all  the  churches.  The  prohibitionists  of  the  State  were  laboring 
for  a constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale, 
importation  and  exportation  of  all  intoxicants.  Miss  Frances 
Willard  was  invited  to  address  the  legislature  on  the  subject  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  and 
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chancellor  of  Washington  University,  induced  Mrs.  Cairns,  as  a 
woman  of  Missouri,  to  help  that  grand  woman  of  Illinois  plead 
for  prohibition  in  Missouri.  The  two  devoted  women  found 
that  the  legislature  had  disposed  of  the  question  adversely  to 
them  before  their  arrival,  and  not  a member  of  the  minority 
which  had  made  a good  fight  for  prohibition  and  lost  would 
promise  to  renew  it.  Mrs.  Cairns  first,  then  Miss  Willard, 
addressed  the  legislature ; they  were  successful  in  rallying  the 
dispirited  forces  of  prohibition  and  next  day  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  introduced.  Mrs.  Cairns  was  for  seven 
years  legislative  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  State  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Worth- 
ington, was  its  superintendent  of  scientific  instruction.  Under 
their  heroic  leadership,  the  Scientific  Temperance  Law  of  Mis- 
souri was  gained.  Year  after  year,  Mrs.  Cairns  gathered  peti- 
tions for  the  constitutional  amendment  only  to  be  defeated  in  the 
legislature,  prohibition  literature  was  circulated  throughout  the 
State,  prohibition  influence  was  fostered  through  the  public  press, 
in  public  meetings  and  by  personal  argument  and  persuasion, 
members  of  the  legislature  were  pledged  to  vote  for  the  submis- 
sion of  a prohibition  amendment,  to  the  people,  and  in  1887,  after 
six  years  of  almost  superhuman  work  by  Mrs.  Cairns  and  her 
associates,  there  was  in  the  legislature  a clear  majority  in  both 
houses  for  submission.  After  a five  weeks’  fight  the  measure 
was  passed  by  the  house,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  Yet 
the  position,  that  the  people  were  the  source  of  all  power,  that 
they  had  a right  to  have  any  proposition  • submitted  to  them  for 
their  decision,  and  that  thirty-five  thousand  of  them  had  asked  to 
have  this  question  submitted  to  them,  was  an  invincible  one.  In 
the  winter  of  1897-98  Mrs.  Cairns  secured  in  the  legislature  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  from  the  constitution  the  word  male  and 
thus  put  men  and  women  on  an  equal  footing  as  citizens  and  made 
an  impassioned  appeal  for  it  before  the  senate.  With  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington, her  sister,  she  represented  the  Forest  Park  University 
Alumnae  association  in  1898,  at  the  biennial  conference  of 
Women’s  Clubs  in  Denver,  where,  on  a Sabbath,  she  delivered 
an  address  in  one  of  the  churches.  She  has  exerted  her  influence 
to  have  women  elected  as  school  directors  and  superintendents 
throughout  the  State.  But  all  this  was  but  the  casual  employ- 
ment of  a mind  and  heart  fixed  on  the  idea  of  establishing  in  For- 
est Park  University,  a permanent  educational  institution  for 
young  women  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  West  and  South.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object  she  denied  herself  a personal  salary  for 
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eight  years,  she  denied  herself  everything  but  the  simplest  neces- 
saries of  existence  and  every  cent  that  came  to  her  she  devoted 
to  the  university  simply  and  faithfully  as  a steward  of  Christ; 
and  as  long  as  this  institution  remains  it  will  be  a monument  to 
her  and  to  her  life  that  she  has  made  a part  of  it  and  which  will 
animate  it  when  she  herself  shall  have  passed  away.  She  has  haff 
brief  periods  of  recreation,  but  they  have  been  periods  of  study 
and  of  labor.  She  has  devoted  herself  to  painting  and  drawing, 
to  the  creation  of  beautiful  plaques  and  dishes,  to  wood-carving 
and  to  kindred  arts.  In  her  parlor  is  a mantel  of  black  walnut, 
on  which  she  has  carved  scenes  from  the  lives  of  her  ancestors, 
which  to  her  are  rich  in  precious  memories.  It  has  won  the  admi- 
ration of  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  has  been  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  For  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  she  prepared  three  monographs : “The 
gigantic  Question  of  the  Preceding  Century,”  showing  the  great 
evils  that  would  have  overwhelmed  the  country  if  Jefferson  had 
not  bought  the  Great  West;  “The  Prominent  Men  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,”  dealing  with  Livingston  and  Monroe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Talleyrand  and  Marbois  on  the  other,  and  comparing 
and  contrasting  Jefferson  and  Napoleon  ; and  also  “St.  Louis  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  and  its  progress  since.”  The  main  building 
of  Forest  Park  University  is  a magnificent  stone  and  red  and 
black  slate  structure,  one  hundred  eighty-five  feet  long,  standing 
on  a beautiful  eminence  overlooking  Forest  park,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Since  this 
building  was  completed,  two  others  have  been  erected.  One  of 
these,  a building  eighty-five  by  thirty-two  feet  attached  to  the 
main  building  as  its  west  wing,  contains  McKee  gymnasium,  an 
art  studio  and  dormitories  for  the  young  ladies.  This,  built  in 
1900,  affording  the  young  women  at  the  university  the  best  gym- 
nasium in  St.  Louis.  In  1902  nine  rooms  were  added  at  the  east 
end  of  the  main  building,  and  in  1903  a large  stone  and  slate 
structure  containing  twenty-two  rooms  was  erected,  because  Mrs. 
Cairns  calculated  that  since  all  the  rooms  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing in  1902  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  a greater  num- 
ber of  students  who  would  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two  school  years,  at  a college  whose  grounds  touch 
those  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  where  the  great 
object  lessons  of  a World's  Fair  will  constitute  the  greatest  uni- 
versity in  the  world.  The  directors  of  the  Exposition  would  have 
paid  Mrs.  Cairns  a large  sum  for  the  use  of  her  building  and 
grounds  but  she  refused  to  divert  them  to  any  cause  except  the 
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sacred  one  of  education,  saying  “The  life  of  a school  consists  in 
its  continuity  of  existence,  and  if  that  life  should  cease,  or  its  use- 
fulness be  impaired  for  one  or  two  years,  it  would  be  an  irrepara- 
ble injury.  Forest  Park  University  is  my  child,  and  I hope  that 
the  World’s  Fair  will  bring  it  increased  numbers  and  increased 
advantages.”  The  young  women  of  Forest  Park  University  have 
taken  part  in  the  exercises  of  many  memorable  days  of  the  great 
Exposition.  They  greeted  President  Roosevelt  at  the  Blair 
statue  in  the  park  on  April  30,  1903,  and  sang  in  the  great 
chorus,  and  many  of  the  foreign  representatives  and  commis- 
sioners have  visited  the  halls  of  the  university  and  addressed  its 
pupils.  The  Forest  Park  University  is  represented  in  the  “Pal- 
ace of  Education”  at  the  Exposition  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
booths  to  be  found  in  the  building,  containing  examination  papers, 
photographs  of  the  buildings,  both  exterior  and  interior,  and 
showing  both  the  educational  and  the  home  life  of  the  students. 
Forest  Park  University  has  the  disticntion  of  being  the  only  col- 
lege exclusively  for  women  west  and  southwest  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  that  has  such  an  especially  fitted  exhibit  and  a member 
of  the  faculty  constantly  in  attendance  to  register  the  multitudes 
interested  or  to  explain  the  work  of  the  institution.  In  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  Exposition  one  thousand  seventy-six  people 
were  registered  and  over  four  thousand  had  visited  its  exhibit. 

Charles  Jean  Loizeaux,  M.  D.,  of 
Des  Moines,  la.,  a leading  physician, 
was  born  in  Parfondeval,  France, 
June  16,  1848,  and  in  1853  accompanied 
his  father  to  America  and  settled  at 
Mount  Morris,  111.  Ten  months  later 
they  traveled  by  ox-teams  to  Vinton,  la. 
and  he  received  his  early  education  in 
the  log  cabin  schools  of  that  county. 
He  remained  in  Benton  county  until 
1883,  when  he  removed  to  Tama 
county,  la.,  where  he  resided  until 
1894.  In  the  early  eighties  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, returning  to  the  farm  during  vacations  to  earn  a living, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  homeopathic  department  of  this 
institution.  Subsequently  he  attended  post  graduate  courses  at 
the  Chicago  Homeopathic  College.  He  entered  on  his  profes- 
sional career  at  Dysart,  Tama  county,  la.,  and  in  1894  removed  to 
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Des  Moines,  where  now  he  enjoys  a good  general  practice. 
Doctor  Loizeaux  is  a member  of  the  Iowa  State  Homeopathic 
Medical  association,  the  Central  Iowa  Homeopathic  association, 
and  for  two  terms  was  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Homeopathic 
association.  He  was  married  on  September  7,  1871,  to  Olive  A., 
daughter  of  Walter  Roberts  of  Dover,  N.  H.  She  comes  of 
Colonial  Quaker  stock  and  subsequent  to  the  Civil  war  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Friends  Freedman’s  association,  in  teaching 
negroes.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Loizeaux  have  been  bom  the  following 
ten  children:  Jennie  O.,  a graduate  of  the  art  department  of 
Iowa  State  University ; Emma  E.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
years ; Charles  Edward,  a graduate  of  the  Homeopathic  depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State  University  in  the  class  of  1904,  and  will 
enter  in  active  practice  at  Dubuque,  Iowa  ;Uouis  O.,  part  owner 
and  manager  of  a large  ranch  in  the  Ozark  mountains,  Phelps 
county,  Mo. ; Winona,  who  died  in  her  fifth  year ; Lyman  E.,  who 
died  in  his  first  year ; Celia  A.,  a student  of  the  art  department 
of  Iowa  State  University;  Leon  S.,  who  graduated  May  12,  1904, 
from  the  Chicago  Hahneman  Medical  College  and  is  practicing 
with  his  father  in  Des  Moines,  la.;  Katherine  L.,  a high  school 
graduate ; Aimee  a student  of  the  grammar  school  of  Des  Moines. 
Doctor  Loizeaux  is  a skilled  physician,  a polished  gentleman  and 
possesses  a host  of  friends. 

Otto  F.  Stifel,  a successful  manufacturer  and  president  of  the 
Union  Brewing  Company,  an  important  industry  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  born  in  that  city  November  4,  1862,  and  is  a son  of  Col. 
Charles  G.  and  Louise  Stifel  and  grandson  of  Frederick  and  Anna 
Catherine  (Renz)  Stifel  of  Germany.  Charles  G.  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  early  manhood,  or  in  1837,  landing  in  New  York  with  very 
little  resources.  He  first  found  work  in  New  Jersey  with  a 
farmer  at  $4  per  month,  and  walked  forty  miles  to  reach  this 
farm.  After  saving  a small  amount  he  went  to  Wheeling,  Va., 
and  secured  a position  as  a brewery  employe  at  from  $10  to  $12 
per  month.  He  then  went  to  New  Orleans  and  there  began  in 
the  egg  business  in  a small  way  and  prospered  exceedingly,  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  his  fine  fortune.  So  greatly  had  he  pros- 
pered that  he  returned  to  Germany  in  1845  and  brought  his  father 
back  with  him.  Upon  his  return  he  engaged  in  wholesale  produce 
business  in  Cincinnati  but  in  1849  carne  to  St.  Louis  and  started 
with  others  in  the  brewery  business.  After  three  years  he  bought 
out  his  partners.  He  steadily  prospered,  and  was  soon  counted 
among  the  wealthy  and  prosperous  business  men  of  St.  Louis. 
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During  the  Civil  war  he  rendered  the  government  services  of  the 
most  valuable  character  in  Missouri,  enlisting  many  men  and 
fighting  gallantly  in  the  preliminary  service.  He  was  at  length 
honorably  discharged  upon  his  own  request  but  against  the  expos- 
tulations of  his  commanding  officer  who  objected  to  the  loss  of  so 
valuable  an  officer.  He  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Colonel 
and  with  a splendid  record  to  his  credit.  His  object  in  retiring 
was  to  save  his  property  from  almost  total  loss,  as  it  had  lan- 
guished immensely  during  his  absence.  He  again  prospered 
greatly  as  the  years  rolled  round,  and  finally  sold  his  establish- 
ment to  an  English  syndicate  and  in  1892  retired  from  the  cares 
of  business  with  a comfortable  fortune.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence in  St.  Louis  he  was  prominent  in  all  civic  affairs.  He  was 
connected  with  many  other  business  enterprises,  among  which 
were  the  banking  interests.  Upon  his  first  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  and  afterward  was  a 
staunch  anti-slavery  advocate  and  Republican.  His  son  Otto  F. 
was  educated  in  St.  Louis,  finishing  at  Washington  University 
and  at  the  splendid  schools  of  .Stuttgart,  Germany,  pursuing  at 
the  latter  an  advanced  course  in  technology.  While  securing  his 
education  he  fitted  himself  specially  for  his  father’s  business, 
learning  thoroughly  the  scientific  process  of  beer  making  at 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  New  York  City.  He  then 
became  associated  with  his  father,  and  owing  to.  the  age  of  the 
latter,  soon  assumed  himself  the  most  of  the  burden  of  managing 
the  large  business.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic management  that  the  business  was  in  such  excellent  condi- 
tion when  sold  to  the  English  syndicate.  When  the  latter  assumed 
control  the  services  of  Mr.  Stifel  were  considered  indispensable 
and  he  was  chosen  to  the  position  of  vice-president  and  later 
president.  He  now  owns  the  Union  Brewery  which  since  he 
assumed  its  control  has  doubled  its  output  within  ten  months. 
The  success  of  the  concern  is  largely  due  to  his  excellent  ideas  and 
thorough  management.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  order,  of 
the  Mercantile  and  the  Union  Clubs,  and  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  strong,  upright  and  substantial  citi- 
zens and  business  mien  of  the  greater  St.  Louis.  In  1893  he 
married  Miss  Ella  Conrades  and  by  her  has  two  children. 
Charles  G.  Stifel,  Jr.,  aged  ten,  and  a daughter  Marie  Louisa, 
aged  four.  He  has  other  interests  in  numerous  other  establish- 
ments and  financial  concerns  in  which  he  holds  the  position  of 
director  but  devotes  his  main  time  and  attention  to  his  newly 
acquired  business,  namely.  The  Union  Brewing  Company. 
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Juuus  Charles  Birge,  manufac- 
turer, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  November  18,  1839, 
a son  of  William  and  Mary  (Nobles) 

Birge.  His  parents  were  descended 
from  New  England  ancestry.  Richard 
Birge,  founder  of  the  family  in  Amer- 
ica, sailed  in  the  ship  “Mary  and  John” 
with  one  hundred  forty  colonists 
from  Plymouth,  England,  and  settled 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  early  in  1630, 
when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
old.  Six  years  later,  with  others  from 
Dorchester,  he  moved  to  Windsor, 

Conn.,  where  he  became  prominent  and  influential.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  family  fought  for  American  independence  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  in  different  generations  several  of  them 
have  attained  prominence  as  clergymen.  Mr.  Birge’s  grand- 
parents on  his  mother’s  side  moved  from  Canaan,  Conn.,  to  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  about  1826  and  from  there  moved  to  Milwaukee 
where  they  were  early  settlers  in  1836.  That  year,  William 
Birge,  who  was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  his  brother  were  the 
first  settlers  at  Whitewater,  Wis.  There  the  elder  Birge  acquired 
government  land  and  a water-power,  and  in  183-,  having  pros- 
pered he  married  Mary  Nobles  of  Milwaukee.  Their  son,  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
Walworth  county,  obtained  his  early  education  in  public  schools 
and  at  an  academy  at  Whitewater,  and  then  entered  Beloit  col- 
lege, the  youngest  member  of  his  class,  but  in  1855  was  compelled 
to  discontinue  his  classical  course  and  return  to  Whitewater  to 
assist  his  father,  whose  health  was  impaired,  in  the  management 
of  his  flour  mills,  lands  and  other  interests.  The  continued  busi- 
ness depression  after  the  financial  panic  of  1857  affected  these  in- 
terests unfavorably,  and  at  the  elder  Birge’s  death,  in  i860,  he 
left  an  estate  heavily  involved.  Julius  C.  Birge,  his  only  son,  then 
about  twenty  years  old,  demonstrated  his  business  ability  by  clear- 
ing it  of  indebtedness  and  putting  it  on  a profitable  basis  within  a 
few  years  thereafter.  He  remained  at  Whitewater  until  early  in 
1867,  prominent  in  business  circles  and  filling  various  important 
offices.  Then  disposing  of  his  principal  interests  there,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  St.  Louis  as  a dealer  in  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery.  He  became  a stockholder  in  the  Semple  & Birge 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  was  a director  and  vice  president 
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of  the  Winchester  & Partridge  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
until  it  discontinued  operations,  manufactured  wagons  and  machin- 
ery at  Whitewater,  Wis.  He  was  long  a stockholder  in,  and  is 
now  president  of,  the  Seymour  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
extensive  works  at  Seymour,  Ind.  At  the  present  time,  he  is 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Shovel  Company,  a director  in  the  Mis- 
souri Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the  American 
Hardware  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  connected  with  other 
business  and  charitable  organizations.  • His  activity  of  thirty-six 
years  in  St.  Louis  has  given  him  prominence  in  business  circles. 
He  has  been  a trustee  of  Marion  Sims  Medical  College  since  its 
organization.  While  he  is  a Republican  of  pronounced  views,  he 
has  never  been  active  politically.  As  a churchman,  he  has  been 
helpfully  identified  with  various  semi-public  enterprises  and  in 
1897  he  was  president  of  the  Congregational  Club  of  St.  Louis. 
He  was  reared  in  the  Congregational  faith,  and  since  1873  has 
been  a member  and  usually  an  official  of  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church.  He  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason.  December  4,  1873, 
Mr.  Birge  married  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Patrick,  an  esteemed 
citizen  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Birge,  like  her  husband,  has  been 
active  in  church,  charitable  and  benevolent  work.  She  has  been 
a director  of  the  Rebekah  hospital  since  its  foundation  and  was 
its  secretary  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a member  of  the  board 
of  managers  and  secretary  of  the  Girls’  Industrial  Home.  Their 
son,  James  Patrick  Birge,  was  educated  at  Amherst  College  and 
at  the  St.  I ouis  Law  School,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  He 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  International  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  ably  filled  the  position  until  his 
death  in  1902.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  organization 
of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  club.  Their  son,  Ernest  N.  Birge, 
was  graduated  from  the  Manual  Training  School  at  St.  Louis, 
and  is  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Shovel  Company.  He  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Professor  Nipher  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity. Their  son,  Walter  V.  Birge,  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Shovel  Company,  and  secretary  of  the  Seymour  Manu- 
facturing Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  house  of  delegates 
of  St.  Louis.  Their  son,  Arthur  B.  Birge,  has  recently  finished 
his  junior -year  in  Amherst  College.  Their  son,  Stanley  J.  Birge, 
is  a student  in  Smith  Academy  preparing  for  Amherst  College. 
Their  daughter  Ada,  having  completed  a course  in  Mary  Institute, 
St.  Louis,  is  pursuing  an  advanced  course  in  Boston. 
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John  Chester  Rockafellow,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a 
successful  physician,  was  born  in  Knoxville,  la.,  February  8, 
1872 ; son  of  John  G.  Rockafellow,  a prominent  citizen  of  the  latter 
city.  Doctor  Rockafellow  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  resident  physician  of 
the  German  hospital  at  Philadelphia  from  December  1,  1894,  to 
January,  1897;  was  physician  of  the  Boston  Emergency  hospital 
from  January  to  December  15,  1897;  then  for  some  months  was 
connected  with  Guy’s  hospital  of  London,  England.  On  Octo- 
ber 1,  1898,  he  came  to  Des  Moines  and  since  has  enjoyed  unusual 
success  in  his  practice.  He  lectures  on  surgical  anatomy  at  the 
medical  department  of  Drake  University;  and  is  professor  of 
anatomy  and  oral  surgery  in  the  dental  department  of  the  same 
institution.  He  is  identified  with  the  Masons  and  is  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Doctor  Rockafellow  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  younger  element  of  the  physicians  of  Des  Moines,  and 
is  justly  regarded  as  a splendid  and  competent  practitioner. 

Jesse  Mercer  Battle,  manufac- 
turer and  chemist,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
born  at  Centre  Hill,  Perquimans  county, 

N.  C.,  November  10,  1850,  youngest 
child  and  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  Amos 
Johnston  and  Margaret  Hearne  (Par- 
ker) Battle.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Cullen  Andrews  Battle,  his 
elder  brother,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Wilson  Collegiate  Seminary  at  Wil- 
son, N.  C.,  became  a telegraph  operator 
and  was  for  a period  in  the  employ  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Eventually  he  acquired  an  inter- 
est with  his  brother  in  the  drug  business  and  in  the  Battle  & Com- 
pany Chemists’  Corporation,  of  which  he  is  secretary.  To  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  this  great  concern  of  its  class,  he 
has  devoted  his  time  and  his  energies  with  rare  efficiency  and 
success.  Mr.  Battle  occupies  a conspicuous  position  in  business 
and  social  circles  of  St.  Louis  and  was  a member  of  the  city  board 
of  charity  commissioners  during  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Noonan.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  St.  Louis  Gen- 
tlemen’s Driving  club  and  in  1898  was  its  president  and  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  various  secret  and  social  bodies  including 
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the  Masons,  the  Odd1  Fellows,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Royal 
Arcanum.  He  married  in  1873,  Laura  E.  Lee,  and  they  have  a 
daughter,  Helen  (Battle)  Smith,  wife  of  Eugene  Fleming  Smith, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  two  grandchildren,  Eugene  Battle  Smith,  aged 
five  years,  and  Margaret  Parker  Smith,  aged  two  years. 

Robert  Moore,  civil  engineer,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at  New  Castle, 
Penn.,  June  19,  1838.  His  father, 

Henry  C.  Moore,  was  a civil  engineer, 
as  was  also  his  mother’s  father, 
Charles  T.  Wippo,  who  was  for  some 
time  chief  engineer  of  the  State  canal 
from  Beaver  to  Erie,  Penn.  When  Rob- 
ert was  about  two  years  old,  he  came 
westward  to  Indiana  with  his  father 
and  mother,  the  father  having  been 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  White- 
water  canal  then  under  construction  by 
the  State.  After  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  Mr.  Moore  was  employed  as  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  in  a number  of  surveys  for 
that  purpose,  the  son,  during  his  school  vacations  assisted  him  as 
flagman  and  rodman.  In  1858,  Robert  Moore  was  graduated 
from  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  after  a few  years 
took  up  the  work  of  a civil  engineer.  One  of  his  first  profes- 
sional engagements  was  in  military  service  as  an  assistant  United 
States  engineer  at  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.  When  this  service  was 
completed,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  then  his  father’s  home.  Since 
then  his  work  has  been  mainly  the  location  and  construction  of 
railways  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Missouri.  He  spent  two 
years  at  Springfield,  111.,  as  chief  engineer  of  a road  which  is  now 
a part  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad.  He  was 
then  for  a year  (1868-69)  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Terre  Haute  & Indianapolis  Railroad.  In  1869-70,  as  chief 
engineer,  he  built  a railroad  from  Belleville  to  Duquoin,  111.,  which 
is  now  a part  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  then  assisted 
his  father  in  completing  a railroad  from  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  to 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  part  of  which  is  now  in  the  main  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad.  In  1872-73  he  completed, 
as  chief  engineer,  a road  from  Lorain  to  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  now  a 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad.  Some  time  was  then 
spent  by  him  in  miscellaneous  work,  including  the  location  of  the 
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eastern  half  of  the  Indiana,  Decatur  and  Western  Railroad.  In 
1877  Mr.  Moore  was  appointed  sewer  commissioner  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  a 
board  of  which  the  president  was  the  late  Henry  Flad,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  remained  until  1881,  when  he  resigned  it  to  engage  again 
in  railroad  work,  in  which,  as  constructing  and  consulting  engi- 
neer, he  has  remained  till  the  present  time.  He  has  built  several 
short  lines  of  railroad,  including  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and  North- 
ern Railway  from  St.  Louis  to  Peoria,  now  belonging  in  part  to 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  in  part  to  the  Chicago  & Alton 
Railway.  He  also  built  the  elevated  viaduct  of  the  St.  Louis 
Merchants’  Bridge  Terminal  Railway  Company  of  which  he  was 
chief  engineer.  He  has  acted  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  St. 
Louis  & Illinois  Bridge  Company  which  owns  the  Eads  bridge, 
for  the  St.  Paul  & Duluth  Railroad  Company,  for  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  & Western  Railway  Company,  for  the  reorganized  com- 
mittee of  the  St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Railway  and  for  the  reor- 
ganization committee  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. In  1896  Mr.  Moore  represented  the  Los  Angeles  Terminal 
Railroad  in  the  harbor  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  San  Pedro  as  the  deep  water  harbor  of  the  southern  California 
coast.  In  1897  he  was  a member  of  the  Brazos  river  board  which 
reported  to  congress  upon  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
river  and  their  value  to  the  government.  In  1899-1900  he  was 
a member  of  the  Southwest  pass  board  which  reported  congress 
a plan  with  estimates  for  deepening  to  thirty-five  feet,  the  south- 
west pass  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  in  1900-1902  as  chief 
engineer,  built  the  Southern  Missouri  Railway.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  since  April  1, 
1877,  was  its  vice  president  in  1888  and  1899,  and  its  president 
in  1902.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  since  December,  1887,  and  has  been  twice  president  of 
the  Engineers’  club  of  St.  Louis.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  St.  Louis  and  ex-president  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  of  that  city.  He  is  a member  of  the  Missouri  Histori- 
cal society;  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  of  the  American  Economic  association.  Mr.  Moore 
married  in  1873  Miss  Alice  Filley,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Oliver  D.  Filley,  at  one  time  mayor  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  have  a son,  Charles  W.  Moore  of  St.  Louis. 
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John  H.  Douglass,  lumber  manu- 
facturer, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born 
at  Fort  Madison,  la.,  a son  of  Joseph 
Stephens  and  Almeda  Anne  (Knapp) 
Douglass,  June  20,  1836,  being  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Lee  county,  la.,  and 
died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  20,  1901. 
His  parents,  natives  of  New  York 
State,  where  generations  of  their 
respective  families  had  lived,  were 
married  at  Blossburg,  Penn.,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1832.  They  lived  at  Pen  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  till  1835  and  then  went  to  Iowa. 
In  his  early  boyhood  he  attended 
public  schools  at  Fort  Madison,  later  he  was  a student  at  the  Den- 
mark (Iowa)  Academy;  he  completed  his  education  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  111.  In  1851  he  went  by  boat  to  St.  Louis  and 
from  there  by  steamer  to  Portland  on  the  Ohio  river;  thence  by 
carriage  to  Louisville,  Ky. ; from  there  by  boat  to  Cincinnati,  O., 
where  he  first  saw  a railway  train ; thence  by  rail  to  Columbus, 
O. ; thence  by  rail  to  Cleveland,  O. ; from  there  by  steamer 
to  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ; thence  by  rail  to  Oxford,  Grange  county, 
N.  Y. ; and  from  there  to  New  York  city.  There  he  attended 
school  six  months,  and  in  the  spring  of  1852  he  went  to  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  as  a clerk  in  the  general  merchandise  store  of  John  & 
Henry  Hill.  In  1853  he  returned  to  Iowa  by  way  of  Chicago, 
traveling  by  rail  to  La  Salle,  111.,  which  was  then  at  the  end  of 
the  most  westerly  line  of  railroad.  Thence  by  steamer  “Belle 
Gould”  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  by  boat  to  Fort  Madison. 
In  1854,  after  leaving  Knox  College,  he  took  a course  at  Jones’ 
Commercial  college,  St.  Louis,  giving  special  attention  to  double 
entry  bookkeeping  and  commercial  law.  When  he  was  about 
thirty-five  years  old  he  moved  with  his  family  from  Fort  Madison 
to  St.  Louis,  arriving  there  January  19,  1872,  and  began  his 
career  as  a lumberman  with  the  firm  of  Knapp,  Stout  & Company 
(then  Knapp,  Tainter  & Company),  which  had  manufactured 
lumber  at  Menomonie,  Wis.,  since  1846.  January  1,  1865,  he 
was  admitted  to  a partnership  in  that  concern.  The  business  was 
incorporated  March,  1878,  and  Mr.  Douglass  became  a director 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
till  January  1,  1901,  when  because  of  failing  health  he  retired, 
after  forty-seven  years’  active  connection  with  the  enterprise. 
He  lived  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  established  the  yards  and  busi- 
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ness  of  his  company,  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  his  high  charac- 
ter gave  him  prominence  as  a business  man  and  citizen,  and  won 
for  him  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  during  that  long  period.  Mr.  Douglass  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote  in  i860  for  Bell  and  Everett.  In  1864  he  voted 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  afterward  supported  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  Republican  party.  Liberal  in  his  religious  views, 
he  was  a friend  of  all  churches  and  the  patron  of  all  deserving 
charities.  About  1857  he  was  made  a Master  Mason  in  Clay- 
pole  lodge,  No.  13,  Fort  Madison,  la.  He  was  made  a Royal 
Arch  Mason  at  Fort  Madison  and  took  the  Knight  Templars 
degree  at  Keokuk,  la.  He  married  Caroline  Amelia  Durfee  of 
Marion,  O.,  at  Fort  Madison,  September  15,  1858,  and  she 
elied  at  St.  Louis,  May  21,  1892,  having  borne  him  children  as 
follows : Archibald  Douglass ; George  Douglass,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months;  Allouise  (Douglass)  Shelton,  and 
John  H.  Douglass,  Jr. 


Sum  merfield  Saunders  Still, 

D.  O.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a distin- 
guished osteopathic  physician,  was 
born  at  Macon,  Mo.,  December,  1851; 
son  of  Dr.  J.  M.  and  Rahad  M.  (Saun- 
ders) Still.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  State ; the 
seminary  at  Endora,  Kan. ; Baker  Uni- 
versity of  Baldwin  City,  Kan. ; also 
the  Kansas  State  University  of  Law- 
rence, Kan.  He  matriculated  at  the 
-College  of  Osteopathy,  Kirksville,  Mo., 
in  1895,  and  was  graduated  from  this 
well  known  institution  in  1897.  The 
following  year  he  came  to  Des  Moines  and  in  1902  was  graduated 
from  the  Iowa  College  of  Law  of  that  city.  He  is  the  organizer 
and  founder  of  the  S.  S.  Still  College  and  Infirmary  of  Osteop- 
athy, which  he  began  in  1898.  The  first  year  there  were  one  hun- 
dred students  in  attendance ; in  1902  he  had  in  excess  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  They  have  twenty  professors,  occupy  their 
own  building  of  five  stories  and  have  recently  purchased  the 
Northern  Institute  of  Osteopathy  of  Minneapolis,  which  has  an 
attendance  of  fifty  students.  I11  1877  he  married  Ella,  daughter 
of  George  Dougherty;  her  mother  was  a Longfellow,  a second 
cousin  to  the  poet.  They  have  two  children,  George  Anderson, 
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a graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ; a graduate  of  the  scientific  department  and 
of  chemistry  and  physiology  of  Drake  University,  and  a member 
of  the  American  Association  for  Scientific  Advancement  ; Delia 
Frank,  a graduate  of  Drake  University.  Doctor  Still  is  one  of 
the  leading  osteopathists  in  America  and  conducts  a high  grade 
school  of  this  science.  He  is  a skilled  physician,  a polished  gen- 
tleman and  a highly  educated  man. 

Nathan  Frank,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
lawyer,  and  member  of  the  Fiftieth  and 
Fifty-first  congresses,  was  born  Febru- 
ary 23,  1852,  at  Peoria,  111.  His 
parents,  Abraham  and  Branette  Frank, 
were  born  and  married  in  Germany. 
They  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1849.  After  living  two  years  at  Hop- 
kinsville,- Ky.,  they  moved  to  Peoria, 
111.  In  that  town,  which  his  father 
helped  to  lay  out  and  build  up,  Nathan 
Frank  gained  his  primary  education  in 
the  public  schools.  He  went  to  St. 
Louis  in  1867.  In  1869  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  St.  Louis  high  school.  After  attending  Washing- 
ton University  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Cambridge,  Mass.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1871,  but  continued  his  studies  at  Harvard  another  year. 
Returning  home  in  1872  Mr.  Frank  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
for  a few  years  devoted  himself  to  commercial  and  bankruptcy 
law,  with  which  he  had  become  thoroughly  familiar.  He  com- 
piled and  edited  “Frank's  Bankruptcy  Law,"  published  in  1874, 
which  work  became  an  authority  and  ran  through  four  editions, 
and  was  the  first  legal  writer  to  issue  a compilation  of  the  bank- 
rupt act  of  1898.  For  three  years  he  was  associated  in  prac- 
tice with  ex-Mayor  John  M.  Krum,  who  was  once  the  judge  of 
the  circuit  court.  Afterward  he  organized  the  firm  of  Patrick  & 
Frank,  on  Mr.  Patrick’s  retirement  from  the  position  of  United 
States  district  attorney ; then  that  of  Frank,  Dawson  & Garvin, 
and  later  the  firm  of  Nathan  Frank  & Seymour  D.  Thompson. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  congresses  as  a 
Republican  from  the  Central  district  of  St.  Louis  and  served*  on 
important  committees.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  incidents  in  his 
congressional  career  were  connected  with  his  opposition  to  his 
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party  in  seeking  to  enact  a national  election  law,  and  to  pass 
what  was  known  as  the  national  anti-gerrymander  bill,  restrict- 
ing or  limiting  the  State  legislature  in  apportioning  congressional 
districts  in  the  several  States.  He  was  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  World’s  Fair  Columbian  Exposition,  to  which  he  gave 
much  attention  while  co-operating  with  leading  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  fair  near  that  city.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  movers  in  that 
project,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Francis  as  a member  of 
the  World’s  Fair  Commission.  Since  his  retirement  from  con- 
gress he  has  repeatedly  declined  to  accept  a re-nomination  for 
congress  or  to  become  a candidate  for  any  other  public  office, 
and  has  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  and  to  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  of  which  he  is  the  principal 
owner.  His  organization  of  the  newspaper  concern,  however,  is 
such  as  not  to  admit  of  his  neglecting  his  professional  duties. 
Although  not  active  in  sectarian  affairs,  in  fact  refrains  from 
any  connection  therewith,- Mr.  Frank  is  a member  of  the  Jewish 
church,  and  is  regarded  as  a worthy  representative  of  the  people 
of  that  denomination  in  their  social  and  business  relations. 

Benjamin  Murray  Hypes,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born 
at  Lebanon,  St.  Clair  county,  111.,  July  31,  1846,  a son  of  Benjamin 
and  Caroline  (Murray)  Hypes.  His  father  was  born  in  Bote- 
tourt county,  Va.,  a son  of  Henry  Hypes ; his  mother,  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  Nicholas  Hypes,  Doctor  Hypes’  great  grandfather, 
came  to  Virginia  from  Germany  in  pre-revolutionary  days. 
Benjamin  Hypes  accompanied  Henry  Hypes,  his  father,  from 
Virginia  to  Ohio  in  1807.  They  located  on  a farm  which  is 
now  a part  of  the  city  plat  of  Xenia.  In  1827  Benjamin  Hypes 
moved  to  Lebanon,  111.,  where  for  more  than  fifty  years,  he  was 
the  foremost  citizen.  Lebanon  Seminary  (now  McKendree  Col- 
lege) was  founded  in  1827,  and  that  year  Benjamin  M.  Hypes 
was  one  of  its  students  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Ames,  D.  D.,  later  known  as  the  “diplomat  bishop”  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  Of  that  institution,  Mr.  Hypes,  the 
senior,  became  a trustee  and  principal  patron.  As  such  his  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  McKendree  College. 
He  died  in  his  ninety-second  year.  His  widow,  now  ninety  years 
old,  is  a member  of  Dr.  Hypes  household.  She  is  distinguished 
as  being  the  only  real  daughter  of  the  Revolution  in  St.  Louis, 
her  father,  Daniel  Murray,  having  been  a Revolutionary  soldier. 
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If  Doctor  Hypes  has  a distinguishing  mental  characteristic  it  is 
his  power  of  concentration.  This  became  apparent  during  his 
college  days  when  he  could  master  the  most  difficult  lesson  in 
Greek,  or  the  most  abstruse  proposition  in  mathematics,  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  oblivious  of  what  would  have  proved  exceed- 
ingly annoying  to  another  student.  He  entered  McKendree  Col- 
lege very  young  and  was  duly  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  and  in  1869  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  After  holding  pro- 
fessorships in  Arcadia  Seminary,  Arcadia,  Mo.,  and  in  the 
German  Methodist  College,  Warrenton,  Mo.,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  and  surgery.  He  attended  lectures  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  1872  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  last 
mentioned  institution,  and  upon  competitive  examination,  was 
appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  St.  Louis  City  hospital. 
After  ably  and  creditably  filling  that  responsible  position  two 
years,  he  resigned  to  establish  himself  in  a private  general  prac- 
tice and  his  skill,  friendliness  and  many  charitable  acts  have 
brought  him  to  enviable  popularity.  He  is  a member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  society,  and  now — 1904 — its  president,  of  the 
American  association,  and  of  other  well  known  organizations  of 
medical  men,  and,  is  vice-dean  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
MaYion  Sims  Medical  College,  in  which,  since  its  opening, 
he  has  filled  the  chair  of  obstetrics.  His  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  his  profession  are  numerous  and  many  of  his  mono- 
graphs have  been  published  in  leading  American  and  foreign 
medical  journals.  Doctor  Hypes  has  had  to  do  with  politics 
only  as  a patriotic  citizen  seeking  the  advancement  along  all 
worthy  lines  of  his  city,  State  and  country.  To  a degree  inde- 
pendent, he  is  yet  essentially  a Republican  and  acts  with  that 
party  in  movements  involving  important  economic  issues.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  is  generous 
in  his  support  of  it  and  all  its  auxiliary  interests.  To  various 
philanthropic  movements  he  has  contributed  liberally  and  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  is  a benefactor  of  McKendree 
College. 

Erwin  Franklin  Whitney,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a well  known 
druggist  and  a prominent  member  of  the  aldermanic  board,  was 
born  in  Deep  River,  la.,  September  12,  i860;  son  of  Newton 
Whitney,  a prominent  merchant  who  came  to  Iowa  in  1856. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State  and  for 
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two  years  attended  the  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  la.  Then  he 
entered  a drug  store  and  in  1880  came  to  Des  Moines  and  for 
one  year  was  with  the  wholesale  drug  firm  of  C.  H.  Ward  & Co. 
Next  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Pleasantville,  la.,  where  he  prospered  for  two  years  and  in  1882 
established  his  present  successful  drug  business  in  Des  Moines. 
Mr.  Whitney  is  very  active  in  State  and  local  political  affairs, 
and  has  attended  several  Republican  State  conventions.  He  was 
elected  a director  of  the  public  schools  of  Des  Moines  in  1899  and 
held  this  position  for  three  years,  the  last  year  of  which  time  he 
was  president  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  became  alderman 
at  large  of  Des  Moines  in  1902,  and  enjoyed  the  unusual  distinc- 
tion of  having  no  opposition  in  nomination  or  in  election.  On 
October  8,  1884,  he  was  married  to  Ella  M.,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel C.  Adair,  a prominent  merchant  and  farmer  of  Brooklyn,  la. 
They  have  one  daughter,  now  a student  in  the  high  school  of 
Des  .Moines.  Mr.  Whitney  is  a Mason,  an  Elk,  a Knight  of 
Pythias,  a Modern  Woodman,  and  one  of  the  best  known  citizens 
of  Des  Moines. 

Col.  Robert  Thompson  Van  Horn, 
soldier,  statesman  and  journalist,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born  in  East 
Mahoning  township,  Indiana  county, 

Penn.,  May  19,  1824.  He  was  reared 
on  a farm,  and  his  opportunities  for 
obtaining  an  education  were  not  of  the. 
best.  His  ancestors  were  Holland 
Dutch,  some  of  whom  arrived  in  the 
country  as  early  as  1645,  ancl  since  that 
date  members  of  the  family  have  par- 
ticipated in  every  important  civilizing 
movement.  He  comes  of  patriotic 
stock,  for  his  grandfather  served  faith- 
fully in  the  war  for  Independence,  and  his  father  in  the  struggle 
of  1812.  In  early  life,  Colonel  Van  Horn  began  learning  the 
printer's  trade,  and  in  due  time  mastered  it,  often  officiating  as 
editor  as  well  as  printer.  Later  he  followed  for  a time  the  wild 
and  free  life  of  a boatman  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  still  later  studied 
law  with  William  Banks  of  Indiana,  Penn.,  and  T.  A.  Plants 
of  Meigs  county,  O.,  with  whom  he  afterward  served  in  congress.. 
Colonel  Van  Horn  went  to  Kansas  City  in  1855,  when  the  place 
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contained  but  about  five  hundred  persons.  He  purchased  the 
Enterprise  for  $250  and  changed  the  name  to  the  Kansas  City 
Journal.  He  made  it  Democratic  and  supported  Douglas  for  the 
presidency  in  i860,  but  changed  his  allegiance  and  supported 
Lincoln  in  1864,  as  he  favored  the  war  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  Except  for  the  years  when  he  was  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  Union  army,  Colonel  Van  Horn  conducted  this  paper 
from  the  time  he  purchased  it  down  to  the  year  1896,  a period  of 
over  forty  years,  a continued  service  scarcely  paralleled  in  Amer- 
ican journalism.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  espoused  the 
Union  cause  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Kansas  City  on  the  Union 
ticket,  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity  recruited  “Van  Horn’s 
Battalion,  United  States  Reserve  Corps,”  the  first  Union  force 
raised  in  Missouri  outside  of  St.  Louis.  He  established  a forti- 
fied camp  and  a school  of  instruction  for  the  troops  at  Kansas 
City.  At  the  head  of  his  command  he  participated  in  numerous 
reconnoitering  expeditions  and  in  several  skirmishes,  and  in 
September,  1861,  disputed  the  advance  of  General  Price  into  Lex- 
ington, commanding  his  own  battalion  and  two  companies  of 
Peabody’s  troops  from  St.  Joseph.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
Federal  troops  at  Lexington,  Colonel  Van  Horn  was  soon  ex- 
changed, again  joined  the  army  and  participated  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Shiloh  in  April,  1862.  In  that  famous  engagement  he 
commanded  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri.  He  then  participated  in 
the  operations  around  Corinth,  but  in  1863  returned  to  Missouri 
to  recruit  his  regiment,  which  afterward  became  a part  of  Bis- 
sell's  engineer  corps.  During  the  execution  of  the  famous  Order 
No.  11,  he  served  as  provost  marshal  under  General  Ewing,  and 
did  everything  he  could  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  that  order. 
In  1862  the  activity,  loyalty  and  prominence  of  Colonel  Van  Horn 
led  to  his  election  to  the  State  senate,  and  in  1864  to  his  election 
to  congress,  where  from  the  start  he  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  important  body  and  supported  every  meas- 
ure to  crush  the  rebellion  and  save  the  Union.  So  well  were  his 
services  appreciated  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1866,  1868,  1880, 
and  1894.  He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  congress  in 
1902,  but  went  down  to  defeat  with  his  ticket  and  with  his  colors 
flying.  During  the  second  term  of  General  Grant  in  the  presi- 
dent, Colonel  Van  Horn  was  appointed  internal  revenue  col- 
lector, which  office  he  resigned  in  1880  to  go  to  congress.  He 
is  a fine  type  of  the  old  soldier  and  of  elevated  American  citizen- 
ship. 
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George  Fehl,  manufacturer,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  Germany,  March  5,  1843,  and 
died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  16,  1899. 

Nicholas  and  Elizabeth  Fehl,  his  par- 
ents, with  their  family,  made  an  ocean 
voyage  of  seventy-four  days  to  Amer- 
ica in  1853.  They  landed  at  New  Or- 
leans and  remained  there  about  six 
months,  then  went  to  St.  Louis.  Nich- 
olas Fehl,  who  was  a blacksmith,  was 
remarkable  for  his  vigor  and  physical 
strength  and  lived  eightv-two  years. 

George  Fehl  who  had  attended  school 
in  his  native  town,  continued  his  studies  in  public  schools  in  St. 
Louis.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  learn  cigar-making  and  his 
first  earnings  at  such  work  were  fifty  cents  a week.  He  had 
come  to  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  he  was  eighteen 
years  old  when  the  Civil  war  began  and  was  one  of  the  first  in 
that  city  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army.  As  a private  in  Company 
D,  Second  regiment  Missouri  volunteer  infantry,  he  served  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  From  the  time  of  his  return  home  until 
1873  he  worked  for  others  as  a cigar-maker.  That  year  he 
established  a factory  in  Broadway,  near  Park  avenue,  and  before 
two  years  had  elapsed,  the  excellence  of  his  cigars  had  been  noted 
and  some  of  his  brands  had  won  prizes.  His  famous  “Blue  Rib- 
bon” cigar  dates  from  1875  when  it  took  first  premium  at  the 
Missouri  State  fair,  and  its  excellence  of  material  and  manufac- 
ture have  been  maintained  and  the  popularity  has  constantly  in- 
creased, and  in  the  cigar  trade,  it  is  often  said  that  “other  brands 
of  cigars  come  and  go.  but  the  ‘Blue  Ribbon’  brand  goes  on  for- 
ever.” With  Mr.  Fehl,  this  name  representing  such  a notable 
success,  naturally  grew  in  favor  and  he  gave  it  to  his  favorite 
driving  horse  and  “Blue  Ribbon”  became  one  of  the  best  known 
horses  in  the  city  and  was  owned  in  his  family  until  after  his 
death.  As  a manufacturer  of  fine  cigars,  Mr.  Fehl  was  awarded 
twenty-six  diplomas  and  four  silver  medals.  His  establishment 
grew  with  the  popularity  of  his  products  and  became  one  of  the 
important  industries  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  employing  in  its 
different  departments  many  persons.  He  took  a deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  employes  and  promoted  it  in  every  way.  It 
was  his  custom  to  advise  them  to  save  something  from  their 
earnings  every  week,  and  as  a result  every  one  who  had  been 
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long  in  his  employ,  had  a bank  account.  His  son,  George  Fehl, 
Jr.,  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise  which, 
incorporated,  is  known  as  the  George  Fehl  Blue  Ribbon  Cigar 
Company.  In  politics  and  in  religion,  liberal,  Mr.  Fehl  never 
allied  himself  with  a partisan  organization  or  a sectarian  de- 
nomination but  in  every  relation  of  life,  patriotically  and  hon- 
estly performed  his  duty  as  a man  and  a citizen.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Standard  lodge,  No.  80,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  a member  of  Hassenduebel  post,  No.  13,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  a member  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  association  and 
of  the  Gentelmen’s  Driving  club  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  a director 
in  the  Washington  Mineral  Springs  Company.  He  married, 
May  7,  1868,  Miss  Caroline  Werger  of  St.  Louis,  and  she  bore 
him  children  who  were  named  Carrie  Elizabeth,  George,  Jr., 
Emma  and  Robert.  George  Fehl,  Jr.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer 

Ribbon  Cigar  Company. 

Charles  Campbell,  one  of  the- 
prominent  financiers  and  business  men 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born  in  New 
York  and  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Illinois,  to  which  State  his  parents  re- 
moved. He  began  business  for  him- 
self as  traveling  salesman  for  a Chi- 
cago house,  and  continued  thus  until 
1878  when  he  removed  to  Kansas  City 
and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  paint  and 
class  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Campbell  & Cutler  and  continued  thus 
for  five  years.  That  partnership  was 
then  succeeded  by  the  Campbell  and 
Cutler  Pcint  & Glass  Company,  which  continued  the  business  with 
much  success  until  1892,  when  another  change  was  made,  the 
firm  becoming  the  Campbell  Paint'  & Glass  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Campbell  is  the  present  president  and  manager.  They  do  a. 
large  business  and  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  substantial  bus- 
iness concerns  of  Kansas  City.  In  1894  a branch  house  was  es- 
tablisheel  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  confined  his  at- 
tention to  this  business  alone.  In  1892  he  became  identified  with 
the  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City  as  director,  and  a little  later 
he  became  its  vice  president.  He  served  acceptably  as  president 
of  the  Commercial  club  of  Kansas  City,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Bureau  for  three  years.  In  1894  he  became  iden- 
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tified  with  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of  this  city,  and 
has  been  its  vice  president  since.  He  was  twice  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  club,  and  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Missouri 
Transportation  Company.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  raised  the  money  and  built  Kansas  City’s  great  convention 
hall  and  was  its  first  president.  He  and  Mr.  Flower  organized 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  in  1899,  one  of  the  strongest  financial 
institutions  in  the  West.  Of  this  institution  Mr.  Campbell  has 
been  vice  president  since  its  inception,  and  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  city’s  most  substantial  and  progressive  business  men. 

Jefferson  D.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  February  12,  1850.  He  is 
a son  of  Gen.  Richard  Griffith,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  who  was  a comrade  of 
Jefferson  Davis  during  the  Mexican 
war.  General  Griffith  was  a “West 
Pointer,”  and  before  the  Civil  war  was 
an  officer  in  the  regular  army.  He 
was  killed  at  Savage  Station,  Va., 

June  29,  1862,  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell.  A son  was  also  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  Doctor  Griffith  found  employment  in  a drug  store 
at  Jackson,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  while  thus  engaged  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  I11  1868  he  entered  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital College  of  New  York,  and  in  1871  was  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  New  York  State  University.  Prior  to 
this  time  he  had  served  as  an  interne  in  the  Bellevue  hospital, 
and  after  he  received  his  degree  he  remained  for  two  years  in 
that  famous  institution  as  house  surgeon  of  the  third  division. 
In  January  he  came  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  another  young  physician,  John  W.  Elston,  which 
lasted  for  three  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  practiced  alone. 
When  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College  opened  in  1874  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  physiology.  As  an  instructor  and  lecturer 
he  soon  won  the  plaudits  of  his  fellow  professors  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  institution.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  demon- 
strator and  professor  of  anatomy,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  is  now 
the  professor  of  surgery.  He  is  also  professor  of  oral  surgery  in 
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the  Kansas  City  Dental  College.  In  1887  he  gave  up  general 
practice,  confining  himself  to  office  work  and  surgery.  Doctor 
Griffith  has  always  had  a fondness  for  military  life,  probably  in- 
herited from  his  father.  In  February,  1886,  he  was  assistant 
surgeon  and  first  lieutenant  in  the  First  battalion,  Missouri 
National  Guard.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned 
surgeon  and  major  of  the  Third  regiment.  In  March,  1889,  he 
was  commissioned  surgeon-general  of  Missouri  by  Governor 
Francis.  When  the  term  of  Governor  Francis  expired,  Doctor 
Griffith  resigned  and  became  a volunteer  aide  on  the  staff  of  the 
First  brigade  of  the  National  Guard.  In  May,  1897,  he  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a prom- 
inent figure  at  every  State  encampment.  This  experience  fitted 
him  for  an  army  surgeon,  and  when  war  with  Spain  was  declared, 
in  the  spring  of  1898,  he  entered  the  army  as  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Third  and  later  of  the  First  army  corps,  serving  until  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1898,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Kan- 
sas City.  Ever  since  he  first  began  the  study  of  medicine  Doctor 
Griffith  has  devoted  his  entire  time  and  talents  to  his  adopted 
profession.  He  is  a member  of  nearly  all  the  leading  medical 
societies,  being  a member  of  the  judicial  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  association,  a member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  Surgeons,  the  American  Association  of  Gynecologists 
and  Obstetricians,  the  American  Public  Health  association,  the 
Kansas  City  District  and  the  Jackson  County  Medical  societies, 
and  numerous  others.  He  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Missouri 
Medical  association,  of  which  he  is  still  an  active  and  influential 
member,  and  is  also  an  ex-president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
He  is  surgeon  to  St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  consulting  surgeon  to  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  and  the  “Frisco  System”  of  railroads. 
Few  physicians  in  the  Southwest  are  better  known  or  have  a 
higher  professional  standing  than  Doctor  Griffith.  This  ability 
received  a fitting  recognition  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Society  of  Military  Surgeons,  composed  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  is  a man  of  genial  disposition,  though 
his  time  is  so  taken  up  with  professional  duties  and  study  that  he 
has  but  little  left  for  social  intercourse.  Yet  in  all  the  associa- 
tions into  which  he  has  been  thrown  he  has  made  friends,  and 
those  who  know  him  best  testify  most  ardently  of  his  merits  and 
good  qualities. 

C.  Lester  Hall,  M.  D.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  among  his  professional  brethren  in  the  West, 
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was  torn  in  the  town  of  Arrow  Rock,  Saline  county,  Mo., 
March  10,  1845,  anc^  1S  the  son  of  a prominent  pioneer  physician 
of  Missouri.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  a farm  near  Marshall, 
Mo.,  and  his  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  district  schools. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  in  1861,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a member  of  Dill’s  famous  regiment,  and  was  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Mulford  and  was  imprisoned,  first  at  Alton,  111., 
and  later  at  St.  Louis.  After  a few  months  he  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  returned  home,  and  soon  entered  Kemper’s  school 
at  Boonville,  M!o.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  1864,  and 
attended  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  and  in  addition  for  two 
years  thereafter  studied  with  his  father.  He  then  entered  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  received  his  diploma  in 
1867.  He  began  the  practice  with  his  father  and  continued  thus 
for  six  years  and  then  located  in  Marshall  where  he  remained 
until  1890.  He  then  came  to  Kansas  City.  Doctor  Hall  is  the 
master  of  his  profession.  His  skill  and  eminence  on  advanced 
lines  of  professional  thought  and  practice  are  conceded  by  his 
brethren  and  by  the  afflicted  public.  He  is  a hard  student  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement  escapes  his  critical  eye.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  local  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  the 
Missouri  State  Medical  association,  as  secretary  of  the  section  of 
diseases  of  women  in  the  American  Medical  association,  as  vice- 
president  of  the  xA.merican  Medical  association  in  1904,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College, 
and  as  professor  of  diseases  of  women  and  abdominal  surgery 
in  the  last  named  institution.  His  life  thus  far  has  been  active, 
useful  and  honorable. 

The  Christian  Science  Church,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
By  John  H.  Wheeler.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Science 
church,  regardless  of  locality,  is  incomplete  without  a brief 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Science  as  discovered  and 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy.  The  Standard  dic- 
tionary defines  it:  “Christian  Science,  a system  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  formed  upon  principles  formulated  by  Rev. 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  and  combined  with  a method  of  treating 
disease  mentally.  As  presented  in  Mrs.  Eddy’s  ‘Science  and 
Health,’  Christian  Science  is  based  on  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
which  it  interprets,  giving  the  Christ  principle  and  rule  in  Divine 
metaphysics  which  heal  the  sick  and  the  sinner.  It  explains  all 
cause  and  effect  as  mental,  and  shows  the  scientific  relation  of 
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man  to  God.”  Mrs.  Eddy  founded,  in  the  year  1881,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical  College,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  chartered  by  that 
State,  where  she  taught  the  ethics  of  Christian  Science  to  over 
four  thousand  students  who  were  destined  with  this  divine  equip- 
ment to  become  the  pioneer  advocates  of  the  new,  yet  old,  faith 
throughout  the  world.  On  June  6,  1886,  one  of  the -aforesaid  stu- 
dents arrived  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  located  at* No.  913  East 
14th  street,  where  the  healing  message  of  Christian  Science  was 
practiced  and  promulgated.  For  a period  of  over  three  years  this 
place  remained  the  home  of  Christian  Science.  Here,  in  August, 
1886,  weekly  meetings  were  organized  and  held  “to  study  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  Christian  Science.”  The  success  of  these 
meeting  resulted  in  the  permanent  organization  of  a Christian 
Science  society.  In  time  these  quarters  became  overcrowded,  and 
just  three  years  and  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  pioneer  of  this  work  in  the  city,  new  and  more  commodious 
quarters  were  procured  at  No.  1431  Harrison  street  for  the  meet- 
ings of  this  society. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  healing  work  for  both  the  sick 
and  sinner  through  this  religious  teaching ; the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  those  newly  converted  to  the  teachings  of  Christian 
Science  made  possible  and  desirable  the  organization  of  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  a State  charter,  in 
July,  1890.  For  a short  period  this  church  held  its  services  at 
No.  1431  Harrison  street,  when  a more  central  location  was 
deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  Gibraltar  building  was  chosen  for  the  church  home. 
Since  then  the  constant  growth  of  the  church  membership 
necessitated  larger  quarters.  For  a season  the  Coates  Opera 
house  and  the  Unitarian  church  on  Tenth  street,  among  other 
places,  were  used  prior  to  obtaining  a permanent  church  home. 
In  the  spring  of  1896,  active  measures  were  adopted  to  build  a 
church  edifice.  A very  valuable  property  was  purchased  on  the 
East  side,  corner  of  Ninth  street  and  Forest  avenue,  and  the 
foundation  soon  laid  for  an  extensive  structure.  On  Christmas 
day,  1898,  this  new  church  home  of  First  Church  of  Christ  Scien- 
tist, with  a seating  capacity  for  sixteen  hundred  people,  was  dedi- 
cated, three  services  being  held  during  the  day  to  accommodate 
all  who  desired  to  attend.  Second  Church  of  Christ  Scientist 
was  organized  under  a State  charter,  which  church  body  have  now 
in  construction  a very  handsome  and  commodious  stone  edifice,  on 
the  South  side,  corner  of  31st  street  and  Troost  avenue,  whose 
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flourishing  congregation  at  present  hold  their  regular  services 
in  the  Willis  Wood  theater.  There  is  also  the  Third  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist  holding  services  on  the  West  side  in  Casino  hall, 
on  Broadway.  The  aggregate  membership  of  the  three  churches 
is  over  one  thousand.  Many  of  this  membership  are  among  the 
foremost  business  men  of  the  city.  Five  practicing  physicians 
have  been  healed  and  converted  to  the  Christian  Science  idea, 
and  the  practice  of  it,  discarding  that  of  materia  medica,  and 
men  of  other  professions  have  also  found  their  way  into  the  fold. 
In  the  spring  of  1895,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  discoverer 
and  founder  of  the  Christian  Science  faith,  the  branch  churches 
followed  the  example  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  adopting  the  Bible  and  Science  and  Health, 
with  key  to  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  the 
text  took  on  Christian  Science,  as  their  pastor.  The  services 
are  conducted  by  what  are  termed  two  readers,  usually  a man  and 
woman.  The  text  for  each  service  is  prepared  by  the  Bible  Les- 
son committee,  of  the  “Mother  Church,”  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  same  lesson  is  used  by 
all  churches  of  this  denomination  upon  the  same  Sabbath 
throughout  the  year.  In  delivering  this  lesson  sermon,  one  of 
the  readers  is  designated  to  read  certain  passages  from  the  Bible ; 
and  the  other  reads  correlative  passages  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence text  book.  On  Wednesday  evening  of  each  week,  meetings 
are  held  at  which  the  attendance  is  almost  as  large  as  that  on 
Sundays.  At  these  meetings,  voluntary  testimonials  are  given  of 
the  healing  power  of  Christian  Science  over  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases and  sin.  In  1896,  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  established  the  board  of  lectureship,  with  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  lecturers  upon  whom  branch  Churches  of  Christ 
Scientists  might  call  for  a lecture  to  be  delivered  in  a public 
place,  and  free  to  all  attendants,  the  expense  of  said  lecture  to  be 
borne  by  the  branch  church  providing  the  lecture.  These  free 
public  lectures  have  been  given  in  Kansas  City  as  often  as  every 
six  months,  for  the  past  seven  years.  One  of  the  most  notable 
and  historical  of  these  occasions  was  the  Christian  Science  lecture 
given  in  convention  hall,  jointly,  by  First  and  Second  Churches 
of  Christ  Scientists,  of  this  city,  September  30,  1900.  The  head- 
lines of  the  Kansas  City  Star  the  next  day  read  as  follows : — 
“10,000  people  at  a lecture.  Edward  A.  Kimball,  C.  S.  D. 
speaks  in  convention  hall  on  ‘The  Cause  and  Scientific  Cure  of 
Disease,’  to  a vast  audience  in  the  great  hall  yesterday  after- 
VIIc — 12 
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noon.”  Of  this  edition,  the  Star  printed  12,000  extra  copies  for 
the  Christian  Science  churches  for  free  distribution.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball, the  lecturer,  said  in  part : “For  thirty  years  a brave,  loving 
woman  has,  with  holy  impulse,  been  presenting  the  Christian 
propaganda  to  the  world.  During  this  time  the  Principle  and 
Science  thereof  have  been  set  forth  in  a text  book  and  elaborated 
by  teachers,  practitioners  and  lecturers.”  The  following  defi- 
nition of  the  Christian  Science  doctrine  is  as  given  in  the  Appleton 
Universal  Cyclopaedia : “A  doctrinal  and  curative  system  dis- 
covered in  1866,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  (a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  then  a resident  of  Lynn,  Mass.),  and  now  professed 
and  practiced  by  several  hundred  thousand  disciples  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  As  stated  in  their  Church  Tenets,  its  mem- 
bers acknowledge  and  adore  one  Supreme  God,  and  take  the 
Scriptures  for  their  guide  to  eternal  life.  They  acknowledge  God’s 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  man  as  the  Divine  image  and  like- 
ness. They  acknowledge  God’s  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  sin,  and  believe  that  sin  and  suffering  are  not  eternal.  They 
accept  the  atonements  as  the  efficacy  and  evidence  of  Divine  Love, 
of  man’s  unity  with  God,  and  the  great  merit  of  the  Wav-Shower. 
They  hold  the  way  of  salvation  demonstrated  by  Jesus  to  be  the 
power  of  Truth  over  all  error,  sin,  sickness  and  death,  and  sol- 
emnly promise  when  they  unite  with  the  church,  to  strive,  watch, 
and  pray  for  that  mind  to  be  in  them  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus, 
viz. : To  love  one  another,  and  to  be  meek,  merciful,  just  and 
pure.  The  curative  system  is  variously  spoken  of  as  “Christian 
Science  Mind-healing,”  or  “Metaphysical  Healing,”  and  is  based 
on  the  theory  of  the  unreality  or  the  non-existence  of  matter. 
“All  is  Mind,  and  there  is  in  reality,  but  one  Mind,”  viz. : God. 
“Man  is  the  idea  of  God.”  The  only  text  book  on  Christian 
Science  is  spoken  of  by  the  author,  Mrs.  Eddy,  in  the  Universal 
Cyclopaedia  thus:  “Science  and  Health  with  key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  outgrowth  of  her  experience  and  was  first  published 
in  1875.”  Today  its  sale  has  reached  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  copies.  On  April,  1879,  the  first  organized  church  of 
this  denomination  was  founded  with  a membership  of  twenty-six, 
and  Mrs.  Eddy  was  called  to  preside  as  its  pastor.  Today  there 
are  over  six  hundred  organized  churches,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  societies  in  the  LTnited  States  and  Europe  holding 
the  regular  church  service  in  this  denomination. 
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Gibbon  William  Carson,  M.  D.,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  past  eminent  com- 
mander of  Aldermar  commandery,  No. 

18,  K.  T.,  and  grand  captain  general 
of  the  grand  commandery  of  Missouri 
and  grand  master  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  R.  & S.  M.,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Mo.,  July  8,  1854, 
a son  of  James  A.  and  Mary  (Wingo) 

Carson.  William  Carson,  his  grand- 
father, a Virginian,  risked  his  life  for 
America  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
in  the  War  of  1812-14.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  Washington  county,  Mo., 
bringing  with  him  his  family,  including  Doctor  Carson’s  father,  a 
native  of  Virginia.  James  A.  Carson  and  Mary  Wingo  were 
married  in  Missouri.  The  former  died  December  23,  1885,  the 
latter,  April  8,  1902.  Their  son,  Gibbon  William  Carson,  was 
educated  at  Belview  College,  Caledonia,  W ashington  county,  Mo., 
and  at  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Calaway  county,  Mo.  He 
read  medicine  at  St.  Louis,  1876-78,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  honor  of  medicine  from  Missouri 
Medical  College.  For  some  time  Doctor  Carson  was  connected 
officially  and  professionally  with  the  health  department  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  as  physician  to  the  City  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
the  Female  Hospital,  the  Poor  House,  the  City  Hospital  and  the 
City  Dispensary,  a part  of  this  time  filling  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  He  terminated 
his  connection  with  these  institutions  to  enter  upon  private  prac- 
tice and  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  with  the  public  and 
his  profession  as  a family  physician.  Perhaps  no  other  medical 
man  in  St.  Louis  more  completely  meets  the  popular  idea  of  the 
careful,  sympathetic  home  doctor  and  adviser  than  Doctor  Car- 
son.  Studious,  thoroughly  conscientious,  tireless  in  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  his  patients,  he  has  without  any  effort  beyond  the 
thorough  performance  of  his  duty,  gained  a large  and  a con- 
stantly increasing  patronage.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Alumni  association  of  Missouri  Medical  College  and  is  a member 
of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  society.  Doctor  Carson  is  a Presby- 
terian and  a Democrat.  As  has  been  seen,  he  is  a popular  and 
distinguished  Mason.  He  is  identified  with  other  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. He  married,  in  1879,  Bettie  N.  King,  daughter  of 
William  King,  merchant  and  banker,  Fulton,  Mo. 
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Leonard  Matthews,  financier  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  in  both  of  his  ances- 
tral lines  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  in 
his  maternal  line  he  traces  his  family 
history  back  to  the  year  870.  His  par- 
ents were  John  Matthews,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Righter  (Levering)  Matthews, 
and  he  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
December  17,  1828.  In  early  life  his 
father  was  a seafarer,  a supercargo  in 
the  employ  of  William  Wilson  & Sons 
on  board  a trading  vessel,  plying  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  foreign  ports. 
After  becoming  a landsman  he  was 
connected  with  Hoffman  & Company’s  wholesale  auction  house, 
Baltimore,  then  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  interests ; 
he  lived  in  Clark  county  and  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  1842-57;  in  1857 
he  joined  his  sons  in  the  wholesale  drug  trade  in  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Matthews  was  educated  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  in  Clark 
county,  Mo.,  and  pursued  special  medical  and  scientific  studies  at 
the  Medical  Colleges  of  Pope  and  McDowell  at  St.  Louis.  Not 
only  is  he  well  read,  but  he  is  a man  of  travel,  adventure  and 
varied  expeerience.  When  he  was  a mere  boy,  he  visited  an 
uncle  at  St.  Francisville,  Mo.  Traveling  thirty  miles  from  Bal- 
timore on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  he  proceeded  by 
stage  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  thence  by  steamboat  to  St.  Louis 
and  Alexandria,  Mo.  where  a number  of  Indians  were  among 
those  who  greeted  him  and  his  party.  On  the  Sunday  after  his 
arrival  at  St.  Francisville,  a large  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  came 
down  the  Des  Moines  river  in  forty  canoes  and,  landing,  executed 
a war  dance.  In  this  party  was  the  widow  of  Chief  Keokuk. 
He  saw  a year  of  pioneering  in  Missouri,  then  returned  to  Balti- 
more, but  lived  in  Missouri  1842-49.  That  year,  with  John  J. 
and  Samuel  N.  Holliday,  he  went  overland  to  California  and  was 
on  the  road  from  March  until  September.  He  made  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  dollars  at  mining,  and  with  sixty  others  re- 
turned in  1851,  via  Panama.  He  was  the  only  one  on  board  able 
to  pay  a first  class  fare.  The  others  had  made  nothing  in  the 
“diggings”  or  had  sunk  what  they  had  made.  He  left  California 
in  May  and  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in  August  and  soon  established 
-himself  in  the  retail  drug  trade  at  Third  and  Market  streets.  In 
1854,  Matthews,  Levering  & Co.,  opened  a wholesale  drug  house. 
The  partners  were  Leonard  Matthews,  William,  his  brother,  and 
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Charles  W.  Levering.  Upon  the  admission  of  Mr.  Matthews’ 
father  to  the  firm,  its  style  was  changed  to  J.  Matthews,  Jr.,  and 
Sons.  The  elder  Matthews  retired  in  i860  and  the  enterprise  was 
conducted  by  J.  Matthews’ Sons,  until,  in  1865,  when  it  had  become 
of  great  importance,  it  was  sold  to  Meyer  Bros.  & Co.  In  1870, 
with  General  Edwards,  Mr.  Matthews  established  the  house  of 
Edwards  & Matthews,  bankers  and  brokers.  In  1872  he  was  ap- 
pointed fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States  to  sell  the  five  per  cent 
loan  that  was  then  placed  by  the  treasury  department.  Edwards 
Whitaker  acquired  an  interest  in  the  house  and  General  Edwards 
soon  retired  from  it.  Later  Charles  Hodgman  was  admitted  to  the 
firm  and  Mr.  Matthews  retired  and  the  old  house  was  continued 
as  that  of  Whitaker  & Hodgman,  and  later  became  Whitaker  & 
Company.  Mr.  Matthews  was  an  influential  director  of  the 
corporation  that  constructed  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad,  was  a di- 
rector of  the  United  Elevator  Company,  a director  of  the  Per- 
petual Insurance  Company,  a director  of  the  Pacific  Insurance 
Company,  a director  of  the  Provident  Savings  Bank,  and  a di- 
rector of  the  Third  National  Bank,  all  of  St.  Louis ; was  vice 
president  of  the  Mercantile  (now  the  Lincoln)  Trust  Company  of 
St.  Louis ; and  is  local  vice  president  of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit 
Company  of  Maryland  and  a trustee  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden.  He  has  accepted  no  public  office  except  that  of  charity 
commissioner  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  ably  filled  four 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Noonday  club.  Members  of  his 
family  are  Presbyterians  and  he  is  a generous  donor  to  various 
churches  and  charitable  institutions.  In  early  life  a Whig,  he 
was  a Unionist  1861-65,  and  was  a member  of  the  Missouri 
militia  and  sent  a substitute  to  the  field,  and  since  the  war  has  been 
a consistent  Republican.  Soon  after  retiring  from  the  drug 
trade,  Mr.  Matthews  with  his  wife  and  sister,  spent  a year  in 
the  British  Isles,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  since  then  he  has 
frequently  visited  the  old  world.  In  1886,  as  a guest  on  the  flag 
ship  Brooklyn,  commanded  by  his  brother,  he  participated  in  a 
hunt  for  filibusters  active  in  the  Caribbean  sea  against  Hon- 
duras. In  an  article  written  during  that  cruise  and  published 
in  the  Missouri  Republic , March  23,  1886,  he  surprised  the  coun- 
try with  its  first  intelligence  of  the  collapse  of  the  Panama  canal 
scheme  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  officers  of  the  company  that 
had  its  affairs  in  charge.  Mr.  Matthews  married  Miss  Mary 
Spotswood  Nisbet,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Voss)  Nis- 
bet.  William  Nisbet,  a native  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  was  long  a 
banker  in  St.  Louis.  Mary  Voss  (Mrs.  Nisbet)  was  of  the  re- 
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nowned  Spotswood  family  of  England  and  Mrs.  Matthews  is  the 
great-grand-daughter  of  the  Captain  John  Spotswood  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  wedding  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  was  celebrated  October  2,  1861,  when 
St.  Louis  was  under  martial  law,  and  they  had  to  obtain  a mil- 
itary permit  to  leave  the  town  on  their  wedding  journey.  They 
have  children  named  Mary,  Belle,  Nina,  Lucy,  William  N.,  Ed- 
mund Orville,  Leonard,  Jr.,  and  Claude  Levering. 

Gustav  Cramer,  artist  and  manu- 
facturer, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  . 
Eschwege,  Germany,  May  20,  1838, 
a son  of  Emanuel  and  Dorothea  (Vieh- 
weger)  Cramer.  At  the  school  in 
his  native  town  he  early  manifested  a 
partiality  for  physics  and  chemistry 
and  easily  acquired  a knowledge  in  this 
field  of  science  which  went  far  to  fit 
him  for  the  chosen  profession  he  later 
espoused.  At  sixteen  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  was 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  Ger- 
many until  1859,  when  he  came  to 
America  and  to  St.  Louis  where  his  brother,  John  Frederick 
Cramer,  had  established  a home.  He  studied  and  practiced  pho- 
tography under  the  p'receptorship  of  that  then  popular  photogra- 
pher, John  A.  Scholten,  and  in  i860  opened  a photograph  gallery 
on  his  own  account;  but  early  in  1861  when  President  Lincoln 
made  his  first  call  for  volunteers  to  serve  three  months,  he  enlisted 
as  a private  in  Company  A,  Third  Regiment  infantry,  Missouri 
volunteers,  and  fought  for  the  Union  at  Carthage,  Mo,  His 
brother  was  captain  of  his  company  and  Franz  Sigel,  colonel  of 
his  regiment.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment  he 
re-opened  his  photograph  gallery  and  in  1864  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Julius  Gross,  which  became  known  as  Cramer  & 
Gross,  and  in  portrait  photography  soon  gained  a large  and  fash- 
ionable patronage.  In  1880  Mr.  Cramer  and  Mr.  H.  Norden 
began  the  manufacture  of  photographic  dry-plates,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Cramer  & Norden.  They  were  among  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  introduce  this  then  new  process  in  photography, 
an  innovation  which  has  revolutionized  the  art  and  made  it  avail- 
able to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  whom  before  it  was  unat- 
tainable. In  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  there  were  many 
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difficulties  to  surmount,  but  the  establishment  of  which  Mr. 
Cramer  has  been  the  head  continuously  from  that  time  to  this,  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  manufactories  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  the  “Cramer”  plates  are  used  everywhere  by  both  amateur 
and  professional  photographers.  In  1883  Mr.  Cramer  assumed 
exclusive  management  of  the  concern  and  it  became  known  as  the 
G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Works.  Later  the  business  was  incorpor- 
ated as  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  which  G.  Cramer 
is  president ; F.  Ernest  Cramer,  vice  president ; Emil  R.  Cramer, 
superintendent ; G.  A.  Cramer,  treasurer,  and  J.  C.  Somerville, 
secretary.  Its  plant  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  perfect 
of  its  kind.  Mr.  Cramer  has  been  president  of  the  Photogra- 
phers’ Association  of  America,  and  as  such  in  1887  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  that  organization  at  its  session  in  Chicago. 
Though  his  business  has  made  constant  and  imperative  demand 
upon  his  time,  he  has  been  able  to  devote  himself  helpfully  to  the 
work  of  various  charitable  and  benevolent  organizations.  He  is 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Alten- 
heim,  a home  for  the  aged ; he  is  on  the  Board  of  Charitable  and 
Penal  Institutions  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Provi- 
dent association,  and  a director  of  the  German  General  Protestant 
Orphans’  home.  For  about  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  Erwin  lodge,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and 
he  holds  membership  in  other  orders  and  is  president  of  some 
prominent  societies.  He  married  Emma  (Rodel)  Milentz,  of 
St.  Louis,  a native  of  New  York  city.  Their  living  children  are 
F.  Ernest,  aged  thirty-eight  years ; Emil  Rodel  Cramer,  aged 
thirty-four  years ; and  G.  Adolph  Cramer,  aged  thirty  years. 
Matilda  Cramer,  their  foster  daughter,  is  aged  twenty-one  years. 

Frank  D.  Roberts,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  now  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  Kansas  City  and  Missouri,  was  born  in  Logan 
county,  111.,  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln, 
111.,  that  city  being  the  seat  of  the  county.  At  an  early  age 
he  began  for  himself  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  continuing  thus  for  several  years ; but  finally  became 
a commercial  traveler,  which  pursuit  he  continued  for  the  period 
of  thirteen  years.  During  this  time,  like  all  commercial  trav- 
elers, he  became  well  posted  in  the  affairs  of  government,  par- 
ticularly in  politics,  in  which  he  began  to  take  a deep  interest. 
During  this  period  he  served  as  president  of  the  Traveling  Men’s 
Association  of  Missouri,  a fitting  recognition  of  his  success  and 
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prominence  in  the  business  of  commercial  salesmanship.  His 
interest  in  public  affairs  continued  to  increase,  and  from  the  time 
he  was  old  enough,  when  possible,  he  has  exercised  the  elective 
franchise.  He  served  one  term  as  district  committeeman  of  the 
Republican  party  of  Missouri,  and  two  terms  or  four  years  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  at  large.  So  strong  was  he  in  the 
councils  of  his  party  he  was  chosen  as  a delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia  from  his  district.  He  has 
occupied  many  honorary  positions  of  trust,  and  has  acquitted 
himself  with  ability,  discretion  and  distinction  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  constituents.  He  is  a stockholder  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  being  ^a  member  of  the  Traveling  Men’s 
association  of  that  organization.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pres- 
cott Chemical  Manufacturing  Company,  and  is  a stockholder  in 
the  Continental  Sugar  Refinery  and  other  business  concerns, 
among  which  is  the  Mexican  Gulf  Commercial  Company.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He 
was  appointed  to  his  present  important  position — that  of  internal 
revenue  collector — by  President  Roosevelt  in  May,  1902,  a mer- 
ited recognition  of  his  services  to  his  party  and  of  his  high  char- 
acter as  a man. 


Edward  Trickett,  chief  of  the 
Kansas  City  Fire  department,  was 
born  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia, 
and,  in  1844,  when  a boy,  was  taken  by 
his  parents  to  Covington,  Ky.,  where 
they  resided  until  1855,  when  they 
moved  northwest  and  located  at  Iowa 
City,  la.,  but  in  i860  moved  to  Quincy, 
111.  During  this  time  Mr.  Trickett  man- 
aged to  secure  a fair  education  in  the 
various  schools  where  the  family  had 
been  located.  When  the  Civil  war 
burst  upon  the  country  in  all  its  fury, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Third  Illi- 
nois cavalry,  and  served  three  years  without  a furlough  or 
without  missing  a roll-call,  participating  in  many  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, and  performing  every  duty  with  great  bravery  and  loy- 
alty. After  the  war  was  over  he  again  took  up  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  and  has  become  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  of  greater 
Kansas  City.  He  regarded  his  service  to  the  country  as  a duty, 
and  hence  has  not  even  asked  for  the  pension  to  which  he  is  so 
justly  entitled  for  disability  incurred  in  the  service.  In  1866  he 
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came  to  Kansas  City  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  carpenter  and 
joiner  until  1875  when  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Kansas 
City  Fire  department  and  has  continued  as  such  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time — a period  of  twenty-nine  consecutive  years.  He  has 
passed  through  the  various  grades  of  promotion — captain  of  a 
hose  cart,  second  assistant  chief,  first  assistant  chief,  and  finally 
chief,  which  position  he  fills  with  great  credit  at  the  present  time. 
The  service  of  the  fire  department  of  Kansas  City  under  him  has 
advanced  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  United 
States.  His  skill  in  fighting  a fire  is  sufficient  warrant  for  his 
retention  in  this  important  position.  He  is  known  to  everybody 
and  is  liked  for  his  many  excellent  traits  of  character  and  his 
upright  conduct. 

E.  F.  Swinney,  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  was  born  near  Lynchburg,  Va., 
and  was  educated  at  Blacksburg, 

Va.,  at  the  Agricultural  & Mechan- 
ical College  of  that  State.  In  1875 
he  went  to  Fayette,  Mo.,  but  in 
1883  he  went  to  Colorado  City,  Tex., 
to  become  cashier  of  the  Colorado 
National  Bank.  There  he  continued 
until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Kansas 
City  and  accepted  a position  as  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  He 
retained  this  important  position  until 
January,  1900,  when  he  was  advanced 
to  higher  responsibility  and  became  president  of  the  institution. 
This  post  he  occupies  at  the  present  time  with  great  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  institution.  The  bank  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  West,  and  its  high  standing  is  due  in  a large 
measure  to  the  sound  business  management  of  Mr.  Swinney. 
His  successful  management  of  the  bank  and  his  prominence  as  a 
financier  led  in  1903  to  his  election  at  San  Francisco  to  the  vice- 
presidency of  the  American  Bankers’  association.  He  has  found 
time  among  his  exacting  business  duties  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  local  public  welfare  and  in  all  things  that  contribute  to  good 
citizenship  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  community.  He  has  ever 
been  the  friend  of  education,  and  since  1894  he  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Education.  He  is  a director  of 
the  Chicago  & Alton  Railroad,  being  vice  president  of  the  lines  in 
Missouri.  He  is  a director  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company,  a director  in  the  Kansas  City  Electric  Light  Company, 
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a director  of  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  the  Fi- 
delity Trust  Company,  and  the  Missouri  Savings  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  is  interested  in  various  business  enterprises.  He  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  soundest  of  the  clear  headed  men  of  Kan- 
sas  City. 

Charles  S.  Keith,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  general  manager  of  the  Central 
Coal  & Coke  Company,  was  born  Janu- 
ary 28,  1873,  m Kansas  City,  Mo.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  New  York  city,  and  was 
graduated  in  1891  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  In  July,  1891, 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Central 
Coal  & Coke  Company  as  bookkeeper 
and  has  been  with  this  concern  ever 
since.  -It  is  one  of  the  strong  business 
institutions  of  Kansas  City,  and  Mr. 
Keith  has  well  earned  the  high  repu- 
credited.  Since  August,  1903,  he  has 
the  Central  Coal  & Coke  Company  who 
own  and  operate  coal  mines  and  lumber  mills  in  Wyoming,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
Mr.  Keith  is  a member  of  the  Commercial,  Kansas  City,  Country, 
Driving,  and  the  Elm  Ridge  Jockey  clubs  of  Kansas  City  and  the 
Mercantile  club  of  St.  Louis. 

Churchill  G.  Bridgeford,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  was  born 
in  Missouri,  Paris,  Monroe  county, 
being  the  site  of  his  birth.  ,He  was 
educated  at  Rensselaer,  Mo.,  but  upon 
the  completion  of  his  education 
returned  to  Monroe  county  and 
engaged  in  handling  fine  cattle  and 
horses  and  in  shipping  stock  to  market. 

In  1880  he  went  to  Chicago  and  was 
with  the  firm  of  R.  Strahan  & Com- 
pany, live  stock  dealers  at  the  stock 
yards,  for  some  time.  During  the  time 
he  was  thus  engaged  he  became  familiar  with  the  live  stock  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  useful- 


tation  with  which  he  is 
been  general  manager  of 
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ness  in  that  important  industry.  In  1886  he  went  to  Kansas 
City  and  engaged  in  the  live  stock  commission  business,  and  has 
thus  continued  ever  since,  with  constantly  growing  reputation  in 
that  line  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  skillful  operators  in 
the  West.  In  1903  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  and  was  re-elected  in  1904  without  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Bridgeford  has  not  found  time  to  indulge  in  the 
game  of  politics,  but  takes  a deep  interest  in  the  public  welfare 
and  the  upbuilding  of  Kansas  City.  He  was  one  of  the  origina- 
tors and  organizers  of  the  Kansas  City  Horse  Show,  and  has  been 
one  of  its  directors  and  a member  of  its  executive  committee 
since  the  commencement.  He  is  a member  of  the  Kansas  City 
Driving  club  and  of  the  Elm  Ridge  Jockey  club.  He  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
West,  and  is  one  of  the  reliable  business  men  of  this  metropolis 

William  B.  Thayer,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  a product  of  the  “dark 
and  bloody  ground,”  as  Kentucky  is 
often  called,  and  was  born  at  Louis- 
ville September  11,  1852.  He  was 
reared  in  Danville,  Ky.,  and  was  there 
educated.  Later  he  took  the  academic 
course  at  Center  College,  with  high 
standing  in  his  studies.  In  1871  he 
went  to  Kansas  City  and  secured  a 
position  in  the  office  of  the  mercantile 
establishment  of  Bullene,  Moore  & 
Emery,  and  from  the  start  showed,  his 
aptitude  for  commercial  accounts.  So 
well  was  he  liked  and  so  thorough  was  the  work  performed  by 
him  that  he  remained  with  the  firm  until  1884,  when  he  was  taken 
into  the  partnership,  becoming  the  junior  member,  the  firm 
becoming  known  as  Bullene,  Moore,  Emery  & Company.  On 
November  1,  1895,  the  title  became  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Dry 
Goods  Company,  being  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant mercantile  institutions  in  the  West,  with  sales  extending  over 
an  immense  section  of  the  country.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
concern  is  due  to  the  sound  business  judgment  of  Mr.  Thayer. 
Aside  from  his  gigantic  business  cares  and  responsibilities,  Mr. 
Thayer  has  found  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  He 
takes  much  interest  in  education  and  in  the  progress  of  Kansas 
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Citv.  He  served  as  second  vice  president  of  the  Commercial 
club,  and  was  finally  elected  president  of  the  same  in  1901-02. 
He  was  a director,  and  the  treasurer,  of  Convention  Hall  during 
the  period  of  its  reconstruction.  He  is  a Thirty-third  degree 
Mason,  Scottish  rite.  He  has  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  club.  His  sterling  personal  and  business  quali- 
ties have  contributed  not  a little  to  the  prominence  of  Kansas 
City  as  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Lewis  C.  Nelson,  banker  and  finan- 
cier, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a son  of  James 
Martin  and  Margaret  (Wynn)  Nelson, 
was  born  September  18,  1848,  at 

Boonville,  Mo.  His  first  American 
ancestor  was  Thomas  Nelson,  founder 
of  York,  Va.,  who  came  over  from  his 
native  Scotland  in  1690  and  whose 
home,  popularly  known  as  the  “Nel- 
son House,”  is  owned  by  one  of  his 
descendants.  Thomas  Nelson,  son  of 
the  Thomas  Nelson  just  mentioned,  as 
the  nominee  of  the  “moderate  party,” 
opposed  Patrick  Henry  who  was 
elected  the  first  colonial  governor  of  Virginia.  William  Nelson, 
a brother  of  this  Thomas  Nelson,  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  equity  of  the  province  of  Virginia  and  was  one  of  Virginia’s 
colonial  governors.  The  Thomas  Nelson  who  was  a signer  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  was  a grandson  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son, founder  of  York.  Through  his  mother,  Mr.  Nelson  traces 
his  ancestry  to  that  notable  family  of  Shanks  of  Kentucky,  which 
is  a branch  of  the  royal  Scotch  family  of  Longshanks.  Mr.  Nel- 
son was  fitted  for  college  at  Kemper  School,  Boonville,  Ado.,  and 
matriculated  at  the  state  University  at  Columbia,  Mo.  Later  he 
was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  with  a degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  In  1867  he  accepted  a position  in  the  Central  National 
Bank  of  Boonville,  Mo.,  and  rose  to  be  cashier  of  that  institu- 
tion. In  1870  he  established  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.,  of  which  he  was  cashier  and  chief  executive  officer 
until  1877,  when  he  became  cashier  of  the  Valley  National  Bank 
of  St.  Louis.  Later  he  established  the  firm  of  Nelson  & Noel, 
private  bankers  and  brokers.  In  1888  he  retired  from  that  con- 
nection to  seek  rest  and  recreation  in  travel,  to  which  he  devoted 
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two  years.  In  1891  he  was  elected  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
National  Bank,  increasing  its  capital  from  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  one  million  dollars.  He  remained  at  the  head 
of  that  institution  until  1896,  then  he  retired  from  its  active 
management.  For  a quarter  of  a century  Mr.  Nelson  was  iden- 
tified with  the  banking  interests  of  St.  Louis  as  the  head  or 
cashier  of  some  of  its  most  noteworthy  banks.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  a successful  financier  and  every  institution 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  has  been  strengthened  and 
broadened  by  the  progressive  influence  which  he  has  exerted 
upon  it.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  St. 
Louis  National  Bank,  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  pri- 
vate business  interests.  An  influential  Democrat,  he  has  fre- 
quently been  solicited  to  become  a candidate  for  congress  and  to 
accept  different  appointive  offices ; but  having  no  political  ambi- 
tion, he  has  courteously  declined  all  such  honors.  Reared  in  the 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church  he  is  active  and  helpful  as  a lay- 
man of  that  denomination  and  has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  West  Presbyterian  church  corporation  of  St. 
Louis.  He  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a liberal  promoter 
of  various  charities  and  beneficial  institutions  and  organizations. 
He  married,  October  1,  1894,  Louise  Eleanor  Bradford,  a lineal 
descendant  of  William  Bradford,  the  first  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Ri-v.  John  Wesley  Newcomb,  deceased,  a retired  Methodist 
clergyman  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  in  Cortland  county,  N.  Y., 
October  8,  1832,  a son  of  John  A.  and  Eliza  (Rounds)  Newcomb, 
natives  of  Massachusetts.  His  father,  a farmer  and  school 
teacher,  was  a descendant  of  Hezekiah  Newcomb,  one  of  the 
brothers  who  came  early  to  America  from  England  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts.  From  those  pioneers  have  sprung  most  of 
the  families  of  Newcombs  represented  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Newcomb  was  reared  in  his  native  county  and  edu- 
cated in  Cazenovia  College,  N.  Y.\  After  teaching  school  for  five 
years  and  studying  for  his  chosen  work,  he  was  in  1859  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  labored 
as  pastor  of  different  churches  for  a quarter  of  a century.  After 
1866  he  lived.in  Missouri  and  after  1881  in  St.  Louis.  While 
serving  the  Good  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church  as  pastor, 
he  organized  the  Bowman  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  North 
St.  Louis  and  built  its  house  of  worship.  His  long  years  of 
activity  in  pastoral  and  missionary  work  had  gradually  under- 
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mined  his  vitality  and  in  1888  his  impaired  health  necessitated 
his  withdrawal  from  active  ministerial  labors.  After  that  he 
lived  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  good  works  as  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  and  as  his  strength  permitted,  always  help- 
fully interested  in  his  denomination  and  its  grand  work  for 
humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Newcomb  was  a Mason 
and  a Republican.  He  married  twice,  first  Charlotte  Sedgwick, 
and  after  her  death,  Helen  Rayhill.  Of  his  eight  surviving  chil- 
dren, Mary  Ella  and  Charles  Benton  are  the  children  of  his  first 
wife,  and  Sarah  Levantia,  A.  Royal,  Julia,  Louie,  John  Wesley, 
Jr.,  and  Omega  are  the  children  of  his  present  wife.  The  young- 
est of  the  eight  is  twenty-two  years  old.  All  of  them  except 
John  Wesley,  Jr.,  and  Omega  May  are  married.  Mr.  Newcomb 
was  called  to  his  Maker  on  September  30,  1903. 

Attjs  A.  Whipple  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  was  born  March  8,  1852,  on  a 
farm  near  Meadville,  Penn.,  son  of 
Andrew  J.  and  Hannah  J.  (Carr) 

Whipple.  The  father  was  a real  estate 
dealer,  who  went  to  Pennsylvania  from 
Massachusetts  at  an  early  day.  The 
Carrs  lived  in  central  New  York. 

Both  families  were  successful  farmers 
and  the  leaders  of  their  communities 
in  the  rearing  of  blooded  stock. 

Attis  A.  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  Meadville  Academy. 

When  eighteen  years  old  he  entered 
the  Second  National  Bank  of  Titusville,  Penn.,  as  bookkeeper, 
but  a year  later  went  to  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York 
and  remained  thus  engaged  five  years,  learning  every  branch  of  the 
banking  business.  He  went  to  Kansas  City  in  1876  and  accepted 
a position  with  the  First  National  Bank.  In  1880  he  organized 
the  banking  firm  of  Whipple,  Cowherd  & Company,  composed  of 
A.  A.  Whipple,  B.  T.  Whipple,  Walker  Cowherd  and  Fletcher 
Cowherd.  In  1882  this  firm  was  merged  in  the  Citizens  National 
Bank.  Three  years  later  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  bank  to 
enter  the  real  estate  and  loan  business,  and  this  he  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  time,  being  now  president  of  the  Whipple- 
McMillan  Realty  Company,  one  of  the  strongest  business  con- 
cerns of  the  city.  They  have  the  management  of  many  of  the 
most  important  properties  of  the  city,  upon  which  have  been 
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located  some  valuable  manufacturing  plants.  Mr.  Whipple  is  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  World’s  Fair  commission,  of  the 
Commercial  club,  of  the  Manufacturers  & Merchants  association, 
of  the  Employers  association  and  is  president  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange.  He  is  a Republican,  and  prides  himself  on  the  work 
he  has  done  for  the  growth  and  development  of  Kansas  City. 
He  was  married  December  1,  1880,  to  Mary  H.  Hanna,  daugh- 
ter of  T.  K.  Hanna.  They  have  two  children:  Attis  A.,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  King.  The  former  was  graduated  in  1904  from  the 

the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  established 
the  best  all-round  athletes  ever  turned 

Thomas  H.  McKenna,  deputy 
United  States  marshal  for  the  Western 
district  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters 
at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1839.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in 
his  native  town  and  like  many  another 
man  was  started  on  his  travels  by  the 
Civil  war,  which  was  more  influential 
in  awakening  in  Eastern  men  a desire 
to  find  homes  in  the  West  than  any- 
thing else  could  have  been.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  he  enlisted  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  for  service  in  the  Union  army 
and  was  in  almost  continuous  action  until  July,  1865,  and  for  a 
time  was  a prisoner  of  war.  He  was  in  engagements  in  the 
Wilderness,  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  at  Vicksburg,  Cold  Harbor, 
Gettysburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Mine  Run,  and  witnessed  many 
interesting  events  of  the  war  including  the  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox.  He  served  (1862-63)  as  a private  in  Company  D, 
Tenth  New  York  heavy  artillery.  In  1863  he  was  transferred 
to  Battery  M,  United  States  regulars.  After  a year  and  a half 
of  service  in  that  organization  he  was  transferred  to  his  old  com- 
pany, with  which  he  was  mustered  out  in  May,  1865.  He  then 
enlisted  in  the  New  York  heavy  artillery,  with  which  he  was 
mustered  out  of  service  finally  in  July,  1865.  After  the  war 
Mr.  McKenna  lived  in  New  York  State  until  November,  1867, 
when  he  went  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Thence  he  went  to  Boone 
county,  where  he  operated  a sawmill  five  years.  He  farmed  in 
that  county,  1882-88,  and  then  returned  to  Jefferson  City,  where 
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he  has  since  lived.  He  was  in  1888  appointed  deputy  United 
States  marshal  for  the  Western  district  of  Missouri,  in  which 
position  he  showed  so  much  ability  and  trustworthiness  that  he 
has  been  retained  in  it  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  a comrade  of  Garfield 
post,  No.  6,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  a communicant 
and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

William  B.  Kinealy,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a prominent  attorney 
and  State  senator  from  St.  Louis  city,  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
1871,  and  is  the  son  of  Michael  Kinealy,  a native  of  Ireland, 
graduate  of  Queen’s  College,  Dublin,  and  a leading  attorney  of 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Kinealy  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
city  and  there  was  graduated  from  Washington  University.  He 
read  law  in  the  office  pf  his  father,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1897  and  is  a member  of  the  well  known  law  firm  of  Kinealy  & 
Kinealy.  He  has  always  taken  a prominent  part  in  politics  and 
was  elected  State  senator  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1902.  He 
has  taken  a prominent  stand  in  legislative  matters,  being  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  and  a member 
of  the  committee  on  private  corporations,  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions and  public  health,  constitutional  amendments,  federal  rela- 
tions, permanent  seat  of  government,  and  Louisiana  purchase 
centennial.  Mr.  Kinealy  is  among  the  leaders  of  the  younger 
attorneys  of  St.  Louis  and  is  a capable  and  energetic  advocate. 

W.  W.  Macfarlane,  M.  D.,  of 
Mexico,  Mo.,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  general  practitioners  of 
medicine  of  that  city,  was  born  in  Cal- 
laway county,  Mo.,  February  23,  1834; 
son  of  George  and  Catherine  (Ben- 
nett) Macfarlane,  the  former  a native 
of  Stewarton,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  born  on  January  12, 
1796.  George  Macfarlane  was  edu- 
cated in  the  thorough  schools  of  the 
historic  land  of  his  birth,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Edinburg  and  emigrated 
to  America,  where  he  married  Catherine  Bennett,  a native  of 
Madison  county,  Ky.,  who  was  born  in  1796  and  was  descended 
from  a prominent  English  family  that  accompanied  Lord  Balti- 
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more  to  Maryland.  Mr.  Macfarlane  located  on  a farm  about 
four  miles  north  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  there  resided  until  his  death 
in  1867,  his  wife  surviving  until  September,  1892.  Doctor  Mac- 
farlane was  educated  in  his  native  county,  the  bulk  of  his  literary 
training  being  received  from  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
educators  of  the  State  and  a man  of  erudition  and  scholarly 
attainments.  His  schooling  was  completed  at  Richland  Academy 
and  at  Westminster  College  and  then  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine  with  such  energy  and  ability  that  this 
course  was  completed  in  18 66  and  he  immediately  entered  the 
practice  of  that  profession.  In  1875  he  located  at  Mexico,  Mo., 
and  since  has  been  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  that  part  of 
the  State,  enjoying  a splendid  clientele  and  standing  high  among 
his  associates.  Doctor  Macfarlane  served  three  years  as  assistant 
physician  to  the  State  Insane  asylum  and  later  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Woodson  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  that 
institution  and  again  appointed  by  Governor  Phelps.  He  was 
for  two  years  superintendent  of  Agnew’s  Insane  asylum,  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  at  this  time  surgeon  of  the  Confederate  Home  of 
Missouri.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has  taken 
all  degrees,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Baptist 
•church,  and  also  the  district  and  state  medical  societies.  Doctor 
Macfarlane  was  married  on  November  5,  1867,  to  Mary  E., 
•daughter  of  Philip  Thurmond,  and  she  died  on  February  18, 
1884,  leaving  the  following  children,  viz.:  Wallace  S.,  Claude  T., 
Irnie  M.,  and  Paul  W. 

George  Bennett  Macfarlane,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  foregoing,  and 
during  his  life  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
distinguished  jurist,  was  born  near 
Fulton,  Callaway  county,  Mo.,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1837,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  February  12,  1898,  being  in  his 
sixty-second  year  at  the  time  of  his 
demise.  He  acquired  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  country  schools  and  his 
home  fireside,  and  he  also  attended 
Westminster  College,  but  did  not  com- 
plete the  course  at  that  institution. 

Then  he  began  the  study  of  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861  and  four  years  later  removed  to 
Mexico,  Mo.,  which  citv  he  made  his  permanent  home  and  his 
Vile — 13 
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remains  now  rest  in  its  cemetery.  Judge  Macfarlane  soon  built 
up  a fine  business  at  Mexico  and  became  widely  known  through- 
out the  State  as  an  able  and  conscientious  attorney.  It  was  his 
lot  in  life  to  occupy  a number  of  high  positions,  many  of  them 
involving  affairs  of  a difficult  and  complex  nature  and  requiring 
the  highest  degree  of  ability  to  fill  satisfactorily,  but  he  was  equal 
to  all  requirements  and  his  record  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench 
is  a proud  heritage  to  his  family.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  B.  Gratz  Brown  as  probate  judge  of  Audrian  county  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term  of  that  office,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself,  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  posi- 
tion being  of  so  high  a character  that  he  experienced  no  oppo- 
sition. A year  later  Judge  Macfarlane  resigned  the  probate 
judgeship  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  private  practice,  which 
soon  grew  to  large  proportions,  and  from  which  he  derived  a fine 
revenue.  He  was  appointed  curator  of  the  State  University  in 
1888  and  held  that  position  for  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  David  R.  Francis  a member  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
tribunal  had  just  been  increased  by  two  members,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  division  having  criminal  jurisdiction.  Although 
this  was  comparatively  a new  departure  for  him,  as  all  of  his 
practice  had  been  of  a civil  nature,  yet  notwithstanding  his  lack 
of  familiarity  with  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  he  entered  upon 
its  study  with  energy  and  zeal  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
endeavors  that  a portion  of  the  time  he  was  presiding  over  'this 
section  of  the  court  he  was  also  a lecturer  on  criminal  law  in 
the  State  University.  In  1892,  at  the  Democratic  convention 
held  at  St.  Louis,  he  was  one  of  the  three  that  were  nominated 
for  the  supreme  judgeships  by  that  body,  he  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  cast  for  any  candidate.  In  the  following 
November  he  was  elected  to  this  office,  later  assigned  to  the  First 
division  and  ably  presided  over  same  until  his  death.  Some 
idea  of  the  esteem  and  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
professional  associates  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  trib- 
ute paid  to  him  by  the  Hon.  George  Robertson  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Missouri  Bar  association  held  in  St.  Louis,  March  17  and  18, 
1889,  and  which  memorial  was  duly  entered  on  the  records  of 
the  association,  viz. : “While  on  the  bench  he  did  his  full  share 
to  relieving  an  overcrowded  docket  and  in  his  death  we  lost  one 
of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  judges  of  his  generation. 
His  opinions  are  marked  with  thought  and  care  which  give  sup- 
port and  strength  to  the  judicial  literature  of  the  State.  As  a 
citizen  and  a man  he  was  of  no  less  worth  than  a lawyer  and 
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jurist.  He  was  identified  with  every  movement  for  the  good  of 
his  country  and  his  State,  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  died  beloved  of  all  his  people.”  Judge  J.  McD.  Trim- 
ble, of  Kansas  City,  who  knew  him  better  and  more  intimately 
than  any  other  person  by  reason  of  having  been  a student  in 
Judge  Macfarlane’s  office  and  later  his  partner  and  associate  for 
a number  of  years,  says  of  him:  “I  have  never  known  a purer 
man.  During  all  my  acquaintance  with  him  I never  saw  him  do 
a thing  or  say  a thing  to  which  the  most  fastidious  could  take 
exceptions.  He  possessed  that  kind  of  honesty  which  entered 
into  and  controlled  all  his  acts,  public  and  private,  and  shaped  the 
course  of  his  intellectual  labors  as  well  as  his  moral  conduct. 
He  was  both  intellectually  and  morally  upright.  There  was 
nothing  oblique  about  him.  A non  sequitur  was  as  repulsive  to 
his  mind  as  a theft  to  his  morals.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  could  have  been  a good  and  fair  judge  in  his  own  case.  He 
was  always  ready  to  give  others  the  benefits  of  any  doubts  which 
might  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  personal  claims..  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  inquire  whether  his  acts  or  decisions  would 
meet  with  public  approval.  His  only  concern  was  to  be  right. 
Most  of  us  would  live  to  better  purpose  than  we  do  if  we  lived 
a life  like  his,  so  free  from  ostentation  and  so  full  of  useful 
labor.”  Judge  Macfarlane  was  married  in  1867  to  Alice,  daugh- 
ter of  Tandy  Orear,  of  Boone  county,  and  she  survives  him,  happy 
in  the  love  of  her  three  boys,  viz. : Charles  Roy,  an  attorney  of 
St.  Louis;  George  Locke,  now  residing  in  New  York  city;  and 
Guy,  attending  the  State  university,  and  with  whom  his  mother 
resides.  Judge  Macfarlane  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  devout  and  sincere  in  his  faith,  and  was  also  a member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  having  taken  the  Knight  Templar  degree 
and  being  prominently  affiliated  with  their  works. 

William  J.  SchoLnlaub,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a well  known 
caterer  and  State  senator  from  St.  Louis  city.  He  was  born  in  that 
city  on  June  18,  1867,  and  was  educated  in  the  splendid  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis  and  also  at  St.  Joseph’s  School.  When  only 
twelve  years  of  age  he  began  his  business  career  and  for  twelve 
years  was  engaged  in  the  planing  mill  business.  In  May,  1892, 
he  entered  the  catering  business  and  has  successfully  followed  this 
occupation  to  the  present  time.  I11  1900  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  for  a term  of  four  years  and  has  taken  a prominent 
stand  in  that  body.  Mr.  Schoenlaub  is  a prominent  and  active 
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Democrat  and  has  attended,  as  a delegate,  many  state,  county  and 
city  conventions  of  his  party.  He  was  a member  from  the  Tenth 
ward  of  the  congressional  committee  for  four  years  and  on  the 
city  committee  for  several  years.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  other  orders  and  is  well  known  and 
popular  in  St.  Louis. 


David  Overmyer,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
a distinguished  lawyer  and  a prominent 
citizen,  was  born  in  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio,  May  1,  1847,  and  when  two  years 
of  age  accompanied  his  parents  to  Jack- 
son  county,  Ind.  He  was  reared  in 
Jackson  county,  attended  school  at  Red- 
dington,  near  Seymour,  and  later 
secured  a collegiate  training  at  Asbury 
University,  now  known  as  De  Pauw 
University.  He  left  this  school  in  1868 
and  went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he 
studied  law.  In  September,  1869,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Vernon,  Ind., 
1882,  when  he  removed  to  Topeka,  and 
has  since  prospered  as  an  attorney  in  that  city.  In  1885-86,  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  legislature,  having  been  elected  as  an 
Independent.  In  1888  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  con- 
gress from  the  Fourth  congressional  district  and  though  defeated 
he  ran  a splendid  race,  receiving  several  hundred  more  votes  than 
Grover  Cleveland.  In  1894  he  was  the  Democratic  condidate  for 
governor,  but  his  party  being  hopelessly  in  the  minority  he  again 
suffered  defeat.  In  1901  he  received  the  entire  opposition  vote 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  for  United  States  senator  against 
the  present  Senator  Burton.  In  1896  he  was  a delegate  at  large 
to  the  National  Democratic  convention  and  by  special  request  of 
the  delegations  of  both  States  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bland  on  behalf  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  In  1900  he  was  again 
a delegate  at  large  to  the  National  convention,  served  as  a member 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  caused  the  introduction  into 
the  platform  of  the  plank  calling  on  congress  to  exercise  its  whole 
constitutional  power  over  the  mails  and  inter-state  commerce  to 
repress  the  trusts.  Mr.  Overmyer  is  a strong  worker  for  his 
party,  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  campaigns  since  1888  and 
at  present  is  a representative  on  the  Democratic  National  Congres- 
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sional  committee.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1904,  the  Democratic 
State  convention  for  the  third  time  chose  Mr.  Overmyer  as  a 
delegate  at  large  to  the  St.  Louis  National  Democratic  convention 
and  the  delegation  elected  him  chairman.  He  thus  headed  the 
delegation.  As  a lawyer  David  Overmyer  stands  second  to  none 
and  is  distinctively  of  the  old  school.  His  wonderful  grasp  of 
general  legal  doctrines  and  his  inherent  and  intuitive  compre- 
hension of  legal  ethics  give  to  him  an  almost  instantaneous  and 
unerring  knowledge  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be  and  as  a rule  this 
is  an  excellent  guide  to  what  the  law  actually  is.  He  laments  the 
fact  that  the  practice  of  the  law  has  ceased  to  be  a profession  and 
has  become  largely  a mere  trade.  There  have  been  few  cases  of 
great  importance  tried  in  the  capital  city  of  Kansas,  in  the  past 
, twenty  years,  that  have  not  had  his  name  connected  with  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Overmyer’s  name 
appears  more  frequently  in  the  supreme  court  reports  of  Kansas  in 
recent  years  than  that  of  any  other  attorney  in  general  practice. 
Probably  as  a lawyer  Mr.  Overmyer  first  became  noted  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  State  when  he  argued  the  Kansas  “original 
package”  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  He 
argued  the  celebrated  Oxley  Stave  Co.  (or  boycott)  case  before 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  securing  a "decision 
which  virtually  settled  the  law  governing  so-called  boycotts,  decid- 
ing the  boycott  illegal.  He  was  leading  counsel  for  Webb  McNall, 
the  populist  superintendent  of  insurance  of  Kansas,  in  his  long 
and  fierce  struggle  with  the  insurance  companies  in  which  the 
companies  were  finally  substantially  defeated  011  every  point.  He 
was  leading  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  the  now  celebrated  case 
of  the  State  vs.  The  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  and  fifty-five  other  insur- 
ance companies  recently  tried  in  the  district  court  at  Topeka,  in 
which  an  insurance  trust  was  charged  against  the  companies. 
While  his  practice  has  been  general,  it  has  of  late  years  turned 
toward  insurance  and  constitutional  law.  Within  the  last  few 
years  he  has  won  the  reputation  of  being  an  authority  in  these 
lines.  He  has  undoubtedly  done  more  to  develop  fraternal  insur- 
ance law  (which  has  been  and  is  yet  to  some  extent  an  unsettled 
and  unexplored  field)  than  any  other  lawyer  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  is  equally  at  home  as  counselor,  special  pleader  and 
advocate.  As  an  advocate,  however,  Mr.  Overmyer  ranks  among 
the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  country.  The  legal  fraternity  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  Mr.  Overmyer’s  legal  talents,  but  the  public 
in  general  know  him  best  as  an  advocate.  Of  late  years  the  law 
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has  almost  become  a mechanical  profession,  but  there  are  those 
who  have  exercised  and  still  exercise  the  power  of  swaying  juries 
by  the  invincible  force  of  a magnetic  and  almost  irresistible  per- 
sonality. Among  them  stands  David  Overmyer.  He  is  forceful 
and  analytic,  masterful  and  eloquent.  He  has  the  voice,  the 
appearance  and  the  eye  of  the  ideal  advocate.  Mr.  Overmyer  is 
the  personification  of  honesty  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  despises  tricks  and  treachery  and  would  prefer  to  lose  a case 
rather  than  resort  to  any  practice  which  would  not  bear  the  strict- 
est scrutiny.  This  trait  of  his  character  has  much  to  do  with  his 
influence  over  courts  and  juries. — By  a friend  O.  B.  M. 


John  Sartorius,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
long  identified  with  the  grocery  business 
of  that  city,  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
1863,  and  was  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated. He  was  left  an  orphan  at  a ten- 
der age  and  when  only  nine  years  old 
entered  the  grocery  house  conducted  by 
his  uncle,  Fred  Hellweeg,  and  his 
grandfather,  J.  W.  Eirner,  at  Carlyle, 
111.  He  remained  in  Illinois  for  four 
years,  and  from  1876  to  1892  was 
engaged  as  a clerk  in  different  grocery 
houses  of  St.  Louis.  From  January, 
1893,  to  January,  1895,  he  served  as 
deputy  city  sheriff,  and  in  1895  embarked  in  the  grocery  business 
on  his  own  account.  Since  that  period  he  has  successfully  con- 
ducted a first  class  store  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  street  and  Russell 
avenue  and  enjoys  a splendid  patronage.  In  1902  Mr.  Sartorius 
was  elected  to  the  State  senate  from  the  Thirtieth  senatorial  dis- 
trict and  was  the  first  Democrat  ever  elected  from  this  hitherto 
Republican  section.  He  received  a majority  of  three  hundred 
and  sixtv-two  votes  and  this  is  especially  complimentary  when 
it  is  known  that  this  district  usually  goes  Republican  by  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  votes.  He  has  served  on  the  Democratic  City 
Central  committee  since  1895  and  for  six  years  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Jefferson  Club  committee  and  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  this  club  since  1888.  Mr.  Sartorius  is  a member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America  and 
several  charitable  societies. 
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William  Wallace;  Fry,  of  Mexico, 

Mo.,  an  eminent  attorney  and  president 
of  the  Mexico  Savings  Bank,  was  born 
in  Pike  county,  Mo.,  August  18,  1851; 
son  of  Jacob  Y.  and  Elizabeth  (Jor- 
dan) Fry.  The  former  was  born  in 
Pike  county,  Mo.,  in  1820,  and  was  of 
Kentucky  ancestry,  and  the  latter  was  a 
native  of  Pike  county,  Mo.,  and 
descended  from  South  Carolina  stock. 

Mr.  Fry  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  State  and  subse- 
quently attended  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  March,  1876.  The  following  September  he  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  and  since  has  controlled  a splendid  general  law 
business,  being  a member  of  all  courts  and  holding  high  rank  as 
an  attorney.  Mr.  Fry  was  admitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  Mis- 
souri in  1877,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1897, 
and  has  served  as  special  judge  of  the  circuit  court  on  different 
occasions.  He  is  prominently  identified  with  the  leading  bar 
associations,  in  which  he  has  been  honored  with  many  important 
offices,  and  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  judiciary  committees 
of  the  State  conventions.  A large  part  of  his  practice  has  been  in 
the  high  courts  of  Missouri  and  he  has  cases  recorded  in  all  the 
reports  of  the  supreme  court  from  the  Sixty-first  to  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-fourth  volumes  and  also  from  the  First  to  the 
Ninety-sixth  reports  of  the  court  of  appeals.  He  is  president  of 
the  Mexico  Savings  Bank,  which  position  he  has  filled  for  ten 
years,  and  has  also  represented  them  as  attorney  for  fifteen  years. 
This  institution  was  organized  in  1873  and  is  now  one  of  the 
solid  concerns  of  the  State,  with  a capital,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  above  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars,  deposits  in 
excess  of  five  hundred  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  In  every 
one  of  its  departments  may  be  seen  the  splendid  effects  of  his  able 
direction  and  conservative  management.  Mr.  Fry  is  local  attorney 
for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  system  of  railways  and  rep- 
resents many  more  important  corporate  and  private  interests.  He 
was  married  on  November  25,  1880,  to  Nettie,  daughter  of  Dr. 
R.  W.  Bourne,  an  old  and  highly  respected  resident  of  Missouri, 
and  they  have  two  children,  viz.:  Wallace  W.,  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  a graduate  of  the  Missouri  Military  Academy  of  the  class 
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of  1903 ; and  Gertrude,  a student.  Mrs.  Fry  is  a woman  of  cul- 
ture and  rare  intellectual  attainments,  having  been  educated  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  and  taking  much  interest  in  literary  matters.  Mr. 
Fry  is  a leading  member  of  theMethodistEpiscopal  Church  South, 
is  steward  of  the  same  and  actively  participates  in  the  great  work 
of  this  organization  for  the  progress  and  betterment  of  humanity. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Fry  has  been  a very  successful  one  from  many 
viewpoints  and  he. has  accomplished  these  results  by  his  ability 
and  energy,  never  swerving  from  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  to 
gratify  ambition,  but  always  bearing  in  mind  and  shaping  his 
course  by  the  principles  of  honor  and  truth — the  elements  which 
cement  the  world  and  guarantee  its  perpetuity  and  without  which 
life  is  not  worth  living. 

George  W.  Martin,  of  Topeka,  Kan.y 
secretary  of  the  State  Historical  soci- 
ety, was  born  in  Hollidaysburg,  Penn., 
June  30,  1841,  and  came  to  Kansas  in 
1857.  He  settled  at  Lecompton,  then 
the  capital  of  the  Territory,  and  in  1859 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  there  served 
the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
printer.  In  1861  he  located  at  Junction 
City,  Kan.,  and  worked  on  The  Union , 
a weekly  Republican  paper  of  which 
he  was  owner  from  1865  until  1888. 
He  edited  this  paper  during  this  period 
except  from  1873  to  1881,  when  he 
was  state  printer  and  located  at  Topeka.  In  1888  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  there  was  connected  with  the  Gazette  un- 
til December,  1899,  when  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position. 
He  was  appointed  register  of  the  land  office  at  Junction  City,  in 
1865,  but  was  removed  the  next  year  by  President  Johnson. 
He  was  assessor  of  internal  revenue  in  Kansas  during  1867-68, 
and  in  1869  was  reinstated  by  President  Grant  as  register  of  the 
United  States  land  office,  and  held  the  position  for  two  years. 
From  1873  t°  1881  he  was  state  printer.  In  1883  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  from  Geary  county  and  served  one  term. 
In  1883-84  he  was  mayor  of  Junction  City  and  in  December,  1899, 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  society,  the  duties 
of  which  position  he  has  discharged  with  much  ability.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  a prominent  Odd  Fellow,  having  been  grand  master  of  Kan- 
sas, and  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Martin 
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is  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  high  position  he  so  satisfactorily 
fills  and  his  long  public  service  has  made  him  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  State. 

John  T.  Hunt,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
congressman  from  the  Eleventh  Mis- 
souri district,  is  of  Irish  parentage,  and 
was  born  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  on 
North  Eleventh  street,  opposite  St. 

Joseph’s  church,  in  1840.  A grand- 
uncle, Counsellor  Casserly,  of  Dublin, 

Ireland,  was  a law  partner  of  the  cele- 
brated Daniel  O’Connell.  Mr.  Hunt’s 
first  education  was  obtained  in  St. 

Xavier’s  College  on  Ninth  street. 

Next  he  attended  St.  Michael’s,  and 
still  later  the  Jackson  public  school. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  stonecutter’s  trade  and  his  school  day^ 
were  over.  But  firmly  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the  little  Irish 
lad  was  a determination  to  know  at  least  as  much  as  some  of  his 
associates  more  fortunately  situated.  During  the  four  years  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  study  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  it  was  observed  that  he  was  as  well  informed 
as  many  of  the  boys  who  had  been  in  constant  attendance  at 
school.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Hunt  upon  becoming  a jour- 
neyman stonecutter  was  to  become  a member  of  the  union  of  his 
craft.  In  1887  he  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  Stone  Cutters  at  Chicago.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the 
National  association  was  organized.  Mr.  Hunt’s  work  in  the 
convention  displayed  such  ability  and  such  qualities  of  leadership 
that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  new  organization.  He  held 
this  office  for  two  terms  and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
National  Association  of  Stone  Cutters  today  is  due  in  a great 
measure  to  his  executive  ability  during  the  early  days  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  1897  he  became  a contractor  of  stone  work  and 
since  that  time  he  has  built  the  handsome  church  edifice  of  St. 
Theresa’s  on  Grand  avenue  and  Market  street,  St.  Mark’s  Acad- 
emy on  Page,  and  has  had  the  ornamental  stone  work  on  a num- 
ber of  fine  west  end  residences.  As  an  apprentice,  a journey- 
man, and  a contractor,  his  work  has  always  been  distinguished 
for  honesty  and  uprightness.  In  1896  some  of  his  Democratic 
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friends  persuaded  him  to  become  a candidate  for  congress  in  the 
Eleventh  district  against  Charles  F.  Joy.  The  district  was  sol- 
idly Republican  and  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  leading 
a forlorn  hope.  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  probabilities 
of  defeat  or  success  he  went  to  work  in  the  campaign  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  party  declarations  of  principles  and  when 
the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that  he  had  reduced  the 
majority  to  an  extent  that  astonished  his  opponents.  After  this 
defeat,  which  was  really  a victory,  he  went  quietly  about  his 
business  until  1902  when  he  was  again  induced  to  make  the  race, 
Mr.  Joy  again  being  his  opponent.  This  time  Mr.  Hunt  not  only 
reduced  the  majority,  but  he  entirely  obliterated  it  and  changed 
it  to  one  of  five  thousand  in  his  favor.  His  campaign  was  clean 
and  vigorous  and  after  the  election,  in  an  interview,  he  said : "‘I 

am  especially  elated  because  the  district  was  usually  referred  to 
as  a ‘rotten  borough,’  in  which  money  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  nomination.  My  nomination  did  not  cost  me  a cent,  which 
is  a sufficient  repudiation  of  the  slander  on  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict and  a tribute  to  the  loyalty,  integrity,  and  activity  of  the 
men  who  managed  my  campaign  through  personal  friendship 
for  me  alone.”  In  the  same  interview,  speaking  of  his  policy  in 
congress,  he  said : “I  shall  adhere  to  the  principles  advocated 
in  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  State  convention.  I 
am  not  enthusiast  enough  to  entertain  the  idea  that  I will  be  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  present  congress.  As  a rule  a new 
member  seldom  cuts  an  important  figure  there.  But  I will 
have  my  ear  to  the  ground,  and  whenever  I hear  of  any  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  interests  of  the  masses  my  voice  will  certainly 
be  heard.”  In  this  statement  Mr.  Hunt  showed  that  he  was  no 
egotist,  and  his  record  in  congress  has  been  a complete  justifica- 
tion of  the  policy  therein  outlined.  Without  display  he  has  gone 
about  his  business  and  has  always  been  at  his  post  of  duty,  true 
to  his  party  principles  and  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  Mr. 
Hunt  is  the  president  of  the  uniform  rank  of  the  Knights  of 
Father  Matthew,  and,  while  this  order  pledges  its  members  to 
discourage  intemperance,  he  is  liberal  in  his  views  bearing  on 
the  subject.  He  is  a great  reader  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  his 
evenings  are  spent  at  home  reading  some  good  book.  Mr. 
Hunt  has  never  married.  He  lives  with  his  mother,  two  brothers 
and  three  sisters  at  No.  1419  North  Jefferson  avenue. 
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Joel  Randall  Burrow,  of  Smith 
Centre,  Kan.,  secretary  of  state,  was 
born  near  Salem,  Marion  county,  111., 
on  July  21,  1853.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  State 
until  1873,  when  he  became  United 
States  mail  sub-contractor  in  Kansas 
and  was  so  engaged  for  a period  of 
seven  years.  In  1874  he  began  the 
mercantile  business  at  Smith  Centre, 

Kan.,  and  continued  this  store  for  two 
years.  In  1880  he  began  to  operate  a 
private  bank  under  the  firm  name  of 
Burrow  & White,  at  Smith  Centre ; in 
1886  he  purchased  his  partner’s  interest  and  organized  the  First 
National  Bank,  with  a capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  with 
himself  as  president.  Mr.  Burrow  has  continued  at  the  head  of 
this  strong  banking  institution  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing financiers  of  the  State.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  secretary  of  state  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Mr.  Burrow  has 
been  an  active  worker  for  the  Republican  party  and  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  convention  in  1900.  The  fife  of  Mr.  Burrow  has 
been  a busy  one  and  his  record  as  a banker  and  business  man  is 
second  to  none  in  Kansas.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  through- 
out the  State  and  his  election  to  the  high  position  which  he  now 
fills. is  but  a just  recognition  of  his  talents. 

William  J.  Lemp,  deceased,  one  of 
the  extensive  operators  in  the  brewing 
interests  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1836.  He 
is  a son  of  Adam  Lemp  who  came 
to  America  in  1836,  and  settled  in 
St.  Louis  in  1838,  becoming  one  of  the 
pioneer  brewers  in  the  city.  Here  he 
began  business  on  a small  scale  on  the 
east  side  of  Second  street,  between 
Walnut  and  Elm,  and  was  the  first  in 
St.  Louis  to  brew  the  kind  of  beer 
known  as  “lager.”  The  son,  Wil- 
liam J.  Lemp,  spent  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  life  in  the  Fatherland,  and  in  1848  was  brought  by 
his  father  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
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finishing  his  education  at  the  St.  Louis  University.  He  was 
first  employed  in  his  father's  business,  which  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  acquired  such  a knowledge  of 
its  affairs  as  to  warrant  his  appointment  as  foreman.  He  later 
became  manager,  and  in  this  capacity,  his  executive  ability 
placed  the  concern  upon  a basis  of  great  prosperity.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Lemp  joined  the  Third  regi- 
ment of  the  United  States  reserves,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service  as  orderly  sergeant  of  his  company  in  the  fall  of  1861. 
His  father’s  death  occurring  one  year  later,  he  assumed  full 
control  of  his  business,  with  an  energy  and  enterprise  which  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  his  quiet  and  retiring  nature.  The  in-  f 
creasing  demands  for  the  product  of  this  plant  made  it  neces- 
sary to  change  the  location,  and  now  the  buildings  on  the  tract 
between  Cherokee  street  and  Thirteenth  street  and  Lemp  avenue 
of  five  blocks,  make  one  think  of  a little  city,  with  its  population 
of  seven  hundred  employes,  its  railway  trains,  and  its  smoke 
stacks.  The  shipping  yards  cover  -ten  blocks  near  the  river,  and 
over  six  hundred  refrigerator  cars  are  in  constant  service.  Many 
shipping  stations  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  to  aid 
in  the  transportation  of  the  product  to  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  artificial  ice  are  manufactured  daily  by  this  great  concern. 
William  J.  Lemp  was  the  mind  that  evolved  such  a great  enter- 
prise from  such  humble  beginnings,  and  it  required  great  sagacity 
to  hold  its  own  against  such  extraordinary  competition.  The 
business  was  incorporated  in  1892,  under  the  name  Wm.  J.  Lemp 
Brewing  Company,  with  William  J.  Lemp,  president ; William  J. 
Lemp,  Jr.,  vice  president,  and  Louis  F.  Lemp,  superintendent. 
The  two  latter  are  the  eldest  sons  of  the  erstwhile  president,  and 
since  then  two  other  sons,  Charles  A.  and  Fred  W.,  entered  the 
corporation,  as  treasurer  and  assistant  superintendent  respec- 
tively, Fred  W.  having  since  died  on  December  12,  1901.  Their 
brewing  interests  are  not  confined  to  St.  Louis,  but  they  are 
large  stockholders  in  breweries  in  Texas.  They  are  also  iden- 
tified with  a number  of  ice-plants  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Since  Mr.  Lemp’s  death  on  February  13,  1904, 
the  presidency  of  the  company  remains  open  out  of  respect  to 
Mr.  Lemp.  Mr.  Lemp  was  well  known  to  all  the  business 
men  of  the  city,  and  was  prominently  connected  with  the  active 
life  in  that  connection.  As  a member  of  the  Merchants’  Ex- 
change, he  served  as  vice  president  and  on  important  commit- 
tees for  the  advancement  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city; 
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was  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  a stockholder  in  the  German  Savings  Bank ; and  was 
also  a stockholder  in  various  other  enterprises.  Mr.  Lemp  had  the 
broad  education  and  polish  of  a man  who  had  traveled  exten- 
sively, both  abroad  and  in  his  own  country.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  social  life  of  the  city,  being  a member  of  several  of  the 
principal  organizations  of  St.  Louis.  December  3,  1861,  Mr. 
Lemp  led  to  the  altar  Julia  Feickert,  a lady  of  rare  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  and  their  home  has  been  blessed  by  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Anna  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Konta,  a 
broker  of  St.  Louis;  Hilda,  the  wife  of  Col.  Gustav  Pabst, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Milwaukee  brewer.  The  sons  are  un- 
married, the  youngest,  Edwin  A.,  a graduate  at  Smith’s  Academy, 
of  Washington  University,  and  now  learning  the  brewing  trade, 
and  the  youngest  daughter,  Elsa,  attending  Mary  Institute,  a 
branch  of  the  same  university. 

William  J.  Lemp,  Jr.,  a prominent  manufacturer  of  St.  Louis, 
was  born  in  that  city  August  13,  1867,  and  is  a son  of  William  J. 
and  Julia  Lemp.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louis,  and  at  the  Washington  University,  in  which  institution 
he  took  a scientific  course  in  order  to  fit  himself  to  take  part  in 
the  constantly  increasing  business  his  father  had  established 
in  St.  Louis.  He  afterward  attended  for  a short  time,  the 
United  States  Brewers’  Academy,  of  New  York  city,  and  then 
took  his  place  in  the  company.  Endowed  by  nature  with  many 
of  those  qualities  which  characterized  his  father,  Mr.  Lemp  was 
not  long  in  demonstrating  the  fact  that  he  was  eminently  able 
to. take  a prominent  part  in  the  management  of  the  great  brewing 
plant,  and  when  but  a young  man,  became  superintendent,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  vice  president,  of  the  corporation.  Mr. 
Lemp  has  an  enterprise  and  sagacity  in  business,  and  an  executive 
ability  almost  extraordinary,  and  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration with  a steady  hand,  and  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  is 
in  no  way  diminished  since  the  death  of  his  father  is  a compli- 
ment to  his  splendid  capabilities.  Mr.  Lemp  has  had  the  best 
of  training  and  educational  advantages,  has  been  surrounded 
by  the  atmosphere  of  successful  business  life,  and  the  activities 
attendant  upon  it,  and  adding  to  this  the  qualifications  so  plente- 
ously  bestowed  by  Nature,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  future  holds 
yet  greater  success  for  him.  Mr.  Lemp  is  unpretentious,  con- 
servative, and  tactful,  quick  to  see  and  take  advantage  of  the 
auspicious  moment,  and  firm  in  his  decisions.  He  is  very  artis- 
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tic  and  refined  in  his  tastes,  and  has  adorned  his  beautiful  resi- 
dence with  treasures  from  the  Orient.  Mr.  Lemp  has  great  fond- 
ness for  horses,  but  his  inclinations  have  never  been  for  the 
derby,  preferring  the  quiet  out-of-door  sport  of  the  saddle,  or 
the  coach  and  four.  Mr.  Lemp  holds  membership  in  the  St. 
Louis  Jockey  club,  the  Mercantile  club,  the  St.  Louis  club,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Ancient,  -Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

John  M.  Wood,  attorney  at  law,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  a native  of  Kentucky, 
having  been  born  in  Franklin  county 
of  that  State  in  1850.  When  he  was 
about  five  years  old  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  settling  in  Clark 
county.  Here  Mr.  Wood  grew  to  man- 
hood and  after  attending  Lagrange 
College  he  entered  the  office  of  the  late 
Judge  Turner,  at  Kahoka,  where  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  In  1878  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  opened  an 
office  of  his  own.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  represent  Clark  county 
in  the  legislature.  Although  a young  man  he  won  the  confi- 
dence of  his  constituents  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1882  and  again 
in  1884.  During  the  session  of  1885  he  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  removed  to  Jefferson  City.  At  the  expiration  of  his  four 
year  term  he  located  in  St.  Louis  where  he  has  ever  since — ex- 
cept what  time  he  was  on  the  bench — been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Eighth  judicial  circuit  by  Governor  Stone  and  served  two  years, 
when  he  formed  a partnership  with  Judge  Douglas  that  was  dis- 
solved by  the  election  of  Douglas  to  the  circuit  judgeship  in 
1900.  Mr.  Wood  is  a member  of  the  Jefferson  club;  the  St. 
Louis  bar  association,  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South.  In  all  these  organizations  he  has 
a high  standing  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  membership.  In 
1886  Mr.  Wood  and  Miss  Margaret  McKee,  of  Clark  county, 
Mo.,  were  married,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  three 
daughters.  Mr.  Wood  is  a man  with  the  judicial  instinct  and  is 
well  versed  in  the  “intricacies  of  the  law.”  He  is  exceptionally 
strong  as  an  advocate  and  has  a good  clientage  whose  interests 
are  his  chief  concern. 
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Thomas  Skinker,  born  March  20th,  1805,  in  Fauquier  county, 
Va.,  was  descended  from  Samuel  Skinker,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  Old  Dominion.  He  was  educated  at  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College,  Virginia,  at  Union  College,  New  York,  and  at  Judge 
Tucker’s  Law  School  at  Winchester,  Va.  He  practiced  law  for 
a few  years  at  his  county  town  of  Warrenton.  A newer  country 
seeming  to  offer  better  opportunities  for  an  enterprising  nature 
like  his,  he  emigrated  in  1832  to  Mississippi  where  he  became  a 
cotton  planter.  In  1838,  without  giving  up  his  plantation,  he 
moved  his  home  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  practiced  law  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Peter  K.  Skinker,  until  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1843.  In  that  year  he  bought  a tract  of  land  in  St. 
Louis  county,  where  he  founded  a home  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  devoted  himself  to  farming.  With  the  aid  of  a partner  he 
continued  to  carry  on  his  plantation  in  Mississippi  until  1851 
when  he  sold  out  there.  Mr.  Skinker  never  held  a public  office, 
but  his  career  was  nevertheless  a notable  one.  Both  at  the  bar 
and  among  planters  and  farmers  he  was  known  as  a leader.  His 
qualities  of  industry  and  sagacity,  combined  with  incorruptible 
honesty  and  unfailing  good  temper,  aided  by  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, well  qualified  him  for  this.  In  1834  he  married  Jane 
Neilson,  a lady  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  Of  this  marriage  there 
were  born  five  children  who  came  to  maturitv.  Thomas  Skinker 
died  October  2,  1887. 

Thomas  Keith  Skinker,  son  of 
Thomas  Skinker,  was  born  June  9, 

1845,  in  St.  Louis  county,  Mo.  He 
studied  at  local  schools,  graduated  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  tak- 
ing the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
afterward  attended  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  studied  law  under 
Prof.  John  B.  Minor.  In  1867  at  St. 

Louis  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
his  native  State,  and  in  1876  to  the  bar 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington.  Blessed  with 
good  health  and  encouraged  by  a gen- 
erous clientage,  he  has  practiced  his  profession  with  marked  suc- 
cess. He  has  won  special  reputation  in  dealing  with  county  and 
municipal  bonds,  having  had  a long  and  varied  experience  in 
litigation  of  that  character.  From  1877  to  1884  he  was,  in  addi- 
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tion,  official  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Missouri,  and  during  that  time  prepared  and  published  seventeen 
volumes  of  these  decisions.  In  1893  he  built  the  first  electric 
railway  in  St.  Louis  county.  In  1869  Mr.  Skinker  married  Ber- 
tha, daughter  of  Alexander  Rives,  of  Albemarle  county,  Va., 
who  was  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  afterward  of  the 
United  States  court  of  that  State.  Of  this  marriage  there  are 
three  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  the  latter,  Charles  R. 
Skinker,  is  now  assistant  city  counselor  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Charles  H.  Huttig,  president  of 
the  Third  National  Bank,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  born  in  Muscatine,  la.  His 
parents  were  Frederick  and  Sophia 
(Schnell)  Huttig,  both  natives  of  Ger- 
many, and  afterward  respected  citizens 
of  this  country.  During  his  boyhood 
he  attended  the  schools  of  his  native 
city,  but  upon  attaining  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  he  left  the  high  school  to 
accept  a position  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
banking  house  of  Cook,  Musser  & 
Company,  of  Muscatine.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  became  a stockholder  in 
the  Huttig  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  and  a little  later 
became  assistant  manager  of  the  establishment.  In  the  fall  of 
1885  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  there  organized  and  incorporated 
the  Huttig  Sash  and  Door  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  pres- 
ident and  general  manager.  The  company  was  incorporated  with 
a paid  up  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  afterward  the 
•accummulation  of  profits  under  Mr.  Huttig’s  management  in- 
creased the  combined  capital  and  surplus  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  excellent  condition  of  affairs  was  the  result 
of  the  activity,  ability  and  sound  business  judgment  of  Mr. 
Huttig.  With  his  quick  perception,  prompt  action,  untiring 
industry,  and  sound  discrimination,  he  built  up  a splendid  in- 
dustry in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  His  rare  business 
qualities  applied  to  any  industrial  enterprise  would  produce  the 
same  result.  Perhaps,  however,  his  superior  business  qualities 
have  found  broader  and  better  scope  in  the  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult mazes  of  modern  banking  enterprises.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank,  after  having 
first  served  as  its  vice  president  for  some  time.  Since  the 
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above  date  the  affairs  of  this  sound  institution  have  been  under 
his  exceptional  management.  Its  excellent  standing  is  largely 
due  to  his  ability  as  a financier.  He  has  been  connected  with 
many  enterprises,  and  has  a high  reputation  for  integrity  and 
fair  methods.  He  is  a director  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust 
Company,  and  in  the  St.  Louis  & Suburban  Railroad  Company, 
and  in  the  American  Central  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  is 
largely  interested  in  the  lumber  industries  of  the  Northwest.  His 
many  excellent  business  gifts  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial  Exposition  and 
to  his  selection  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  state  and  terri- 
torial exhibits.  There  is  not  an  industry  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected that  has  not  felt  the  stimulation  of  his  business  genius  and 
the  force  of  his  practical  judgment.  The  public  has  learned  to 
appreciate  his  sterling  qualities.  When  the  Citizens’  Smoke 
Abatement  association  was  organized,  he  was  elected  its  secre- 
tary, and  was  continued  in  the  position  for  three  years  to  the 
permanent  good  of  that  organization.  Such  a man  could  not  long 
remain  out  of  the  public  service.  Years  ago,  upon  reaching 
his  majority,  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
at  first  took  an  active  interest  and  part  in  the  various  political 
contests ; but  after  a time  business  crowded  all  this  to  the  back- 
ground. Owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  business  engagements  he 
was  forced  to  decline  some  years  ago  a congressional  nomination 
in  the  old  Eighth  district.  But  he  could  not  always  thus  escape 
public  duty.  In  1891  he  was  urged  to  accept  a nomination  to 
the  St.  Louis  school  board,  and  having  done  so  received  at  the 
election  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  in  the  field.  As 
such  officer  he  served  four  and  a half  years,  the  last  two  years  as 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  the  most  important 
of  the  board.  Since  1896,  when  the  Democratic  party  divided  on 
the  question  of  money,  he  has  adhered  to  the  wing  which  advo- 
cates a single  monetary  standard.  He  regarded  the  reasoning 
of  the  other  wing  as  fallacious  and  unsound.  Mr.  Huttig  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  reached  the  degree 
of  Knight  Templar.  He  is  a member  of  the  St.  Louis  and  the 
Noonday  clubs,  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Merchants  Exchange. 
He  is  broad,  humane  and  sympathetic,  but  is  not  inclined  to  her- 
ald his  benevolent  qualities  to  the  world.  He  is  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  all  worthy  public  enterprises.  He  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  higher  American  citizenship.  In  1892  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Musser,  of  Muscatine,  la., 
a daughter  of  Peter  Musser,  who  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  build- 
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ing  up  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  region  and 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  white  pine  land  in  the 
United  States.  Airs.  Huttig  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Abus- 
catine,  la.,  and  at  Highland  Park  Seminary,  near  Chicago,  111. 
She  has  many  graceful  accomplishments. 

Paul  Young,  Jr.,  recorder  of  deeds 
for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Alo.,  was 
born  in  that  city,  July  6,  i860,  and  is 
the  son  of  Paul  and  Caroline  (Sicking) 
Young.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left 
the  public  schools  and  after  taking  a 
complete  course  in  Jones’  Commercial 
College  he  became  associated  with  his 
father,  who  was  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing ice  dealer  of  St.  Louis,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Paul  Young  & Son. 
Afte-r  the  dissolution  of  this  firm, 
some  years  later,  Paul,  Jr.,  found  sev- 
eral good  positions  open  to  him.  He 
accepted  that  of  bookkeeper  in  the  Helmbacher  Rolling  Mills, 
and  after  abandoning  this  position  he  was  successively  a deputy 
in  the  city  assessor’s  office  for  eight  years ; chief  deputy  in  the 
office  of  excise  commissioner  for  four  years ; and  manager  of  the 
Bremen  Brewery,  which  position  he  resigned  when  elected  re- 
corder of  deeds  in  1902.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  a di- 
rector in  the  Helmbacher  Rolling  Mills.  On  Alav  6,  1884,  he 
was  married  to  Aliss  Alarie,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Michael  Helmbacher,  the 
founder  of  the  mills.  Politically  Air. 

Young  is  a Democrat  and  never  hesi- 
tates to  defenel  his  political  convictions. 

In  numerous  campaigns  he  has  been 
an  active  participant  and  he  is  a famil- 
iar figure  at  the  conventions  of  his 
party.  He  is  a member  of  the  Jefifer- 
son  club,  the  Catholic  Knights  of, 

America,  and  the  Catholic  church. 

His  father,  Paul  Young,  Sr.,  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  his  boyhood  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  was  one  of  the 
best  known  ice  dealers  in  the  city, 
politics  in  his  younger  days  and  was  a member  of  the  first  house 
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of  delegates.  He  is  now  in  the  recorder’s  office  with  his 
son. 

Edward  Butler,  Jr.,  son  of  Col. 

Edward  Butler,  the  veteran  horse 
shoer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in 
that  city,  July  17,  1864.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  in  which  he  received 
a good,  practical  education  and  upon 
leaving  school  learned  the  trade  of 
horse  shoer.  Mr.  Butler  is  a fine  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
adhering  closely  to  one  thing  and  not 
becoming  discouraged  by  obstacles. 

When  he  started  into  business  it  was 
with  one  small  shop  at  No.  106  South 
Tenth  street.  In  1886  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  Edward  But- 
ler & Son.  When  the  elder  Mr.  Butler  retired  in  1856  the  firm 
was  operating  six  shops  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  son 
continued  the  business,  retaining  the  old  firm  name,  and  now  has 
eight  shops,  all  doing  a good  business.  To  ascertain  the  reasons 
for  this  phenomenal  success  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a casual 
examination  of  the  way  in  which  he  conducts  his  shops,  all  of 
which  are  under  his  personal  supervision.  Nothing  but  the  best 
talent  is  employed  and  no  job  is  allowed  to  leave  one  of  his  shops 
in  an  imperfect  condition.  His  patrons  always  receive  full  value 
for  their  money,  consequently  "they  tell  their  friends  and  come 
again.  Mr.  Butler  is  a member  and  one  of  the  directors  and 
vice  president  of  the  Kinloch  Jockey  club.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Master  Horse  Shoers  National  Protective  association.  In 
1886  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Keating,  a daughter  of  Judge 
William  Keating,  who  in  his  day  was  a prominent  figure  in  the 
politics  and  history  of  St.  Louis. 

George  Judd  Tansey,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  born  March  25,  1865, 
Alton,  111. ; parents,  Robert  Park  Tansey,  and  Maria  Mangum 
Tansey ; removed  with  his  parents  to  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  five, 
since  which  time  he  has  resided  in  that  city.  Attended  the  St. 
Louis  Stoddard  school  and  St.  Louis  high  school,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  June,  1884.  Entered  Cornell  University  at  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.,  the  fall  of  1884;  graduated  from  that  institution 
June,  1888,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters;  while  in  the 
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college  was  a member  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity  and  com- 
mencement speaker.  Entered  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  fall  of 
1888;  was  admitted  to  practice  law  June,  1889.  Assistant  secre- 
tary and  auditor  of  the  St.  Louis  Transfer  Company  June,  1889. 
to  March,  1890.  March,  1890,  to  April,  1899,  practiced  law  as 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Laughlin,  Kern  & Tansey,  and  Laughlin 
& Tansey,  and  Laughlin,  Tansey  & Laughlin.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  the  latter  part  of  1899  he  was  chosen  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Transfer  Company  to  succeed 
his  father  in  this  position.  In  the  year  1901  was  elected  first 
vice  president  of  the  Merchants  Exchange,  and  in  1902,  presi- 
dent of  that  tody ; director  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Company,  Boatmen’s  Bank,  Merchant’s  Insurance  Company, 
Granite  Bi-Metallic  Mining  Company,  and  a member  of  the  Noon- 
day, Mercantile,  Officemen  and  Jockey  clubs. 

John  P.  Collins,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
a leading  undertaker  and  State  senator 
from  St.  Louis  city,  was  born  there  on 
January  6,  1867,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  city.  On 
March  1,  1888,  he  began  the  undertak- 
ing business  and  has  continued  in  this 
line  to  the  present  time.  He  has  served 
two  terms  as  school  director  of  St. 
Louis,  first  to  fill  an  unexpired  term 
and  in  1893  was  elected  to  succeed 
himself  for  a four  year  term.  In  1900 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  for 
a term  of  four  years  and  is  now  filling 
this  office.  Mr.  Collins  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  is  an  active  member  of  the  order.  He  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  public  affairs  and  has  been  a delegate  to  the 
Democratic  State  and  city  conventions  since  he  attained  his 
majority. 

Frank  Hall  of  Colorado  is  a native  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(See  portrait.)  He  removed  to  the  Rocky  mountain  region  in 
i860,  and  has  been  prominently  identified  with  Colorado  since  its 
organization  as  a Territory.  In  1866  he  received  the  appointment 
of  secretary  of  the  Territory  from  President  Johnson,  and  was 
twice  honored  with  reappointment  by  President  Grant,  holding 
that  responsible  office  for  a total  of  eight  years,  much  to  his 
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credit.  During  nearly  all  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Colorado, 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  daily  press,  and  has  wielded  a 
strong  influence  over  every  branch  of  domestic  progress.  In 
1893  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Denver,  and*  two 
years  later  became  treasurer  of  Arapahoe  county,  in  which 
several  offices  he  fully  warranted  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Much 
of  his  time  from  1887  to  1893  was  spent  in  writing  a history  of 
Colorado,  comprising  four  volumes  of  about  six  hundred  pages 
each.  His  familiarity  with  State  affairs,  his  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Historical  society,  his  recognized  literary 
ability,  and  his  ripeness  of  learning  and  breadth  of  judgment  emi- 
nently fit  him  for  any  position  to  which  he  might  aspire. 

Insley  L.  Dayhoff,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, was  born  in  Howesville,  Clay 
county,  Ind.,  October  17,  1867,  and 
two  years  later,  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Greene  county,  Ind.,  where  he 
. was  reared.  Mr.  Davhoff  has  been 
thoroughly  educated,  having  attended 
the  common  schools  of  Greene  county, 

Ind.,  the  high  school  at  Worthington, 

Ind.,  the  normal  school  at  Bloomfield, 

Ind:,  the  De  Pauw  university  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Emporia,  Kan.,  and  has  also  studied 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  in  his  native  State.  In  1887 
he  came  to  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  engaged  in  teaching  and  served  as 
county  superintendent  of  Reno  county  from  1897  to  1903,  re- 
signing this  position  to  become  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Mr.  Davhoff  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  has  made  school  supervision 
a study.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
interests  of  his  party.  He  is  a Mason  of  the  Thirty-second  de- 
gree, a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  an  Odd  Fellow,  a Modern 
Woodman,  and  a member  of  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Day- 
hoff  is  well  fitted  by  nature  and  training  for  the  prominent  po- 
sition he  now  holds  and  is  one  of  the  leading  educational  workers 
of  the  West.  His  ability  has  been  recognized  both  by  the  state 
and  the  national  association.  He  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Kansas  Educator,  one  of  the  leading  school  journals  of  the 
United  States. 
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William  Agnew  Johnston,  of  To- 
peka, Kan.,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  was  born  in  Oxford,  Ont., 
July  24,  1848,  there  remained  until  six- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1864  he  came  to 
Rockford,  111.,  there  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  academy,  and  for 
the  next  three  years  taught  school  in 
Appleton  City,  Mo.  He  then  read  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Minneapolis, 
Kan.,  in  1872,  and  remained  in  that  city 
during  the  active  years  of  his  practice. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture from  Ottawa  county,  serving  one 
term,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  and  served  four 
years.  From  1879  1°  x88o  he  was  assistant  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Kansas, 'and  in  1880  he  was  elected  attorney 
general  of  Kansas  and  re-elected  in  1882.  He  was  elected  to  the 
supreme  court  in  1884  to  succeed  Judge  David  J.  Brewer,  and 
became  chief  justice  in  January,  1903,  by  virtue  of  seniority  in 
point  of  service.  Judge  Johnston  is  a prominent  Mason  and 
affiliates  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  following  tribute 
is  from  the  pen  of  Judge  J.  S.  West,  executive  clerk  of  the  guber- 
natorial department:  '‘William  A.  Johnston,  lawyer,  member 
of  the  legislature,  attorney  general,  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  now  chief  justice.  This  is  the  menu,  garnished 
with  favorable  mention  for  governor,  federal  judge  and  United 
States  senator  which  the  Fates  have  supplied  Judge  Johnston  for 
some  twenty-five  years.  Beginning  in  those  days  when  the 
Republican  party  had  no  successful  opposition  in  Kansas,  going 
steadily  on  during  the  period  of  tempests  and  wrecks,  and  still 
on  through  the  years  of  returning  and  assured  placidity,  the  sub- 
ject of  these  lines  now  has  some  four  years  to  serve  as  chief  jus- 
tice before  the  formality  of  a renomination  and  re-election  will 
become  necessary.  When  it  is  once  fully  understood  that  in 
this  place  involving  legal  work,  the  seeker  deems  his  endorse- 
ments incomplete  until  that  of  the  chief  justice  is  obtained,  and 
if  he  happens  to  possess  his  personal  friendship  and  confidence 
he  will  find  in  him  as  interested  and  painstaking  a supporter  as 
if  the  applicant  were  one  born  to  the  purple.  Another  element  of 
strength  is  his  moral  stamina.  Search  the  reports  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  many  years  he  has  been  delivering  opinions  and 
you  will  find  that  on  all  moral  questions  he  is  squarely  planted  on 
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the  higher  planes.  Not  that  he  twists  or  distorts  the  law  there- 
unto, but  he  is  fearlessly  there  where  the  law  abides  with  him, 
and  he  never  attempts  to  slide  the  law  down  hill  to  catch  a whiff 
of  local  or  popular  sentiment.  While  companionable  and  mixa- 
ble,  he  never  in  any  way  compromises  his  character  and  reputa- 
tion as  an  exemplary  man  and  citizen  and  an  officer  above 
reproach.  As  a jurist  he  has  grown  since  the  days  when  as  a 
young  practitioner  he  convinced  juries  and  won  cases  in  district 
court ; since  as  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  slate  he  briefed  and 
argued  great  cases  successfully  and  gave  opinions  which  set  the 
mark  for  all  his  successors,  and  during  his  long  service  on  the 
supreme  bench.  As  its  chief  justice  he  is  precisely  where  his 
state  wishes  him  to  be  until  such  time  as  an  opportunity  for  still 
higher  service  comes.” 

William  H.  Barnes,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  secretary  of  the  State  Horticul- 
ture society,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  November  1,  1845,  and  remained 
there,  and  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  until  six- 
teen years  of  age.  He  then  taught 
school  one  term  in  Paulding  county, 

O.,  one  term  in  Newton  county,  Ind., 
spent  eight  months  in  Iroquois  county, 

111.,  and  then  returned  to  his  native 
city.  He  enlisted  as  a private  on 
March  25,  1864,  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
New  York  independent  battery  of  light 
artillery,  Captain  Roemer,  and  served 
until  June  23,  1865,  having  been  at  Second  Cold  Harbor,  nine 
months  before  Petersburg  and  in  the  last  fighting  at  Fort  Sted- 
man.  He  was  twice  wounded.  When  the  war  closed  Mr. 
Barnes  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  August,  1865,  removed  to 
Ford  county,  111.,  purchased  a farm,  and  on  November  19,  1865, 
married  Clarissa  G.  Anderson.  Mr.  Barnes  remained  in  Illinois 
until  1870,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  city  and  a few  months 
later  located  in  Anderson  county,  Kan.  In  1873  he  removed  to 
Montgomery  county,  engaged  in  raising  and  shipping  small 
fruits,  flowers  and  similar  products  until  1895,  when  he  ac- 
cepted his  present  position  at  Topeka.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a member 
of  Lincoln  post,  No.  1,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Topeka, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Select  Knights,  the 
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Methodist  church  and  the  Republican  party.  His  wife,  six  sons 
and  two  daughters,  are  all  living  and  enjoying  life.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  commission  to  the  pan-American  Expo- 
sition, taking  two  silver  and  three  bronze  medals,  and  five  diplo- 
mas on  Kansas  fruits  which  he  exhibited  there. 

George  Perry  Grimsley,  of  To- 
peka, Kan.,  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  of  Kansas,  professor  of  geol- 
ogy and  natural  history  in  Washburn 
College,  geologist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  assistant  geologist  on  the 
University  Geological  Survey  of  Kan- 
sas, and  assistant  geologist  on  the 
Michigan  State  survey,  was  born  in 
Granville,  O.,  February  21,  1868, 

and  there  resided  until  1885.  He  was 
educated  in  the  primary  branches  in 
his  native  city,  graduating  from  the 
high  school  in  1885,  and  then  entered 
the  Ohio  State  University,  graduating  in  1890  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  receiving  the  Master’s  degree  from  his 
alma  mater  in  1891.  He  then  took  a post  graduate  course  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore,  and  in  1894  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  this  famous  institution. 
In  1895  he  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  for  four  months  was  con- 
nected with  the  Van  Denberg  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Industries. 
He  then  took  a special  and  advanced  course  in  chemistry  at  the 
State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  1895  came  to  Topeka 
to  fill  the  chair  of  geology  and  natural  history  in  Washburn  Col- 
lege and  has  remained  in  charge  of  these  branches  since  that 
time.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Grimsley  has 
become  associated  with  many  organizations  in  connection  with 
his  profession,  being  a fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ; 
member  of  the  National  Geographical  society  and  a member  of 
the  Phi  Kapa  Psi  fraternity.  He  is  also  a Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  has  charge  of  the 
Kansas  mineral  display  at  the  St.  Louis  fair. 
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Bernard  B.  Smyth,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  curator  of  the  Kansas  State 
museum  and  Goss  ornithological  col- 
lection, was  born  in  County  Cavan, 

Ireland,  March  8,  1843,  and  when  ten 
years  of  age  came  to  Norwalk,  O., 
and  later  to  Howell,  Mich.  In  May, 

1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  H, 

Twenty-third  Illinois  infantry,  known 
as  “Mulligan’s  Irish  Brigade.”  He 
served  as  a private  in  this  command 
until  captured  by  General  Price’s  army 
at  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  September.  He 
was  then  paroled,  sent  to  St.  Louis, 
and  discharged  in  October.  The  authorities  at  Washington 
declared  the  discharge  of  his  regiment  null  and  void  and  the 
command  returned  to  duty.  Mr.  Smyth,  instead  of  rejoining  his 
regiment,  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Ninth  Michigan  infantry,  and 
in  November,  1862,  was  transferred  to  Company  A,  First  United 
States  regular  cavalry,  in  which  he  served  until  discharged  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  November,  1865.  He  was  in  many  of  the 
fiercest  battles  of  the  war,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Manassas  Gap,  Cul- 
peper, Brandy  Station,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Todd’s  Tavern, 
Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Deep  Bottom,  Smithfield,  Winchester, 
Five  Forks,  Sailor’s  Creek,  and  Appomattox.  On  September  19, 
1864,  at  Winchester,  his  horse  was  killed  and  he  was  wounded  in 
the  leg  and  incapacitated  for  several  months ; and  at  Appomattox, 
April  9,  1865,  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning  but  he  was  unhurt.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  his 
home  at  Howell,  Mich.,  where  he  finished  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
printer’s  trade  and  taught  school  winters.  In  1870  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  normal  training  course  at  the  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Ypsilanti,  afterward  teaching  in  the  graded  schools 
of  the  State  for  several  years.  In  1874  he  settled  in  Barton  county, 
Kan.,  and  prospered  as  a farmer  and  teacher  until  1880,  when  he 
removed  to  Topeka  where  he  taught  school  and  worked  at  the 
printing  business  until  1888.  He  was  then  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  and  later  curator  of  the  Goss 
ornithological  collection.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  curator  of 
the  Kansas  State  Museum  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  curator  of 
the  Goss  collection.  These  positions  he  now  holds. 
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George  A.  Clark,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  state  printer,  was  born  in 
Mexico,  Mo.,  December  27,  1856.  When  a mere  infant  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Rolla,  Mo. ; in  1867  he  removed  to  Hartville, 
Mo.;  three  years  later  located  at  Gilmer,  Texas;  and  in  1872 
returned  to  Mexico,  Mo.  In  1878  he  came  to  Topeka,  where  he 
became  foreman  and  telegraph  editor  on  the  Daily  Common- 
wealth, having  learned  the  printer’s  trade  at  Hartville  and  Mex- 
ico. Mr.  Clark  remained  on  the  C ommonzvealth  until  the  spring 
of\  1883,  when  he  removed  to  Junction  City,  established  the 
Weekly  Republican  and  successfully  conducted  this  paper  until 
1900.  He  was  appointed  in  1895  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  State  Charitable  Institutions  and  held  the  position  for  two 
and  a half  years.  In  1898  he  was  elected  secretary  of  state  and 
filled  this  position  with  much  credit  until  January,  1903.  The 
legislature  of  1903  elected  him  state  printer  and  he  is  now  filling 
that  position.  Mr.  Clark  is  prominently  identified  with  many 
secret  orders,  holding  membership -in  the  Masons,  Modern  Wood- 
men, the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Select 
Knights.  He  is  a member  of  the  Universalist  church.  Mr. 
Clark  is  one  of  the  strong  men  of  Kansas  and  his  popularity  is  as 
widespread  as  his  acquaintance. 

William  L.  A.  Johnson,  of  To- 
peka, Kan.,  secretary  of  the  State  Soci- 
ety of  Labor  and  Industry  and  ex-officio 
commissioner  of  labor  of  Kansas,  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Leavenworth  county, 
Kan.,  January  19,  1863.  He  was 

reared  in  his  native  county,  attending 
the  country  schools  and  the  schools  at 
Leavenworth  city.  When  only  thir- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  left  an  orphan 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  in  1876 
he  located  on  a farm  in  Chautauqua 
county,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  He  then  went  to  Trinidad, 
Colo.,  for  one  year;  thence  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  for  one  year; 
then  to  Hillsboro,  N.  M.,  where  for  a year  he  was  employed  by 
the  Hillsboro  Placer  Mining  Company;  next  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  at  Rio  Del  Norte ; he  then  located  in  Hillsboro, 
Tex.,  in  the  cotton  ginning  business;  in  the  spring  of  1883  he 
went  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  boiler 
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making  until  1888.  During  1887-88  he  was  engaged  in  building 
water  works  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  as 
foreman  for  the  Mid-Continent  Boiler  Works.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1888  he  became  superintendent  for  E.  Sutphin  & Company, 
iron  contractors,  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  ip  charge  of  their  work 
at  Marshall,  Tex.  ,and  at  Fort  Payne,  Ala.  In  1889  he  located 
at  Topeka  as  an  employe  of  the  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  and  later  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  was  so  engaged  until  May, 
1893,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Boiler  Makers,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City.  He  was 
re-elected  to  this  position  in  1894,  at  which  time  the  term  Of  office 
was  extended  to  two  years.  He  was  again  elected  in  1896,  and  in 
March,  1897,  resigned  this  position  to  become  commissioner  of 
labor  of  Kansas,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Leedy.  At  the  special  session  of  the  Kansas  legislature,  held  in 
1898,  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry  was  created,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  labor  associations  and  societies, 
and  power  to  elect  a commissioner  of  labor  was  delegated  to  this 
body.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  author  of  this  law  and  was  elected 
to  his  present  position  in  1899,  and  re-elected  in  1901  and  1903. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Master  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen,  Elks,  Ancient  Order  of  Pyramids, 
Equitable  Union,  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  and  the  Iron 
Ship  Builders  of  America.  His  religious  preferences  are  with  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Johnson  is  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  throughout  the  State  of  Kansas  as  a statistician  and 
student  of  social  and  economic  questions. 

Wilder  S.  Metcalf,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  United  States  pension 
agent,  was  born  at  Milo,  Me.,  September  10,  1855,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  accompanied  his  parents  to  Elyria,  Ohio.  He  was 
reared  at  Elyria,  attended  the  public  schools  and  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For 
the  next  nine  years  he  was  manager  for  a wholesale  firm  at 
Wellington,  O.,  and  then  removed  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  private  banking.  Mr.  Metcalf  has 
taken  a prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  a member  of 
the  council  at  Wellington,  O.,  and  member  of  the  school  board 
at  Lawrence.  In  March,  1902,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
office.  He  has  been  active  in  the  militia  organizations  of  the 
State  in  which  he  has  lived,  holding  the  commission  of  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Ohio  National  Guard  and  is  now  colonel  of  the  First 
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regiment  of  Kansas  National  Guard.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Twentieth  Kansas  regiment  for  the  Spanish-American  war,  he 
was  made  its  major  and  saw  active  service  in  this  capacity  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  When  Funston  was  elevated  from  the 
colonelcy  of  this  regiment  to  the  position  of  brigadier  general, 
Major  Metcalf  became  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  regiment. 
He  continued  to  command  this  regiment  for  six  months  and  was 
brevetted  brigadier  general  by  President  McKinley  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Generals  McArthur  and  Otis.  He  saw  much 
service  in  the  Philippines,  participating  in  the  skirmish  before 
Caloocan,  February  7 ; battle  of  Caloocan  February  10;  defense 
of  Caloocan  from  February  11  to  March  24;  battle  of  Tuliajan 
River,  March  25  ; battle  of  Polo,  March  26 ; battle  of  Maraloo, 
March  27;  battles  of  Bigaa  and  Bocaue,  March  29;  defense  of 
San  Fernando  from  May  23  to  June  26,  which  includes  the 
engagements  of  May  24  and  June  16.  General  Metcalf  was 
wounded  in  the  left  ear  at  the  defense  of  Caloocan,  and  through 
the  right  foot  at  Bocaue.  The  latter  was  a severe  wound  but, 
though  compelled  to  adopt  crutches,  he  retained  command  of  his 
regiment.  On  October  28,  1899,  this  regiment  was  mustered  out 
at  San  Francisco  and  General  Metcalf  returned  to  Kansas. 

Edwin  S.  Cave,  M.  D.,  of  Mexico, 
Mo.,  an  able  and  successful  general 
practitioner  of  medicine  and  a surgeon 
of  note,  was  born  in  Boone  county, 
Mo.,  July  7,  1856;  son  of  William  S. 
and  Margaret  (Harrison)  Cave,  both 
members  of  prominent  and  long-estab- 
lished Missouri  families.  Doctor  Cave 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  State,  then  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  subsequently 
matriculated  at  the  Missouri  Medical 
College  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1884.  He  immediately 
began  his  professional  life  in  Mexico,  Mo.,  has  since  practiced  in 
that  city  with  much  success  and  now  is  one  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians of  Andrian  county.  He  has  been  local  surgeon  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad  for  the  past  twelve  years,  controls  a large  pri- 
vate practice  and  enjoys  a splendid  standing  among  his  profes- 
sional associates.  He  is  a firm  and  sincere  believer  in  the 
advancement  and  progress  of  the  profession  by  organization  and 
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united  efforts  and  is  a stanch  supporter  of  the  medical  societies, 
holding  membership  in  the  Missouri  Medical  association,  of 
which  he  was  corresponding  secretary  for  a term,  the  District 
Medical  society,  of  which  he  has  been  president,  is  now  secre- 
tary and  has  often  acted  in  the  latter  capacity  during  the  past  fif- 
teen years,  and  also  of  the  American  Medical  association.  He 
was  a member  of  the  United  States  Pension  Examining  Board 
tinder  Mr.  Cleveland  and  while,  like  all  good  citizens,  he  takes  a 
disinterested  part  in  political  issues,  yet  he  is  essentially  a phy- 
sician and  devotes  his  abilities  and  energy  to  the  elevation  and 
betterment  of  that  profession  by  faithfully  fulfilling  his  Hippo- 
cratic obligations.  Doctor  Cave  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason, 
Knight  of  Pythias,  Knight  of  the  Maccabees  and  a member  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  married  on  October  12,  1892,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Samuel  French,  a substantial  farmer  of 
Shelbyville,  111.,  and  they  have  four  children,  viz. : Margaret  H., 
Julia  W.,  Edwin  French,  and  Helen. 

William  Draksford  Fonville, 
now  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  and  proprietor 
of  Missouri  Military  Academy,  enjoys 
a distinguished  reputation  in  Southern 
educational  work.  Born  in  Darlington, 

S.  C.,  October  14,  1849,  he  ls  the 
youngest  son  of  John  Averette  and 
Rachel  Sloan  Fonville.  His  father 
was  a life-long  Baptist  minister  and  a 
Southern  planter  of  ante-bellum  times, 
having  moved  from  South  Carolina  to 
Alabama  when  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  only  four  years  old. 

Colonel  Fonville  was  reared  on  a cot- 
ton plantation  in  Lowndes  county,.  Ala.,  attended  private  schools, 
the  best  the  country  could  afford,  and  received  his  diploma  at 
Howard  College,  Marion,  Ala.,  in  June,  1873.  His  proficiency  in 
mathematics  and  the  classics  was  such  as  to  please  the  board  of 
trustees.  Consequently  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  made  commandant  of  cadets  in  that  institution,  which 
places  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  for  two  years,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  superintendence  of  the  Male  High  School 
at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  In  1883  Colonel  Fonville  by  purchase 
became  the  proprietor  and  superintendent  of  Alabama  Military 
Institute,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  where  he  lived  and  labored  success- 
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fully  till  his  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1899.  This 
school  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  that 
section.  In  the  spring  of  1900  Colonel  Fonville  moved  with  his 
•family  to  Missouri  where  he  re-established  at  Mexico  the  old 
Missouri  Military  Academy  which  had  teen  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1896.  In  this  enterprise  Colonel  Fonville  was  associated  as  half 
owner  with  Col.  A.  K.  Yancey  of  Virginia.  The  school  flour- 
ished for  two  years  under  their  united  management  till  Febru- 
ary 4,  1902,  when  Colonel  Yancey  died.  Colonel  Fonville  then 
by  purchase  became  sole  owner  of  the  academy  over  which  he 
has  presided  with  such  ability  and  success  as  to  bring  the  school 
into  favorable  notice  in  more  than  twenty-five  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Colonel  Fonville  has  done  and  is  still  doing  a won- 
derful work  in  the  development  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  The 
men  who  have  been  trained  by  him  and  his  able  corps  of  instruc- 
tors are  now  filling  places  of  honor  and  usefulness  all  over  South- 
land. They  are  heard  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  State  and 
Nation  ; they  are  prominent  as  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  of 
our  grand  country,  as  lawyers,  doctors,  college  presidents, 
supreme  court  judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  other 
life  work.  In  1883  Colonel  Fonville  was  united  in  wedlock  to 
Mary  Winn  Yancey,  daughter  of  Joseph  Albert  and  Mary  Link 
Yancey,  of  Richmond,  Va.  To  this  union  have  been  born  seven 
children:  Neville  Carleton,  Theodosia,  Ruth,  Marion,  Ethel, 
Laclie  Averette,  and  Mary  Gasena.  Ethel  was  borne  away  by 
the  angels  before  she  had  reached  her  fourth  anniversary. 

Lawrence  Monroe  Jones.  Among 
the  great  department  stores  of  the 
West  is  that  of  Jones  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  president. 
He  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  111., 
December  28,  1856.  He  was  educated 
first  at  the  public  schools  and  later  w^as 
graduated  with  distinction  from  Ham- 
ilton College.  He  afterward  taught 
school  several  terms,  but  in  1879  began 
merchandising  at  Parrish,  111.,  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother  Logan.  Their 
first  stock  of  merchandise  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars.  Their  business  during 
the  second  year  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  They 
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were  now  ready  for  a larger  field  of  operations  and  accord- 
ingly purchased  the  largest  store  in  the  county  seat,  Benton. 
The  brothers  had  always  had  a desire  to  take  Horace  Greeley’s 
advice  and  “Go  West”  and  in  1886  they  moved  from  Illinois 
to  Stafford,  Kan.,  engaging  in  the  mercantile  business  there. 
They  soon  built  up  the  largest  business  in  that  part  of  the 
country  and  by  1890  had  outgrown  the  location  and  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  where  they  established  a department  store. 
By  close  application  to  business,  they  built  up  there  the  largest 
general  merchandise  establishment  in  the  State  of  Kansas — in 
fact  again  outgrowing  their  surroundings.  In  September  1895, 
they  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  opened  a large  department 
store  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Main  streets.  Their  progress 
here  was  rapid  and  by  adding  one  building  after  another  they  had, 
by  1899,  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  the  city.  In 
November,  1899,  their  entire  store  and  stock  of  merchandise  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  nothing  daunted,  while  the  fire  was  still 
burning,  they  contracted  for  buildings  near  Twelfth,  on  Main 
street,  and  by  throwing  the  buildings  together  had,  within  three 
weeks  after  the  fire,  a larger  store  than  ever.  The  business  at 
this  point  has  been  a phenomenal  success  and  the  firm  now  have 
the  entire  block  on  Main  street  from  Twelfth  to  Thirteenth  streets 
and  the  largest  department  store  in  the  United  States  west  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Jones  takes  great  interest  in  all  movements  for 
the  improvement  of  Kansas  City.  He  has  a good  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  is  widely  known  as  an  attractive  and  forceful  speaker 
and  has  many  invitations  for  addresses  on  various  subjects. 

William  Stone  Woods,  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  bankers  and  financiers  in  the 
West,  was  born  November  1,  1840,  in 
the  city  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  in  Colum- 
bia and  graduated  at  the  State 
University  in  1861.  He  attended  med- 
ical lectures  at  St.  Louis  Medical  col- 
lege in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  and 
graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Philadelphia  March,  1864.  He 
practiced  medicine  in  Monroe  county 
five  years,  when  he  retired  and  went  into  the  mercantile  business 
at  Paris,  Mo.  In  1869  he  established  the  Rocheport  Savings 
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Bank  of  Rocheport,  Mo.,  and  managed  the  same  for  thirteen 
years  most  successfully;  in  1881  he  moved  to  Kansas  City  and 
organized  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Grimes,  Woods, 
La  Force  & Company ; later  purchased  a controlling  interest  in 
the  Kansas  City  Savings  association,  and  became  its  president. 
This  was  re-organized  in  1884  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  and  its  capital  increased  to  $200,000.  In  1887  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  was  merged  into  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  its  capital  increased  to  $1,000,000;  its  deposits  are  now 
$30,000,000.  The  stock  readily  sells  for  $350  on  a par  valuation 
of  $100.  The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  is  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  best  managed  banks  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  second  largest  financial  establishment  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  suc- 
cess is  due  in  a large  measure  to  its  president,  W.  S.  Woods.  He 
stands  high  in  the  community,  both  as  a citizen  and  as  a financier. 

George  W.  Lubice,  an  eminent 
jurist  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in 
that  city  February  22,  1845.  His 

parents,  William  and  Catherine  (Penn- 
ingroth)  Lubke,  were  both  natives  of 
Hanover,  Germany,  but  became 
acquainted  and  were  married  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  His  father  joined  the  pro- 
cession of  gold  hunters  in  1849  an^ 
crossed  the  plains  to  California. 
Shortly  after  his  father  left  St.  Louis 
his  mother  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  fell  victims  of  the  cholera 
epidemic,  leaving  him  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  four  years.  He  was  then  taken  by  some  of  his  relatives 
living  in  Washington  county,  111.,  where  he  received  his  first 
instruction  in  the  district  schools.  Returning  to  St.  Louis  he 
completed  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  private  acade- 
mies of  that  city,  after  which  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Henry 
Hitchcock  and  began  the  study  of  law.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  about  the  same  time  his  preceptor, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant  general  in  the 
army  and  assigned  to  duty  as  judge  advocate  on  General  Sher- 
man’s stafif.  Mr.  Lubke,  still  under  twenty  years  of  age,  joined 
the  Eleventh  Missouri  militia,  and  soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  saw  some  active  military  service  in  General  Smith’s  division 
in  repelling  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by  Gen.  Sterling  Price.  As 
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soon  as  peace  was  restored  Mr.  Lubke  opened  a law'  office  and 
during  the  years  following  the  war  was  engaged  in  active  prac- 
tice. Although  a young  man  he  soon  acquired  a high  standing 
at  the  bar  and  the  reputation  which  he  established  marked  him 
out  as  a suitable  candidate  for  judicial  honors.  Accordingly,  in 
1883  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court, 
where  he  served  one  term,  retiring  from  the  bench  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  very  best  circuit  judges  St.  Louis  ever 
has  had.  Judge  Lubke  has  a large  clientage,  being  the  attorney 
for  a number  of  corporations,  among  which  is  the  Lincoln  Trust 
Company,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  directors  as  well  as  attorney. 
In  1868  he  was  married  to  Miss  Henrietta  Luttercord,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a prominent  merchant  of  St.  Louis.  George  W.  Lubke,  Jr., 
a son  born  to  this  marriage,  December  16,  1869,  is  now  one  of  the 
promising  young  attorneys  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  Smith’s  Academy,  the  Washington  University  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia. 
After  leaving  college  he  read  law  with  his  father  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  department  of  Washington  University,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  February,  1891.  He  at  once  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and,  like  his  father,  has  acquired 
a high  reputation  as  a lawyer.  Mr.  Lubke,  Jr.,  is  prominently 
connected  with  various  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Young  People’s  Christian 
Endeavor  society  of  Missouri.  In  1892  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Berenice  Woods,  daughter  of  D.  W.  Woods,  treasurer  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  Publishing  Company. 

James  Campbell,  a successful 
broker  and  distinguished  railroad  man, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the 
year  1848.  When  he  was  about  two 
years  of  age  his  parents  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  located  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

There  he  continued  to  live  with  his 
parents  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  war,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  messenger  on  the  staff 
of  General  Fremont.  So  thoroughly 
were  his  services  appreciated  that  when 
General  Fremont  was  relieved  of  his  command,  he  took  young 
Campbell  with  him  to  New  York  and  initiated  him  in  the  broker- 
VIIc-15 
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age  business.  This  experience  proved  of  great  value  to  him  in 
after  years,  as  it  may  be  considered  the  start  of  his  successful 
business  career.  Previous  to  1866,  when  General  Fremont 
acquired  a controlling  interest  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Railroad,, 
now  known  as  the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Railroad,  Mr. 
Campbell  had  devoted  all  of  his  spare  time  to  study  of  civil  engi- 
neering, intending  to  follow  that  occupation  as  a business.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  service  of  General  Fremont,  he  secured  a posi- 
tion with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad  as  assistant 
engineer,  and  continued  with  the  same  and  the  Iron  Mountain 
railroad  until  1871.  He  then  secured  the  appointment  of  chief 
engineer  of  the  old  Kansas  City,  Memphis  & Mobile  Railroad  and 
held  the  position  until  1874.  He  was  now  firmly  grounded  in 
the  art  of  railroad  enterprises,  and  was  known  to  all  the  leading 
railway  managers  of  the  country  as  a rising  railroad  promoter  of 
great  promise.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  receiver  for  the  North- 
western Street  Railroad  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  now  carrying  on 
operations  under  the  name,  Mound  City  Street  Railway.  This- 
introduced  him  to  a somewhat  different  line  of  railway  enter- 
prise ; but  his  previous  hard  study  and  exacting  experience 
enabled  him  to  compass  great  reforms  and  results ; and  unques- 
tionably the  present  splendid  street  railway  system  of  the  city  is 
due  in  a great  measure  to  his  skill,  energy  and  superior  manage- 
ment. After  the  completion  of  the  receivership,  Mr.  Campbell 
embarked  in  the  occupation  of  stock  and  bond  brokerage  and  gave 
special  attention  to  promising  local  securities.  Under  his  active 
and  observant  management  there  has  been  built  up  since  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  brokerage  establishments  in  the 
West.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  soundest  and 
most  substantial  business  men  of  the  great  middle  West.  Not 
infrequently  the  promoters  of  various  large  enterprises,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  and 
the  exercise  of  superior  and  exceptional  skill  and  ripe  experience, 
consult  with  him  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  his  judgment. 
Thus  it  was,  that  when  the  great  fair  was  projected  Mr.  Campbell 
was  pointed  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  one  of  its  directors,  and 
he  was  accordingly  chosen.  The  auspicious  opening  of  this 
marvelous  enterprise,  its  scope,  its  magnitude,  its  varied  attrac- 
tions and  its  extraordinary  beauty,  are  in  no  small  degree  the 
result  of  his  surpassing  genius  for  organization  and  practical' 
results. 
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Julius  S.  Walsh,  who  for  more 
than  a third  of  a century  has  been 
a prominent  figure  in  the  financial  cir- 
cles of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  that 
city  December  1,  1842,  and  is  of  Irish 
and  French  extraction,  his  parents 
being  Edward  and  Isabella  (de  Man) 

Walsh.  His  father  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  his  native  Isle  in  1815.  He 
first  settled  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  but  in 
1824  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  where 
he  established  the  firm  of  J.  & E. 

Walsh.  He  died  in  1866.  Julius  S. 

Walsh  was  educated  at  the  St.  Louis 
University  and  St.  Joseph’s  College,  of  Bardstown,  Ky.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1861.  He  then  read  law  under  Hon. 
John  M.  Krum,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  St.  Louis,  and  in 
1864  he  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Columbia 
college  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  following 
year,  in  recognition  of  his  ripe  scholarship,  St.  Louis  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  Columbia  College,  but  before  he  could  establish 
himself  in  his  chosen  profession,  the  death  of  his  father  occurred, 
which  probably  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  For  two 
years  prior  to  this  sad  event  he  had  been  associated  with  his 
father  in  business,  and  knew  more  than  any  one  else  the  nature 
of  the  operations  in  which  the  firm  had  been  engaged  during  that 
time.  This  pointed  him  out  as  a suitable  person  to  settle  the 
estate.  Although  he  was  scarcely  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
the  trust  was  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  his  able  manage- 
ment of  it,  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  the  inter- 
ests concerned,  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  some  of  the 
greatest  financiers  of  the  city.  In  order  to  settle  up  the  affairs 
of  the  estate  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  father’s  place 
as  a director  in  several  large  corporations.  Here  he  was  thrown 
into  contact  with  those  who  had  made  finance  a study  for  years. 
They  were  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  young  man 
grasped  situations  as  they  presented  themselves  and  predicted  for 
him  a successful  career — a prediction  which  subsequent  years 
have  fully  justified.  In  1870  Mr.  Walsh  became  connected  with 
the  street  railway  lines  of  St.  Louis  and  soon  afterward  was 
elected  president  of  the  Citizens  Railway  Company,  and  of  the 
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Fair  Grounds  & Suburban  Railway  Company.  The  high  order 
of  his  executive  ability  in  the  management  of  these  lines  soon 
commanded  the  attention  of  street  railway  men  and  during  the 
next  few  years  he  held  the  presidency  of  the  Union  Railway 
Company,  the  People’s  Railway,  the  Tower  Grove  & Lafayette 
Railway,  the  Cass  Avenue  & Fair  Grounds  Railway,  and  in 
addition  to  the  presidency  built  the  Northern  Central  Railway. 
While  engaged  in  these  operations  he  also  became  interested  in 
several  other  undertakings  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  1874 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  & Mechan- 
ical association.  Up  to  that  time  the  fair  grounds  were  kept 
closed  except  one  week  each  year.  Mr.  Walsh  began  at  once  to 
change  all  that  and  during  the  four  years  of  his  administration 
the  grounds  were  beautified,  new  buildings  erected,  the  zoological 
gardens  established,  and  various  other  improvements  made  that 
converted  the  grounds  into  one  of  the  favorite  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  for  the  people  of  St.  Louis.  He  also  became 
interested  in  the  improvements  being  made  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  in  1875  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
South  Pass  Jetty  Company,  holding  the  position  until  the 
improvement  was  completed.  From  1875  to  1890  he  was  the 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company.  In  1882  he  was 
chosen  a director  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  one 
of  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  the  city.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Municipal  Light  & Power  Company,  and 
in  1895  was  made  vice  president  X)f  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation. The  following  year  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  an 
organization  controlling  the  terminal  privileges  of  twenty-two 
lines  of  railroad  centering  at  St.  Louis.  He  has  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  Mercantile  Library  association  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  Terminal  Rail- 
road Association,  Mississippi  Glass  Company,  Union  Electric 
Light  & Power  Company,  and  the  St.  Louis  Association  of 
Columbia  (N.  Y.)  University  alumni.  Other  corporations  might 
be  mentioned,  with  which  he  is,  or  has  been,  connected,  to  show 
the  ability  and  character  of  the  man,  but  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary. In  all  the  positions  that  Mr.  Walsh  has  occupied  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  duties  has  been  his  first  consideration. 
As  a result  his  management  of  the  affairs  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  business  associates 
and  placed  his  name  high  upon  the  roll  of  American  financiers. 
With  all  his  various  corporate  interests  demanding  his  attention, 
he  still  finds  some  time  for  the  social  amenities  of  life,  and  is  a 
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member  of  the  University,  St.  Louis,  Kinloch,  Noonday,  and 
Country  clubs  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Union  club  of  New  York. 
On  January  11,  1870,  Mr.  Walsh  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Josie  Dickson,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  K.  Dickson,  of  St. 
Louis. 

Charles  Philip  Johnson,  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  whose  fame  as  a criminal 
lawyer  extends  throughout  the  entire 
Middle  West,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  St. 

Clair  county,  111.,  January  18,  1836. 

His  parents,  Henry  and  Elvira 
(Fouke)  Johnson,  were  among  the  pio- 
neers of  Illinois.  On  the  maternal  side 
he  is  descended  from  a Virginia  ances- 
try. Charles  P.  Johnson  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State 
and  at  McKendree  College.  Early  in 
life  he  developed  those  traits  of  char- 
acter— perseverance  and  self-reliance — 
that  in  after  years  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  eminent  crim- 
inal lawyers  at  the  Western  bar.  In  his  boyhood  he  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  and  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age  he  started 
a paper  at  Sparta,  111.,  and  continued  its  publication  for  more  than 
a year.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  read  law 
with  Judge  William  C.  Jones  and  Atty.-Gen.  R.  F.  Wingate, 
and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Johnson  at  once  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis  and  soon  came  into  prominence 
through  his  activity  in  connection  with  the  “Free  Soil”  political 
movement  which  at  that  time  absorbed  the  public  attention. 
Being  an  orator  of  extraordinary  power  his  eloquence  was  soon 
in  demand  and  he  became  one  of  the  trusted  lieutenants  of 
Frank  P.  Blair,  the  recognized  leader  of  that  element  in  Missouri 
that  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  1859  Mr.  John- 
son was  elected  city  attorney  of  St.  Louis  and  in  the  campaign 
of  i860  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  presidency.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  willing  to  defend  his  prin- 
ciples with  something  more  than  oratory,  and  when,  a few  weeks 
after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  great  Civil  war  was 
precipitated  upon  the  country  he  was  one  of  these  who  demon- 
strated the  sincerity  of  their  views  by  enlisting  in  the  Union 
army.  He  entered  the  service  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Third  regi- 
ment, Missouri  volunteer  infantry,  which  was  mustered  in  for 
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three  months.  During  that  time  he  assisted  in  raising  and  or- 
ganizing the  Eighth  Missouri  infantry  and  he  was  chosen  to  ten- 
der the  regiment  to  President  Lincoln.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
to  Washington,  called  upon  the  president,  and  made  the  offer  of 
the  regiment’s  services  in  person.  On  his  return  to  St.  Louis 
he  was  elected  major,  but  he  realized  his  weakness  in  the  mat- 
ter of  military  education  and  declined  the  position.  When 
Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair  received  the  Republican  nomination  for 
congressman  in  1862  a considerable  portion  of  the  party  refused 
to  give  him  their  support.  This  element  offered  to  nominate 
Mr.  Johnson  as  an  independent  candidate  but  he  refused  to 
entertain  the  proposition.  At  the  election  that  fall  he  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  State  legislature  and  at  the  following 
session  became  a recognized  leader  in  the  house.  As  a member 
of  the  committee  on  emancipation  he  tried  to  persuade  the  pro- 
slavery  leaders  to  accept  President  Lincoln’s  offer  to  remu- 
nerate those  slaveholders  who  had  remained  loyal  for  the  loss 
of  their  slaves.  Failing  in  this  he  introduced  a bill  providing 
for  a State  convention  to  consider  the  question  of  unconditional 
emancipation.  During  this  same  session  he  became  the  avowed 
champion  of  B.  Gratz  Brown,  who  was  a candidate  for  United 
States  senator,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Brown  was  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  unwavering  support  of  Mr.  Johnson.  When 
the  organic  law,  afterward  known  as  the  “Drake  Constitution,” 
was  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection  in  1865, 
Mr.  Johnson  at  once  became  one  of  its  most  pronounced  oppo- 
nents, and  on  this  question  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature 
to  fill  a vacancy.  Late  in  1866  he  was  appointed  circuit  attorney 
for  the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis  by  Gov.  Thomas  C.  Fletcher, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  office  as  the  candidate 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  Altogether  he  held  the  office  for  the 
ensuing  six  years  and  during  this  period  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  wide  reputation  and  his  large  practice  as  a criminal  lawyer. 
In  1872  he  became  an  active  supporter  of  Horace  Greeley  and 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  for  president  and  vice  president,  and  was  one 
of  the  Liberal  Republican  leaders  in  Missouri,  where  the  move- 
ment originated.  That  year  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
on  the  Liberal  Republican  and  Democratic  ticket.  As  president 
of  the  senate  he  achieved  a reputation  for  fairness  and  ability 
that  few  lieutenant-governors  have  equalled  and  none  have  ex- 
celled. The  city  of  St.  Louis  had,  at  that  time,  what  was  known 
as  the  “Social  Evil  Law,”  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  local 
authorities  under  a charter  granted  by  the  State  legislature.  It 
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was  to  the  repeal  of  his  charter  that  Mr.  Johnson  bent  all  his 
energies.  On  one  occasion  he  called  one  of  the  senators  to  pre- 
side, took  the  floor  in  favor  of  the  repeal,  and  made  a speech  that 
attracted  attention  not  only  in  St.  Louis,  but  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  Only  once  since  1872  has  Mr.  Johnson 
consented  to  enter  the  political  arena  as  a candidate.  That  was 
in  1880  when  a gambling  ring  in  St.  Louis  was  so  firmly  en- 
trenched that  existing  laws  were  powerless  to  break  it  up.  Un- 
der these  conditions  he  was  prevailed  on  to  become  a candidate 
for  the  legislature  in  order  to  secure  legislation  that  would  en- 
able the  city  to  deal  successfully  with  the  situation.  When  the 
legislature  assembled  the  ring  was  there  with  a powerful  lobby 
and  it  was  only  after  a long  and  bitter  fight  that  he  succeeded  in 
•securing  the  passage  of  what  has  become  generally  known  as  the 
■“Johnson  Gambling  Law.”  Immediately  upon  the  adjournment 
of  the  legislature  he  took  up  the  fight  against  the  gambling  con- 
cerns and  lotteries  of  the  city.  It  was  during  this  contest  that 
Mr.  Johnson’s  unimpeachable  integrity  and  absolute  fearlessness 
asserted  themselves.  Insensible  alike  to  bribes  and  threats  he 
continued  the  warfare  against  the  unlawful  institutions  and  finally 
routed  them,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  For  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  retained  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  nearly  every  important  criminal  case  tried  in  the  St.  Louis 
courts.  Nor  has  his  practice  during  this  time  been  confined  to 
the  courts  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  tried  cases  in  a number  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  State,  as  well  in  all  the  adjoining  States  and 
elsewhere.  Governor  Johnson’s  persistence  and  earnestness 
are  seen  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Duestrow,  who  was  condemned 
and  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  child.  Mr.  Johnson 
defended  the  unfortunate  man  and  in  this  case  he  carried  his 
cause  beyond  the  grave.  After  the  condemned  man  was  executed 
Mr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  little  group  that  assembled  at  the 
side  of  the  grave,  and  there  this  great-hearted  lawyer  expressed 
himself  as  follows : 

“To  say  anything  at  the  grave  of  Arthur  Duestrow  was  some- 
thing of  which  I had  not  thought  until  this  morning ; but 
the  circumstances  surrounding  his  life  since  I met  him  the 
morning  after  the  fatal  tragedy,  are  of  such  a character  as 
I think  warrant  me  in  making  a few  remarks  which  I deem 
due  to  his  memory.  No  one  has  been  his  continuous  associate 
since  I took  charge  of  his  defense  but  myself,  and  from  my  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  man,  and  all  the  facts  of  his  case,  I wish 
to  say  here,  in  the  presence  of  his  remains,  that  he  is  the  victim 
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of  a judicial  murder.  His  offense  in  its  every  characteristic 
was  apparently  brutal,  but  God  had  afflicted  him  in  a manner  that 
should  have  made  him  irresponsible  in  law,  and  the  extent  of  his 
culpability  should  have  been  left  to  his  maker.  During  his  long, 
bitter  and  relentless  prosecution  I never  asked  anything  in  his 
behalf  further  than  incarceration  in  an  insane  asylum.  I fully 
realized  that  there  was  the  place  to  which  humanity  dictated  his 
assignment.  Time  would  then  have  been  given  to  clearly  estab- 
lish what  I have  known  from  the  first,  that  he  was  afflicted  with 
that  direst  disease,  insanity.  It  is  claimed,  my  friends,  that  this 
is  a triumph  of  the  law  and  a just  punishment  of  its  victim.  I 
say  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  few  and  in  the  presence  of  my 
God,  of  whom  I have  a full  recognition,  both  as  to  His  power 
and  His  mercy,  that  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  humanity  of  the  age — 
a triumph  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  as  against  every  effort  of 
science  and  legal  skill  to  protect  a poor  afflicted  son  of  humanity. 
It  is  illustrative  of  retrogression  to  the  cruel  savagery  of  past 
ages.  Every  effort  that  I have  made  to  get  a just  and  humane 
view  of  this  man’s  case  has  been  thwarted  by  misrepresentation 
and  abuse  heaped  upon  him,  which  he  had  no  power  to  repel, 
and  which  I was  powerless  to  counteract. 

“The  efforts  of  the  most  skilled,  careful  and  conscientious 
physicians  were  of  no  avail.  All  those  expedients  that  years  of 
wisdom  and  experience  have  incorporated  into  the  law  to  protect, 
the  rights  of  the  individual  against  aggressions  of  high  power, 
or  the  cry  of  the  mob,  have  been  treated,  not  only  with  indiffer- 
ence, but,  I may  say,  with  contempt  by  the  press  and  by  the  sub- 
ordinate and  superior  courts.  Even  the  paltry  bequest  that 
Christianity  guarantees  to  the  condemned  has  been  denied  by  a 
weak  and  vacillating  Executive. 

“This  man  was  not  allowed  Christian  preparation  for  death. 
Time  was  not  granted  to  the  few  who  were  interested  in  his  fate 
to  consider  the  matter  at  all.  In  his  insane  state  he  imagined  he 
was  another  being  than  Arthur  Duestrow.  Whether  the  minis- 
trations of  a Protestant  clergyman  or  a Catholic  priest  could  have 
helped  him  in  his  clouded  intellect,  I know  not,  but  the  opinion 
of  mankind  has  been,  that  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  right 
for  the  authorities  of  a civilized  State  to  guarantee  it  to  the  high- 
est and  lowest  alike. 

“There  are,  my  friends,  none, of  the  usually  attendant  burial 
ceremonies  here.  Such  being  the  case,  it  can  hardly  be  deeemed 
sacrilegious  for  me  to  commend  his  soul  to  the  merciful  consider- 
ation of  the  great  God.  ‘After  Life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well/ 
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In  the  calm  and  dispassionate  forum  of  scientific  and  historical 
investigation,  the  character  of  his  act  will  be  determined  and  his 
irresponsibility  conceded.  From  out  the  darkened  intellect,  as 
he  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  there  came  words  of  forgiveness  to 
those  by  whom,  in  his  imaginary  character,  he  was  being 
wronged.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is  not  unbecoming  for  me  to  say, 
God  forgive  all  those  who  have  done  wrong  to  the  poor  insane 
atom  of  humanity,  whose  remains  we  consign  to  this  lowly 
grave.” 

This  speech  was  not  prompted  by  the  chagrin  of  defeat,  but 
was  rather  one  of  sincere  regret  that  our  civilization  was  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  take  a humane  view  of  ■ the  situation. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  was  criticised  by  some  for  its  delivery  he  paid 
no  heed  to  the  criticism,  preferring  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science for  an  unpleasant  duty  heroically  performed.  He  has 
been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Estelle  Parker  of 
Washington  City.  To  this  marriage  four  children  were  born. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louise 
Stevens,  the  daughter  of  a well  known  merchant  of  St.  Louis, 
and  to  this  second  marriage  there  were  born  three  children.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  one  of  the  faculty  of  Washington  University,  and,  as 
a recognition  of  his  eminence  at  the  bar  and  his  public  services, 
McKendree  College,  his  alma  mater,  has  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


Samuel  Wesley  Fordyce,  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  one  of  the  leading  railroad 
men  of  the  Southwest,  was  born  in 
Guernsey  county,  O.,  February  7,  1840, 
his  immediate  ancestors  being  among 
the  pioneers  of  that  State.  His  par- 
ents were  John  and  Mary  Ann  Fordvce, 
the  father  a descendant  of  Scotch  immi- 
grants who  came  to  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Samuel  W.  Fordvce  received  his 
first  instruction  in  the  common  schools 
of  Guernsey  county,  after  which 
he  acquired  a collegiate  education  at 
Madison  College,  Uniontown,  Penn., 
nois  University  at  Henry,  111.  At  the 
college  and  the  first  position  that  opened  to  him  was  that  of  sta- 
tion agent  in  a little  village  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  Central 
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Railroad, — now  a part  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  system.  A few 
months  after  entering  upon  his  duties  there  he,  like  thousands  of 
other  young  men,  abandoned  his  occupation  to  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  his  country.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B, 
First  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry.  His  regiment  saw  some  extremely 
rough  service  and  was  frequently  thrown  into  dangerous  posi- 
tions. On  such  occasions  young  Fordyce  was  always  at  his 
post  of  duty  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  taken  from  the 
ranks  and  made  a second  lieutenant.  In  quick  succession  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain  of  cavalry, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  assistant  inspector-general 
of  cavalry,  with  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. Upon  the  return  of  peace  he  located  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
and  there  founded  the  banking  house  of  Fordyce  & Rison.  This 
business  he  conducted  successfully  until  1876,  when  he  sold  his 
interests  and  removed  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  where  he  again  be- 
came interested  in  railroad  operations.  The  year  after  he  located 
at  Hot  Springs  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  secured 
the  passage  of  the  bill  quieting  the  titles  at  Hot  Springs,  and  was 
one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  getting  the  Army  and  Navy  hospital 
established  there.  His  enterprise  and  public  spirit  secured  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  leading  hotels  at  the  Springs,  he  being 
a stockholder  in  several  of  the  hotel  companies,  and  is  identified 
with  all  the  public  corporations  of  the  city,  electric  lighting, 
street  railway,  etc.  In  1881  he  was  made  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Texas  & St.  Louis  Railroad  Company.  Four 
years  later,  when  the  company  became  embarrassed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  receiver  for  the  road.  Within  twelve  months  he  had 
reorganized  the  road  as  the  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  & Texas,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  company.  In  1889  the  road 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  a receiver  and  Colonel  Fordyce  was 
again  appointed.  The  road  was  again  reorganized,  this  time  as 
the  St.  Louis  & Southwestern,  and  again  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency,  which  office  he  held  until  1898,  when  he  resigned. 
In  April,  1899,  he  was  appointed  receiver  for  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  & Gulf  Railway,  and  in  the  reorganization,  in  1900,  he 
was  elected  president.  In  the  following  August  he  resigned  to 
become  one  of  the  syndicate  engaged  in  building  the  St.  Louis 
Valley  Railway;  the  road  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Quanah,  Tex., 
and  the  Little  Rock,  Hot  Springs  & Western  Railroad.  Since 
then  he  has  been  identified  with  the  building  of  half  a dozen 
other  roads  and  the  development  of  the  country  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Southwest.  In  these  various  undertakings  Mr. 
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Fordyce  has  been  a large  employer  of  labor.  Between  him  and 
bis  employes  there  have  always  existed  the  most  pleasant  rela- 
tions. In  1897  he  was  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the  Labor  Day 
celebration  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  the  speech  he  made  on  that 
occasion  evinced  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor.  Mr.  Fordyce  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  World’s  Fair  Company,  and 
is  a director  in  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.,  the  Laclede 
Light  and  Power  Co.,  the  St.  Louis  Portland  Cement  Co.,  and 
the  New  Jefferson  Hotel  Co.,  all  of  St.  Louis.  Ever  since  he 
become  a voter  Colonel  Fordyce  has  been  interested  in  the  polit- 
ical welfare  of  the  country  and  an  active  participant  in  political 
campaigns.  Although  an  ardent  and  unswerving  Democrat,  and 
living  in  States  where  a nomination  on  that  ticket  has  for  years 
been  equivalent  to  an  election,  he  has  never  permitted  the  use 
of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  candidacy  for  any  public 
office.  While  living  in  Alabama  he  was  a member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  central  committee.  In  1880  he  was  a delegate  from 
Garland  county,  Ark.,  to  the  State  convention  that  nominated 
Governor  Churchill.  Four  years  later  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
State  judicial  convention,  and  the  same  year  was  made  a member 
of  the  National  Democratic  committee,  for  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
holding  the  position  until  1888.  In  1884,  and  again  in  1892,  he 
was  a delegate  to  the  National  convention  of  his  party  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency.  The  broad- 
mindedness of  Colonel  Fordyce  may  be  seen  in  a little  incident 
that  occurred  a few  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  erection  by 
popular  subscription  of  a monument  at  Little  Rock  to  commem- 
orate the  Confederate  dead.  The  Arkansas  Gazette  asked  him  to 
write  a letter  giving  his  opinion  of  such  a movement.  In  his 
reply,  which  was  too  lengthy  to  reproduce  here,  he  said:  “I 
am  in  hearty  sympathy  and  accord  with  this  grand  and  glorious 
movement.  At  this  late  day  the  wonder  is  that  this  labor  of  love 
did  not  have  earlier  origin.  It  certainly  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
labor  of  love  to  revere  the  memory  of  brave  and  self-sacrificing 
men  the  world  over.  The  honor  and  chivalry  of  the  American 
soldier  is  a common  heritage  of  our  reunited  republic,  and, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  citizenship  is  made  broader  and  more 
patriotic  by  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  gray  as  well  as  the 
blue.”  This  expression  could  only  come  from  a man  of  high 
ideals,  and  it  was  prompted  by  the  purest  kind  of  patriotism. 
In  connection  writh  his  own  wTar  record  it  shows  that,  wrhile  he 
was  brave  enough,  and  patriotic  enough,  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
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fense  of  his  principles,  he  is  too  magnanimous  to  gloat  over  a 
vanquished  enemy  or  to  persecute  a fallen  foe.  On  May  1, 
1866,  Colonel  Forclyce  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  E.  Chadwick, 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  D.  Chadwick,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 

church,  of  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Anthony  Ittner.  the  veteran  brick 
manufacturer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a 
man  whose  life  presents  a good  exam- 
ple for  the  boys  of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations to  follow.  He  was  born  at 
Lebanon,  O.,  October  8,  1837,  his  par- 
ents being  John  and  Mary  Ittner.  His 
father  was  born  in  Bavaria,  but  in 
1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
he  came  to  America,  and  the  following 
year  settled  at  Cincinnati,  O.  There 
he  married  his  wife,  who  was  of  Ger- 
man parentage,  but  who  was  born  on 
St.  George  Island,  one  of  the  Azores. 
While  living  at  Cincinnati  he  took  out  his  naturalization  papers, 
when  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  afterward  president,  was  clerk  of 
the  Hamilton  county  court.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  John  Ittner 
removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he  lived  until  1844,  when  he  came, 
with  his  family,  to  St.  Louis.  Here  Anthony  received  his  first 
schooling,  but  being  one  of  a family  of  seven  children  he  was 
taken  from  school  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  put  to  work  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  the  family.  He  was  first  employed  at  the 
Glasgow  Lead  Works,  at  that  time  located  at  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth and  Papin  streets.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  work  on 
a brick  yard  and  from  that  time  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  the  erection  of  brick  buildings.  The 
death  of  his  father,  in  1853,  threw  still  heavier  burdens  upon  the 
son,  but  under  the  adverse  circumstances  Anthony  struggled  on, 
attending  night  school  when  he  could,  reading  good  books  at 
every  opportunity,  and  otherwise  making  efforts  to  secure  an 
education.  The  last  brickyard  on  which  he  was  employed  be- 
longed to  a man  named  John  Snyder,  who  was  also  a bricklayer. 
Mr.  Ittner  apprenticed  himself  for  three  years  to  Mr.  Snyder 
to  learn  the  bricklayer’s  trade.  When  about  one  half  of  the  term 
was  expired  Mr.  Snyder  retired  from  the  business  and  Mr.  Ittner 
finished  learning  the  trade  under  Samuel  Taylor.  He  was  still 
in  his  minority  and  worked  as  a journeyman  bricklayer  until  he 
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was  twenty-one.  At  that  time  he  associated  himself  with  his 
elder  brother  Conrad  in  the  business  of  making  and  laying 
brick.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  established  in  this  business  Mr. 
Ittner  took  a course  in  a commercial  college,  which  completed 
his  education,  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  but  he  has  ever 
since  been  a close  observer  of  every  thing  around  him  and  a 
careful  reader  of  good  literature,  with  the  result  that  few  men 
are  better  informed  on  general  topics.  For  thirty  years  he  con- 
tinued the  business  of  brickmaking  and  bricklaying,  but  in  1888 
he  dropped  the  latter  branch  and  since  then  has  confined  his  at- 
tention to  the  manufacture  alone.  Ten  years  later  he  had  two 
large  plants  in  operation  at  Swansea,  111.,  with  a capacity  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  brick  annually.  His  business  has  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  the  building  interests  of  St.  Louis. 
When  the  Builders’  Exchange  was  organized  Mr.  Ittner  was 
one  of  the  original  members  and  he  has  since  been  three  times 
elected  president  of  the  Exchange.  In  later  years  he  became  bet- 
ter known  as  a progressive  and  forceful  man  in  connection  with 
the  building  trades  and  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders,  and  of  the  National  Brick  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a member  of  the 
Missouri  State  militia.  Politically  Mr.  Ittner  is  a Republican 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  questions  of  a public  character. 
For  several  years  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  city 
.central  committee.  I11  1867  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
St.  Louis  city  council.  At  the  election  the  following  spring  he 
was  re-elected,  and  in  the  fall  of  1868  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  State  legislature.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  and  was  re-elected  in  1874,  but  before 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  resigned  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination for  congress  from  the  First  district  of  Missouri.  His 
election  followed  and  as  a member  of  the  Forty-fifth  congress 
he  made  a creditable  record.  At  the  close  of  his  one  term,. he 
retired  from  public  life  preferring  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
business.  As  a member  of  the  Missouri  legislature  he  is  remem- 
bered for  his  efforts  to  secure  a State  reformatory  and  industrial 
school  for  juvenile  offenders.  In  this  case  his  work  was  of  the 
same  character  as  that  which  has  marked  his  whole  career  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  never  sought  for  notoriety,  or  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  multitude.  But  for  practical,  common  sense  legis- 
lation he  was  always  favorable,  without  unnecessary  oratory, 
ostentation,  or  display.  Much  of  his  important  work  as  a legis- 
lator was  done  in  the  committee  rooms  where  the  public  knew 
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nothing  of  his  efforts  nor  of  the  obstacles  he  had  to  meet  and 
overcome.  In  his  religious  views  he  is  a Unitarian  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  of  that  denomination.  He 
is  one  of  the  pioneer  Odd  Fellows  of  St.  Louis,  and  served  sev- 
eral times  as  a member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  for 
the  State  of  Missouri.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum, and  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In 
church  and  lodge  Mr.  Ittner  is  always  willing  to  extend  a help- 
ing hand  to  the  unfortunate,  and  he  is  a liberal  contributor  to 
all  charitable  undertakings.  When  the  proposition  to  hold  a 
Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial  Exposition  was  first  broached  it 
found  a warm  supporter  in  Anthony  Ittner,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  committee  that  took  the  first  steps  to  secure  the  great  fair  of 
1904.  In  1862  Mr.  Ittner  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Isabella 
Butts,  a daughter  of  William  A.  Butts,  who  was  a native  of 
Kentucky.  They  have  seven  children  living,  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  One  son,  William  B.  Ittner,  is  an  architect  of  high 
professional  skill  and  is  now  building  commissioner  of  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis.  The  other  three  sons,  Benjamin  F.r 
George  W.,  and  Warren  W.,  are  associated  with  their  father  in 
the  manufacture  of  trick. 


Andrew  F.  Blong,  purchasing  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born 
in  that  city  in  1850,  and  is  the  son  of 
Thomas  Blong,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  cattle  dealers  of  that  pe- 
riod. Andrew  was  educated  in  the 
St.  Louis  city  schools  and  at  Notre 
Dame  College,  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
While  he  was  attending  school  James  S. 
Dowling  was  in  business  in  St.  Louis 
as  a house,  sign,  and  decorative  painter. 
Upon  leaving  college  Mr.  Blong  be- 
came associated  with  this  business  and 
in  1873  formed  a partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of  James  S. 
Dowling  & Co.  He  has  been  connected  with  this  business  ever 
since.  Politically  Mr.  Blong  is  a Democrat  and  has  always  taken 
considerable  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  party.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Jefferson  club,  which  is  the  leading  Democratic  club  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  In  January,  1901,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  by  Governor  Dockery,  and  two 
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years  later  was  reappointed.  He  still  holds  the  position,  and  as 
the  purchasing  member  of  the  board  has  made  a reputation  for 
good  judgment  and  integrity  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  board. 


Emil  Preetorius,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man— American  journalist  and  politician 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Alzey, 

Rheinhessen,  Germany,  in  1827.  With 
a view  to  becoming  a lawyer  he  took 
courses  in  the  universities  at  Glesen 
and  Heidelberg,  where,  in  his  class  de- 
bates, he  displayed  those  powers  of 
mind  that  have  since  made  him  such  a 
potent  factor  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

The  intense  political  situation  of  1848-9 
in  the  fatherland  changed  the  whole 
future  course  of  Mr.  Preetorius’s  life. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  he  flung 

himself  into  the  maelstrom  of  political  revolution,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  in  the  end  compelled  to  become  a self-imposed  exile 
from  his  native  land.  Hence,  the  year  1853  found  him  in  Amer- 
ica. The  preparation  he  had  made  in  Germany  for  the  practice 
of  law  had  been  made  without  a study  of  the  English  language. 
This  placed  him  at  such  a disadvantage  in  this  country  that  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  chosen  profession  and  seek  other 
employment.  He  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  for  some  time  he  was 
employed  in  commercial  pursuits,  all  the  time  looking  out  for 
something  better.  His  opportunity  came  in  1860.  Ever  since 
coming  to  this  country  he  had  been  deeply  interested  in  American 
politics  and  he  had  kept  himself  well  informed  as  to  the  issues  in 
the  few  campaigns  between  that  time  and  i860,  when  he  became 
an  active  participant  of  the  campaign  as  a supporter  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  His  campaign  speeches  were  forcible,  scholarly,  and 
persuasive,  and  party  leaders  saw  in  the  young  German  refugee 
a man  destined  to  become  a power  in  the  political  affairs  of  his 
adopted  country.  In  1862  his  party  was  in  control  of  the  State 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  an  advocate  of  emanci- 
pation. In  1864  Mr.  Preetorius  assumed  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  Westliche  Post,  which  at  that  time  was  probably  the 
most  influential  German  Republican  paper  in  the  West.  Al- 
though he  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  he  opposed 
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the  idea  of  social  and  political  equality  for  the  negroes.  He  was 
also  opposed  to  the  restrictive  policy  which  some  of  the  radical 
members  of  his  party  advocated  with  regard  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  political  opponents  who  had  not  been  actually  engaged 
in  bearing  arms  against  the  United  States  government.  About 
the  time  he  took  charge  of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Westliche 
Post  these  questions  became  prominent  in  Missouri  politics.  In 
the  constitutional  convention,  which  met  in  January,  1864,  the 
radical  element  of  the  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Drake,  endeavored  to  incorporate  their  proscriptive  notions  into 
the  organic  law  of  Missouri.  A system  of  test  oaths,  etc.,  was 
proposed  that  would  have  disenfranchised  a large  number  of 
otherwise  worthy  citizens.  The  first  opposition  to  the  inquisitor- 
ial methods  proposed  came  from  the  Westliche  Post.  Mr.  Pree- 
torius  kept  up  the  fight  for  what  he  considered  nothing  but  polit- 
ical justice,  and  when,  shortly  after  he  took  charge  of  the  paper, 
he  associated  with  him  Carl  Schurz,  one  of  the  ablest  German 
writers  of  the  day,  an  organized  revolt  against  the  radical  policy 
was  led  by  the  Westliche  Post.  This  revolt  developed  into  an 
open  warfare  between  the  two  wings  of  the  party,  the  liberal  side 
being  ably  led  by  Mr.  Preetorius  and  Carl  Schurz,  and  it  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  governor,  in  1870. 
Two  years  later  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  became  na- 
tional, with  Horace  Greeley  and  Governor  Brown  as  the  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vice  president,  and  they  had  no  more 
staunch  supporter  among  the  public  journals  of  the  country  than 
in  the  one  edited  by  Mr.  Preetorius.  Although  the  ticket  was  de- 
feated it  brought  the  intolerant  element  of  the  party  to  their 
senses  and  turned  the  party  policy  into  a more  conservative  chan- 
nel. Mr.  Preetorius  has  kept  the  character  of  the  W estliche  Post 
up  to  the  high  (standard  he  established  in  the  strenuous  days 
when  he  first  began  to  dictate  its  policy.  He  never  waits  to  find 
the  popular  side  of  a question  and  then  adopt  it  in  order  to  curry 
favor  with  the  multitude,  but  has  kept  it  what  a newspaper  should 
be — “a  moulder  of  public  opinion.”  At  the  present  time  he  is 
the  president  of  the  German^ American  Press  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  and  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Centennial  Exposition.  He  also  enjoys  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  the  “Golden  Diploma”  as  Doctor  at  Laws  issued  by 
the  Giessen  University  in  renewal  of  his  promotion  there  in  1848. 
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James  Hagerman,  a prominent  law- 
yer of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  association,  was  born  in 
Clark  county,  Mo.,  November  26,  1848. 

He  is  a son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Ann  S.  (Cowgill)  Hagerman,  the 
former  being  a native  of  Virginia  and 
the  latter  of  Kentucky.  To  be  a 
descendant  of  a Virginia  or  a Ken- 
tucky ancestry  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  index  of  honorable  antecedents,  but 
in  having  the  traditions  of  the  best  pio- 
neer stock  thus  united  James  Hager- 
man is  doubly  honored.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  village  school  at  Alexandria,  Clark 
county;  next  he  attended  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  in  St. 
Louis;  and  finished  his  education  at  Professor  Jameson’s  Latin 
school  at  Keokuk,  la.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Rankin  & 
McCrary,  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  Iowa,  and  before  he 
reached  his  majority  was  ready  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Under 
the  Iowa  laws  he  could  not  be  admitted  during  his  minority,  so 
he  returned  to  Missouri,  took  the  examination  at  La  Grange,  and 
was  admitted  in  his  native  State  in  1866.  Returning  to  Keokuk 
he  remained  in  the  office  of  Rankin  & McCrary  until  1869,  when 
he  went  to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  and  opened  an  office  in  partnership 
with  H.  S.  Lipscomb.  After  a year  in  Palmyra  he  again  returned 
to  Keokuk,  becoming  a member  of  the  firm  of  McCrary,  Hager- 
man & McCrary.  This  partnership  was  formed  in  1875  and 
existed  until  1884,  when  Mr.  Hagerman  accepted  the  general 
attorneyship  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
removed  to  Topeka,  Kan.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Kan- 
sas City,  where  he  formed  a partnership  with  O.  H.  Dean  and 
Maj.  William  Warner.  In  1888  when  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  lines  of  railroad  in  the  Southwest  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  receivers  Mr.  Hagerman  was  appointed  by  Judge  Brewer  as 
general  counsel  for  the  receivers.  He  held  this  position  until 
1891,  and  when,  in  1893,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Rail- 
way system  was  reorganized  he  was  appointed  general  solocitor 
and  removed  to  St.  Louis  where  he  has  ever  since  continued  to 
reside.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  general  counsel  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  & Texas  system.  Mr.  Hagerman’s  fame  as  a jurist 
has  reached  all  over  the  land.  He  was  for  two  years,  1899-1900, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Association  and  since  1899  a mem- 
VIIc — 16 
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ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Bar  association, 
and  when  the  American  Bar  association  met  at  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
in  August,  1903,  he  was  elected  president,  an  honor  many  covet 
but  few  receive.  His  election  was  a fitting  recognition  to  his 
standing  as  a lawyer  and  a just  tribute  to  one  of  the  men  who  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  association. 
In  October,  1871,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  M.  Walker, 
a handsome  and  accomplished  young  lady  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  during  his  residence  in  that  citv. 

James  Harvey  Garrison,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Evangelist , one  of  the  best  known 
clergymen  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
the  country,  and  author  of  several 
religious  books,  was  born  near  Ozark, 
in  what  is  now  Christian  county,  Mo., 
February  2,  1842,  and  is  the  son  of 
James  and  Diana  (Kyle)  Garrison. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Robert 
Kyle,  came  to  this  country  from  Ire- 
land shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  settled  in  Virginia.  He  died 
of  sickness  while  serving  in  the  army 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Isaac  Garri- 
son, was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  but  removed  to  east  Ten- 
nessee about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  About  the 
year  1835  James  Kyle  removed,  with  his  family,  from  East  Ten- 
nessee to  Southwestern  Missouri,  settling  near  Ozark.  Here  he 
continued  to  reside  until  1853,  when  he  removed  to  an  unsettled 
portion  of  the  public  domain,  near  where  the  town  of  Billings  is 
now  located.  While  living  at  Ozark  James  Harvey  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  school  and  made  rapid  progress  in  reading 
and  spelling  which  were  about  the  only  branches  he  was  old 
enough  to  systematically  study.  After  the  removal  school 
advantages  were  extremely  limited  and  for  several  years  his 
occupation  and  amusement  were  both  included  in  helping  his 
father  to  open  a farm  in  an  unbroken  wilderness.  When  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  old  a school  teacher  from  New  England  came 
to  the  neighborhood  and  opened  a school.  He  proved  to  be  an 
instructor  of  a high  prder,  and  the  people  employed  him  for  sev- 
eral terms.  Mr.  Garrison  was  in  constant  attendance,  except 
a part  of  one  term,  when  he  was  employed  in  teaching  a district 
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school.  About  the  same  time  that  this  teacher  came  to  the  settle- 
ment Mr.  Garrison  joined  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  his  parents 
and  grandparents  were  both  members.  When  the  war  broke  out 
he  was  at  Ozark,  in  attendance  at  a high  school,  taught  by  the 
same  New  England  teacher — a Mr.  Hall — above  referred  to. 
The  excitement  consequent  upon  the  opening  of  hostilities  broke 
up  the  school  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  became  a member  of 
a company  of  home  guards,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army,  as  a private  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Missouri  volunteer 
infantry.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  sergeant, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day’s  fighting  at  Pea 
Ridge,  the  following  March,  he  was  severely  wounded.  As  soon 
as  he  was  again  able  for  active  duty  he  raised  a company  for  the 
Eighth  Missouri  volunteer  cavalry  and  on  September  15,  1862, 
received  a commission  as  captain.  From  that  time  until  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  on  duty  with  his  regiment,  part  of  the  time 
serving  as  assistant  inspector  general,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
war  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  for  gallant  services. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  entered  Abingdon  College,  at 
Abingdon,  111.,  and  in  1868  was  graduated  as  a Bachelor  of  Arts. 
While  in  attendance  at  this  college  he  became  converted  to  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  united  with  that 
church.  Up  to  this  time  the  law  had  been  his  desired  goal  but 
his  religious  convictions  caused  him  to  change  his  plans  and  enter 
the  ministry.  At  that  time  J.  C.  Reynolds  was  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel  Echo  at  Macomb,  111.  In  the  fall  of 
1868  Mr.  Garrison  went  to  Macomb  to  share  the  pulpit  with 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  on  the  first  of  the  following  January  he 
became  a partner  in  the  publication  of  the  Echo , doing  his  share 
of  the  editorial  work.  Three  years  later  the  Christian,  a church 
paper  published  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  consolidated  with  the 
Echo  and  the  publication  office  removed  to  Quincy,  111.  He  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  paper  under  different  names  until  - 
1873,  when  a stock  company  was  organized  and  incorporated  as 
the  Christian  Publishing  Company,  and  the  publication  office  was 
taken  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  first 
issue  of  the  paper  under  the  new  regime  was  on  January  1,  1874, 
with  James  H.  Garrison  as  the  editor-in-chief.  This  position  he 
has  held  continuously  from  that  time  to  the  present,  residing  all 
the  time  in  St.  Louis,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  intervals, 
once  while  he  was  pastor  of  a church  at  Southport,  England,  for 
two  years,  and  another  time  when  he  was  in  charge  of  a church 
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in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a similar  period.  These  vacations,  if  such 
they  can  be  called,  were  made  necessary  by  too  close  confinement 
to  his  desk,  which  impaired  his  health.  In  addition  to  his  edi- 
torial work  he  has  found  time  to  write  several  works  on  religious 
subjects,  which  have  become  quite  popular  with  the  members  of 
his  church.  The  principal  works  written  by  his  pen  are  “The 
Heavenward  Way,”  “The  Old  Faith  Restated,”  “Half  Hour 
Studies  at  the  Cross,”  “Helps  to  Faith,”  and  “Alone  with  God.” 
The  last  named  has  been  pronounced  by  ministers  of  other 
denominations  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  devotional  works  that 
ever  found  its  way  into  print.  For  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  Doctor  Garrison  has  been  a leader  in  the  work  of  his 
denomination.  And  he  possesses  all  those  qualities  that  are  so 
essential  to  the  successful  leader  of  men  and  movements.  He  has 
a well-balanced  judgment,  a quick  perception,  and  analytical  mind, 
a conciliatory  temper,  great  moral  courage,  and,  though  loyal 
under  all  circumstances  to  his  own  faith,  he  is  free  from  bigotry 
or  prejudice.  He  writes  and  speaks  with  an  earnestness,  terse- 
ness and  force  that  seldom  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  reader 
or  hearer.  During  his  long  and  useful  career  his  editorials  and 
sermons  have  brought  strength,  courage,  hope,  or  sympathy, 
according  to  their  tone,  to  thousands  of  his  people.  He  under- 
stands not  only  all  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his  own  religious 
organization,  but  those  of  all  other  denominations  as  well.  This 
gives  him  a power  in  discussing  theological  distinctions  that  few 
men  can  equal.  Although  he  does  not  invite  controversy  he 
never  shrinks  from  it,  and  in  his  discussions  he  seldom  comes  out 
second  best.  Added  to  his  collegiate  training,  and  the  power  that 
comes  from  his  years  of  study  and  experience,  he  has  traveled 
extensively,  which  has  given  him  a breadth  of  view  that  could 
have  been  acquired  in  no  other  way.  While  he  was  in  attendance 
at  college  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Judith  E.  Garrett, 
of  Camp  Point,  111.,  who  was  in  the  same  class  with  him,  and  a 
week  after  they  graduated  they  were  united  in  marriage. 
Through  all  the  years  that  have  followed  they  have  journeyed 
the  pathway  of  life  together,  the  wife  being  in  complete  har- 
mony with  her  husband’s  faith  and  work,  and  at  times  her  sym- 
pathy and  companionship  have  been  a tower  of  strength  to  him. 
While  Doctor  Garrison  has  never  undertaken  any  enterprise  with 
gain  as  the  primary  object  he  has  prospered,  from  a worldly 
point  of  view,  and  is  in  comfortable  financial  circumstances. 
This,  to  him,  means  a greater  power  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
Master  in  whose  service  he  has  so  long  labored,  and  cut  of  his 
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substance  he  is  a liberal  contributor  to  charitable  and  missionary 
work. 

Robert  Eli  Collins,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Collins  & Chap- 
pell, one  of  the  older  law  firms  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Florence, 

Pike  county,  111.,  January  7,-1851.  His 
parents,  Monroe  R.  and  Esther 
(Baker)  Collins,  were  really  residents 
of  St.  Louis,  but  were  temporarily 
located  at  Florence  at  the  time  of  their 
son’s  birth.  They  returned  to  their 
home  soon  afterward,  and  there  Robert 
grew  to  manhood.  He  attended  the 
city  schools  and  in  1872  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Washington  & Lee  Uni- 
versity, Virginia,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Britton  A.  Hill,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  of  St.  Louis,  and  attended  the  regular  course  of  lec- 
tures of  the  St.  Louis  Law  School.  Soon  after  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  he  formed  a partnership  with  James  A.  Carlisle,  afterward 
postmaster  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  firm  name  of  Collins  & Car- 
lisle. After  this  partnership  became  dissolved  he  formed  another 
with  his  old  preceptor,  becoming  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Hill  & Collins.  This  association  continued  until  1881,  when 
the  firm  of  Collins  & Jamison  was  formed.  Subsequently  this 
firm  was  dissolved  and  the  firm  of  Collins  & Chappell  formed, 
being  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  firms  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Collins  has  been  identified  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career 
with  a great  deal  of  important  litigation,  and  his  management  of 
the  cases  entrusted  to  his  care  has  given  him  a high  standing  at 
the  St.  Louis  bar.  Although  he  is  a man  of  means  he  has  given 
his  whole  time  to  his  professional  duties,  and  seems  to  find  all  the 
recreation  or  divertisement  he  needs  in  the  preparation  of  some 
intricate  case.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat  but,  as  he  has  little 
taste  for  public  life,  he  has  never  permitted  the  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  candidacy  for  any  public  office.  Of  late 
years  he  has  been  more  inclined  to  sever  his  party  connections 
and  to  act  with  that  large  and  steadily  increasing  class  of  inde- 
pendent voters  that  are  becoming  such  a power  in  American  poli- 
tics. In  religious  matters  he  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  is  now  one  of  the  stewards  at  St.  John’s. 
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Mr.  Collins  is  a well-known  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
In  1880  he  became  a member  of  Occidental  lodge,  No.  163,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  has  held  all  the  offices  in  the  lodge.  In  1884  he 
became  a member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, the  most  important  committee  of  the  grand  lodge. 
Since  1896  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  juris- 
prudence. In  1873  Mr.  Collins  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  K. 
Bishop,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Her  father  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  prominent  merchants  of  Worcester  county,  and  also  served 
as  sheriff  of  that  county.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  two  daugh- 
ters have  been  born.  Ida  Kate  died  when  she  was  nine  years  of 
age,  and  Esther  C.  is  now  the  wife  of  Edwin  R.  Chappell,  his 
present  law  partner,  and  has  an  interesting  family  of  three  chil- 
dren. 


William  L.  Morsey,  United  States 
marshal  for  the  Eastern  district  of 
Missouri,  was  born  at  Warrenton, 
Warren  county,  Mo.,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  Central 
Wesleyan  College  of  that  city.  He  is 
a son  of  Col.  Fred  Morsey  who  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1832,  and  located  in 
Missouri.  For  some  time  after  coming 
to  this  country  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a civil  engineer,  after  which  he 
read  law  and  practiced  that  profession 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He 
entered  the  service  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Third  Missouri 
volunteer  cavalry,  with  whose  fortunes  he  was  inseparably  con- 
nected during  its  entire  service.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Warrenton,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1875,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  War- 
ren county  bar.  William  L.  Morsey  also  studied  law  and  in 
1873  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  eight  times  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Warren  county,  and  at  the  close  of  his  last 
term  declined  a renomination.  In  1892  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  congress  in  the  Ninth  district.  In  1877  he  formed 
a partnership  with  Judge  Charles  E.  Peers,  which  continued  to 
exist  until  he  was  appointed  assistant  United  States  attorney  for 
the  Eastern  district  of  Missouri  in  1888.  He  continued  to  serve 
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as  assistant  United  States  attorney  until  June  21,  1902,  when  he 
was  appointed  marshal  by  President  Roosevelt.  Ever  since 
reaching  his  majority  Mr.  Morsey  has  been  a consistent  Repub- 
lican. In  1876  he  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  to  the  national  con- 
vention at  Chicago  in  1888.  For  eight  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  congressional  committee  of  the  Ninth  district,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  called  on  to  serve  as  a delegate  to  State  and  district 
conventions.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Warren 
County.  Mr.  Morsey  was  married,  May  15,  1879,  to  Miss 
Laura  A.  Pullian,  a daughter  of  Judge  John  A.  Pullian,  of  War- 
renton.  They  have  four  sons.  Frederick  is  connected  with  the 
Burlington  Railway  system;  Chase  is  a graduate  of  Central  Wes- 
leyan College  and  a graduate  of  the  law  department  of  Washing- 
ton University ; Clyde  and  William  L. 

Central  Wesleyan  College. 

Herman  Tuholske,  M.  D.,  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  whose  name  is  known  to 
the  medical  profession  as  one  of  the 
eminent  surgeons  in  this  country,  was 
born  in-  Berlin,  Prussia,  March  27, 

1848,  and  is  a son  of  Newman  and 
Johanna  (Arnfeld)  Tuholske.  His 
education  was  acquired  in  the  Berlin 
Gymnasium  and  soon  after  leaving 
that  institution  he  came  to  America. 

Locating  in  St.  Louis  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  and  in  1870  was 
graduated  from  the  Missouri  Medical 
College.  He  then  returned  to  Europe 
and  took  post-graduate  instruction  in  the  celebrated  schools  and 
. hospitals  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris,  where  he  had  the 
advantages  of  clinical  study  and  actual  contact  with  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  way  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  physician  to  the  city  dis- 
pensary. This  position  he  held  for  five  years  and  during  that 
time  he  introduced  several  reforms  that  greatly  enhanced  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institution.  At  the  time  he  took  charge  the  dis- 
pensary was  treating  about  twenty-five  hundred  patients  annually. 
The  annual  average  during  the  five  years  of  his  administration 
was  about  forty  thousand.  It  was  under  Doctor  Tuholske  that 
the  ambulance  system  was  organized,  St.  Louis  being  one  of  the 
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first  American  cities  to  adopt  it.  In  1873,  during  the  smallpox 
epidemic,  he  examined  twenty-five  hundred  smallpox  patients 
and  assigned  them  to  different  hospitals.  All  this  time  his  pri- 
vate practice  was  increasing,  and  in  1876  he  left  the  dispensary 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  his  own  patients.  At  first  his  practice 
was  of  a general  character,  but  he  soon  so  distinguished  himself 
by  his  skillful  surgery  that  his  practice  turned  in  this  direction, 
without  any  special  effort  on  his  part,  and  in  recent  years  he  has 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  this  line  of  professional  work  as  a spe- 
cialty. This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  specially  qualify  him- 
self for  his  work  and  few  surgeons  are  better  equipped,  either 
with  a technical  knowledge  of  their  profession  or  with  mechan- 
ical appliances,  than  Doctor  Tuholske.  In  1873  he  was  made 
professor  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Missouri  Medical 
College,  a position  he  held  for  ten  years  and  then  became  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  same  school.  In  1882,  in  company  with 
other  eminent  physicians,  he  planned  and  established  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Graduate  School  and  Hospital.  The  building  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  institution  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America.  Doctor  Tuholske  occupied  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
this  school.  In  1890  he  founded  the  St.  Louis  Surgical  & Gyne- 
cological hospital,  which  occupies  handsome  and  commodious 
quarters  at  the  corner  of  Locust  street  and  Jefferson  avenue. 
The  institution  is  the  private  property  of  Doctor  Tuholske.  Here, 
with  the  assistance  of  a corps  of  skilled  assistants,  lie  treats  a 
large  number  of  cases  every  year,  patients  coming  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  influential  in  having  the  Mis- 
souri board  of  health  adopt  a higher  standard  of  professional 
qualifications  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  Besides  the  chair  of 
surgery  in  the  institutions  already  named  he  is  surgeon  to  the 
Post  Graduate  hospital;  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  St.  Louis  Jewish 
hospital ; one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Martha  Parson  Free  hos- 
pital ; consulting  surgeon  to  the  City  hospital,  the  Female  hos- 
pital, and  the  City  dispensary ; and  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
medical  department  of  Washington  University.  For  several 
years  he  was  surgeon  to  the  First  regiment  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guard,  with  the  rank  of  major.  Doctor  Tuholske  is  a 
member  of  numerous  medical  and  surgical  societies,  foremost 
among  them  being  the  American  Medical  association,  the 
Southern  Surgical  & Gynecological  society,  the  St.  Louis  Med- 
ical society,  the  Surgical  and  the  Medico-Chirurgical  societies  of 
the  same  city,  and  he  is  founder  of  the  International  Gynecologi- 
cal society.  In  all  these  organizations  he  is  an  active  and  influ- 
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ential  member,  doing  what  he  can  to  elevate  the  profession  and 
to  bring  the  physicians  of  the  country  into  closer  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship. He  is  also  a contributor  to  the  leading  medical  journals 
and  some  of  his  articles  have  attracted  wide  attention,  because  of 
their  evidences  of  high  professional  ability  and  ripe  scholarship 
on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

Horatio  N.  Spencer,  M.  D.,  came 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1870,  fresh  from 
two  years  of  research  and  investigation 
in  the  principal  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  of  the  East  and  the  Old  World. 

He  was  born  at  Port  Gibson,  Miss., 

July  17,  1842,  his  parents  being  Hora- 
tio N.  and  Sarah  (Marshall)  Spencer. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  Israel  Selden 
Spencer,  was  a soldier  in  the  American 
army  during  the  entire  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Doctor  Spencer  received 
his  elementary  education  at  the  hands 
of  a private  tutor,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama.  The 
next  year  came  the  war  between  the  states  and  he,  like  thousands 
of  patriotic  young  Southerners,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army, 
serving  through  the  whole  conflict.  When  peace  was  restored 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  in  1868  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  & Surgeons  of  New  York  city.  Imme- 
diately upon  receiving  his  degree  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
studied  in  the  medical  educational  centers  of  that  country,  after 
which  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  as  previously  stated.  In  his  new 
location  he  was  not  long  in  impressing  both  the  members  of  his 
profession  and  the  general  public  with  the  high  order  of  his  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  professional  skill.  Doctor  Spencer  estab- 
lished himself  as  a specialist  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  ear.  In  this  line  of  medicine  he  has  acquired  a wide 
and  justly  deserved  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  most  skillful 
and  successful  specialists  in  the  West.  He  has  the  largest  and 
most  remunerative  practice  of  any  physician  in  that  branch  of 
medicine  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  many  of  his  patients  coming 
long  distances  to  consult  him.  On  account  of  his  great  success 
in  practice,  and  as  a recognition  of  his  scholarly  attainments,  he 
was  elected  to  a professorship  in  the  Missouri  Medical  College. 
Doctor  Spencer  married  Miss  Anna  Kirtland,  and  one  son,  Selden 
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Spencer,  bids  fair  to  become  as  eminent  in  the  medical  profession 
as  his  father.  He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  March  23,  1873.  After 
attending  the  city  schools,  Smith’s  Academy,  and  the  Manual 
Training  School,  he  went  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  prepared 
for  entrance  to  Princeton  University,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  celebrated  school  with  the  class  of  1897.  The  following 
autumn  he  entered  the  second  year  class  of  the  Missouri  Medical 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1899.  While  attending  the  med- 
ical college  he  took  a summer' course  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burg, Scotland,  and  after  receiving  his  degree  he  was  for  seven 
months  an  interne  in  the  St.  Louis  City  hospital.  He  then  went 
to  Europe,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the  principal  medical 
centers,  doing  special  and  general  hospital  work,  and  taking  post 
graduate  instruction.  In  June,  1902,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  has  since  been  associated  with  his  father  in  practice. 

Harry  I.  Miller,  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
Railway  Company,  was  born  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  his  father  being  John  F. 
Miller,  now  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland,  Akron  & Columbus  Rail- 
way, and  one  of  the  nine  national  com- 
missioners of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  in  March,  1901.  H.  I. 
Miller  was  educated  at  Russell’s  Col- 
lege, New  Haven,  Conn. ; Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  and  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Upon  leaving  college 
he  entered  the  employment  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg  as  a clerk  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  in  1880.  He  soon  displayed  those  rare  qualities  of 
quick  perception,  self  control  in  emergencies,  and  prompt  action, 
and  his  promotion  was  the  natural  result.  He  was  first  tried  as 
an  assistant  engineer  with  the  special  duties  of  inspecting  the 
masonry  work  on  several  of  the  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines.  In  this  position  his  suggestions  showed  a fine  discrimina- 
tion and  a high  order  of  executive  ability.  From  that  time  on 
his  promotion  was  rapid.  He  served  successively  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Richmond  and  Louisville  divisions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  and  the  Main  line  division  of  the  Terre  Haute  & 
Indianapolis  Railway  (Vandalia  System).  In  June,  1901,  he 
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was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Vandalia  lines  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  soon  became  identified  with 
some  of  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  St.  Louis,  being 
elected  a director  of  the  Mechanics  National  Bank  and  the  Amer- 
ican Central  Trust  Company.  He  was  also  a director  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  On  December  15,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
Railway  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago,  111.  His  strength 
lies  in  his  knowledge  of  railroad  men  and  matters,  and  his  career 
in  this  line  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  fully  justifies  the 
most  sanguine  predictions  of  his  friends  when  he  was  a clerk  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

Thorp  B.  Jennings,  of  Topeka,. 

Kan.,  section  director  of  Kansas  sec- 
tion of  the  climate  and  crop  service  of 
the  United  States  weather  bureau,  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Fleming  county, 

Ky.,  in  September,  1848.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  his  literary  training  being 
in  the  common  schools  of  these  States. 

In  1871  he  entered  the  United  States 
weather  service  and  has  followed  this 
vocation  from  that  time,  being  located 
in  Topeka  since  1886.  He  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Ohio  City,  Kan., 
in  1867,  but  resigned  the  position  after  a few  months’  incumbency. 
He  was  married  on  November  7,  1872,  at  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  to 
Lida  Hacker,  and  they  have  four  children : Charles  William, 
Mary  Gertrude,  Frank  Hacker  and  Dana  Thorp.  Mr.  Jennings 
is  very  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  having  taken  the  Knight 
Templar  and  Thirty-second  degrees  and  served  in  the  following 
positions:  Master  of  Lebo  lodge,  No.  152,  Ancient,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons ; high  priest  of  Topeka  chapter,  No.  5,  Royal 
Arch  Masons ; thrice  illustrious  master  of  Zabud  council,  No. 
4,  Royal  and  Select  Masters;  commander  of  Topeka  command- 
ery,  No.  5,  Knights  Templars ; grand  master  of  Grand  Council 
Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Kansas ; patron  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
Orpha  chapter;  venerable  master  of  Oriental  Lodge  of  Perfec- 
tion, No.  3,  Ancient,  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  M.  P.  Sovereign 
Beatae  Crucis  conclave,  No.  7,  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
Constantine,  and  wise  master  of  Unity  chapter,  Rose  Croix, 
No.  1,  Ancient,  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 
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William  Sims,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Topeka,  and  one  of  Kansas’s  best  known  and 
influential  citizens,  was  born  in  Muskingum  county,  O.,  May  22, 
1831.  He  enjoyed  the  sane,  healthful  life  of  farming  until  the 
Republic  called  for  soldiers  to  defend  her  existence.  From  thp 
early  spring  until  October,  1862,  he  served  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany G,  Thirty-second  Ohio  Volunteer  infantry  and  was  con- 
cluding his  first  six  months’  service  by  mustering  a company 
for  that  regiment  in  his  home  county  when  the  regiment  itself 
was  captured.  He  promptly  re-enlisted,  being  made  second  lieu- 
tenant in  Company  A,  Ninth  Ohio  cavalry,  October  3,  1862. 
His  promotion  was  rapid.  A few  days  later  the  captaincy  of 
the  company  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  commissioned  major  of  the  first  battalion 
of  the  regiment,  and  served  with  distinction  until  June  21,  1864, 
when  physical  disability  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  resumed 
and  successfully  prosecuted  his  occupation  of  farming  in  Mus- 
kingum county  and  in  DeWitt  county,  111.  In  1872  he  removed 
to  Shawnee  county,  the  capital  county  of  Kansas,  and  there  began 
the  management  of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  State  which  he 
has  conducted  ever  since.  In  January,  1882,  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  twice  re-elected, 
serving  three  full  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  in  1888  was  pro- 
moted to  the  presidency  of  the  board.  His  efficient  direction  of 
its  affairs,  and  the  invaluable  assistance  that  he  has  at  all  times 
since  rendered  in  its  behalf  have  been  strong  factors  in  giving 
that  body  its  justly  deserved  reputation.  For  one  year  he  acted 
as  treasurer  of  state  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term,  and  devoted 
another  year  to  settling  the  business  of  the  United  States  Sav- 
ings Bank  as  receiver.  In  1889  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
first  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  in  1898 
he  was  elected  president  of  that  sterling  institution,  the  duties 
of  which  he  still  discharges  with  marked  ability.  In  1893  he 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  thriving  Capitol  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  which  owes  its  remarkable  growth  and  pros- 
perity to  his  guidance  and  supervision.  Amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  business  affairs  he  has  found  time  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  Odd  Fellowship  and  of  the  pleasures  of  social  life  in 
Topeka.  He  is  a genial,  approachable  and  companionable  man 
of  affairs.  To  him  bankers,  stock-raisers,  farmers,  public  offi- 
cers, politicians  and  statesmen  go  for  advice,  and  from  him  each 
and  all  receive  that  assistance  which  springs  from  the  highest 
morality,  the  simplest  living,  the  keenest  intellect  and  the  most 
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varied  and  successful  experience.  All  who  know  him  both  love 
and  respect  him.  Shrewd,  able,  conspicuously  successful,  and 
scrupulously  honest,  no  man  in  Kansas  is  held  higher  either  in 
public  or  private  esteem.  As  an  evidence  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  as  well  as  of  his  philanthropic  character,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the  relief  fund  for 
the  flood  sufferers  of  1903.  His  nature  is  such  that  he  readily 
gives  a helping  hand  to  those  in  distress  and  he  extends  his  man- 
ifold charities  with  such  quiet  modesty  that  they  rarely  reach 
the  ear  of  the  public. 

Thomas  J.  Anderson,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  secretary  of  the  Commercial  club, 
was  born  on  a farm  in  Portage  county, 

O.,  May  29,  1839,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Stark  county,  O.  In  1856 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Jeffer- 
son county,  Kan.,  and  the  following 
year  removed  to  then  Calhoun,  now 
Jackson,  county,  Kan.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. He  was  elected  county  surveyor 
in  1859  and  served  until  July  4,  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany A,  Fifth  Kansas  cavalry.  In 
September,  1861,  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  and  aide-de-camp 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  James  H.  Lane  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  the  next  spring,  when  he  was  commissioned  captain  and 
assistant  adjutant  general  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  James  G.  Blunt.  In  1863  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
major  and  served  in  the  Second  division,  Seventh  Army  corps,  on 
the  staffs  of  Generals  Blunt,  Thayer  and  McNeil.  He  saw  dis- 
tinguished service,  being  in  a number  of  battles  and  skirmishes. 
In  1865  he  resigned  from  the  army;  was  made  adjutant  general 
of  Kansas  and  served  as  such  until  August,  1867.  In  March, 
1865,  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  breveted  colonel  for  meritorious  service  while 
in  the  army.  He  holds  two  commissions  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  held  this 
position  until  1874.  He  was  then  appointed  general  passenger 
and  freight  agent  of  the  Kansas  Midland  Railroad  Company  and 
in  1875  when  this  road  became  a part  of  the  Santa  Fe  system, 
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he  was  made  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1881.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was 
postmaster  at  Topeka  and  gave  splendid  mail  service  to  the  city 
during  his  incumbency.  In  1887  he  received  the  appointment 
of  general  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company;  in  1892 
was  made  assistant  general  passenger  agent  west  of  the  Missouri 
river  of  this  system  and  so  continued  until  January  1,  1898. 
Since  leaving  the  railroad  business,  Colonel  Anderson  has  ably 
filled  the  important  office  of  secretary  of  the  Commercial  club 
and  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Topeka. 
From  1875  to  1877  he  was  mayor  of  Topeka.  In  1879  and  1881 
he  was  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives;  in  1899  he 
was  State  senator  and  resigned  after  serving  two  years.  Colonel 
Anderson  is  a Knight  Templar,  Thirty-second  degree  and 
Shriner  Mason.  In  1866  he  organized  Topeka  chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons;  in  October,  1869,  he  organized  Topeka  command- 
ery,  No.  5,  Knights  Templar,  and  as  its  first  commander  con- 
ferred the  order  of  the  Temple' upon  one  hundred  and  four  per- 
sons; in  1874  he  was  grand  commander  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  Kansas;  in  1876  he  was  grand  high  priest  of  the  State; 
since  1899  he  has  been  grand  recorder  of  Kansas.  He  is  also 
past  master  of  Topeka  lodge,  No.  17,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  Colonel  Anderson  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  Republi- 
cans in  Kansas ; has  attended  many  State  conventions ; was  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1880  and  voted  for  Grant; 
was  a delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  1896;  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  popular  Flambeau  club  and  has  served  on 
the  Republican  State  central  committee.  He  is  a past  com- 
mander of  Lincoln  post,  No.  1,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  in 
1883  was  department  commander  of  Kansas,  and  in  that  year 
added  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  eighty-five  names  to  the  roster 
of  this  famous  organization. 

William  S.  Bergundthal,  mayor  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  a 
prominent  real  estate  dealer  of  that  city,  was  born  in  Powhatan 
Point,  O.,  June  24,  1855,  and  twelve  years  later  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Columbus,  Ind.,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  engaged  in  book- 
keeping  for  his  brother  until  1884,  when  he  located  in  Topeka. 
He  there  began  as  chief  clerk  for  Jonathan  Thomas  in  the 
loan  and  lumber  business,  remaining  with  him  sixteen  years.  In 
1900  the  real  estate  and  loan  business  was  turned  over  to  him  by 
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Mr,  Thomas.  He  has  served  one  term  in  the  city  council  of 
Topeka,  and  in  April,  1903,  was  elected  mayor  on  the  “dry” 
ticket.  Mr.  Bergundthal  is  a prominent  Mason,  being  a Knight 
Templar  and  a Shriner,  Past  Master,  Past  High  Priest,  and  Past 
Commander.  He  is  one  of  Topeka’s  most  popular  citizens  and 
is  making  a fine  record  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 

John  E.  Frost,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
president  of  the  Commercial  club,  was 
born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1849, 
and  when  eight  years  of  age  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Galesburg,  111., 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated  in 
the  primary  branches.  He  attended 
Knox  College,  of  Galesburg,  for  two 
years,  and  in  1871  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  at  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

He  returned  to  his  home  in  Galesburg; 
studied  law  but  never  practiced.  Later 
he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 

at  Galesburg,  devoting  a large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  interests 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company’s  land  and  immigration  work, 
and  in  1883  he  came  to  Topeka  to  accept  the  position  of  chief 
clerk  in  the  land  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  In  1890 
he  received  the  appointment  of  general  land  commissioner  for 
the  Santa  Fe  system  and  rendered  splendid  service  in  this  depart- 
ment until  1898,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  private  interests.  Mr.  Frost  has  been  very  prominent  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  West  and  is  widely  known 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  country.  He  was  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  commission  to  the  Trans-Mississippi 
and  International  Exposition  at  Omaha  in  1898;  vice  president  of 
the  National  Irrigation  congress  which  met  at  Denver  in  1894, 
and  president  of  that  body  when  it  met  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
in  1895.  He  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome  delivered  by 
General  Franklin  to  the  Irrigation  congress  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
in  December,  1896.  He  was  president  of  the  Exhibitor’s  asso- 
ciation of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition  in  1881  ; a member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Kansas  State  India  famine  fund 
in  1900;  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  entertain 
President  McKinley  in  1901,  but  the  president  was  prevented 
from  attending  by  the  illness  of  his  wife ; chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  on  arrangements  for  the  Eleventh  conference  of  the  Rail- 
road Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  held  in  Topeka, 
April  30,  1903 ; chairman  of  the  reception  committee  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  May  i,  1903.  He  is  a staunch  Republican,  member 
of  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity  and  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Commercial  club  in  1901  and  re- 
elected  in  1902  and  1903.  Mr.  Frost  is  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  Kansas  and  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  the  State. 

Carl  A.  Goff,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
chief  of  police,  was  born  near  the  Bad 
Axe  river  in  Wisconsin,  in  1851,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Warren  county,  111.,  where  he 
received  his  elementary  education.  For 
two  years  he  attended  Knox  College, 
at  Galesburg,  111.,  then  returned  to  the 
farm  and  in  1878  went  to  Texas. 
One  year  later  he  located  in  Ottawa 
county,  Kan.,  where  he  farmed  for 
three  years.  In  1881  he  removed  to 
Topeka  and  two  years  later  became  a 
member  of  the  fire  department.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  thirteen  years  and  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation  was  foreman  of  North  Topeka  station.  In  1898  he 
went  to  Alaska,  but  a few  months  later  returned  to  Topeka  and 
became  a patrolman  on  the  police  force.  In  1901  he  was  made 
a sergeant ; a detective  in  1902,  and  was  elected  chief  in  1903. 
His  career  in  the  public  service  of  Topeka  has  been  one  of  great 
credit  and  his  rapid  rise  in  the  police  force  is  a fitting  tribute  to 
his  ability  and  fidelity.  In  every  public  and  private  capacity  he 
has  done  his  full  duty  and  he  commands  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  Topeka’s  best  citizens.  Mr.  Goff  is  a prominent  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  an  active  worker  for  the  advancement 
of  this  great  fraternal  order. 

John  O’Donnell,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a leading  contractor  and 
representative  from  St.  Louis  city,  was  born  in  County  Mayo, 
Ireland,  on  December  8,  1843,  ar,d  came  to  America  in  April, 
1864,  locating  in  Pennsylvania.  One  year  later  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis  and  has  since  made  that  city  his  home.  He  commenced 
his  present  business  of  contracting  in  1868,  succeeding  his  father 
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in  this  line,  and  has  been  engaged  in  grading  railroads,  laying 
water  pipes  in  St.  Louis  and  in  building  sewers.  Mr.  O’Donnell 
has  done  a large  business  and  has  laid  many  miles  of  water  pipe 
in  his  home  city.  He  is  a prominent  Democrat,  takes  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  has  attended  many  conventions  of  his  party. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1900  and  re-elected  in  1902. 
He  is  an  able  and  progressive  member  of  the  house  and  his  influ- 
ence is  powerful  and  far  reaching.  M(r.  O’Donnell  is  a most 
successful  business  man,  a prominent  legislator  and  a good  citi- 
zen. 

James  F.  Davidson,  of  Hannibal, 

Mo.,  a prominent  citizen  and  represent- 
ative from  Marion  county,  was  born  on 
a farm  in  Woodford  county,  111.,  in 
1839.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
State  and  educated  in  its  schools,  be- 
ing graduated  from  the  college  at 
Eureka  and  was  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  then  matriculated  at  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  left  college  in  August, 

1862,  to  enlist  as  a private  in  Company 
E,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth 
Illinois  infantry.  One  month  later  he 
was  detailed  to  raise  another  company  for  this  regiment,  and  hav- 
ing accomplished  this  work  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany K,  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Illinois  infantry,  his  commis- 
sion dating  from  the  time  of  his  original  enlistment,  August, 
1862.  After  a service  of  eighteen  months  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  served  as  such  until  the  close 
■of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  at  Vicksburg  in  August,  1865. 
He  participated  in  the  first  attack  on  Vicksburg,  the  fight  at 
Arkansas  Post,  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  battles  of  Guntown, 
Memphis,  Spanish  Fort,  and  was  on  the  march  to  Montgomery 
when  news  was  received  that  Lee  had  surrendered.  During  his 
term  he  served  as  assistant  inspector  on  General  Dana’s  staff  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  as  attorney  general  on  General  Carr’s  staff 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Mr.  Davidson  is  now  engaged  in  buying 
mules  in  Texas  and  shipping  them  to  New  Orleans.  In  1867  he 
returned  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  was  graduated  with 
the  law  class  of  1867  which  included  among  its  members  Don  M. 
Dickinson,  ex-postmaster  general,  and  United  States  Senator 
Vile — 17 
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Quarles  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Davidson  located  in  Chicago  and 
practiced  law  there  until  1879  when  his  health  failing,  he  removed 
to  Colorado,  where  for  three  years  he  resided  in  Denver  and 
Ueadville.  In  1881  he  located  at  Hannibal  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  stock  farming  and  kindred  pursuits  at  that  point. 
Mr.  Davidson  is  prominently  identified  with  the  history  of 
Missouri  and  his  record  in  the  legislative  halls  is  a brilliant  one. 
He  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  Missouri  in 
1891  and  re-elected  in  1893,  1895  and  1902.  He  secured  the 
passage  of  a bill  in  1891  for  uniform  school  text  books,  which 
was  the  first  law  of  the  kind  in  the  country  and  which  now  has 
the  endorsement  of  a great  many  States.  In  1893  he  introduced 
and  passed  a bill  against  trusts,  this  being  the  first  legislation 
on  this  important  subject  in  Missouri.  In  1895  he  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  speaker  of  the  house ; but,  as  the  Repub- 
licans were  in  control  that  session,  he  was  defeated.  Mr.  David- 
son is  a prominent  Democrat  and  has  attended  many  State  and 
congressional  conventions  of  this  party  and  was  an  alternate  to 
the  National  convention  in  1892.  Despite  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness and  political  affairs,  Mr.  Davidson  has  found  time  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  fraternal  orders  and  is  a Knight  Templar 
Mason  and  an  Elk. 


Arestas  A.  Godard,  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  a distinguished  attorney,  was 
born  at  Granville,  Penn.,  December  18, 
1855,  and  was  reared  on  a farm  in  that 
(Bradford)  county.  He  was  educated 
in  the  high  schools  of  Troy,  Penn.r 
and  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  and  later  attended 
the  Syracuse  University  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  In  1878  he  came  to  Kansas, 
located  at  Holton  and  there  read  law 
and  taught  school.  In  1879  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Holton,  re- 
moved to  Clay  county  and  opened  his 
office.  He  prospered  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Clay  Centre  until  1893,  when  he  removed  to  Topeka  and 
since  has  prosecuted  his  professional  duties  in  that  city.  On  the 
organization  of  the  State  Savings  Bank,  in  1898,  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He 
is  president  of  the  Independent  Telephone  Association  of  Kan- 
sas and  is  a director  and  counsel  of  many  corporations  of  the 
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State.  He  served  as  attorney  general  of  Kansas  from  January, 
1899,  to  January,  1903,  and  made  a magnificent  record  in  this 
important  office.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  Templar 
Masons  and  of  the  Topeka  club.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  Kansas  and  occupies  a distinguished  position  at  the  bar. 

David  W.  Mulvane,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  a prominent  attorney,  was  born 
in  Princeton,  111.,  January  4,  1863, 
and  when  thirteen  years  of  age  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Topeka. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Topeka  and  Washburn  College  and  in 
1881  matriculated  at  Yale.  He  was 
graduated  from  this  famous  college 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in 
1885,  and  then  engaged  in  the  railroad 
construction  business.  In  1890  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  since  has  pros- 
pered as  an  attorney  in  Topeka.  Mr. 

Mulvane  has  long  been  prominent  in  Republican  circles,  served 
as  a member  of  the  State  Central  committee  and  in  1900  became 
a member  of  the  Republican  National  committee.  He  is  a Knight 
Templar,  Thirty-second  degree  and  Shriner  Mason,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of 


James  W.  Reinmillkr,  of  Neosho, 
Mo.,  a prominent  mining  man  and  rep- 
resentative from  Newton  county,  was 
born  at  Paris,  Tex.,  August  14,  i860. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  Johnson 
county,  Mo.,  in  1863,  and  six  years 
later  they  removed  to  Jasper  county. 
Young  Reinmiller  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Jasper  county,  at  Car- 
thage and  Joplin.  When  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  quit  school  and 
became  manager  of  a mine  at  Joplin 
and  has  since  prospered  in  this  busi- 
ness. In  1885  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Fannie  M.  Meyer  of  Joplin,  who  was  at  the  time  a handsome 
and  talented  school  teacher;  they  are  now  blessed  with  a model 
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family  of  six  children : four  boys  and  two  girls,  the  oldest  one 
has  just  graduated  and  is  now  teaching  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  1888  Mr.  Reinmiller  started  a general  store  at  Saginaw, 
a suburb  of  Joplin,  and  he  has  since  successfully  conducted  this 
store.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Railroad  Company  and  for  eight  years  was  active  in 
the  interests  of  this  corporation.  He  served  eight  years  as  post- 
master of  Saginaw,  having  received  his  first  appointment  in 
1883.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1900  and  re-elected 
in  1902,  both  times  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  convention  of  the  People’s  party  in  1892  and  has 
been  a delegate  to  several  State  and  county  conventions.  For 
six  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Greenback  party’s  central  com- 
mittee of  Newton  county,  Mo.  Mr.  Reinmiller  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  is.  a popular  and  influential 

Albert  B.  Duncan,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  a leading  attorney  and  repre- 
sentative from  Buchanan  county,  was 
born  in  Platte  county,  Mo.,  April  17, 
1862.  He  was  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  primary  branches,  attend- 
ing the  district  schools  and  graduating 
from  William  Jewell  College  at  Lib- 
erty, Mo.,  in  1886,  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  He  read  law  under 
Judge  Samuel  Hardwick  during  his 
last  college  year  and  two  weeks  after 
graduating  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  the  fall  of  1886  he  located  in  St. 
Joseph  and  has  since  practiced  his  profession  with  great  success 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Duncan  is  one  of  St.  Joseph’s  best  known  attor- 
neys and  has  filled  many  positions  of  political  importance,  having 
served  as  a member  of  the  common  council  in  1891-92 ; prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Buchanan  county  in  1895-96;  member  of  Demo- 
cratic State  central  committee  in  1898-99 ; elected  a member  of 
legislature  in  1900  and  re-elected  in  1902,  and  was  elected  speaker 
pro  tern,  of  the  house.  He  has  again  been  nominated  with  almost 
a certainty  of  election,  and  if  he  should  be  there  is  a reasonable 
certainty  that  he  will  be  elected  speaker  of  the  next  house.  Mr. 
Duncan  is  one  of  the  strong  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  was  accorded  signal  honor  by  Governor  Dockery  in 
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November,  1902,  by  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  State  auditing  committee.  Mr.  Duncan  is  closely 
associated  with  some  of  the  leading  secret  orders  and  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Knights  Templars  and  Shriners,  the  Elks,  and  the 
Order  of  Redmen. 

John  W.  Terrill,  of  Vienna,  Mo., 
attorney  and  member  of  house  of  rep- 
resentatives from  Maries  county,  was 
born  on  a farm  in  that  county  in  1867 
and  there  remained  until  his  twentieth 
year.  He  received  his  rudimentary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  county  and  was  a student  of  the 
normal  school  at  Vichy,  Mo.,  in  1887. 

He  read  law  privately  at  Vienna,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1896, 
and  has  since  practiced  his  profession 
at  Vienna.  Mr.  Terrill  has  filled  sev- 
eral public  positions  with  signal  ability, 
having  been  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Maries  county  in 
1898  and  re-elected  in  1900,  and  in  November,  1902,  was  elected 
a member  of  the  lower  house  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Terrill  comes  of 
distinguished  ancestry,  his  father  having  been  Jackson  Terrill, 
a native  of  Maries  county,  Mo.,  and  a son  of  Reuben  Terrill,  of 
Virginia.  Jackson  Terrill  was  a soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  for 
twenty  years  was  county  judge  of  Maries  county  and  his  death 
occurred  on  December  15,  1898.  Mr.  Terrill  is  very  active  in 
political  matters  and  has  attended  as  a delegate  several  State, 
congressional  and  judicial  convention  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  is  now  committeeman  of  the  Sixteenth  congressional  district 
and  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  circuit. 
He  is  townsite  manager  for  the  Colorado  Railroad  and  is  a di- 
rector of  the  Meta  Bank  of  Meta,  Mo.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
little  daughter  named  Irene,  two  years  old. 

John  V.  Nebel,  of  High  Hill,  Mo.,  a well  known  attorney 
and  representative  from  Montgomery  county,  was  born  in  that 
city  on  August  8,  1869,  and  was  there  reared.  He  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  1898 
was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Columbia,  Mo.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  during 
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the  same  year  and  has  practiced  with  much  success  at  High  Hill 
since  receiving  his  license  as  an  attorney.  Prior  to  his  admission 
to  the  bar  Mr.  Nebel  was  engaged  in  the  confectionery  business 
at  Topeka,  Kan.,  where  for  six  years  he  prospered  in  this  avoca- 
tion. I11  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket,  and  is  a prominent  member  of  the  body.  Mr.  Nebel 
is  a member  of  the  Uniform  Rank  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  his  county  and  enjoys  a 
splendid  and  growing  practice. 

Arthur  Chapman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  Missouri  City,  Clay  county,  Mo.,  December  30, 
1863.  His  father  was  a distinguished  physician,  and  in  1868, 
desiring  a wider  field  for  practice,  removed  to  Kansas  City,  then 
a young  metropolis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw,  bustling  with  an 
activity  prophetic  of  its  future  greatness.  Arthur  was  placed  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  completed  the  course  prescribed 
at  an  astonishingly  early  age.  Beginning  his  business  career  at 
once  he  accepted  a position  with  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Gulf  Railroad  Company,  and  rose  rapidly  through  the  various 
stages  of  promotion  until  he  became  chief  clerk.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  would  soon  have  reached  a position  as  a general  officer 
in  the  company,  had  not  ill  health  forced  him  to  resign  and  to 
seek  the  milder  climate  of  California  where  he  remained  nearly 
five  years.  Mr.  Chapman  has  always  taken  a lively  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  is  by  instinct  and  training  a politician,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Kansas  City  in  1886  he  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  deputy  county  recorder,  which  he  accepted  and  filled  with 
eminent  satisfaction  for  some  years  thereafter.  Later  he  was 
with  the  National  Water  Works  Company,  leaving  this  com- 
pany to  accept  a higher  position  with  the  city  engineer.  A year 
later  the  then  mayor  requested  Mr.  Chapman  to  assume  the 
responsible  duties  of  secretary  to  the  board  of  health,  which  he 
did,  resigning  after  about  four  years  of  service  in  that  capacity 
to  engage  in  mercantile  business.  In  1902  he  was  tendered  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  representative  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  although  his  district  was  normally  Republican,  he  was 
elected  by  a large  majority.  His  record  in  that  office  was  clean 
and  above  reproach,  and  there  is  more  logic  than  prophecy  in 
saying  that  in  the  future  a grateful  constituency  will  urge  the 
acceptance  of  further  and  higher  political  honors  at  his  hands. 
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Voltaire  V.  Ing,  of  Greenville,  Mo., 
a prominent  attorney  and  representa- 
tive from  Wayne  county,  was  born  on 
a farm  in  Franklin  county,  111.,  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  i860.  He  remained  there  until 
1868,  when  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  where  they  re- 
mained for  five  years.  They  then  re- 
moved to  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  in  1876 
they  located  at  his  present  home, 

Wayne  county,  Mo.  Mr.  Ing  received 
his  rudimentary  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  also  attended  Hales 
College,  in  Wayne  county,  and  the 
Captain  Girardeau  Normal  School.  In  1882  he  began  teaching 
in  Wayne  county  and  was  engaged  in  this  occupation  until  1894. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1892,  and  actively  entered  the  practice  on  his  retirement  from  the 
school  room.  Mr.  Ing  is  a man  of  wide  popularity  in  his  county, 
and  served  as  school  commissioner  from  1887  to  1889.  In  1894 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  and  in  1898  was  again  elected 
to  this  important  office.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
as  a Republican  in  a Democratic  county  and  is  among  the  prom- 
inent members  of  the  lower  house.  Mr.  Ing  took  the  lead  in  the 
famous  “Boodle”  investigation  in  the  Forty-second  general 
assembly.  He  introduced  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  and 
which  started  the  investigation  that  has  uncovered  a great  amount 
of  corruption  among  senators  and  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly and  State  officers  and  the  “Lobby,”  and  has  aroused  the 
people  of  the  State  on  the  question  of  corruption  in  office.  He 
is  a champion  of  free  text  books  for  the  public  schools  and  intro- 
duced the  first  and  only  bill  in  the  legislature  providing  for  text 
books  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  The  question,  largely  through  his 
instrumentality,  will  be  voted  on  at  the  election  in  1904.  Mr.  Ing 
is  a leader  of  his  party  in  his  part  of  the  State.  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  national  convention  which  met  at  Chicago, 
June  21,  1904,  and  has  been  prominently  spoken  of  as  a candidate 
for  attorney  general  of  the  State,  and  other  State  offices.  Mr. 
Ing  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  leading  secret  orders  and 
is  a member  of  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern  Wood- 
men, Royal  Circle  and  the  Court  of  Honor. 
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Peter  Moser,  of  Amazonia,  Mo.,  a 
prosperous  business  man  and  repre- 
sentative from  Andrew  county,  Ado., 
was  born  in  that  county  in  1847.  He 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his-  native 
county  and  attended  the  county  schools 
of  that  period.  In  1870  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business,  opening  a gen- 
eral store  at  Amazonia  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1884  as  the  Moser  Mer- 
cantile Company  and  has  been  success- 
fully conducted  under  that  name  to  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Moser  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  best  interests  of  his  section 
and  is  a director  of  the  Andrew  County  Mutual  Telephone  Co., 
a home  institution  which  has  proved  a valuable  acquisition  to 
Andrew  county.  Mr.  Moser  .is  an  active  Republican,  has 
attended  several  State  conventions  of  this  party  and  in  1902  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  under  its  banner.  He  is  identified  with 
several  fraternal  orders,  holding  membership  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Encampment  and  the  Woodmen,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  church. 

Joseph  T.  Davison,  of  Poplar  Blufif,  Mo.,  a leading  lawyer 
and  representative  from  Butter  county,  was  born  in  Dayton,  O., 
June  29,  1846.  When  four  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Covington,  Ky.,  and  in  1853  they  settled  at  Blooming- 
ton, 111.,  and  there  resided  for  many  years.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  F,  Sixty-eighth  Illinois  volunteer  infantry 
in  July,  1862,  later  became  fourth  sergeant  and  served  three 
months  in  this  command.  In  January,  1864,  Air.  Davison 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  Third  Illinois  cavalry,  which  later  became 
Company  D,  of  the  same  regiment,  and  served  as  a private  until 
mustered  out  at  Springfield,  111.,  October,  1865.  He  saw  a 
great  deal  of  hard  service  and  was  in  the  fights  at  Tupelo  and 
Nashville.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Blooming- 
ton and  attended  the  State  Normal  School  during  the  winter  of 
1865-66.  In  February,  1866,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  served  as  a messenger  for  eighteen 
months  and  then  became  money  clerk  in  the  office  at  Cairo,  in 
which  position  he  continued  until  1872.  Air.  Davison  served  for 
one  year  as  teller  in  the  City  National  Bank  at  Cairo,  111.,  and 
then  going  to  Chicago  entered  the  service  of  the  American 
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Express  Company  as  a messenger.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he  was  a 
messenger  for  the  Southern  Express  Company  for  a short  time 
and  in  November  of  that  year  settled  at  Poplar  Bluff.  He 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1883  and  since  has  practiced  his  profession  with  great 
success.  Mr.  Davison  is  exceedingly  popular  in  the  home  of  his 
adoption  and  has  been  honored  with  many  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  having  served  as  mayor  of  Poplar  Bluff  for  two 
years ; prosecuting  attorney  of  Butler  county  for  two  years ; city 
attorney  of  Poplar  Bluff  from  1896  to  1898  ; member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1894  and  again  in  1902.  He  is  a strong  Republican  and 
all  of  his  campaigns  were  under  the  Republican  banner.  In  1891 
he  began  the  publication  of  the  Poplar  Bluff  Republican  and  con- 
ducted that  paper  with  much  success  until  1896,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  the  property  and  devoted  his  entire  time  to  professional 
business.  Mr.  Davison  is  an  active  campaign  speaker  and  has 
addressed  many  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  candidates 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Davison  was  married  at  Poplar  Bluff, 
Mo.,  to  Lela,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  A.  Greer,  formerly  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  they  have  three  living  children,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Edward  Wilder,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
growing  up  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
leaving  the  Brookline  high  school  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  enter  the 
Cunard  Steam  Ship  Company’s  Boston 
office,  where  he  remained  three  years. 

From  i860  to  1870  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Boston  & Worcester  Railroad 
Company  in  the  various  capacities  of 
clerk,  pay  master  and  auditor.  Then 
for  one  year  he  was  located  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  as  land  commissioner  for  the  Hannibal  & St.  Joseph 
Railroad  Company.  Since  1871  he  has  lived  in  Topeka  as  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany till  May  12,  1876,  and  since  then  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  that  road  and  its  successor.  He  is  or  has  been  secretary  or 
treasurer  or  both  of  one  hundred  twenty-five  companies  auxili- 
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ary  to  the  Santa  Fe  system.  Mr.  Wilder  is  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  school  board  of  Topeka,  is  now  serving  his  sixth 
year  as  a member  and  for  two  years  was  president  of  that  body. 
During  the  last  thirty-two  years  he  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  public  library  of  Topeka,  first  as  organizing  spirit  and 
director,  then  as  secretary,  and  for  many  years  now  as  president. 
He  has  been  vice  president  of  the  State  Savings  Bank  for  the 
last  six  years  and  is  a member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Bank  of 
Topeka.  He  was  one  of  the  two  promotors  in  1886  and  is  the 
largest  stock  holder  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
and  has  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  from  the  start.  He  is 
a director  of  the  Shawnee  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  of  the 
Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company.  He  was  the  organ- 
izer of  the  Kansas  State  Art  association,  and  during  its  existence 
served  as  its  president.  He  has  been  vice  president  of  the  board 
of  park  commissioners  for  the  city  of  Topeka  since  its  organiza- 
tion. In  religious  faith  he  is  a disciple  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
the  great  Swedish  philosopher  and  religious  writer.  The  life 
of  Mr.  Wilder  has  been  a distinct  success  from  every  point  of 
view  and  his  impress  will  be  left  indelibly  on  the  affairs  of  Kan- 
sas. 


Albert  A.  Hurd,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
a prominent  lawyer  and  solicitor  for 
Kansas  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  was  born 
in  LaFayette,  111.,  September  27,  1849, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  in  the 
primary  branches  at  Galva,  Henry 
county,  111.  He  attended  the  North- 
western University  at  Evanston,  111., 
until  1868,  and  later  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City.  In  1870  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Junction 
City,  Kan. ; located  at  Abilene  for  two 


years ; removed  to  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  where  he  remained  a num- 
ber of  years ; and  in  January,  1879,  came  to  Topeka,  in  which  city 
he  has  since  resided.  At  Great  Bend  he  was  local  .attorney  for 
the  Santa  Fe  system ; on  his  removal  to  Topeka  he  was  appointed 
its  assistant  attorney,  and  in  1881  he  was  made  solicitor  for  this 
railroad  system  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  While  living  in  Great 
Bend  he  served  two  terms  as  mavor  of  that  citv  and  since  com- 
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ing  to  Topeka  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  advance- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  capital  city.  Mr.  Hurd  is  essentially  a 
lawyer  and  his  splendid  record  and  long  service  in  behalf  of  the 
corporate  interests  he  represents  are  eloquent  tributes  to  his  legal 
ability  and  successful  management. 

Nelson  H.  Loomis,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  general  attorney  for 
Kansas  and  Missouri  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Vt.  In  1883  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  while  a resident  of  Salina,  Kan.,  acted  as  official 
stenographer  for  the  district  court.  In  1885  he  removed  to 
Lawrence,  where  he  became  stenographer  for  John  P.  Usher, 
general  attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Later  he 
became  assistant  attorney  for  this  system.  In  1891  Mr.  Loomis 
was  appointed  assistant  general  attorney  for  Kansas  and  Missouri 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  under  A.  L.  Williams, 
general  attorney,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka.  In  July,  1902, 
Mr.  Loomis  became  general  attorney  to  succeed  Mr.  Williams, 
who  received  the  appointment  of  special  attorney. 

Robert  Alexander  Long,  one  of 
the  leading  lumbermen  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Ky., 
in  1850,  and  in  that  State  resided  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  In  the  year  1873  he  left  Ken- 
tucky for  Kansas  City,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  August  of  1874,  going 
from  Kansas  City  to  Columbus,  Kan., 
where  he  embarked  in  the  hay  business 
for  a few  months.  In  April,  1875,  he 
embarked  in  the  retail  lumber  business 
under  the  name  of  R.  A.  Long  & Co., 
which  business  proved  to  be  profitable 
from  the  start.  Yards  were  added  as  capital  was  accumulated 
until  the  year  1884,  when  the  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.,  with  capital  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  dollars,  and  with  Victor  B.  Bell  as  president,  R.  A. 
Long  as  secretary  and  general  manager.  Between  the  years  1884 
and  1895  other  yards  were  started,  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
department  added,  at  which  time  the  capital  of  the  company  was 
increased  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  R.  A.  Long  as 
president  and  general  manager,  Victor  B.  Bell  retiring  from  the 
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company.  Since  that  time  the  company  has  grown,  additional 
yards  being  added,  manufacturing  and  wholesale  departments 
increased.  In  the  year  1902  the  capital  of  the  company  was 
increased  to  one  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  with 
a surplus  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  this 
time  the  following  companies  are  allied  interests  of  The  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Co. : King-Ryder  Lumber  Co. ; Hudson  River 
Lumber  Co. ; The  Globe  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. ; Rapides  Lumber  Co. ; 
Minnetonka  Lumber  Co.  Mr.  Long  is  the  president  and  director 
in  all  of  said  companies.  Their  retail  yards  now  number  sixty, 
four  wholesale  offices,  four  large  manufacturing  plants,  con- 
nected therewith  about  one  hundred  fifty  acres  of  timber  land ; 
present  capital  and  surplus  of  the  company  amounting  to  about 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  success  has 
been  phenomenal  and  he  is  easily  regarded  as  one  of  the  few 
leading  lumber  operators  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

George  C.  Smith  was  born  in 
Cooper  county,  Mo.,  and  was  there 
reared  on  a farm,  and  educated  in  the 
country  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  secured  a position  as  clerk,  at 
Milton,  Atchison  county,  Mo.,  with  the 
general  store  of  Hoblitzell  & Judd,  and 
with  that  firm  had  his  first  experience 
in  the  mercantile  business.  He  re- 
mained with  them  one  and  one-half 
years,  and  then  went  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  accepting  a position  in  the  retail 
dry  goods  store  of  Townsend  & Wood, 
where  he  remained  for  one  year;  he 
then  accepted  a position  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  store  of 
Lemon  Hosea  & Company,  and  a year  later  when  that  firm  sold 
out  to  Milton  Tootle,  John  S.  Brittain  and  John  Ovelman,  who 
formed  a three  years'  partnership  under  the  firm  style  of  Brittain, 
Ovelman  & Company,  he  remained  with  this  firm  as  salesman  and 
assistant  buyer,  continuing  thus  for  three  years,  or  until  the  end 
of  their  partnership.  The  style  of  the  firm  was  then  changed  to 
John  S.  Brittain  & Company,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  then  admitted 
to  partnership.  After  six  years  of  successful  business  he  sold 
his  interest  in  this  firm,  and  embarked  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  the  firm  style  of  Smith- 
Heddens  & Company ; after  five  years  of  successful  operation  in 
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this,  he  again  sold  out  and  returned  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
again  formed  a partnership  with  John  S.  Brittain,  in  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  business,  under  the  title  of  Brittain-Smith  & Com- 
pany, which  firm  succeeded  Brittain,  Richardson  & Company  in 
in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business ; and  also  bought  out  the 
Wood  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturing  pants,  overalls 
and  shirts,  in  connection  with  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business, 
and  Mr.  Smith  was  chief  manager  of  both  concerns.  He  was 
thus  associated  in  business  until  1893,  when  he  again  sold  out  and 
formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  James  McCord,  president  of  the 
Nave-McCord  Mercantile  Company,  and  Mr.  John  Townsend, 
president  of  the  Townsend  & Wyatt  Dry  Goods  Company,  under 
the  title  of  Smith-McCord  Dry  Goods  Company,  making  one  of 
the  strongest  combinations  in  the  mercantile  business  on  the  Mis- 
souri river.  This  company  began  the  wholesale  dry  goods  busi- 
ness, September  1,  1893,  at  Seventh  and  Wyandotte  streets, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ; and  in  ten  years,  from  1893  to  1903,  this  busi- 
ness had  made  such  rapid  growth  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
larger  quarters ; and  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Central  streets,  six  floors,  covering  one-quarter  of  a block/  was 
then  obtained.  On  moving  into  the  new  quarters  in  January, 
1903,  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  Smith,  McCord, 
Townsend'  Dry  Goods  Company,  and  the  capital  of  the  company 
increased  two  and  one-half  times.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  presi- 
dent of  this  company  since  the  beginning.  They  have  an  enor- 
mous trade  all  over  the  West,  and  the  reputation  of  the  house  is 
above  question.  Mr.  Smith  is  a fine  example  of  a successful 
business  man.  He  is  director  of  the  Commercial  club,  the  Con- 
vention Hall  Company,  and  the  Provident  Association,  and  takes 
much  interest  in  public  affairs  and  the  prosperity  of  Kansas  City. 

William  J.  Black,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Topeka  and  Chicago,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
October  3,  1864.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  that  city, 
attending  the  common  schools  and  the  Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege. Leaving  school  in  1876  he  engaged  in  various  small  mat- 
ters and  about  1879  began  as  an  office  boy  in  the  St.  Louis  office 
of  the  Vandalia  Railroad  Company.  Later  he  became  ticket 
clerk  in  the  office,  and  in  1884  he  accepted  the  position  of  rate 
clerk  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. In  February,  1886,  he  came  to  Topeka  to  become  rate 
clerk  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  and  in  October,  1887,  was  appointed 
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chief  clerk.  In  January,  1891,  he  was  made  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  and  on  February  1,  1897,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral passenger  agent.  Mr.  Black  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  competent  railroad  men  of  the  West  and  he  handles  the 
complex  affairs  of  his  office  with  rare  judgment  and  ability.  In 
private  life,  “Jerry”  Black,  as  he  is  widely  known,  is  exceedingly 
popular  and  numbers  his  friends  among  the  best  people  of  ali 
sections  of  the  West.  He  is  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

Joseph  B.  Betts,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  a prominent  contractor  and 
representative  from  the  Thirty-seventh  district,  was  born  in 
Meredosia,  111.,  February  22,  1851,  and  when  six  weeks  of  age 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Pickaway  county,  O.  Six  years  later 
they  returned  to  Illinois,  located  at  Monticello  for  three  years 
and  then  removed  to  Jefferson  county,  Kan.  Young  Betts  was 
reared  on  a farm  in  Jefferson  county,  attended  the  country  schools 
and  later  received  a commercial  training  in  a business  college  at 
Topeka.  In  1880  he  engaged  in  building  in  Crawford  county, 
Kan.,  and  after  two  years  returned  to  Jefferson  county.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  contracting  and  building  with  headquarters  at 
Topeka  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in 
Denver.  Mr.  Betts  is  one  of  the  largest  contractors  of  the  West 
and  has  erected  many  fine  structures.  He  built  theParkhurst-Davis 
wholesale  grocery  house ; numerous  schools  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa, including  the  high  school  and  Kerfoot  hotel  at  El  Reno ; 
Coffey  county  court  house  at  Burlington,  Kan. ; many  structures 
for  the  Santa  Fe  system  and  the  United  States  government, 
among  which  are  the  new  barracks  at  Fort  Riley,  which  cost  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars ; in  1902  he  erected  a convent  at  Con- 
cordia, Kan.,  which  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars ; and  now  is  en- 
gaged in  erecting  various  other  buildings,  among  which  is  a 
court  house  at  Anadarko,  Okla.,  to  cost  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Betts  served  two  years  as  a member  of  the  city  council  of 
Topeka  and  is  filling  his  second  term  as  a member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Kansas,  having  been  elected  in  1900  and  re-elected  in 
1902,  and  March  28th,  1904,  was  nominated  for  State  senator  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  Mr.  Betts  is  closely  identified  with 
the  leading  secret  orders,  holding  membership  in  the  Ancient 
Toltec  Rite,  Knights  Templar,  Thirty-second  degree  and  Shriner 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Mod- 
ern Woodmen,  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Fraternal  Aid  Society 
and  Ancient  Order  of  Pyramids.  He  is  a staunch  Republican 
and  affiliates  with  the  Methodist  church. 
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Charles  Whittle:  Clarke,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Missouri 
State  senate,  was  born  at  Danville,  Vt., 

August  19,  1840.  While  he  was  vet 
a small  child,  his  parents  removed  to 
Ashtabula  county,  O.,  and  there  he 
was  reared  on  a farm.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  entered  Hiram  College,  the 
president  of  which  was  then  James  A. 

Garfield,  afterward  president  of  the 
United  States.  His  first  lessons  in 
Latin  were  recited  to  Mrs.  Garfield  in 
Professor  Garfield’s  private  study.  He 
left  college  in  1861,  at  which  time  he 
enlisted  in  Garfield’s  regiment,  Forty-second  Ohio  volunteer 
infantry,  and  served  with  that  command  until  after  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg.  He  was  on  the  boat  used  by  General  Grant  as  head- 
quarters when  the  vessels  ran  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg. He  also  participated  in  the  operations  at  Cumberland 
Gap  during  the  siege  of  that  place  by  General  Bragg.  He  also 
participated  in  the  memorable  race  to  the  Ohio  river ; after  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  and  within  a year 
afterward  to  captain.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Big  Sandy, 
Cumberland  Gap,  Chickasaw  Bluff,  Arkansas  Post,  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  Champion’s  Hill,  and  many  others  of  less  note.  His 
record  on  file  in  the  war  department  is  excellent  and  reflects  on 
him  the  highest  credit  for  bravery  and  duty  ably  and  skillfully 
performed.  After  serving  four  years  and  five  months,  he  came 
home  and  resumed  the  arts  of  peace.  Ere  long,  he  went  South 
and  began  the  study  and  practice  of  law  at  Greenville,  Miss., 
securing  admission  to"  the  bar  in  1869.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  politics,  was  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and 
wrote  the  article  which  gave  that  State  its  first  public  school  sys- 
tem. He  served  there  as  probate  judge  and  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Mississippi 
legislature,  which  office  he  resigned  to  become  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  what  was  known  as  the  Shoe-String  district.  He  held 
that  office  twelve  years,  resigned  it  in  1883,  and  came  to  Kansas 
City.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated 
Hayes,  and  to  the  one  which  nominated  his  old  teacher,  Garfield. 
In  March,  1904,  at  the  Republican  State  convention  held  in  Kan- 
sas City,  he  was  elected  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  Chicago,  June  21,  1904.  Senator 
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Clarke  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Missouri  legislature 
in  1896,  and  to  the  senate  in  1900.  He  was  a member  of  the 
judiciary  committee  in  both  houses.  He  defeated  the  uniform 
text-book  law  for  Kansas  City,  and  for  so  doing  received  the 
thanks  of  the  principals  of  the  public  schools.  In  1902  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  congressional  committee, 
Fifth  Missouri  district,  at  which  time  Colonel  Van  Horn  was  the 
party  nominee.  Senator  Clarke  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  has  been  superintendent  of  Sunday  schools  in  Kan- 
sas City  for  twelve  years.  He  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss 
Marie  Loveland.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  his  character  and  reputation  are  above  question. 


Doctor  Isaac  M.  Ridge.  This  well 
well  known  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man, who  is  now  nearing  his  seventy- 
ninth  milestone  of  life’s  journey,  was 
born  in  Adair  county,  Ky.,  July  9, 
1825.  His  great-grandfather,  who  was 
a Welshman,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
America  not  far  from  the  year  1700, 
and  settled  in  North'  Carolina  or  Vir- 
ginia, where  many  of'  his  descendants 
are  yet  living.  The  grandfather, 
William  Ridge,  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  afterward  removed  to  the 
Blue  Grass  State,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  farming.  His  family  numbered  six  sons,  all 
of  whom  after  his  early  death  were  bound  out  to  various  trades. 
The  maternal  grandfather  was  Champ  Dillingham,  who  went  to 
Kentucky  from  North  Carolina  in  pioneer  times  and  became 
prominently  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  State.  In 
1834  Doctor  Ridge  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Missouri,  where 
he  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  was  accustomed  to  hard 
work  on  the  farm,  becoming  by  practice  a fair  mechanic.  Later, 
he  finished  in  the  high  school  at  Dover,  Mo.  He  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  I.  S.  Warren  of  Dover,  and  still  later 
he  entered  the  medical  department  of  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  in  1848  was  graduated  therefrom  with  the 
honors  of  his  class.  He  then  went  to  Kansas  City  and  opened 
an  office  at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  the  levee,  and  among 
his  first  patients  were  members  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of  Indians 
who  named  him  “Little  Thunder.”  In  1849  Doctor  Ridge  came 
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near  dying  of  cholera ; he  was  attended  by  Doctor  Charles  Rob- 
inson, afterward  the  first  free  state  governor  of  Kansas,  who  came 
one  hundred  ten  miles  and  remained  thirty-six  hours  at  his  bed- 
side, finally  saying  that  he  had  no  chance  of  recovery.  At  a later 
date  Doctor  Ridge  saved  Doctor  Robinson  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  a mob  during  the  anti-slavery  struggle  in  Kansas.  In 
the  new  country  where  settlers  were  scattered  over  a wide  section 
the  doctor  was  often  obliged  to  attend  patients  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  or  more  miles,  and  to  ride  one  hundred  fifty  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Owing  to  his  position  of  doctor  to  everybody,  he  was 
therefore  friend  to  everybody,  and  this  fact  made  it  possible  for 
him  during  the  war  to  heal  many  feuds  among  the  warring  fac- 
tions of  the  community.  In  his  time  he  has  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  efficient  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  West.  He 
was  and  is  particularly  skillful  and  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia.  More  than  once  during  the  war  he  was  blind- 
folded and  taken  to  the  bedside  of  some  sick  or  wounded  man 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  tell  where  he  had  been.  During  all 
of  these  early  years  he  managed  to  secure  considerable  valuable 
real  estate,  among  which  was  a tract  of  eighty-four  acres  at 
Woodlawn  avenue  and  Nineteenth  street.  He  still  owns  the  west 
half  of  this  tract,  on  which  is  a sumptuous  home  called  “Castle 
Ridge.”  The  other  half  he  divided  equally  among  his  children. 
In  this  delightful  home  the  good  doctor  is  enjoying  an  old  age, 
honorably  attained,  and  a serene  repose  befitting  the  trials  of  his 
earlier  years.  He  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Smart, 
daughter  of  Judge  T.  A.  Smart  of  Kansas  City.  Only  three  of 
their  five  children  are  now  living,  viz. : William  E.,  Thomas  S., 
and  Mrs.  Sophie  Lee  Lakeman.  His  first  wife  having  died,  the 
doctor  married,  in  1882,  Miss  May  D.  Campbell,  daughter  of 
Bartley  Campbell  of  Cincinnati.  Doctor  Ridge  owns  several  fine 
buildings  in  the  city,  all  of  which  pay  him  a goodly  rental.  He  is 
a well  read  Mason,  and  has  taken  all  the  degrees  except  the  last. 
He  is  a fine  example  of  kind  and  dignified  Christian  manhood. 
Doctor  Ridge  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical  association, 
Missouri  State  Medical  association  and  Jackson  County  Medical 
association. 

Edwin  R.  Hickerson,  M.  D.,  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  a prominent 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Ralls  county,  Mo.,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1862,  son  of  Dr.  John  C.  and  Darthula  (Rodes)  Hicker- 
son, the  former  having  been  born  in  Fauquier  county,  Va., 
April  4,  1838,  and  when  a child  accompanied  his  parents  to  Mis- 
Vilc— 18 
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souri.  The  elder  Hickerson  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  College, 
was  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  i860  and 
the  following  year  began  his  professional  career  in  Ralls  county. 
In  1871  he  removed  to  Moberly,  Mo.,  where  he  continued  his 
practice  with  great  success  until  his  death,  gaining  high  standing 
as  a physician  by  his  skill  in  medicine  and  unusual  esteem  as  a 
man  by  his  sterling  character.  He  was  mayor  of  Moberly  dur- 
ing 1875-76  and  1877,  was  president  of  the  Moberly  District 
Medical  society  during  1883,  and  a member  of  the  State  Medical 
association  from  1861.  He  was  a member  of  the  Knight  Tem- 
plar Masons,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the 
Methodist  church.  He  was  married  on  January  8,  1861,  to 
Darthula  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Tyree  Rodes,  a well  known  phy- 
sician of  Ralls  county,  and  the  following  children  are  the  result 
of  their  union,  viz. : E.  R.,  Absalom,  John  C.,  and  William  T. 
Edwin  R.  Hickerson,  the  eldest  son  and  the  subject  of  this 
review,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State  and 
at  the  Westminster  College  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  1885,  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Then  he  initiated  his  medical  career  at 
Moberly  and  since  has  practiced  there  with  unvarying  success, 
now  enjoying  a splendid  clientele  and  a fine  standing  among  his 
professional  confreres.  He  is  a member  of  the  Missouri  Medical 
association,  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  and 
the  Moberly  District  Medical  society,  of  which  latter  body  he 
was  secretary  for  five  years.  Doctor  Hickerson  has  been  con- 
sulting physician  for  the  Wabash  Railroad  for  fifteen  years  and 
local  surgeon  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad  for 
twelve  years,  both  of  which  positions  he  is  now  filling.  He  is 
interested  greatly  in  educational  matters,  has  devoted  consider- 
able study  to  the  subject  and  served  six  years  on  the  Moberly 
school  board,  of  which  he  was  president  frony  1895  to  1897. 
Doctor  Hickerson  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  was 
married  on  January  27,  1887,  to  Minnie,  daughter  of  Judge 
John  F.  Hannah  of  Moberly,  and  they  have  three  children,  viz. : 
Alma,  Emilie  and  John  Cook.  John  F.  Hannah,  father  of  Mrs. 
Hickerson,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1822,  came  to  Randolph 
county,  Mo.,  in  1832  and  since  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  his  section  of  the  State.  He  served  as  a magistrate  for  ten 
years,  was  county  judge  for  two  years,  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  has  become  interested  in  raising  fine  stock.  Judge 
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Hannah  is  a member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  and 
a leader  in  denominational  work.  Doctor  Hickerson  has  other 
interests  aside  from  his  professional  business,  and  as  secretary 
of  the  Excelsior  Oil  & Mining  Company  of  his  home  town  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  developing  and  fostering  the  mineral 
resources  of  that  region. 

J.  Logan  Jones,  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Jones  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  an  Indian  village  of 
the  Ottawas,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marias  De  Cygnes  river  in  the  early 
pioneer  days  of  Kansas,  being  Au- 
gust 12,  1859.  The  family  was  at  that 
time  a member  of  a caravan  on  its  way 
from  the  old  home  in  Illinois  to  the 
pioneer  village  of  Lawrence,  Kan.  In 
1861  he  returned  to  Illinois  with  his 
father  and  the  family,  the  father  enter- 
ing the  Union  army.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Illinois,  his  early  edu- 
cation being  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  finishing  with  a course 
in  Hamilton  College.  He  afterwards  taught  school  until  he  had 
accumulated  enough  capital  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  a small  way  which  he  did  with  his  brother,  Lawrence  M.  Jones, 
as  a partner.  They  began  with  a very  small  store  at  Parrish, 
111.,  gradually  adding  to  the  capital  and  widening  the  sphere  of 
operations.  After  a number  of  years  they  went  to  Stafford, 
Kan.,  from  that  point  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  thence  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Their  rise  and  development  here  has  been  one  of  the 
wonders  of  this  marvelous  city.  The  growth  of  the  business  has 
been  steady,  rapid  and  sound.  They  now  have  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores  (if  not  the  largest)  west  of  Chicago.  It  is  the 
product  of  enterprise  and  honorable  dealing,  and  has  grown  by 
reason  of  indefatigable  hard  work,  thorough  care,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  profound  common  sense.  Judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  the  business  bids  fair  to  become  much  larger  as  the  years 
roll  away  into  the  future.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  effi- 
cient general  manager,  and  has  supervision  of  the  advertising  and 
general  buying  departments  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Jones  takes 
deep  interest  in  the  development  of  Kansas  City  and  is  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  assistance  to  all  meritorious  movements  calculated  to 
advance  the  civic  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  is 
located. 
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William  P.  Trickett,  an  excellent 
type  of  Kansas  City’s  prominent  and 
progressive  men,  was  born  in  that  city 
January  9,  1873,  and  was  there  reared 
and  educated.  He  is  a son  of  Kansas 
City's  highly  esteemed  and  efficient  fire 
chief,  Edward  Trickett.  Immediately 
after  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  the 
railroad  business  and  entered  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott 
& Memphis  Railroad,  serving  later 
with  other  railroads.  In  1892  he 
accepted  a position . with  the  Kansas 
City  Transportation  Bureau  as  its 
chief  clerk  and  has  since  remained  with  that  organization.  In 
April,  1897,  he  was  made  secretary  and  in  the  following  July 
became  commissioner,  which- position  he  still  occupies  much  to 
his  credit  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  bureau.  He  is  considered 
an  expert  in  railroad  information,  and  is  the  author  of  tire  “Rail- 
road History  of  Kansas  City,”  a work  which  is  recognized  as  the 
standard  authority  on  the  railroad  and  commercial  development 
of  Kansas  City.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  has  done  more 
to  benefit  the  city  than  Mr.  Trickett.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Commercial  club  and  other  business  and  social  organiza- 
tions. 

Frank  L.  Dawson,  of  Elsberrv, 

Mo.,  a prosperous  farmer  and  repre- 
sentative from  Lincoln  county,  Mo., 
was  born  on  a farm  in  that  county, 

January  27,  1856.  He  was  reared  in 
his  native  county,  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  there  and  at  Gainesville, 

Ark.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
William  Jewell  College  at  Liberty, 

Mo.,  in  1878,  and  for  the  next  nine 
years  was  engaged  in  teaching  school. 

Since  that  time  he  has  prospered  as  a 
farmer,  and  has  devoted  his  attention 
mostly  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1902  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
contest,  having  as  his  opponents  three  professional  men,  and 
receiving  the  largest  vote  ever  given  a candidate  in  Lincoln 
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county  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Dawson  is  a Master 
Mason.  He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  is  moderator 
of  the  Cuivre  Baptist  Association  of  Lincoln  county.  He  is  a 
strong  and  influential  member  of  the  community  in  which  he  was 
born  and  reared,  and  his  popularity  is  fully  attested  by  the 
splendid  vote  he  received  in  his  legislative  race. 


Frank  A.  Faxon,  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  was  born  in  the  old  town  of  Scitu- 
ate,  Mass.,  in  1848.  His  ancestors  set- 
tled in  the  Bay  State  long  before  the 
Revolution,  and  his  grandfather  par- 
ticipated in  that  memorable  struggle 
in  the  army  under  Washington.  In 
1857  Mr.  Faxon  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he 
resided. until  1878,  when  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  During  this  period 
he  received  a good  business  education, 
and  was  otherwise  fitted  for  the  duties  _____ 

of  life.  Since  reaching  manhood,  Mr. 

Faxon  has  ever  taken  an  active  and  earnest  part  in  his  duties  as 
a citizen,  and  has  identified  himself  with  many  of  the  public 
movements  which  have  made  his  city  famous  for  its  growth  and 
solidity.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Kansas  City  Commercial  club’s 
motto,  “Make  Kansas  City  a good  place  to  live  in.”  He  aided  in 
the  organization  of  the  Commercial  club  and  was  elected  its  third 
president,  a compliment  that  was  fully  merited.  He  has  served 
with  great  fidelity  and  credit  in  the  city  council,  and  is  at  present 
a member  of  the  board  of  education.  He  has  been  prominent  in 
all  movements,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  benefit  the  city 
as  such  or  make  its  inhabitants  happier  and  more  prosperous. 
In  commercial  circles  he  stands  among  the  leaders  in  the  West. 
For  the  period  of  twenty  years  no  laudable  public  or  private  enter- 
prise has  looked  to  him  for  advice  or  aid  in  vain.  Particularly, 
has  he  taken  pride  in  the  marvelous  development  of  this  metropo- 
lis of  the  great  West.  At  present  he  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
well  known  wholesale  drug  house  of  Faxon,  Horton  & Gallagher, 
which  has  been  in  existence  many  years  and  has  an  immense 
trade  all  over  the  western  states.  Much  of  the  splendid  success 
and  wide  popularity  of  this  house  is  due  to  the  business  acumen 
and  strict  and  honorable  business  methods  of  Mr.  Faxon. 
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Joseph  Lafayette  Norman,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born  near  Mt. 
Vernon,  111.,  October  21,  1841.  His 
father’s  family  moved  to  Anderson 
county,  Kan.,  in  1857,  and  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  1861,  and  in  1862  Mr. 
Norman  opened  a private  school  in  the 
old  town  of  Westport,  Mo.  He  had 
managed  to  secure  a fair  education  at 
the  rude  pioneer  schools  of  Hamilton 
county,  111.  But  the  war  soon  put  an 
end  to  his  calculations  in  regard  to 
schools,  for  in  August,  1862,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Independence, 
Mo.,  he  closed  his  school  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  enlisted  at  Wyandotte,  Kan.,  and  in  due  time  was 
mustered  in  as  a member  of  Company  A,  of  the  Twelfth  regi- 
ment Kansas  volunteer  infantry  for  three  years,  serving  until 
regularly  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  returned  to 
his  home  and  again  took  up  the  pursuits  of  peace.  In  1865  he 
entered  the  abstract  office  of  W.  C.  Ramsom,  who,  two  years 
later,  was  succeeded  bv  the  firm  of  Traber  & Norman,  and  in  this 
line  of  business  Mr.  Norman  is  still  engaged.  In  1874  his  part- 
ner, Lafayette  Traber,  retired  and  Richard  Robertson  entered  the 
firm  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Norman  has  been  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Norman  & Robertson,  conducting  the  same  abstract 
office.  He  has  made  life  a success,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  solid  and  substantial  business  men  in  this  great  city.  He  has 
been  connected  with  many  movements  which  have  had  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  the  municipality  and  the  betterment 
of  the  people  as  a whole;  was  for  three  years,  1886  to  1889,  the 
first  quartermaster  of  the  Third  regiment,  Missouri  National 
guard,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  is  now  the  president  of  the 
school  board  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; has  been  a member  of  that 
board  since  1887  and  has  ever  taken  a deep  interest  in  education 
and  other  steps  to  advance  the  intelligence  and  happiness  of  the 
masses.  He  is  a Presbyterian  and  a Republican.  He  is  the  son 
of  Jones  and  Lucy  L.  (Medley)  Norman,  the  former  a native  of 
Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Alabama.  On  January  17,  1865,  he 
married  Miss  Martha  Jane  Puckett,  a native  of  Virginia,  who 
died  January  3,  1901.  To  this  marriage  were  born  six  children, 
of  whom  are  now  living,  Traber  Norman,  captain  in  the  United 
States  army;  Frank  Norman,  Fred  Norman,  Joseph  L.  Nor- 
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man,  Jr.,  and  Jennie  Norman.  On  June  25,  1902,  he  married 
Miss  Katharine  Gent,  his  present  wife,  a native  of  Michigan. 

Edwin  Ruthven  Crutcher,  who  is 
now  one  of  the  leading  real  estate  men 
of  Kansas  City',  Mo.,  is  a native  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  born  near  Nash- 
ville August  29,  1853.  His  ancestors 
of  the  same  name  came  from  Wales 
and  located  in  Virginia  in  1675.  Mr. 

Crutcher’s  childhood  was  passed  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  took  a thorough 
course  in  civil  engineering.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  was  one  of  the 
official  engineers  of  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville. He  left  this  position  to  engage 
in  the  grain  business  and  corn  milling,  building  up  the  largest 
plant  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  In  1887  he  came  to  Kansas  City 
to  look  for  a western  financial  opening  and  soon  became  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Columbus,  at  Columbus,  Kan.  This  position  was 
relinquished,  and  he  became  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Company  and  became  identi- 
fied with  western  mortgage  loan  business.  In  1891  he  returned 
to.  Kansas  City  and  became  associated  with  James  B.  Welsh  in 
the  organization  of  the  real  estate  and  insurance  firm  of  Crutcher 
& Welsh,  one  of  the  strongest,  most  active  and  most  reliable  in 
this  great  city.  His  firm  has  ranked  as  the  leader  in  volume  of 
business  from  its  organization. 

James  E.  Brady  was  born  in  Kan- 
sas City,  the  place  of  his  residence  at 
the  present  time,  and  was  here  edu- 
cated, receiving  in  the  best  schools  of 
the  city  an  excellent  training  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  He 
is  president  of  the  Brady  Creamery 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Refrigerating  Company,  both 
important  enterprises  in  the  industrial 
life  of  Kansas  City.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Commercial  club,  the  Manufac- 
turers’ association  and  a director  and 
ex-president  of  the  Produce  Exchange. 
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Jerome  D.  Eubank,  of  the  well- 
known  commission  firm  of  Eubank  & 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born, 
reared  and  educated  in  Saline  county. 
Mo.  Upon  reaching  manhood  he  en- 
gaged in  the  live  stock  business  in  this 
State,  and  continued  thus  until  1894, 

! when  he  engaged  in  the  live  stock 
commission  business,  and  has  con- 
tinued so  down  to  the  present  time. 
While  a resident  of  Saline  county  he 
took  much  interest  in  politics  and  was 
finally  elected  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Francis.  Since  coming  to  Kansas  City  he  has  also 
taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  but  is  not  a seeker  of 
office,  his  business  requiring  all  -his  attention.  As  a member  of 
the  house  he  was  the  youngest  member  that  ever  served  the 
State  in  that  capacity.  His  influence  in  that  branch  of  the  law 
making  body  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  banks  and  banking,  on  municipal  corporations  and 
a member  of  many  other  important  committees.  He  has  been 
a director  of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  for  six  years. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  order,  having  reached  the  Com- 
mandery  and  the  Shrine.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  order  of 
Elks  and  of  several  of  the  local  clubs. 

Joseph  D.  Havens  was  born  in 
Delaware,  O.,  November  27,  1857,  and 
is  a grandson  of  John  C.  Havens,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  When  a small  boy  Mr. 

Havens  removed  to  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
where  he  resided  with  his  parents  until 
the  age  of  sixteen  when  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  and  later  to  LaFayette,  Ind. 

In  1877  he  located  in  Kansas  City 
where  for  five  years  he  was  manager 
for  Peter  H.  Tiernan,  Printing  and 
Binding.  Later  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  Lawton  & 

Havens,  continuing  in  this  business  until  1889  when  the  Tiernan- 
Havens  Printing  Company  was  organized,  Mr.  Havens  being 
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treasurer  and  manager.  In  1902  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Tier- 
nan-Havens  Printing  Company  and  established  the  Joseph  D. 
Havens  Company  of  which  he  is  sole  owner.  Mr.  Havens  is 
one  of  the  substantial  business  men  of  Kansas  City,  being  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Midland  Poultry  Food  Company,  vice 
president  of  the  Crescent  Asphalt  Company,  vice  president  of  the 
Benefit  Building  and  Loan  Association,  a prominent  member  of 
the  Commercial  club,  the  Kansas  City  club,  the  Employers  asso- 
ciation, the  Manufacturers  association  and  a director  of  the 
Priests  of  Pallas  association.  Is  also  a member  of  the  city  council. 
Mr.  Havens  is  a thirty-third  degree  Mason,  a past  officer  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  and  past  potentate  of  Ararat  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  a member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  right  of  his  great-grandfather,  Levi 
Van  Fossen,  who  was  a private  in  the  company  of  Capt.  John 
Dougherty,  Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania  Rangers. 

John  M.  Rood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
vice  president  and  local  manager  of  the 
Current  River  Lumber  Company,  was 
born  on  a farm  near  Quincy,  111., 

May  14,  1858.  He  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  that  county,  and  later 
taught  for  three  years,  and  then  took 
a commercial  course  at  the  Gem  City 
Business  College,  Ouincy.  Upon  leav- 
ing Quincy  in  1880,  he  went  to  Carroll- 
ton, Mo.,  and  secured  a position  as 
clerk  in  a mercantile  establishment,  in 
which  he  remained  industriously  em- 
ployed until  1887,  when  he  came  to 
Kansas  City,  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Midland 
Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  was  elected  secretary.  In  1893 
he  assumed  the  management  of  the  local  business  of  the  Deardorff 
Lumber  Company,  and  remained  with  the  same  until  1902,  when 
he  became  vice  president  and  local  manager  of  the  Current  River 
Lumber  Company,  in  which  he  is  at  present  a large  stockholder. 
His  various  business  enterprises  have  well  fitted  him  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  and  he  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  substantial  industrial  managers  in  the  city.  He  takes 
an  active  and  appreciative  interest  in  all  laudable  public  improve- 
ments and  in  the  growth,  improvement  and  general  prosperity 
of  Kansas  City.  He  is  a member  of  the  Commercial  club,  the 
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Manufacturers  association,  and  the  Master  Builders  Exchange. 
In  1900  he  was  elected  for  a term  of  four  years  to  the  upper 
house  of  the  city  council,  and  in  1902  was  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  Jackson  county  Democratic  club  for  its  president.  In  all 
his  public  and  private  duties  he  is  able,  active  and  honest. 

Charles  W.  Kouns,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  O.,  October  22,  1854, 
and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  came  to  Kansas.  The  next  year 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company; 
later  became  a telegraph  operator  and  worked  at  many  different 
points  until  1873,  when  he  was  appointed  train  dispatcher  at 
Lawrence,  Kan.  In  October,  1876,  he  went  to  Palestine,  Texas, 
and  in  1883  was  appointed  master  of  transportation  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Houston, 
Tex.  He  remained  there  until  December  31,  1885,  when  he 
became  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  division  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha 
and  North  Platte.  In  February,  1888,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  his  present  position.  Mr.  Kouns  has  long  been  a prom- 
inent factor  in  the  railroad  world  and  is  well  known  over  the 
entire  West. 


Barnard  Douglass  Eastman,  M.D., 
of  Topeka,  Kan.,  late  superintendent 
of  Christ’s  hospital,  was  born  in 
North  Conway,  N.  H.,  February  5, 

1836,  and  there  resided  until  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  received  his  rudi- 
mentary education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  village  and  on  leaving  school 
engaged  as  a clerk  in  St.  Louis  and 
later  in  La  Harpe,  111.  When  he 
reached  his  majority  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  in  1862  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  New  York  City. 

He  then  became  assistant  physician  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Asylum  for  Insane  at  Concord  and  continued  in  this  capacity 
for  three  years.  For  the  next  seven  years  he  was  assistant 
physician  at  the  Government  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  then  became  superintendent  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic 
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hospital  and  remained  in  this  position  for  seven  years.  In  1879 
he  came  to  Topeka  to  take  charge  of  the  State  Insane  asylum, 
which  he  organized  and  where  he  remained  as  superintendent 
until  1896.  He  then  engaged  in  general  practice;  and  in  1902 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  Christ’s  hospital,  but  again 
returned  to  general  practice  in  about  two  years.  Dr.  Eastman 
is  essentially  a physician,  not  given  to  politics  or  secret  orders, 
and  his  unusual  success  in  managing  large  institutions  is  due 
chiefly  to  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  his  unfaltering  devotion 
to  the  great  profession  which  has  been  his  life  work. 

Henry  U.  Mudge,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  general  manager  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  was  born  in 
Minden,  Mich.,  in  June,  1856,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  came 
with  his  parents  by  the  overland  route  to  Kansas,  settling  where 
the  town  of  Sterling  is  now  located.  Young  Mudge  secured  a 
position  as  water  boy  on  the  construction  work  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  which  was  being  built  through  that  section  of  Kansas. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  a laborer 
and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  the  work  was  stopped  for 
the  winter.  Returning  to  Sterling  he  learned  telegraphy  and 
secured  a position  as  extra  operator.  He  went  with  the  railroad 
as  telegrapher  into  New  Mexico  and  remained  in  this  Territory 
and  in  Colorado  for  twelve  years,  rising  from  brakeman  to  con- 
ductor ; then  was  promoted  to  road  master,  train  master,  and  finally 
superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande  division.  In  1892  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  western  division  with  headquarters  at 
Pueblo,  Col. ; then  he  was  made  general  superintendent  of  the 
western  grand  division  ; in  June,  1894,  was  transferred  to  Topeka 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  eastern  grand  division;  in  1895 
the  two  grand  divisions  were  consolidated  and  he  became  general 
superintendent  of  the  road;  in  January,  1900,  he  was  made  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  entire  Santa  Fe  system.  Mr.  Mudge  has 
spent  his  entire  business  career  in  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe 
system,  starting  at  the  very  bottom  and  rising  to  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems  in  existence.  At 
an  early  age  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  capable,  trustworthy 
and  eager  to  perform  the  highest  class  of  service  for  his  employer. 
Such  men  are  wanted  by  all  corporations  and  his  present  splendid 
position  is  only  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  It  also  shows  the  possibilities  that  are  open  to  the 
humblest  laborer  in  this  great  democracy,  and  that  if  he  be  hon- 
est, capable  and  energetic,  then  he  may  aspire  to  any  position  in 
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the  business  or  social  life  of  the  republic.  Mr.  Mudge  is  a 
genial  pleasant  gentleman,  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
his  employes  and  takes  a proper  pride  in  his  remarkable  record. 

Chambers  Brown  Clapp,  M.  D.,  of 
Moberly,  Mo.,  a prominent  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Danville,  111., 
November  28,  1858;  son  of  Capt. 

George  A.  and  Catherine  (Brown) 
Clapp,  the  former  a successful  farmer 
of  Illinois  for  many  years.  Doctor 
Clapp  was  educated  in  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  of  his  native  State, 
then  was  graduated  from  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy  and  for 
twelve  years  was  engaged  in  the  drug 
business.  Subsequently  he  matriculated 
at  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1889,  receiving  the  Doctor 
of  Medicine  degree.  Doctor  Clapp  commenced  his  professional 
career  at  Danville,  111.,  and  there  continued  until  1890,  when  he 
removed  to  Moberly,  Mo.,  to  fill  the  position  of  division  surgeon 
for  the  Wabash  system  of  railroads,  which  he  had  represented 
at  Danville  as  local  surgeon.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  Moberly  Wabash  Employes  Hospital 
association,  which  position  he  still  fills  in  connection  with  his 
large  private  practice.  He  is  a member  of  the  North  Missouri 
Medical  society,  of  which  he  was  corresponding  secretary  for 
one  term,  the  American  Medical  association,  the  International 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons  and  also  the  Wabash  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Surgeons.  The  Wabash  hospital  at  Moberly  is 
a finely  equipped,  modern  institution  with  every  appliance  for  the 
comfort  and  convalescence  of  the  patients,  of  whom  there  is  an 
average  of  some  twenty-five.  Doctor  Clapp  was  health  commis- 
sioner of  Moberly  for  a number  of  years,  made  a fine  record 
in  this  position  and  added  much  to  the  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  city.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Pythian  Hall  asso- 
ciation and  is  a member  of  the  Masons,  affiliating  with  the  Com- 
mandery,  Consistory  and  Temple,  is  also  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  Doctor  Clapp  was  married  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1883,  to  Laura  Della,  daughter  of  John  R.  Lockhart,  a 
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successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Danville,  111.,  and  their 
married  life  has  been  an  ideal  one.  Mrs.  Clapp  is  a leading 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  is  greatly 
interested  in  literature  and  literary  events,  being  a graduate  of 
the  high  school  of  her  native  city  and  also  secretary  of  the 
Moberly  Sorosis  association.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Clapp  have 
made  many  friends  since  their  removal  to  Moberly  and  are  prom- 
inent factors  in  the  social  life  of  the  city. 

Will  A.  Rotii well,  of  Moberly, 

Mo.,  a prominent  and  successful  attor- 
ney, was  born  in  Callaway  county,  Mo., 

January  4,  1863,  son  of  Dr.  William  A. 
and  Sallie  C.  Roth  well,  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  lineage.  His  father  came  to 
Missouri  in  1850  from  Kentucky  and 
for  more  than  forty  years  was  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  his  section  of 
the  State,  departing  this  life  at  Mo- 
berly, Mo.,  November  30,1895.  Will  A. 

Rothwell  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Moberly,  grad- 
uating from  the  high  school  of  that 
place  in  June,  1880,  as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  then  taught 
for  two  years  in  the  Moberly  high  school,  after  which  he  entered 
the  Missouri  State  University,  at  Columbia,  and  there  was  grad- 
uated, with  class  honors,  in  the  class  of  1885.  During  his  senior 
year  in  the  university  he  began  the  study  of  law  and,  after  his 
graduation,  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  G.  F.  Rothwell,  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  member  of  congress  and  an  uncle  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886. 
Since  then  Mr.  Rothwell  has  been  one  of  the  active  and  progres- 
sive attorneys  of  Missouri,  and  has  won  a high  place  among  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  being  widely  and  favorably  known 
and  occupying  an  enviable  position  in  both  his  professional  and 
personal  relations.  In  January,  1889,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  commission  that  revised  the  statutes  of  Missouri  in 
that  year.  He  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Moberly  in  April, 
1891,  and  re-elected  to  that  position  in  1893;  and,  during  his 
term  of  office  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  agitation  for  a new 
code  of  State  laws  for  the  government  of  the  middle  class 
cities  of  his  State,  and  was  the  author  of  the  resulting  statutes 
adopted  by  two  general  conventions  of  such  cities  and  passed  by 
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the  State  legislatures  of  1893  and  1895.  In  November,  1894, 
Mr.  Roth  well  was  elected  a member  of  the  Missouri  legislature 
and  represented  Randolph  county  in  the  general  session  of  1895 
and  also  in  a later  special  session  convened  by  the  governor. 
He  declined  re-election  to  the  legislature  in  1896,  but  in  this  year 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Randolph  county  and  in  this 
important  office  gave  such  satisfaction  that  a pleased  constituency 
honored  him  with  another  term  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1898. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  1895  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at 
Boonville,  and  served  two  years  in  that  capacity.  In  June,  1900, 
he  was  named  by  the  Democratic  State  convention,  which  met 
at  Kansas  City,  as  one  of  the  two  presidential  electors  at  large  for 
his  State,  but  declined  to  serve.  He  has  always  affiliated  with 
the  Democratic  party  in  politics  and  has  long  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  party  in  Missouri.  At  the 
Democratic  State  convention  held  -at  St.  Joseph  in  July,  1902, 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  State  committee,  and  in  that 
capacity  managed  the  campaign  of  1902  with  such  ability  and 
fidelity  that  his  party  was  successful  along  all  lines  by  largely 
increased  majorities,  by  which  he  became  widely  known  over  his 
own  State  and  other  States  as  a.  politician  of  high  character  and 
fine  abilities.  Mr.  Rothwell  is  closely  identified  with  a number 
of  the  best  business  interests  in  his  home  city  and  is  regarded  as 
a progressive  and  energetic  citizen.  He  is  a Commandery 
Mason,  a Shriner,  and  a member  of  a number  of  other  fraternal 
societies. 

Judge  Alexander  H.  Waller,  one  of  the  able  lawvers  of 
Moberlv,  Mo.,  was  born  in  Carroll  county,  Ky.,  and  in  his  boy- 
hood accompanied  his  parents  to  Clay  county,  Mo.,  where  he 
remained  until  1873,  when  he  came  to  Randolph  county,  and 
since  has  made  his  home  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  served  as 
deputy  circuit  clerk  for  two  years,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1877  and  one  year  later  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Randolph  county.  He  was  again  elected  to  this  important  office 
in  1880  and  also  in  1882  ; and  in  1885  removed  to  the  city  of 
Moberlv,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  a life-long  and  rock- 
ribbed  Democrat,  has  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  State  for  a number  of  years  and  also  in  local  poli- 
tics, having  been  elected  mayor  of  Moberly  in  1897  and  other- 
wise wielding  large  influence.  In  December,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Ninth  judicial  circuit  of  Missouri,  which 
position  he  now  fills  with  distinguished  ability. 
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John  Charles  Lebrecht,  M.  D., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  is  prominent 
among  the  professional  men  in  the 
territory  comprising  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  was  born  July  28,  1859,  and 
is  the  son  of  John  and  Louisa  (Lud- 
wig) Lebrecht.  It  is  probable  that 
Doctor  Lebrecht  inherited  much  of  his 
taste  and  skill  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  his  father  was  a distinguished 
physician  of  St.  Louis  and  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Valentine  Ludwig, 
was  also  a physician  of  note  in  that 
city.  Dr.  John  C.  Lebrecht  received 
a classical  education,  after  which  he  immediately  began  fitting 
himself  for  the  medical  profession  by  entering  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  and  graduating  with  the  class  of  1882.  Estab- 
lishing himself  in  St.  Louis  he  soon  built  up  a large  practice, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children.  As  he  was  well  fitted,  both  by  nature 
and  education,  for  a physician,  and  fully  impressed  with  the 
nobility  of  his  profession,  he  was  soon  classed  with  the  progres- 
sive physicians  of  the  time  who  never  cease  to  be  students. 
Doctor  Lebrecht  has  a fine  professional  library,  not  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  impressing  his  visitor,  but  that  he  may  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  best  current  thought  bearing  on  his  chosen  voca- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  collection  of  the  best  medical  literature 
he  is  a member  of  nearly  all  the  medical  societies,  being  especially 
active  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley  societies.  Doctor 
Lebrecht  is  something  of  a sportsman  and  the  only  recreation 
he  takes  from  the  arduous  labors  of  his  large  practice  is  an 
occasional  outing  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas  and  southeast  Mis- 
souri, to  indulge  in  the  pastimes  of  hunting  and  fishing.  He  is 
a great  lover  of  music  and  holds  membership  in  several  musical 
societies  of  St.  Louis.  He  is  also  a member  of  several  social 
and  fraternal  organizations,  being  a Knight  Templar,  a Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  a Turner,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  is  the  medical 
director  for  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  in  Missouri,  and 
holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  First  regiment.  In 
political  matters  he  is  a Republican  and  sometimes  takes  an  active 
part  in  campaigns,  but  as  a rule  he  prefers  to  devote  the  time  to 
his  profession,  which  is  always  his  first  consideration. 
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Charles  Ehlermann,  founder  of 
the  Charles  Ehlermann  Hop  & Malt 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Rotenburg,  Hano- 
ver, Germany,  January  22,  1846,  his 
parents  being  Henry  and  Minna  (Wat- 
tenberg)  Ehlermann.  His  father  was 
an  extensive  dealer  in  grain  and  gen- 
eral merchandise,  and  Charles  was 
educated  by  a private  tutor  with  a 
view  to  fitting  him  for  commercial  pur- 
suits. In  the  course  of  his  studies  the 
information  he  received  concerning 
this  country  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  offered  better  opportunities  than  his  native  land,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  set  out  for  the  New  World.  He  arrived 
in  St.  Louis  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  war  and  began  his  business 
career  as  an  office  boy  in  the  house  of  Wattenberg,  Busch  & Com- 
pany, Mr.  Wattenberg  being  his  uncle,  and  Adolphus  Busch, 
whose  fame  as  a brewer  now  extends  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
being  a member  of  the  firm,  which  dealt  in  malt  and  hops. 
Within  a year  after  beginning  with  this  house  he  was  made  book- 
keeper of  the  establishment,  and  a little  later  became  city  sales- 
man as  well  as  bookkeeper.  Although  but  little  more  than  a boy 
he  soon  demonstrated  his  ability  to  hold  his  trade  against  older 
and  more  experienced  competitors,  and  was  made  a traveling 
salesman  in  the  interests  of  the  firm.  At  that  time  the  extension 
of  the  brewing  industry  in  the  West  and  Southwest  was  creating 
a great  demand  for  malt  and  hops,  and  Mr.  Ehlermann,  with 
genuine  business  sagacity,  saw  that  the  demand  was  bound  to 
keep  on  increasing  for  several  years  to  come.  His  employment 
had  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  all  the  details  of  the 
business  and  he  felt  that  he  could  make  a success  of  it  if  any  one 
could,  which  determined  him  to  go  into  the  trade  for  himself.  In 
1868  he  formed  a partnership  with  Charles  Rueppele  and  Charles 
Rebstock,  under  the  firm  name  of  Charles  Rueppele  & Company, 
and  purchased  the  business  of  Wattenberg,  Busch  & Company. 
At  the  end  of  a year  Mr.  Rebstock  retired  from  the  firm,  and 
eight  years  later  Mr.  Ehlermann  purchased  Mr.  Rueppele’s  inter- 
est, thus  becoming  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  way  until  1886,  when  he  incorporated  the  Charles 
Ehlermann  Hop  & Malt  Company,  with  a capital  stock  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  stock  he  owns  about  ninety 
per  cent  and  he  has  been  president  of  the  company  ever  since  its 
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organization.  The  general  equipment  of  the  company  in  the  way 
of  buildings,  furnishings,  etc.,  places  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
malting  establishments,  having  but  few,  if  any,  equals  and  no 
superiors.  The  mainspring  of  its  success,  however,  has  always 
been  the  keen  foresight  and  calm  business  judgment  of  Mr. 
Ehlermann.  Yet,  in  building  up  this  great  business,  and  acquir- 
ing a fortune  of  his  own,  he  has  never  stepped  aside  from  the 
pathway  of  strict  business  integrity,  fair  dealing,  and  a consci- 
entious regard  for  the  obligations  resting  upon  him.  From  the 
time  he  began  as  an  office  boy  to  the  present  time  he  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  trade  conditions,  and  new  methods  affecting  his 
business,  and  he  . is  regarded  today  as  one  of  the  best  informed 
malsters  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ehlermann  is  a fine  example 
of  the  combination  of  German  conservatism  and  American  prog- 
ress— that  combination  which  has  produced  so  many  sound  and 
successful  business  men.  While  he  loves  the  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  adopted  country  he  is  also  a lover  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Fatherland.  Beneath  the  stern,  business-like  exterior  there 
is  a vein  of  sentiment  that  gives  strength  as  well  as  beauty  to 
his  character.  This  side  of  his  nature  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a 
few  years  ago  he  purchased  the  old  homestead  in  Rothenburg, 
which  he  visits  frequently  with  his  family,  there  to  free  his  mind 
for  the  time  from  the  cares  of  business  and  live  over  again  his 
boyhood  days.  In  1872  he  was  married  to  Miss  Chrissie  Geb- 
bers,  daughter  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Gebbers,  of  St.  Louis,  and  they 
have  three  children,  viz. : Clara,  Marguerite,  and  Carl. 

Noah  M.  Givan,  president  of  the 
World’s  Fair  Fraternal  Building  Asso- 
ciation, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a resident 
of  Harrisonville,  Mo.  For  nine  years 
be  was  circuit  judge  of  the  seventh 
judicial  circuit  of  Missouri,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Masons  in 
the  State.  He  served  as  grand  master 
of  the  Grand  lodge  during  the  years 
1878-9,  and  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
be  has  filled  the  office  of  grand  treas- 
urer of  the  Grand  chapter.  He  is  past 
grand  high  priest  of  the  Grand  chap- 
ter; past  grand  master  of  the  Grand 
council ; past  grand  commander  of  the  Grand  commandery, 
Knights  Templars ; past  grand  patron  of  the  Grand  chapter  of 
Vile — 19 
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the  Eastern  Star ; president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Masonic  Home  of  Missouri ; and  a Thirty-second  degree  Mason 
in  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  is  scarcely  less  prominent  in  the  Knights 
of  Honor,  in  which  order  he  is  past  grand  dictator,  and 
ever  since  1882  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Supreme  lodge. 
He  has  filled  the  chairs  of  supreme  assistant  and  supreme  vice 
dictator,  and  upon  the  death  of  B.  F.  Nelson  was  appointed 
supreme  recorder.  With  this  kind  of  a fraternal  record  it  was 
eminently  proper  that  he  should  be  called  to  the  presidency  of  an 
association  having  for  its  object  the  provision  of  accommodations 
for  members  of  the  various  fraternal  organizations  during  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial  Exposition.  When  the  associa- 
tion was  first  organized  the  plan  contemplated  the  erection  of  a 
hotel  of  several  thousand  rooms,  in  close  proximity  to  the  expo- 
sition grounds,  and  a Temple  of  Fraternity  inside  the  grounds, 
where  members  of  the  different  orders  can  find  rest  and  enter- 
tainment. The  plan  met  the  endorsement  of  the  president  of 
the  commission,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Givan  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  commendable  success.  Judge  Givan  is 
well  known  throughout  the  country  as  a man  of  high  intellectual 
attainments  and  sound  business  judgment.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  a director  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  of  Harrison- 
ville,  and  is  now  president  of  that  institution.  He  was  a member 
of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  Missouri  State  University,  and 
president  of  the  executive  board,  and  at  the  present  time  is  its 
attorney. 


Samuel  Lazarus,  president  of  the 
Acme  Cement  Plaster  Company,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  for  many  years 
been  identified  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  great  Southwest. 
Nothing  better  expresses  his  business 
character  than  to  say  that  he  is  a “man 
of  affairs.”  He  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  there 
began  his  business  career  as  a general 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Sherman. 
Later  he  became  interested  in  the  cat- 
tle business  and  in  breeding  fine  horses, 
the  “Lazarus  Stables”  being  known  to  racing  men  all  over  the 
country.  He  is  a great  lover  of  good  horses,  derives  much 
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pleasure  from  the  sport  of  horse-racing.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  natural  that  he  should  retain  his  interest  in  breeding 
and  racing.  In  1898  Mr.  Lazarus  came  to  St.  Louis  and  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  Acme  Cement  Plaster  Company,  with  fac- 
tories in  Texas,  Wyoming,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma. 
These  factories  have  a capacity  to  furnish  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  United  States.  Aside  from  his  interests  as  a 
merchant,  stockman,  and  manufacturer,  Mr.  Lazarus  is  inter- 
ested in  other  enterprises.  He  is  a director  in  a national  bank ; 
served  as  receiver  for  the  Texas,  Louisiana  & Eastern  Railway; 
and  was  president  of  the  Red  River,  Texas  & Southern  Railroad, 
now  a part  of  the  “Frisco  System.”  In  all  the  undertakings  of 
his  life  Mr.  Lazarus  has  met  with  success,  and  he  has  been 
called  a “lucky  man.”  But  his  luck  is  the  result  of  sound  judg- 
ment, backed  by  an  ability  to  readily  comprehend  the  situation, 
and  an  indomitable  industry.  He  never  does  things  at  random. 
Before  undertaking  any  enterprise  he  weighs  the  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  and  if  he  decides  to  engage  in  it,  his  plans  are  all 
matured  beforehand.  This  method  precludes  all  possibilities  of 
“luck”  and  it  is  to  this  systematic  way  of  transacting  business 
that  Mr.  Lazarus  owes  his  success. 

Given  Campbell,  a well-known  law- 
yer at  the  St.  Louis  bar,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Livingston  county,  Ky.,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1835,  and  is  the  son  of  James 
and  Mary  (Given)  Campbell,  who,  for 
many  years,  were  residents  of  the  city 
of  Paducah.  His  more  remote  ances- 
try was  the  Ardkinglas  branch  of  the 
Campbell  family  of  Scotland.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  James  Camp- 
bell, was  born  in  the  western  part  of 
Perthshire,  and  was  the  only  member 
of  the  family  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  He  settled  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  milling  operations  and  foreign  trade. 
This  James  Campbell  was  a soldier  in  the  patriot  army  during 
the  Revolution,  and  was  also  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Marie  Jeane  Victoire  De  La  Porte  (daughter  of 
General  De  La  Porte),  who  became  a refugee  from  France  at  the 
time  of  the  “foreign  terror.”  On  the  maternal  side  his  grand- 
father was  Dickson  Given,  a native  of  South  Carolina,  who  was 
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among  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky,  where  he  married  Nancy 
Davis,  a member  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  that  State. 
Given  Campbell  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, until  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Shortly 
after  this  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Charles  D.  Drake,  afterward  a United  States  sena- 
tor, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  In  May,  1861,  when 
the  Missouri  State  troops  were  mobilized  at  Camp  Jackson,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  in  command  of  Company  G,  Colonel  Bowen’s  regi- 
ment. He  was  with  the  troops  under  General  Frost  when  the 
camp  surrendered  to  General  Lyons  and  was  held  a prisoner  until 
the  following  August.  As  soon  as  he  was  released  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  On 
June  8,  1865,  he  was  paroled  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  returned  to 
St.  Louis.  Here  he  began  to  gather  the  broken  ends  of  his  prac- 
tice which  he  had  established  prior  to  the  war,  but  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  “test  oath”  provision  of  the  constitution,  as 
it  then  existed,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  a citizen 
of  Missouri.  Accordingly  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  remained  until  1873,  when,  the  State  of  Missouri  having 
adopted  a more  liberal  policy  toward  ex-Confederates,  he  again 
returned  to  St.  Louis.  Applying  himself  to  the  task  of  rebuild- 
ing his  practice,  he  soon  attained  a high  standing  at  the  bar.  Mr. 
Campbell  still  occupies  a commanding  position  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  St.  Louis  on  account  of  his  judicial  bent  of  mind,  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  high-minded  methods  of 
conducting  the  cases  entrusted  to  him.  As  an  advocate  he  takes 
high  rank,  because  of  his  painstaking  methods  in  the  preparation 
of  his  cases,  and  as  a counselor  his  judgment  has  seldom  been 
found  to  err.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat  and  he  has  sometimes 
taken  an  honorable  part  in  the  campaigns  of  his  State,  but  he  has 
never  shown  a penchant  for  holding  office.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  first  city  council  under  the  “Scheme  and 
Charter,”  but  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  Not- 
withstanding his  apparent  distaste  for  public  office  he  has  been 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and  in  1872  and  1880  was 
a delegate  in  the  national  conventions,  and  took  a leading  part  in 
the  advocacy  of  Joseph  W.  Folk  for  governor.  He  is  a member 
of  George  Washington  lodge,  No.  9,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
of  St.  Louis,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  lodges  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. He  is  also  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  is  a 
consistent  practitioner  of  the  tenets  of  his  religion.  On  Janu- 
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ary  26,  1865,  Mr.  Campbell  led  to  the  altar  Miss  Susan  Elizabeth 
Woods,  daughter  of  Robert  K.  and  Susan  (Berry)  Woods,  of  St. 
Louis.  Through  her  mother  Mrs.  Campbell  is  descended  from 
one  of  the  oldest  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  families,  several  of 
her  ancestors  having  served  as  officers  in  the  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary wars.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell,  viz. : Dr.  Given  Campbell,  of  St.  Louis ; Mrs.  Su- 
san C.  Evans,  wife  of  Albert  D.  Evans,  also  of  St.  Louis ; and 
James  C.,  now  a student  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Monroe  Robataille  Collins,  who 
for  many  years  was  a prominent  figure 
in  the  commercial  life  of  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  was  born  in  Ripley,  O.,  Au- 
gust 13,  1827,  his  parents  being  Eli 
and  Mary  (Barrett)  Collins.  His 
father  was  a merchant  and  porkpacker, 
of  Ripley,  and  was  for  many  years 
an  active  participant  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Ohio.  In  1847,  owing  to 
financial  reverses,  he  came  to  St.  Louis. 

Monroe  R.  Collins  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
at  the  time  the  family  removed  to  St. 

Loiiis  he  was  better  informed  than  most  young  men  of  his  age. 
Added  to  this  education  was  a natural  intelligence  that  destined 
him  for  a leader  among  his  fellow-men.  The  failure  of  his  father 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  with  brains, 
energy,  and  industry,  as  his  sole  equipment.  His  first  venture 
was  as  a manufacturer  on  a small  scale,  which  was  attended  by 
such  success  that  the  capital  thus  accumulated  was  used  to  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Miller  & Com- 
pany. He  remained  in  this  business  as  long  as  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  any  commercial  transactions,  investing  his  profits 
from  time  to  time  in  St.  Louis  property.  He  finally  retired  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  these  investments  and  the  property 
inherited  by  his  wife,  who  was  a Miss  Esther  Baker,  a daughter 
of  Robert  Baker,  of  Berlin,  Md.,  and  a niece  of  Jesse  and  Peter 
Lindell,  of  St.  Louis,  from  whom  she  inherited  the  property 
referred  to.  Mr.  Collins  retired  from  the  mercantile  business  in 
1861  and  lived  a quiet  life  the  remainder  of  his  days,  devoting  his 
talents  to  a judicious  guardianship  of  his  estates.  Upon  reaching 
his  majority  he  cast  his  political  fortunes  with  the  Whig  party, 
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and  after  the  dissolution  of  that  organization  he  became  a Demo- 
crat and  remained  with  that  party  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  he 
never  sought  nor  held  any  public  office.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  a steward  in  St.  John’s 
church,  of  that  denomination,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
a generous  donor  to  all  church  and  charitable  work,  even  to  the 
other  denominations  than  his  own,  never  denying  any  worthy 
cause  assistance.  After  an  honorable  and  useful  life  of  three 
score  years  lie  passed  away  on  August  30,  1887,  leaving  two  sons, 
Robert  E.  and  Monroe  R.  Collins,  Jr.  (See  sketches.) 

Monroe  R.  Collins,  Jr.,  a prominent  real  estate  dealer  and 
financier  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  that  city,  February  8, 
1854.  He  is  a son  of  Monroe  R.,  Sr.,  and  Esther  (Baker)  Col- 
lins, and  a nephew  of  the  late  Jesse  G.  and  Peter  Lindell  who 
were  among  the  pioneers  of  St.  Louis,  and  who  left  the  impress 
of  their  character  on  various  business  enterprises  and  city  insti- 
tutions. Mr.  Collins  received  a good  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Washington  University,  after  which 
he  began  his  business  career  as  a shipping  clerk  in  a wholesale 
grocery  house.  Seeing  the  need  of  a better  system  of  collec- 
tions he  established  a general  collecting  agency,  which  he  con- 
ducted successfully  for  some  time,  but  in  1879  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  Delos  R.  Haynes,  under  the  firm  name  of  Haynes 
& Collins,  for  the  transaction  of  a general  real  estate  business. 
Five  years  later  he  established  the  firm  of  M.  R.  Collins,  Jr.,  & 
Company,  which  was  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  in 
St.  Louis  real  estate  operations.  Mr.  Collins  has  ever  since  been 
the  head  of  this  firm,  and  its  success  is  due  chiefly  to  his  manage- 
ment. Besides  the  control  of  his  own  estates,  inherited  from  the 
Lindells,  he  became  the  agent  for  a number  of  eastern  corpora- 
tions and  capitalists  owning  property  in  the  city,  and,  acting  for 
clients,  he  has  laid  out  and  placed  on  the  market  several  additions 
to  the  city  and  suburbs  of  St.  Louis.  Two  of  these  additions 
bear  his  name,  viz.:  “Collins’  Addition  to  Kirkwood,”  and  “Col- 
lins’ Sub-division”  at  Ellendale  on  the  old  Manchester  road.  He 
is  also  the  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Collins  Realty  Com- 
pany, which  owns  property  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  Mr.  Collins  is  the  best  known  real  estate  man 
in  St.  Louis,  and  that  he  is  also  the  most  influential  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  city  property.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  that  body  for  several  years.  His 
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reputation  as  a financier  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  native  State,  as  he  is  the  financial  correspondent  of  a number 
of  eastern  insurance  companies,  and  loans  money  on  St.  Louis 
property  for  individuals  and  corporations  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Collins  takes  a commendable  interest  in  all  municipal  affairs  and 
is  always  an  advocate  of  good  government.  He  served  one  term 
as  a member  of  the  St.  Louis  house  of  delegates,  where  he  was 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  a member  of  the 
committee  on  public  improvements,  and  speaker  pro  tern,  of  the 
house.  In  Masonic  and  social  circles  he  is  well  known,  being  a 
member  of  Occidental  lodge,  No.  163;  St.  Louis  chapter,  No.  8; 
Ascalon  commandery,  No.  16;  Moolah  temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  is  a Thirty-second  degree  member  of  the  Scottish 
Rite.  For  five  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  board  of 
relief.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  St.  Louis  club  and  the  Strol- 
lers club  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  St.  Louis  Historical  society. 
In  1878  Mr.  Collins  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Shewed,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  a descendant  of  an  old  English  family  which 
settled  in  the  city  of  “Brotherly  Love”  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

John  Scott,  the  veteran  railroad 
builder  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a native 
of  County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born  on  Christmas  day,  1828. 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
America.  In  1855  he  came  to  St. 

Louis,  which  was  just  then  in  the 
transitory  period  between  the  country 
town  and  the  great  metropolis.  Up  to 
this  time  not  a single  railroad  had 
"been  constructed  in  the  great  State  of 
Missouri.  St.  Louis,  and  the  other 
towns  along  the  river,  had  an  outlet 
that  might  be  sufficient  for  several  years  to  come,  but  it  was  appa- 
rent that  the  development  of  the  country  more  remote  from  the 
Mississippi  depended  upon  the  introduction  of  railroads.  Accord- 
ingly three  lines  were  projected:  the  North  Missouri,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  the  Iron  Mountain.  Preliminary  surveys  were 
made  and  contracts  let  for  their  construction.  It  was  here  that 
Mr.  Scott  adopted  a vocation  that  he  has  successfully  followed 
ever  since.  As  a railroad  contractor  he  has  built  almost,  if  not 
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quite,  a sufficient  number  of  miles  to  reach  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Besides  the  lines  in  Missouri,  the  first  constructed  by  him,  he  has 
built  railroads  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  In  this  work  he  has  given  employment  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  exploded  tons  of  powder  in  pushing  these 
lines  through  the  granite  hills  of  the  Southwest.  In  addition  to 
his  railroad  work  he  has  constructed  levees  along  the  Mississippi 
and  its  southern  tributaries,  involving  the  removal  of  millions  of 
cubic  yards  of  earth  to  form  the  embankments.  Although  he  is 
past  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten  years  he  is  still  engaged  in 
this  work,  now  having  his  sons  associated  with  him  under  the  firm 
name  of  John  Scott  & Sons.  Throughout  his  long  and  success- 
ful career  his  distinguishing  characteristics  have  been  a correct 
interpretation  of  the  specifications  and  a prompt  execution  of  all 
contracts  in  accordance  with  the  exact  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Another  distinguishing  trait  of  his  character  has  been  the  prompt 
payment  of  all  bills  for  labor  and  supplies.  These  commendable 
qualifications  have  frequently  secured  for  him  a preference  over 
other  bidders  in  competition  for  contracts.  By  this  method  of 
square  dealing,  accompanied  by  his  untiring  industry,  he  has 
amassed  a comfortable  competence  of  this  world’s  goods,  and 
the  industry  displayed  by  him  in  later  years  has  been  more  from 
force  of  habit  than  from  necessity.  Mr.  Scott  is  essentially  a 
man  of  action.  As  a result  of  regular  habits  he  is  as  young  in 
appearance  and  activity  as  many  men  twenty  years  his  junior. 
He  possesses  in  a marked  degree  those  traits  of  character  so  com- 
mon to  the  Irish  people — a warm  heart  and  a generous  hand. 
These  make  him  a congenial  companion,  a steadfast  friend,  and 
a liberal  contributor  to  worthy  charities.  On  June  15,  1859,  Mr. 
Scott  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Killeen,  who  is  also 
a native  of  County ' Roscommon,  Ireland.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Davenport,  la.,  though  they  have  always  lived  in  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  have  five  children  living,  viz. : 
Addie,  Edward,  John  R.,  Thomas,  and  Annie,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  Eneashia  Meers,  an  attorney  of  Joliet,  111.  All  three  of 
the  boys  are  members  of  the  firm  of  John  Scott  & Sons,  and  are 
all  well  informed  in  the  details  of  railroad  construction. 

Edwin  Obed  Stanard,  manufacturer,  statesman,  and  financier, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  January  5,  1832, 
and  is  the  son  of  Obed  and  Elizabeth  A.  (Webster)  Stanard, 
both  of  whom  were  representatives  of  typical  New  England  fam- 
ilies. Both  his  great-grandfathers  were  distinguished  soldiers 
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in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  paternal  great-grandfather,  Will- 
iam Stanard,  was  one  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  Newport,  and 
was  also  a private  in  Col.  Benjamin  Ballou’s  regiment.  His 
maternal  great-grandfather  was  a lieutenant  in  Capt.  Joseph 
Dearborn’s  company  in  the  campaign  against  Canada  under  Gen- 
eral Montgomery  in  1776.  When  Edwin  was  about  four  years 
old  his  father  removed  to  Van  Buren  county,  la.,  where  the  son 
received  his  first  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of 
Keosauqua.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  for  awhile  in 
teaching,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Alton,  111.^  as  a bookkeeper. 
One  year  later  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  started  in  business  for 
himself  as  a commission  merchant.  This  business  grew  until 
in  1861  he  found  it  advisable  to  establish  branch  houses  in  a 
number  of  other  cities.  In  1868  he  disposed  of  his  commission 
business  and  turned  his  attention  to  milling,  soon  becoming 
known  as  a manufacturer  of  flour  on  a large  scale.  The  flour 
turned  out  by  the  Stanard  mills  is  of  a high  grade  and  a large 
export  trade  has  been  the  result.  When  he  located  in  St.  Louis 
he  became  a member  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  in  which  he 
has  ever  since  retained  his  interest,  and  has  several  times  been 
elected  to  some  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  organization,  in  1866 
having  been  elected  its  president.  He  has  also  served  as  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  For  more 
than  a third  of  a century  he  has  been  identified  with  nearly  every 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  St.  Louis.  In  1893  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  When  the  association, 
now  known  as  the  Business  Men’s  League,  was  organized  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  For  fourteen  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Citizens’  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  he  is  now 
a director  in  the  Boatmen’s  Bank  and  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust 
Company.  When  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  in  1856, 
Mr.  Stanard  allied  himself  with  the  new  organization,  and  among 
his  immediate  acquaintances  ' soon  became  known  as  a stanch 
supporter  of  Republican  principles.  He  took  no  active  part  in 
political  affairs,  however,  until  1868,  when  he  was  nominated  for 
lieutenant  governor  by  the  regular  Republican  State  convention 
at  Jefferson  City.  Although  a novice  in  political  warfare  he 
entered  the  campaign  and  in  a very  short  time  made  a record  sec- 
ond to  none  as  a public  speaker.  His  hearers  could  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  his  earnestness,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  he  proved  to  be  a tower 
of  strength  to  the  ticket,  which  was  elected.  As  lieutenant  gov- 
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ernor  he  displayed  rare  tact  and  judgment  in  the  formation  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  State  senate,  and  as  presiding  officer 
of  that  body  he  disclosed  a fine  understanding  of  parliamentary 
usage.  In  1870  he  was  persuaded  to  make  the  race  for  congress 
in  the  lower  district  of  St.  Louis.  The  liberal  Republican  senti- 
ment was  very  strong  in  this  distrct,  and  the  candidate  of  that 
wing  of  the  party  had  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic convention.  This  coalition  caused  many  to  predict  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Stanard,  but  it  was  a vain  prediction.  His  sterling 
character  and  strong  personality  proved  too  much  for  the  com- 
bination and  he  was  elected  by  a handsome  majority.  About  this 
time  the  question  of  improving  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river 
became  somewhat  prominent  and  it  was  to  this  subject  that  Mr. 
Stanard  devoted  his  highest  efforts  as  a member  of  congress. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  jetties 
along  the  South  Pass — the  least  promising  of  any  of  the  mouths 
of  the  river — was  due  in  a great  measure  to  his  efforts.  It  was 
not  what  he  wanted,  but  the  best  he  could  get,  and  the  advantages 
since  enjoyed  by  the  Mississippi  river  trade  fully  justifies  every 
act  of  his  in  connection  with  the  improvement.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  he  declined  further  political  honors  and  since 
that  time  has  devoted  his  attention  to  his  large  business  interests. 
In  all  the  affairs  of  his  life,  whether  as  teacher,  bookkeeper,  com- 
mission merchant,  miller,  politician,  or  statesman,  Mr.  Stanard 
has  achieved  success  by  his  untiring  industry,  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  details  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  for  the 
time  engaged,  and  his  force  of  character  inherited  from  his  New 
England  ancestry.  In  early  life  Mr.  Stanard  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
he  has  been  a faithful  observer  of  the  laws  of  his  church  and  a 
follower  of  its  precepts.  When  the  Missouri  conference  met  in 
1881  to  select  a delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  council  at  London, 
the  choice  fell  on  Mr.  Stanard,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  in 
a way  that  was  entirely  acceptable  to  the  conference  that  elected 
him.  In  1856  he  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  Kaufman,  of  Iowa, 
and  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  have  been  born 
to  the  union.  The  eldest  son,  William  K.  Stanard,  is  now  a 
prominent  business  man  of  St.  Louis,  vice  president  of  the  E.  O. 
Stanard  Milling  Company,  a member  of  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change, and  identified  with  some  of  the  substantia}  concerns  of 
the  city. 
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Charles  Edward  Still,  Osteopa- 
thist,  was  born  in  Centropolis,  Frank- 
lin county,  Kan.,  January  7,  1865.  He 
is  the  first  son  of  Andrew  Taylor  Still, 
the  noted  discoverer  and  originator  of 
the  science  of  osteopathy,  and  founder 
of  the  American  School  of  Osteopathy 
at  Kirksville,  Mo.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Still 
received  his  early  educational  training 
at  the  public  schools  of  Baldwin,  Kan., 
and  later  on  at  the  schools  of  Kirks- 
ville, Mo.,  when  the  family  had  finally 
located  in  that  city.  This  general 
scholastic  training  was  supplemented 
by  a full  commercial  course  at  the  Kirksville  Mercantile  College, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated.  Arriving  at  man- 
hood’s estate,  Doctor  Still  was  attracted  to  military  life,  and  in 
April,  1887,  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army,  in  the  Four- 
teenth infantry,  under  Capt.  George  Davis,  who,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  with  Spain,  was  appointed  and  served  as 
military  governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Doctor  Still  spent  three  years 
and  three  months  in  active  military  service,  and  when  the  Okla- 
homa lands  were  opened  for  settlement  he  had  command  of  the 
guard  of  ETnited  States  troops  which  was  dispatched  there  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  during -the  inrush  of  prospective  settlers. 
He  was  a non-commisisoned  office  at  the  time  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge  from  military  service,  and  might  readily 
have  held  rank  as  a commissioned  officer  had  he  chosen  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  red  tape  process  necessary  to  such  promotion. 
This,  however,  was  distasteful  to  him.  After  his  retirement  to 
civil  life  he  qualified  himself  thoroughly,  under  the  immediate 
instruction  of  his  father,  for  the  practice  of  the  new  science  of 
osteopathy;  and  after  having  been  located  for  a time  at  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  connected  himself  with  his  father  and  brothers  in 
the  management  and  conduct  of  the  American  School  of  Osteop- 
athy at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  the  parent  institution  of  this  modern  and 
common  sense  method  for  the  cure  and  treatment  of  diseases 
which,  notwithstanding  the  bitter,  almost  malignant,  opposition 
encountered  from  the  devotees  and  adherents  of  all  the  various 
“schools”  of  medicine,  has  spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  in  a few  years  has  gained  a footing 
everywhere.  It  is  impossible  to  intelligently  predict  the  future 
of  osteopathy,  but  one  thing  is  absolutely  sure,  it  has  come  to 
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stay,  and  all  of  its  converts  are  enthusiastic  in  its  advocacy. 
Doctor  Still  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  furtherance  and 
promotion  of  all  movements  leading  to  the  upbuilding  or  improve- 
ment of  Kirksville,  and  is  especially  interested  in  educational 
matters.  He  is  a Methodist  Episcopal  churchman,  and  his  fra- 
ternal affiliations  are  with  the  orders  of  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks ; he  is  a beginner 
also  in  the  mysteries  of  Ancient,  PVee  and  Accepted  Masonry. 
He  was  married  to  Annie  Florence  Rider,  daughter  of  an  early 
settler  and  pioneer  of  Shelby  county,  Mo.  To  this  union  four 
children  have  been  born,  three  of  whom  are  living. 

Andrew  Taylor  Still,  of  Kirks- 
ville, Mo.,  discoverer  of  the  system  of 
curing  disease,  which  system  is  known 
as  osteopathy*  and  founder  of  the 
American  School  of  Osteopathy,  lo- 
cated at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  was  born  in 
Jonesboro,  Lee  county,  Va.,  August  6, 
1828,  son  of  Rev.  Abram  and  Martha 
P.  Still.  Abram  Still  was  a minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and 
a physician.  In  1834  he  removed  to 
New  Market,  Tenn.,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  Holston  conference. 
In  1837  he  was  sent  as  a missionary  to 
Missouri  and  after  a tedious  trip  overland,  settled  in  Macon 
county,  and  was  the  first  resident  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
in  northern  Missouri.  When  the  schism  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  Rev.  Still  early  opposed  the  division,  and  remained 
with  the  old  church.  He  became  attached  to  the  Iowa  confer- 
ence and  was  made  presiding  elder  in  charge  of  the  ministers  of 
Missouri.  By  the  ministers  and  adherents  of  the  Southern 
church  he  was  persecuted  in  numerous  ways,  though  for  a num- 
ber of  years  he  steadfastly  performed  his  duties  until  he  was 
appointed  missionary  to  the  Shawnee  Indians  of  Kansas. 
Andrew  T.  Still  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
country  schools  of  his  native  country.  When  his  father  removed 
to  Tennessee  along  with  his  two  older  brothers,  he  was  sent  to 
Holston  College  at  New  Market  which  he  attended  for  nearly 
three  years.  When  his  father  located  in  Macon  county,  Mo.,  he 
worked  on  the  home  farm  with  his  other  brothers  and  pursued 
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various  studies,  the  best  he  could  in  the  frontier  country  where 
schools  were  few.  His  father  being  a physician  and  his  brother 
also  one,  his  inclination  was  toward  the  study  of  medicine,  which 
occupied  much  of  his  time.  In  1853  when  his  father  was  sent, 
as  a missionary  to  the  Wakarusa  mission  in  Kansas  he  accom- 
panied him.  He  engaged  in  farming  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, assisting  his  father  in  doctoring  the  Indians  and  the  white 
settlers  as  well.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Kansas 
legislature  from  Douglas  county  and  in  that  body  fought  hard 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Union  and  was  a pronounced  aboli- 
tionist. In  1856  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a school  at  the 
place  which  later  became  known  as  Baldwin,  Kan.  Andrew  T. 
Still  and  his  brother  donated  four  hundred  eighty  acres  of  land 
as  a site  for  the  institution,  of  which  the  former  was  made  agent, 
He  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  and  at  his  saw  mill  was  cut 
much  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  buildings  of  the  university. 
Sawing  lumber,  practicing  medicine,  attending  sessions  of  the 
legislature  and  incidentally  looking  after  the  interests  of  Baldwin 
College  occupied  his  time  until  i860.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  war,  or  in  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninth 
Kansas  cavalry,  Company  F,  under  command  of  Capt.  T.  J. 
Mewhinney.  In  the  spring  of  1862  a company  with  others  com- 
posing the  third  battalion  of  the  Ninth  Kansas  was  disbanded. 
Doctor  Still  returned  to  his  home  and  organized  a company  of 
militia  and  on  May  15,  1862,  was  commissioned  captain  of 
Company  D,  Eighteenth  Kansas  militia.  A few  months  later 
he  was  advanced  to  major  and  soon  after  was  transferred  to  the 
Twenty-first  Kansas  militia  and  served  until  October  27,  1864, 
when  he  was  discharged.  With  his  troops  he  participated  in  a 
number  of  scouting  expeditions  and  skirmishes  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  General  Price  under  Shelby  and  Quantrell  near  the 
Little  Blue  in  1864.  Twice,  bullets  cut  his  clothing  during  the 
fight  but  he  escaped  uninjured.  After  the  war,  Doctor  Still 
returned  home  and  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  farming  and 
medicine.  Mechanics  at  different  times  attracted  his  attention. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  attaching  to  the  reaping  machine, 
fingers  for  holding  grain  cut  to  save  the  backaches  of  the  binders. 
He  described  the  contrivance  to  the  representative  of  the  Wood 
Mowing  Machine  Company,  and  the  following  year  the  company 
put  reapers  on  the  market,  and  the  only  benefit  Doctor  Still 
received  from  his  invention,  was  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  had  lightened  labor  of  the  harvest  field.  Another,  invention 
was  a rotating  churn.  To  this  he  gave  considerable  attention 
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and  traveled  about  introducing  it  among  the  farmers  of  Kansas. 
In  1874,  after  years  of  study  in  the  cause  of  disease  and  its  cure, 
he  abandoned  drugs  in  his  practice  as  a physician  and  became 
an  osteopath,  the  first  in  the  world.  In  his  autobiography,  page 
107,  he  says.  “I  believe  that  something  abnormal  could  be  founci 
in  some  place  in  some  of  the  nerve  divisions  which  would  tolerate 
a contemporary  or  permanent  suspension  of  the  blood,  either  in 
arteries  or  veins,  which  effect,  causes  disease.  With  this  thought 
in  view,  I began  to  ask  myself,  ‘What  is  fever?  Is  it  an  effect, 
or  is  it  a being  as  commonly  described  by  medical  authors?’  I 
concluded  it  was  only  an  effect,  and  on  that  line  I have  experi- 
mented and  proven  the  position  I then  took  to  be  a truth  wonder- 
fully sustained  by  nature  responding  from  time  to  time  in  the 
affirmative.  I have  concluded  after  twenty-five  years’  close 
observation  and  experimenting  that  there  is  no  such  disease 
as  fever,  flux,  diphtheria,  typhoid,  lung  fever  or  any  other 
fever  classed  under  the  common'  head  of  fever,  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  gout,  clogged  liver  disease,  nettle  rash,  or  croup,  to 
the  end  of  the  list  of  diseases,  and  that  they  do  not  exist  as  dis- 
eases. All  these  combined  are  only  effects.  The  cause  can  be 
found  and  does  exist  in  the  limited  and  excited  action  of  the 
nerves  only,  which  control  the  fluids  of  parts  of  the  whole  of  the 
body.  It  appears  perfectly  reasonable  to  any  person_  born  above 
the  condition  of  the  idiot,  who  has  familiarized  himself  with 
anatomy  and  its  working  with  the  machinery  of  life,  that  all 
diseases  are  mere  effects,  the  cause  being  the  complete  failure  of 
the  nerves  to  properly  conduct  the  fluids  of  life.”  The  first 
attempt  to  gain  recognition  of  his  new  science  among  the  learned 
men  of  the  country,  met  only  discouragement.  He  appealed  to 
the  management  of  Baldwin  University  at  Baldwin,  Kan.,  an 
institution  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  twenty  years 
before,  and  asked  permission  to  lecture  on  the  discoveries,  but 
this  was  denied  him.  He  left  Kansas  and  went  to  Kirksville, 
Mo.  He  was  successful  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  still  the 
medicine  doctors  and  the  people  who  took  the  time  to  examine 
in  to  the  principles  of  his  science,  called  him  crazy  and  even 
his  brother,  James  M.  Still,  wrote  a letter  in  which  he  accused 
him  of  being  crazy,  but  a few  years  later  he,  himself,  became  one 
of  the  staunchest  believers  in,  and  advocates  of,  osteopathy. 
Doctor  Still  visited  Hannibal,  Macon,  and  other  parts  of  Mis- 
souri, and  successes  in  curing  attended  him  in  all  places.  The 
doctors  were  chagrined,  the  people  mystified.  They  thought  his 
powers  no  more  than  sorcery  or  some  kind  of  hypnotism. 
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Nevertheless  his  cures  were  real  and  lasting  and  he  became 
famous  throughout  Missouri.  In  a few  years,  doctors  and  other 
enlightened  men,  began  to  understand  the  principles  underlying 
his  system.  He  was  urged  to  teach  others.  First  he  had  only 
a few , students.  Soon  the  demands  upon  him  by  those  who 
wanted  to  learn,  became  so  great  that  on  October  30,  1894,  he 
was  granted  a charter  for  an  American  School  of  Osteopathy, 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Few  years  will 
pass  before  he  will,  in  the  scientific  world,  be  accorded  the  posi- 
tion, to  which  his  application  of  natural  principles  entitles  him. 
His  name  will  go  down  to  posterity,  associated  with  those  of 
Harvey,  Hahnemann  and  others  whose  discoveries  have  enriched 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Doctor  Still  is  a philosopher  and 
a philanthropist.  Charitable  to  a fault,  he  was  for  many  years 
of  his  life,  it  may  be  said,  almost  in  want,  for  if  he  had  only  a 
crust,  he  would  divide  it  with  the  needy.  He  has  been  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  M.  Vaughn,  the  daughter 
of  a Missouri  pioneer,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  May,  1853. 
Two  children  were  born  to  this  union,  one  of  whom  is  still  liv- 
ing. His  first  wife  died  September  29,  1859.  November  24, 
i860,  he  married  Mary  E.  Turner.  To  this  union  was  born 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  Harry  M.,  Charles  E.,  Herman  J., 
Frederick  (deceased),  and  Blanche,  now  Mrs.  G.  M.  Laughlin. 
All  of  the  children  are  graduates  in  osteopathy.  In  1897  Doctor 
Still  wrote  and  published  his  autobiography,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  a detailed  sketch  of  his  life.  In  1899  he  pub- 
lished Philosophy  of  Osteopathy*  and  in  1903,  The  Philosophy 
and  Mechanical  Principles  of  Osteopathy. 

William  T.  Baird,  banker,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  was  born  in 
Carroll  county,  Ky.,  January  19,  1835, 
son  of  Barzilla  Addams  and  Mary  M. 

(Scanland)  Baird.  His  father,  who  was 
born  in  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  in 
1803,  was  a farmer  and  son  of  Thomas 
Baird,  of  North  Carolina.  The  father 
of  Thomas  Baird  was  a native  of 
Scotland,  and  in  company  with  six 
brothers,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  all  settled  in  different  parts 
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of  the  country.  The  grandfather  of  William  T.  Baird  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  after  that  struggle, 
moved,  with  his  family,  to  Kentucky.  His  wife  was  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  of  the  old  Covenanter  faith. 
William  T.  Baird  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a first  class  hand  in  every  kind  of  farm  work,  excelling 
in  cradling  wheat  and  splitting  rails,  two  vocations  in  the  old 
husbandry  that  have  passed  away.  During  the  winter  months 
he  attended  the  district  school.  He  taught  school  in  Grant 
county,  Ky.,  and  after  a few  months  in  this  business  came  to 
Missouri,  with  the  purpose  of  passing  through  the  State  to  Kan- 
sas and  making  that  State  his  permanent  home.  Landing  at 
La  Grange,  he  started  west,  but  when  he  reached  Kirksville, 
found  the  roads  so  nearly  impassable  that  he  abandoned  the 
journey  and  settled  down  there — a step  which  neither  he  nor 
Kirksville  has  ever  had  occasion  to  regret.  He  arrived  there 
March  21,  1857,  and  for  the  next  seven  months  he  taught  school 
in  Judge  Ely’s  district  and  for  four  months  in  Wilson  township, 
and  then  engaged  in  partnership  with  Professor  Nason,  in  the 
school  at  Kirksville.  August  24,  1858,  Mr.  Baird  married 
Martha  C.,  daughter  of  Matthew  P.  Hannah.  Soon  thereafter 
he  accepted  a position  as  clerk  for  J.  C.  Thatcher  at  fifteen  dollars 
per  month,  and  when  his  wages  were  raised  to  twenty  dollars 
he  thought  he  was  doing  well.  His  wife  was  a most  efficient 
aid,  and  rocked  their  first  baby  in  a cradle  improvised  from  a 
shoe  box.  Their  eldest  child,  Frank  H.,  is  now  a resident  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  engaged  in  the  banking  business.  He 
was  married  in  1880  to  Helen  T.,  daughter  of  N.  Hunt,  of 
Macon,  Mo.  Ella  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  Aggie 
Myrtle  at  two  months  of  age;  Alta  Melone  was  educated  in 
Missouri  Valley  College  and  graduated  from  the  academy  and 
school  of  music  of  that  institution,  and  also  took  a course  in 
vocal  music  in  Chicago.  She  was  married  to  E.  L.  Belshe  of 
Chicago  in  1899,  and  they  have  two  sons.  In  1859  Mr.  Baird 
was  employed  to  make  out  the  tax  books  for  Adair  county  and 
the  same  fall  when  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis  was  organ- 
ized here,  he  was  made  clerk,  and  did  all  the  janitor  work  as 
well.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  cashier  and  continued  to  hold 
that  position  until  the  bank  closed  up  its  business  in  compliance 
with  an  act  of  the  legislature.  In  18 66  he  took  charge  of  the 
Bank  of  Stebbins  and  Porter,  and  a year  later,  in  partnership 
with  S.  Reed,  bought  out  the  bank.  After  a year  his  partner 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  Melone  and  Epperson,  of  Macon,  Mo., 
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and  the  new  firm  took  the  name  of  Baird>  Melone  & Company. 
It  commanded  the  public  confidence  and  for  ten  years  did  an 
extensive  business,  passing  safely  through  the  severe  crisis  of 
1873  and  exhibiting  proofs  of  prudent  management,  which 
increased  its  hold  on  the  public.  In  1878  Mr.  Baird  bought  out 
the  interests  of  the  partners  and  conducted  the  business  under 
the  name  of  The  Exchange  Bank  of  W.  T.  Baird.  In  1882  he 
organized  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kirksville,  he  being  cash- 
ier, manager  and  principal  owner.  In  1901  the  Baird  National 
Bank  of  Kirksville,  successor  to  the  First  National  Bank,  and 
First  International,  was  organized  under  the  National  Bank  act 
\yith  capital  stock  of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  he  became 
connected  with  it  in  the  same  relation  as  above — in  all  these 
enterprises  and  relations  displaying  a sagacity,  judgment  and 
probity  that  commanded  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
made  his  name  the  surety  of  success  in  whatever  undertaking 
he  identified  himself  with.  He  has  served  in  many  public  offices 
in  Kirksville,  having  been  a member  of  the' school  board,  treas- 
urer of  the  State  Normal  School  twenty-five  years,  and  for  four 
years  was  acting  county  treasurer  of  Adair  county  and  treasurer 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Baird  is  a member  and  ruling  elder  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  treasurer  and 
clerk  of  the  session  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  actively  connected 
with  its  educational,  missionary  and  church  extension  enterprises. 
He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  board  of  publication 
located  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  synod  of 
Missouri,  member  and  vice  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Missouri  Valley  College,  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
managing  the  endowment  fund.  He  is  also  a life  member  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  of  New  York.  The  Missouri  Valley 
College  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  that  church,  ranking  high  in 
Missouri  for  its  admirable  management,  and  the  thoroughness 
of  its  instructions  and  discipline ; and  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
of  Mr.  Baird’s  friendship  for  that  college  and  the  position  he 
occupies  in  the  church  was  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees 
in  1890,  thanking  him  for  the  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars,  mak- 
ing ten  thousand  dollars  in  all  toward  the  endowment  of  the 
institution  and  requesting  him  to  nominate  one  of  the  chairs. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  he  gave  the  name  of  Baird— 
Mitchell  to  the  chair  of  Greek,  associating  with  himself  in  that 
permanent  honor  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  the  faithful  pastor 
under  whose  ministrations  he  sat  for  eighteen  years.  A literary 
society  in  the  college  bears  the  name  "Bairdean”  in  honor  of  him. 
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Mr.  Baird  is  as  ready  to  do  good  in  humble  and  small  ways  as 
well  as  in  greater*  and  for  over  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  in 
Kirksville.  Mr.  Baird  has  been  president  of  the  Kirksville  Com- 
cial  club  since  its  organization,  an  institution  which  has  done  much 
for  the  betterment  of  the  city  in  many  ways.  The  city  is  indebted 
to  this  club  for  the  beautiful  Oakland  Park,  which  has  been 
purchased  by  the  city,  and  opened  to  the  public.  The  club  has 
raised  and  expended  about  eight  hundred  dollars  in  improve- 
ments in  the  park. 

Joab  Mulvane,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Kansas,  was  born  in 
New  Comerstown,  Q,  in  1837  and 
there  lived  until  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  this 
section  and  in  1856  removed  to  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  resided  on  his  uncle’s  farm 
and  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  winter 
and  in  farming  in  the  summer.  In 
1859  he  was  married  to  Sarah  A., 
daughter  of  James  and  Margaret  Ross, 
and  they  remained  on  a farm  in 
Bureau  county  for  nine  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  served  one  term  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 
Then  he  removed  to  Princeton,  the  county  seat  of  Bureau  county, 
and  with  his  brother,  John  R.  Mulvane,  conducted  a general 
store  for  two  years.  Later  lie  engaged  in  the  hardware  and 
implement  business  at  Princeton  and  successfully  conducted  same 
until  1876,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Topeka,  where 
he  had  been  preceded  by  his  brother.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Mul- 
vane has  been  one  of  Topeka’s  foremost  business  men,  was  for 
three  years  president  of  the  Chicago,  Kansas  & Western  Rail- 
road Company  and  is  now  vice  president  and  a director  of  the 
Shawnee  Fire  Insurance  Company;  a director  of  the  Bank  of 
Topeka ; president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  & Power  Com- 
pany ; a director  and  a member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Chickasha  Cotton  Oil  Company;  president  of  the  Kansas  Town 
Company;  a director  of  the  Topeka  Street  Railway  Company; 
president  of  the  Quivera  Town  & Land  Company  of  Kansas; 
vice  president  of  the  Salina  Cement  Plaster  Company.  Mr.  Mul- 
vane is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  of  the  Republican 
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party.  He  has  achieved  unusual  success  in  the  business  world 
and  is  one  of  Topeka’s  foremost  citizens. 

Charles  Blood  Smith,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  a distinguished  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Oswego,  111.,  June  26,  1850;  resided 
at  Ottawa,  111.,  until  1859;  thence  re- 
moved to  Genesee,  111.,  where  he 
received  his  rudimentary  education. 

He  attended  Cornell  University,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  law  office  of  McCagg,  Fuller  & 

Colver  of  Chicago.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1873,  came  to  Topeka,  and 
since  has  held  high  rank  as  a practi- 
tioner of  law  in  the  capital  city  of  Kan- 
sas. He  served  as  assistant  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas  and  made  a splendid 
record  in  this  important  position.  He  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  Episcopal  church  and  is  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  His 
political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican  party  and  he  is  an 
active  worker  for  its  interests. 

John  Ross  Mulvane,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Topeka  and  a distinguished  citizen  of  Kansas,  was  born  in 
New  Comerstown,  0.»  July  '6,  1835,  and  there  resided  until  his 
thirty-first  year.  First  he  learned  the  tanner’s  trade  under 
his  father;  then  entered  his  father’s  general  store  at  New  Com- 
erstown and  there  remained  until  1866.  Two  years  later  he 
removed  to  Topeka  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  milling 
and  cattle  raising.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  winter  wheat 
into  Kansas  and  always  was  progressive  in  his  various  pursuits. 
In  1870  he  became  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Topeka;  in  1884  was 
elected  president  and  since  has  managed  with  great  success 
the  large  affairs  of  this  sterling  institution.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  & Kansas  Telephone  Company,  when  it  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  under  his  able  directions  it  has  grown  to 
immense  proportions  and  now  covers  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  with  its  network  of  lines.  He  has  contributed  both 
financial  aid  and  sound  counsel  in  the  organization  of  various 
coal,  cattle,  salt,  and  other  enterprises  and  is  always  ready  to  assist 
any  legitimate  enterprise  that  promises  to  redound  to  the  perma- 
nent betterment  of  the  State.  Mr.  Mulvane  is  considered  to  be 
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the  most  potent  factor  in  the  financial  history  of  Kansas  and  he 
has  supervised  some  very  successful  projects  in  his  State.  Per- 
sonally he  is  a pleasant,  agreeable  gentleman ; fond  of  humor  and 
always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  the  situation.  Like  many 
men  of  large  affairs,  he  takes  his  recreation  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  his  collection  has  been  gathered  from  the  far  corners 
of  the  world.  His  interest  in  floriculture  is  general  and  strong; 
he  has  delved  deeply  into  the  study  of  plants  and  plant  life  and 
few  professional  botanists  take  greater  interest  than  he  in  the 
scientific  side  of  the  many  questions  which  arise  in  regard  to 
their  species  and  propagation.  Mr.  Mulvane  is  a prominent 
member  of  several  of  the  leading  fraternal  orders,  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  the  American  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church. 

John  W.  Wofford,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  was  born  in  Georgia  August  14, 
1837,  and  received  his  educational 
training  in  the  country  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  of  his  birth.  To  this 
education  he  has  added  what  he  could 
by  constant  reading  from  his  youth  to 
the  present  day.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he 
served  to  the  end,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  as  a private.  In 
November,  1862,  he  was  elected  second 
lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  in 
April,  1863,  was  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  his  regiment  by  James  A. 
Sedden,  secretary  of  war.  He  participated  in  many  important 
operations  and  campaigns  and  was  seriously  wounded  at  North 
Anna  River  in  Virginia,  May  23,  1864.  In  March,  1866,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  as  a practitioner  at  law  and  practiced  there 
until  he  came  to  Missouri  early  in  the  year  1877.  While  a resi- 
dent of  Georgia,  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1870,  and  two  years  later,  was  elected  to  the  senate  from 
three  of  the  strongest  counties  of  the  State  without  a vote  being 
cast  against  him.  Legislative  work -not  being  congenial  to  his 
tastes,  he  resigned  the  last  named  office  in  1875.  The  following 
year  he  was  a delegate  from  the  State  at  large  to  the  national 
Democratic  convention  held  at  St.  Louis,  and  voted  in  that  con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  to  the  office  of 
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president  of  the  United  States.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen 
an  elector  for  the  State  at  large,  and  voted  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege of  Georgia  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  Upon  settling  in 
Kansas  City  in  1877  he  continued  the  practice  of  law  until  July, 
1892,  when  Gov.  David  R.  Francis  appointed  him  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Jackson  county  in  which  Kansas  City  is  situ- 
ated, and  in  the  November  following  he  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple to  a full  term  of  six  years  in  the  same  important  position,  and 
was  re-elected  in  November,  1898,  and  still  holds  this  office.  It 
is  believed  he  will  be  again  elected  to  this  position  in  November, 
1904- 

Colonel  Milton  Moore,  one  of  the 
prominent  and  successful  attorneys  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Jackson  county,  Mo.,  January  22, 

1846.  He  was  educated  at  Wellington 
Academy  and  at  Chapel  Hill  College, 
succeeding  which  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  under  Judge  John  S. 

Blackwell.  Finishing  his  legal  studies 
and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  began 
the  practice,  and  soon  afterward  came 
to  Kansas  City  and  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Blake  L.  Woodson  in  1873 
and  continued  thus  until  1877  with 
constantly  growing  practice.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1877  and  Colonel  Moore  continued  alone  until  1881  when  he 
formed  a partnership  with  R.  O.  Boggess  which  was  continued 
until  1890,  when  Colonel  Moore  again  resumed  the  practice 
alone.  In  1896  he  was  associated  with  E.  G.  Vaughan.  Unques- 
tionally  Colonel  Moore  stands  among  the  leaders  of  the  Kansas 
City  bar,  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  whole  country.  In  1898-99  he 
was  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar  association.  During  the 
Spanish-American  war  Colonel  Moore  was  colonel  of  the  Fifth 
Missouri  regiment.  During  this  war  he  commanded  the  Second' 
brigade,  Second  division,  Third  army  corps.  Back  in  1886  he 
organized  the  First  battalion  of  the  National  Guards  and  was 
appointed  major.  In  the  same  year  he  organized  the  Third  regi- 
ment, National  Guards,  and  on  March-  24,  1891,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier  general  in  command  of  the  National  Guards,  of  the  State, 
which  commission  he  resigned  in  1899.  Colonel  Moore  is  a nat- 
ural leader  of  men.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri. 
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George  B.  Palmer,  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  a leading  undertaker  and  funeral 
director,  was  born  at  Bridgewater, 
England,  March  i,  1847;  came  to 
America  in  1868,  locating  at  Wauke- 
gan, 111.,  where  he  remained  for  one 
year.  The  next  two  years  were  spent 
at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  and  in 
November,  1871,  he  located  at  Topeka, 
engaged  in  the  undertaking  business 
and  since  has  prospered  in  this  voca- 
tion. For  three  hundred  years  his 
ancestors  were  engaged  in  this  line  of 
business  and  it  is  by  inheritance,  as 
well  as  by  personal  application,  that  he  is  so  well  fitted  for  the 
calling.  The  Topeka  Capital  of  November  20,  1898,  says:  “In 
twenty-seven  years  George  B.  Palmer,  the  undertaker,  has 
attended  over  five  thousand  funerals  in  Topeka ; has  buried  three 
bishops,  eleven  clergymen,  three  governors,  one  United  States 
senator,  four  State  senators,  two  State  librarians*  one  secretary  of 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  eleven  judges  of  different 
courts.”  Mr.  Palmer  is  a Knight  Templar,  a Thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  and  Shriner  Mason,  a member  of  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  a vestryman  and 
seven  years  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  parish. 

Felix  L.  LaForce,  who  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  growth  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  is  a native  of  Missouri,  his 
birth  occurring  in  Boone  county,  Au- 
gust 31,  1847.  He  is  a descendant  of 
one  of  the  old  families  of  the  State, 
his  parents  being  among  the  pioneers 
of  that  famous  commonwealth.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  Mr.  LaForce  ac- 
cepted a position  as  clerk  in  a dry 
goods  store  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and 
thus  began  business  life  for  himself. 

He  remained  in  the  store  twenty  years, 
steadily  working  himself  up  from  boy  clerk  to  junior  partnership, 
and  in  the  meantime  thoroughly  learning  the  mercantile  business. 
In  the  period  covered  by  this  service  he  had  managed  to  lay  aside 
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a sum  with  which  to  begin  business  for  himself.  In  1880  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Ella  Estill,  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  J.  R.  Estill, 
of  Howard  county,  Mo.,  and  came  to  Kansas  City  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  W.  B.  Grimes,  W.  S.  Woods  and  James  H. 
Dayton  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Grimes,  Woods,  LaForce  & Company,  of  which  Mr.  LaForce 
was  the  eastern  buyer  and  one  of  the  general  managers.  In  1883 
Mr.  Grimes  formed  a corporation,  the  W.  B.  Grimes  Dry  Goods 
Company,  which  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  Grimes,  Woods, 
LaForce  & Company.  Mr.  LaForce  remained  with  the  corpora- 
tion as  buyer  until  1885  when  he  formed  a partnership  with  his 
brother,  W.  B.  LaForce,  and  engaged  in  the  banking  and  broker- 
age business  which  they  conducted  with  much  success ; W.  B. 
LaForce  finally  retiring  and  leaving  Felix  L.  alone,  as  he  is  at 
present.  He  has  become  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Kansas  City,  and  stands  among  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  action.  He  is  a charter  member  and  director  of  the 
Union  National  Bank ; was  formerly  a member  of  the  Kansas 
City  club ; is  now  a member  of  the  Elm  Ridge  club ; and  since  its 
organization  has  been  -one  of  the  large  stockholders  in  the  Con- 
vention Hall  Building  association  and  for  the  last  four  years  has 
been  a member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Convention  hall. 

Robert  L.  Winter,  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  R.  L. 

Winter  & Company,  was  born  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  was 
there  reared  to  manhood  and  educated. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  accordingly,  in 
1882,  came  to  Kansas  City  and  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  G.  F.  Winter, 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  G.  F.  & R.  L. 

Winter.  This  business  they  conducted 
together  with  constantly  growing  suc- 
cess and  influence  until  1904  when  R.  L.  Winter  acquired  the 
business  and  adopted  the  present  name.  He  does  a large  business 
in  buying  and  selling  real  estate  and  handling  many  valuable 
properties,  including  those  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  other  large  estates.  He  is  thoroughly  reliable,  up-to- 
date,  and  has  done  a vast  deal  to  build  up  this  wonderful  western 
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metropolis.  He  is  a director  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  and 
a member  of  the  Commercial  and  Elm  Ridge  clubs,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  City  World’s  Fair  commission. 

Porter  Sherman,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  president  of  the  Wyandotte 
State  Bank,  and  a distinguished  scholar 
and  political  economist,  was  born  in 
Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1832,  and 
five  years  later  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Branch  county,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  academic 
courses.  Then  he  matriculated  at  Yale 
College  and  attended  same  until  1865, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  though  in  the 
senior -class  did  not  graduate  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Sherman  came  to  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  in  1866,  and  in  April  of  that  year  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  that  State  by  David  J.  Brewer,  now  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  our  subject  previously  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Michigan,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  at  Ann 
Arbor  in  the  class  of  1866.  Mr.  Sherman  on  coming  to  Kansas 
City  purchased  a farm  in  Wyandotte  county,  Kan.,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  from  the  law  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  from  1875  to  1885 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  placing  these  institutions  on  that 
solid  and  secure  basis  which  they  now  enjoy.  In  1887  he  with 
some  other  financiers  organized  the  Wyandotte  National  Bank, 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  directorate,  and  when  the  institution 
became  the  Wyandotte  State  Bank,  in  1897,  Mr.  Sherman  was 
elected  to  his  present  position  and  since  has  presided  over  its 
destinies  as  chief  executive.  This  is  a solid  financial  concern 
which  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public,  and  his  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs  has  been  of  that  able  and  skillful  nature  which 
admits  of  no  consummation  other  than  a successful  one.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Kansas  legislature  in  1886-87  and  there  his 
record  was  a repetition  of  his  works  in  the  other  walks  of  life, 
being  characterized  by  earnest  endeavor  and  intelligent  results. 
In  1885  Mr.  Sherman  returned  to  Yale  College  and  took  up  the 
broken  skein  of  his  education  after  an  absence  of  twenty-one 
years,  joining  the  senior  class  and  graduating  in  1886.  Mr, 
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Sherman  subsequently  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  from 
1888  to  1894  as  a student  of  political  economy  and  German  litera- 
ture at  Leipsic  University,  and  at  present  he  is  in  his  fifth  year 
as  instructor  in  political  economy  in  the  Kansas  City  University 
of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Mr.  Sherman  also  is  an-  author  and  many 
of  his  works  have  gained  some  currency  and  are  highly  regarded 
by  competent  critics,  among  which  publications  may  be  noted  the 
following:  “A  Tariff  Primer:  the  Effects  of  Protection  on  the 
Farmer  and  Laborer,”  published  in  1891  ; a translation  of  Prof. 
Lujo  Brentano’s  work  on  labor,  entitled  “The  Relation  of  Labor 
to  the  Law  of  Today,”  published  in  1891  and  now  used  as  a text 
book  at  Harvard  University  and  other  institutions ; “Money,”  a 
monograph  read  before  the  Kansas  Bankers’  association  in  1902 ; 
“Short  Talks  on  Banking,”  and  an  article  • on  “Trusts,”  also 
delivered  before  the  State  Bankers’  association.  Mr.  Sherman 
is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Mercantile 
club  of  his  home  city,  in  which  he  was  a director  during  1902. 
He  has  been  an  ardent  student  during  his  entire  life,  even  now 
is  taking  lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of  French,  and  has  so 
struggled  in  his  educational  endeavors  that  the  world  may  be 
better  for  his  work. 

Thomas  J.  White,  of  Kansas  City, 

Kan.,  a well-known  attorney-at-law 
and  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  was  born  at  Whit- 
stable,  Kent  county,  England,  in  1842, 
and  resided  in  said  county  until 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Mr.  White 
was  educated  in  the  thorough  schools 
of  his  native  county,  attending  the  in- 
stitutions at  Whitstable  and  Canter- 
bury and  receiving  superior  literary 
training,  including  the  study  of  law. 

In  1867  he  came  to  America,  locating 
in  Illinois,  and  there  taught  school  for 
a time,  and  in  1869  removed  to  Kansas,  locating  on  a farm  and 
entering  a claim  in  Washington  county.  There  Mr.  White 
resided  until  October,  1871,  when  he  went  to.  Atchison  as  private 
secretary  to  W.  F.  Downs,  general  superintendent  of  the  central 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with  which  corporation  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1880,  in  the  capacity  before  men- 
tioned and  also  as  chief  clerk  and  general  auditor  of  the  central 
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branch.  On  leaving  the  service  of  the  railroad  company  he  took 
charge  of  the  accounting  and  financial  department  of  a wholesale 
mercantile  establishment  at  Atchison,  and  in  the  spring  of  1881 
was  appointed  private  secretary  to  United  States  Senator  John  J. 
Ingalls,  which  position  he  filled  until  January,  1888,  when  he 
resigned,  and  returned  to  Atchison  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
law ; and  about  one  year  later  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
where  he  now  has  high  standing  as  an  attorney,  and  enjoys  a fine 
clientage.  Mr.  White  spent  his  leisure  time  while  in  Washing- 
ton preparing  for  the  profession  which  he  was  to  follow,  attend- 
ing the  law  department  of  Georgetown  University  and  receiving 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Laws,  respectively,  during 
the  years  of  1882  and  1883.  He  was  admitted  to.  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1882,  and  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1887.  Mr.  White  has 
occupied  a number  of  important  public  offices,  having  filled  the 
position  of  clerk  of  the  senate  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  six  years  and  a half  while  he  was  with  Mr.  Ingalls, 
which  gave  him  a large  experience  in  municipal  matters,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  prominent  men  of  the  nation.  He  served 
as  city  clerk  of  Atchison  for  two  years  and  was  also  a member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city  for  a like  period ; and  now 
is  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  district  of  Kansas.  Mr.  White 
has  always  been  a Republican  in  politics,  is  a prominent  Mason, 
being  master  of  the  Scottish  Rite  consistory  at  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
and  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  with  the  Episcopal  church. 

Silas  Wright  Porter,  one  of  the 
prominent  Kansas  lawyers,  is  a leading 
citizen  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  He  was 
born  at  Monmouth,  111.,  January  1, 
1857,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
public  schools  and  at  Monmouth  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1879  with  honors  in  literature 
and  philosophy  and  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  After  a course  of  law 
studies  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Judge 
John  Porter,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  1881,  and 
was  for  five  years  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  practice,  holding  the  office  of  city  attorney  of  Mon- 
mouth for  three  years.  In  1886  he  came  to  Kansas,  locating  at 
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Ness  City.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  in  the 
same  year  and  filled  the  office  one  term  with  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  During  the  four  years  he  resided  in  Ness  county  he 
established  himself  in  a splendid  practice  extending  over  several 
counties,  and  in  1889  was  a leading  but  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  district  judge  in  a protracted  convention  at  Leoti,  Kan.  In 
1890  Mr.  Porter  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Buchan,  Freeman  & Porter,  which  for 
several  years  was  one  of  the  leading  Kansas  law  firms.  Since 
1896  he  has  been  by  himself  in  the  practice  and  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a very  satisfactory  business  in  the  local  State  and 
federal  courts.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United 
States  supreme  court  in  1898,  and  has  had  several  cases  of  impor- 
tance in  that  court.  In  1902  he  was  a prominent  candidate  for 
congress,  carrying  Wyandotte  county,  the  largest  county  in  the 
district.  He  has  for  several  years  delivered  special  lectures 
before  the  law  school  of  the  State  University,  and  a number  of 
notable  addresses  elsewhere.  At  the  dedication  of  the  Kansas 
building  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  in  1898 
he  was  the  principal  orator  and  has  spoken  on  several  occasions 
before  the  Kansas  State  Bar  association,  of  which  he  was  vice 
president  in  1900,  and  president  in  1901.  He  was  a delegate  in 
1902  to  the  American  Bar  association,  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can State  convention  in  the  same  year  and  one  of  the  Kansas 
commissioners  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  He  is  frequently  a 
delegate  to  State  conventions  of  his  party  and  prominent  as  a 
speaker  in  the  State  campaigns.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Kansas  Day  club,  an  organization  of  young  Republicans 
which  meets  annually  to  celebrate  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union,  and  has  delivered  one  of  the  addresses  before  the 
association.  Mr.  Porter  is  a member  of  a number  of  local  organi- 
zations, including  the  Knife  & Fork  club  and  the  Elks,  and  is 
active  in  Masonry,  being  a member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies. 
Mrs.  Porter  was  formerly  Miss  Jessie  Babcock,  also  a graduate 
of  Monmouth,  and  a daughter  of  George  Babcock,  one  of  the  old 
merchants  of  Monmouth.  Their  family  consist  of  five,  four  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Judge  John  C.  Pollock  is  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Belmont  county,  O.,  of  Scotch-Irish  parent- 
age. In  the  intellectual  qualities  which  have  made  him  a suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  are  distinguishing  him  as  a judge,  he  is  a 
perfect  blending  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  two  peoples.  He 
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has  the  logical  habit  of  the  Scotchman’s  mind — the  incisiveness 
that  goes  direct  to  the  essential  point  of  every  controversy, 
through  the  path  of  faultless  reasoning.  He  has  the  Irishman’s 
habit  of  eloquent  and  effective  statement  and  in  some  of  his 
opinions  the  cold  reason  of  the  Scotchman  is  illuminated  by  the 
temperament  of  the  Irishman.  There  is  an  interesting  example 
of  this  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  famous  DeBoissiere  case 
in  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas,  when  he  said  in  closing : “After 
a thorough  examination  of  many  of  the  multitude  of  decisions 
and  precedents  governing  this  case,  it  is  to  my  mind  incompre- 
hensible and  inexplicable  why  this  most  noble  gift  to  a worthy 
charity  has  been  stricken  down  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  The 
reasons  given  for  so  doing  neither  convince  the  mind  nor  excuse 
the  act.  We  had  a wealth  of  learning  to  guide  our  footsteps. 
The  mistake  made  is  irretrievable.  Men  of  large  wealth  and 
benevolent  minds  will  in  future  shun  the  state  as  they  would  a 
pestilence.  No  court,  unless  compelled  thereto  by  law,  will  fol- 
low the  decision  made.  No  lawyer  will  cite  it  unless  in  support 
of  a doubtful  or  desperate  case.  Its  end  accomplished,  it  should 
retire  to  the  oblivion  to  which  it  belongs.  The  orphans  in  their 
poverty  and  their  rags  will  say  of  it,  ‘Anathema  Maranatha.’  ” 
Judge  Pollock’s  early  educational  experience  was  that  usual  to 
country  hoys.  He  attended  the  district  school  a few  months  each 
winter  and  farmed  in  the  summer.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  Franklin  College,  of  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
classical  course  in  June,  1882.  He  read  law  for  two  years  in  an 
office  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  and  then  went  to  Iowa,  where  he 
practiced  a year  in  Newton,  Jasper  county.  He  then  moved  to 
southwest  Missouri,  forming  a law  partnership  with  Col.  F.  M. 
Mansfield;  he  practiced  in  southern  and  southwestern  Missouri 
until  January,  1888,  when  he  came  to  Kansas  and  organized  the 
law  department  for  the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Railway,  locat- 
ing at  Winfield.  He  retired  from  that  business  in  1892  and 
built  up  a large  general  practice.  In  1901  Governor  Stanley 
appointed  Judge  Pollock  to  a vacancy  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
Kansas.  Judge  Pollock  was  selected  from  a field  of  splendid 
lawyers  and  was  conceded  to  be  the  best  man  for  the  vacancy. 
His  well  known  mental  strength,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  prac- 
ticed with  marked  success  in  the  State  courts  of  this  and  other 
States,  the  federal,  district  and  circuit  courts,  the  federal 
court  of  appeals  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
and  was  a member  of  the  bar  of  all  these  courts,  gave  him  a 
training  of  value  for  the  promotion.  These  facts,  combined  with 
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his  comparative  youth,  led  men  to  prophesy  for  Mr.  Pollock  a 
long  and  eminent  career  as  a jurist,  and  this  prophecy  is  being 
most  gratifyingly  fulfilled.  As  a member  of  the  State  supreme 
court,  he  distinguished  himself  at  once,  as  a thorough  lawyer  and 
a careful  student  of  every  cause  presented  to  him.  A few  months 
ago,  upon  the  promotion  of  Judge  William  C.  Hook,  of  the 
federal  court,  to  the  circuit  bench,  Judge  Pollock  was  selected 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  federal  judgeship.  Judge  Pollock 
is  one  of  the  men  who  attain  success  early  in  life  by  reason  of 
their  careful  fidelity  to  every  duty,  and  their  marked  fitness  for 
responsibility.  He  grows  to  the  demands  of  every  promotion. 
He  will  make  the  same  undisputed  success  in  the  larger  field  in 
which  his  judicial  talents  are  now  engaged,  as  characterized  his 
efforts  as  a lawyer,  and  later  as  a member  of  the  State  court. 
In  his  private  life  Judge  Pollock  is  a charming  companion  and 
a man  whose  friendship  is  cultivated  by  intellectual  men  because 
of  the  delightful  variety  of  his  gifts.  He  is  a student  of  the  best 
literature  and  finds  time  from  the  work  of  his  life  to  keep  abreast 
the  progress  of  thought  in  all  departments  of  activity.  His  phil- 
osophy of  life  is  wholesome  and  cheerful,  giving  him  large  capac- 
ity for  enjoyment.  His  taste  for  out  door  life  is  strong  and  on 
every  vacation,  leads  him  to  forests  and  rivers.  Judge  Pollock 
was  married  in  1886,  to  Louise  Lafferty  of  Belmont  county,  O., 
a charming  woman,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  since 
childhood.  They  have  one  child,  a daughter  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

Edward  A.  Enright,  of  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  a successful  attorney  at- 
law  and  a noted  figure  among  the  fra- 
ternal orders  of  the  State,  was  born  in 
Burke,  Vt.,  in  1858,  and  resided  there 
until  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He 
was  educated  in  the  splendid  schools 
of  his  native  State,  attending  the  high 
school  at  Windsor  and  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1882.  He  taught  school  there  for  a 
year  and  then  removed  to  Woodbury 
county,  la.,  where  he  was  similarly 
engaged  for  a like  period ; and  later 
spent  seven  years  in  Nebraska  pursuing  that  avocation.  He  was 
principal  of  the  schools  at  Albion,  Neb.,  for  a year  and  subse- 
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quently  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  Boone  county,  Neb., 
and  was  re-elected  to  this  position,  altogether  serving  four  years 
in  that  honorable  capacity.  He  was  president  of  the  North 
Nebraska  State  Teachers’  association  during  1887-88,  and  was 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  educational  interests  in  that  State. 
In  1887  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  that 
profession,  while  still  acting  as  county  superintendent,  maintain- 
ing an  office  at  Albion,  and  meeting  with  gratifying  success.  In 
1891  Mr.  Enright  transferred  the  theater  of  his  legal  operations 
to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  since  has  been  one  of  the  leading  law- 
yers in  that  section  of  the  country,  enjoying  a fine  practice  and 
standing  high  among  his  confreres.  In  1897  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Wyandotte  County  Republican  central  committee 
and  the  following  year  was  selected  as  county  attorney  of  Wyan- 
dotte county,  Kan.,  and  re-elected  in  1900.  He  was  also  elected 
to  the  Kansas  legislature  from  the  tenth  district  in  1902  and  was 
appointed  United  States  cominissioner  of  Indian  Territory  in 
April,  1903,  and  held  that  position  until  the  following  July.  Mr. 
Enright  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  fraternal  order  known  as 
the  Triple  Tie  Benefit  Association*  which  was  formed  in  1897  with 
him  as  president,  and  for  five  years  he  directed  its  affairs  from 
that  important  station.  He  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  a 
member  of  the  law  committee  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica, is  chairman  of  the  beneficiary  committee  and  general  attorney 
of  the  Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  and  is  attorney  for  the 
Maccabees  in  his  territory.  In  1902  he  was  the  candidate  of  his 
county  for  governor,  being  accorded  the  privilege  of  naming 
forty  delegates  to  the  convention  therefrom.  Mr.  Enright  is 
closely  and  prominently  identified  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  fraternal  benefit  orders,  holding  membership  in  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Royal 
Arcanum,  Maccabees,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Royal 
Neighbors  of  America,  Triple  Tie,  besides  several  purely  of  a fra- 
ternal character.  He  attends  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  his 
father  during  his  life  was  a devout  and  honored  minister.  Mr. 
Enright  has  made  an  unqualified  success  of  his  vocation  of  law 
and  is  widely  known  throughout  the  Sunflower  State. 

Leopold  C.  Horst,  freight  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  at  Newton,  Kan.,  was  born  in  Leesburg,  O., 
in  1858.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  county  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  he  left  school  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  being  so  occupied  for  three  years.  The  life 
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of  a farmer  was  not  entirely  congenial  to  him,  so  in  1881  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  St.  Louis  and  South  Wetern  Railway 
Company  at  Texarkana,  Ark.,  as  operator.  He  was  with  that 
company  for  six  months,  accepting  a similar  position  with  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  Railway,  at  Arkadelphia, 
at  which  place  he  was  agent  also,  for  a part  of  the  time.  With 
a desire  to  travel  and  to  meet  with  new  conditions  and  environ- 
ments, Mr.  Horst  went  to  California  in  1887  where  he  spent  two 
months,  returning  to  Kansas  shortly  afterward  and  becoming 
night  operator  for  the  Santa  Fe  at  Holliday.  He  did  not  remain 
long  in  that  position,  but  was  made  relief  agent  at  Jetmore,  Kan., 
which  position  he  held  until  1892.  For  the  next  year,  Mr. 
Horst  was  clerk  in  the  superintendent’s  office  at  Newton,  Kan., 
and  then  in  1894  was  given  his  present  post.  Mr.  Horst  has 
filled  his  responsible  position  with  the  greatest  faithfulness,  and 
has  proven  a very  competent  official.  He  is  a Republican  in  his 
political  convictions,  and  always  deeply  interested  in  the  import- 
ant questions  of  the  day.  He  is  a progressive  and  influential 
citizen,  prominent  in  all  efforts  to  benefit  mankind.  Mr.  Horst 
belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


Thomas  B.  Gilbert,  mayor  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  born 
on  a farm  in  Leavenworth  county, 

Kan.,  August  14,  i860,  and  three  years 
later  accompanied  his  parents  to  Platte 
county,  Mo.,  where  he  resided  until  J 
1868.  He  then  removed  to  Pleasant  | 

Hill,  Mo.,  and  two  years  later  to 
Wyandotte  county,  Kan.,  settling  at 
Pomeroy,  where  he  begun  his  studies 
in  the  public  schools,  later  taking  a 
business  course  in  a commercial  col- 
lege in  Kansas  City.  In  1878  he  en- 
tered the  employment  of  the  Great 
Western  Manufacturing  Company  at  Leavenworth,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  as  a stove  moulder.  He  next  became  a clerk  in 
a grocery  store  and  successfully  followed  that  business  as  a clerk, 
and  in  business  for  himself,  until  1886.  The  next  year  Mr.  Gil- 
bert became  connected  with  an  engineering  corps  of  the.  United 
States  government,  and  assisted  in  making  a topographical  sur- 
vey of  the  Missouri  river  from  Leavenworth  to  Atchison  and 
back  to  old  Quindaro,  which  work  occupied  several  months.  In 
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1887  Mr.  Gilbert  came  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  as  an  employe  of 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  and  one  year  later 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  flour  and  feed  business  as  city  salesman 
for  J.  A.  Young.  He  remained  with  this  firm  and  its  successors, 
Hayward  & Company,  until  1893,  when  he  became  a traveling 
salesman  for  a New  York  hardware  and  cutting  company  and 
/for  a year  represented  this  concern  on  the  road,  selling  goods  in 
1 northern  Missouri,  western  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  On  the 
completion  of  his  contract  with  this  firm  he  again  became  identi- 
fied with  the  flour  and  feed  interests  as  city  salesman  for  Alfred 
Weston  & Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  continued  in  this 
capacity  until  his  election  to  the  mayoralty  in  April,  1903.  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  occupied  a prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  home  city  for  a number  of  years,  having  been  a member  of  the 
common  council  during  the  years  1 896-97-98-99  and  again  in 
1902,  and  was  filling  his  third  term  when  he  was  elected  mayor 
by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a candidate  for  this  office. 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  ever  been  an  ardent  and  active  Republican,  all  of 
his  races  having  been  made  under  the  banner  of  that  party  and 
his  best  efforts  put  forth  for  the  advancement  of  its  principles. 
His  administration  is  proving  a prosperous  and  successful  one, 
as  he  is  bringing  to  bear  on  his  official  duties  that  degree  of 
energy  and  ability  which  has  characterized  his  entire  life  and 
which  has  contributed  so  materially  to  his  private  advancement. 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  prominently  identified  with  many  of  the  leading 
fraternal  organizations,  holding  membership  in  all  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  bodies  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Shrine  and  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star ; the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen ; 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America ; the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
the  Pyramids ; and  is  a member  and  trustee  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church. 

Frank  Hageman,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  America, 
at  Salina,  Kan.,  was  born  at  Beardstown,  111.,  on  November  1, 
1858.  When  he  was  but  a year  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Leaven- 
worth,  Kan.,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  reared  and  educated  in 
the  common  and  high  schools,  leaving  at  the  end  of  his  first  year 
in  the  latter  institution,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Hageman 
was  a very  ambitious  boy,  and  anxious  to  see  the  world,  and  enter 
into  its  great  life,  so  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  employed 
as  general  office  boy  in  a wholesale  shoe  house.  After  a year 
at  that  occupation,  he  went  to  Ft.  Reno,  Ind.  Ter.,  and  became  a 
clerk  to  a post  trader  there,  and  during  his  year  in  that  place, 
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became  well  acquainted  with  life  in  the  West,  on  the  frontier. 
Mr.  Hageman  then  returned  to  Lindsborg,  Kan.,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a clerk  for  two  years.  In  1882,  he  came  to  Salina, 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Salina  Mill  & Elevator  Company, 
as  bookkeeper,  remaining  with  them  several  years,  when  he 
obtained  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  in  the  American  State 
Bank.  After  two  years  he  was  promoted  to  cashier,  holding 
that  position  through  the  change  of  name,  to  the  National  Bank  * 
-of  America,  in  1890,  until  1902,  when  he  was  made  president. 
Since  his  connection  with  the  bank,  it  has  teen  in  a very  pros- 
perous condition,  for  Mr.  Hageman  is  a man  of  good  financial 
ability,  and  combining  that  with  his  strict  business  principles, 
makes  him  a skillful  man  for  the  position  he  so  ably  fills.  He 
is  interested  in  the  public  library  movement,  being  the  president 
of  the  association  in  his  city.  He.  is  a Reput  lican,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  progress,  in  whatever  garb  it  may  appear.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Occidental  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Hageman  affiliates  with  the 
Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  is  also  a trustee  and  treasurer. 

Theodore  L.  Marshall,  of  Osage 
•City,  Kan.,  cashier  of  the  Osage 
County  Bank,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  that  section  of  Kansas, 
was  born  at  Clarksburg,  Indiana 
county,  Penn.,  in  1840,  and  remained 
in  the  Keystone  State  until  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  When  a youth  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in  Company  E, 

Eleventh  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps, 
later  known  as  the  Fortieth  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteer  infantry  regiment,  and 
•served  with  distinction  until  mustered 
out  on  account  of  physical  disabilities, 

June  23,  1863.  His  service  was  an  arduous  one,  he  participating 
in  the  seven  days’  fights  around  Richmond,  being  captured  at 
Gaines’  Mill  and  spending  forty  days  in  the  Confederate  prisons 
of  Libby  and  Belle  Island.  Rejoining  his  command  he  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and  Freder- 
icksburg and  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  latter  engagement 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  retire  from  the  service  as  above 
stated.  On  leaving  the  armv,  Mr.  Marshall  returned  to  his 
Vile — 21 
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Pennsylvania  home  broken  in  health  but  not  in  spirits,  and  in 
1867  he  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  young  and  virile  West 
and  located  in  Douglas  county,  Kan.  After  a residence  of  two 
years  in  that  part  of  the  State  he  removed  to  Osage  county  and 
in  1881  located  at  Osage  City,  where  he  secured  his  present  posi- 
tion of  cashier  of  the  Osage  County  Bank  and  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  has  filled  this  responsible  place  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  the  institution  which  he  represents.  Mr.  Marshall 
possesses  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances to  an  unusual  degree  and  has  been  honored  with  a number 
of  important  offices,  having  served  as  treasurer  of  Osage  county 
from  1872  to  1876;  county  commissioner  to  fill  vacancy  in  1870; 
and  in  1884  became  State  senator  for  a four  year  term.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Knight  Templar  Masons,  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  of  which  he  was  post  commander  for  ten  years, 
and  is  an  elder  and  superintendent  of  Sunday  school  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  He  was  married  February  4,  1869,  to  Margaret 
Lancaster,  nee  Fulton,  widow  of  William  Lancaster,  captain  of 
Company  E,  Eleventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteer  cavalry, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Va.,  on  April  1,  1865. 

W.  E.  Barker,  M.  D.,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  a leading  physician 
and  surgeon  and  a well  known  figure  in  the  financial  world,  is 
a native  of  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Birmingham,  Eng., 
and  it  was  among  the  noise  and  bustle  of  that  industrial  center 
that  he  grew  to  manhood’s  estate.  Doctor  Barker  was  educated 
in  the  splendid  and  thorough  schools  for  which  England  is 
famous  and  on  completing  his  literary  training  devoted  himself 
to  a course  of  medical  reading.  Later  he  became  imbued  with 
desire  for  a larger  and  newer  field  and  came  to  America,  where 
he  continued  his  medical  studies  and  was  graduated  from  the 
American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis  in  1887.  Doctor  Barker 
has  since  taken  a number  of  post  graduate  courses  at  Chicago  and 
London  and  keeps  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Louis  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventies  came  to  Chanute,  Kan.,  where  he  has 
since  enjoyed  a large  clientage  and  stands  high  as  a physician 
and  surgeon.  He  represents  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  system  in  his 
professional  capacity  and  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical 
association,  the  Kansas  State  Medical  association,  of  which  he 
was  treasurer  in  1902,  the  Chanute  Medical  society,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Railway  Surgeons  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Medical  and  Surgical  association.  Doctor  Barker  is  a member 
of  the  Elks  and  also  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  has  been 
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closely  and  prominently  identified  with  a number  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  Chanute,  having  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chanute  Fuel  and  Light  Company  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  1903,  when  this  property  was  purchased  by  the  city, 
and  he  now  is  president  of  the  Barker  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of 
Chanute,  one  of  the  substantial  institutions  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  also  is  president  of  the  Kansas  Prospecting  and  Devel- 
opment Company. 

Charles  M.  Holcombe,  M.  D.,  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  Winfield, 

Kan.,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Summit 
county,  O.,  in  1859.  He  was  taken  by 
his  parents  in  infancy  to  Willoughby, 

O.,  and  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
to  Miama  county,  Kan.,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  received  his  education. 

He  attended  school  at  Louisburg, 

Miami  county,  took  the  course  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Paola,  and  fin- 
ished his  classical  and  literary  training 
with  a tutor.  After  deciding  to  make 
the  practice  of  medicine  his  profession, 
he  matriculated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  after  taking  a thorough  course,  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1887.  Doctor  Holcombe  began  his  practice 
in  Springhill,  Kan.,  coming  a year  later  to  Winfield,  where  he 
has  been  in  high  standing  as  a physician  and  surgeon  ever  since. 
He  has  served  as  coroner  of  Cowley  county,  Kan.,  one  term, 
and  has  served  his  city  on  the  board  of  health.  While  he  is 
greatly  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  his  profession,  and 
does  not  leave  anything  undone  to  relieve  the  suffering  around 
him,  yet  at  the  same  time,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  do  his  part  in  the 
political  world.  Doctor  Holcombe  is  a Republican,  and  is 
actively  engaged  in  all  questions  which  pertain  to  the  welfare  or 
progress  of  his  country.  Doctor  Holcombe  belongs  to  the  John- 
son County  Medical  society,  the  South  Kansas  Medical  society, 
and  to  the  Kansas  State  Medical  society.  He  keeps  step  with 
the  onward  march  of  his  profession,  and  in  all  lines,  be  it  in 
science,  in  art,  or  education,  and  is  a man  of  broad  sympathies 
and  high  culture.  Doctor  Holcombe  is  a Mason,  a member  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  in  religion 
affiliates  with  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  also  chief  operating 
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surgeon  of  Highland  Park  Hospital,  the  leading  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  city. 


Milford  W.  Weeks,  general  agent 
International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  a't  Wichita,  Kan.,  was  born 
near  Painesville,  O.,  on  a farm,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1854.  When  but 
two  years  old  he  was  taken  by  his  par- 
ents to  Iowa  county,  la.,  near  Marengo, 
and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Weeks  was 
reared,  and  lived  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  He  received  his  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  district  schools  of 
Iowa  county,  and  his  classical  training 
at  McLean’s  Academy  in  Iowa  City. 
Leaving  the  academy  in  1877,  Mr. 
Weeks  went  into  a flour  mill  at  Marengo,  and  there  learned  the 
trade  of  a miller,  remaining  there  for  three  years.  He  followed 
the  trade  of  a miller  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  for  fifteen  years,  and 
was  very  proficient  in  the  business.  In  1888  he  built  a mill  at 
Norwich,  Kan.,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged  until  1898, 
when  he  sold  out  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  McCormick 
Harvesting  Machine  Company,  of  Chicago,  as  traveling  salesman 
out  of  Wichita,  Kan.  Mr.  Weeks  was  on  the  road  for  three 
years,  and  in  1901  took  his  present  position.  He  takes  an  active 
interest  in  all  which  tends  to  benefit  mankind  in  any  way,  and 
is  a most  progressive  and  influential  citizen.  Mr.  Weeks  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers,  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Taylor  E.  Rains,  M.  D.,  of  Concordia,  Kan.,  a distinguished 
homeopathic  physician,  was  born  on  a farm  near  Sedalia  in  Pettis 
county,  Mo.,  August  7,  1852,  and  four  years  later  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Malvern,  la.,  where  he  resided  until  1879.  His 
primary  education  was  acquired  at  Malvern  and  his  classical 
training  completed  at  the  college  at  Tabor,  la.,  and  the  Wesleyan 
College  of  Glenwood,  la.,  the  former  of  which  he  attended  for 
one  year  and  the  latter  for  two  years.  On  leaving  college,  Doctor 
Rains  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business  at  White  Cloud,  la., 
and  after  a successful  trial  of  fourteen  months  disposed  of  his 
stock  of  goods  and  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  one  year  in 
Page  county,  la.  Then  he  returned  to  Malvern,  la.,  where  he 
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clerked  for  six  months,  purchased  an  interest  in  a drug  store  in 
1872  and  conducted  same  until  1877,  when  he  attended  one  term 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  at  Iowa 
City,  and  in  1880  directed  his  attention  to  homeopathy.  Doctor 
Taylor  then  went  to  Kansas,  located  at  Concordia  and  there 
passed  the  State  medical  examining  board  and  in  May,  1880, 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Concordia,  where  he  has 
since  continued  with  much  success  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
practitioners  of  his  school  of  medicine  in  Kansas.  In  the  winter 
of  1890-91  he  attended  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chi- 
cago and  was  graduated  from  that  famous  homeopathic  school 
in  1891  and  resumed  his  practice  at  Concordia.  Doctor  Rains  is 
a member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  the  Kansas 
State  Homeopathic  Medical  society,  the  Board  of  Medical  Regis- 
tration and  Examination,  having  been  recently  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  has  served  on  the  Kansas  State  health 
board  being  president  for  two  years.  He  is  a Knight  Templar, 
Shriner,  Elk,  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  is  a member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

Charles  E.  Branine,  a very  prom- 
inent attorney-at-law  of  Newton,  Kan., 
and  senator  from  the  Thirtieth  senator- 
ial. district,  was  born  at  St.  Elmo,  Fay- 
ette county,  111.,  on  March  7,  1864. 

When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Harvey  county, 

Kan.,  where  he  received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  country  schools,  and 
the  public  schools  of  Newton.  He  be- 
gan his  classical  education  with  one 
year  at  Baker  University,  at  Baldwin 
City,  then  went  to  the  State  University 
at  Lawrence,  for  one  year,  after  which 
he  taught  school  in  Harvey  county 'for  another  year.  By  this 
time  Mr.  Branine  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  better  fitted 
for  the  legal  profession  than  for  any  other,  so  he  entered  the 
law  offices  of  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers,  and  studied  law, 
becoming  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1889.  He  has  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Newton  since  that  time,  and  has  won  dis- 
tinction on  the  floor  of  the  court  room  as  an  advocate  and  as  an 
orator.  From  1893  1°  189 7 Mr.  Branine  served  as  county  attor- 
ney of  Harvey  county,  and  in  that  capacity  served  the  people 
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with  characteristic  attention  to  right  and  duty.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  Kansas  State  senate,  and  there  he  served  his  State 
and  constituency  as  faithfully  and  impartially  as  only  a high 
minded  citizen  can.  Mr.  Branine  has  been  a delegate  to  State, 
congressional,  and  district  conventions,  and  chairman  of  the 
Harvey  county  Republican  central  committee  for  a number  of 
years.  He  is  an  American  through  and  through  ready  to  serve 
his  country  and  fellow  men  with  his  best  efforts,  and  always  in 
the  front  rank  of  progress.  He  is  a Presbyterian  and  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  church  at  Newton. 

George  A.  Boyle,  M.  D.,  a promi- 
nent physician  of  Winfield,  Kan.,  and 
associated  with  Doctor  Holcombe  in 
practice,  was  born  in  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  March,  1857.  When  he 
was  eight  years  of  age,  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Waukesha,  Wis.,  where 
he  lived  three  years,  and  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Then  the  parents  removed  to  a farm  in 
Page  county,  la.,  where  Mr.  Boyle 
lived  until  1876,  attending  in  the  mean- 
time, Amity  College,  at  College 
Springs,  la.  He  went  to  Pawnee 
county,  Neb.,  and  in  1881,  to  Paola,  Kan.,  returning  in  a short  time 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  matriculated  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia.  He  received  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1887,  and  also  took  the  first 
prize  for  surgery.  Doctor  Boyle  has  taken  post  graduate  courses 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  in  1902  graduated  in 
electro-therapeutics  from  the  Illinois  School  at  Chicago.  Doc- 
tor Boyle  first  located  at  Louisburg,  Kan.,  and  was  in  practice 
there  until  he  came  to  Winfield  in  November,  1902.  In  the 
short  time  he  has  teen  in  Winfield,  he  has  shown  that  he  is 
devoted  to  his  calling,  and  that  he  realizes  the  nobility  of  his 
profession,  for  he  never  turns  a deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  the 
afflicted.  Doctor  Boyle  served  as  coroner  of  Miami  county  for 
four  years.  He  is  a Republican  in  his  political  convictions  and 
a promoter  of  good  government.  He  is  associated  with  many  of 
the  medical  associations,  among  them,  the  Miami  County  Medical 
society,  South  Kansas  society,  the  Kansas  Medical  society,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons.  Doctor 
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Boyle  belongs  to  the  Knight  Templar  Masons,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  the  Fraternal 
Aid  Association.  In  religion  he  affiliates  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  he  has  been  an  elder.  He  sold  his  interests  in 
Winfield,  Kan.,  and  moved  to  Enid,  Okla.,  May  1,  1904. 

Scott  E.  Winne,  of  the  firm  of 
Winne  and  Winne,  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
was  born  in  Haskinville,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1863.  When  he  was 
four  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to 
a farm  in  Chase  county,  Kan.,  where 
he  received  his  elementary  education. 

He  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Emporia,  Kan.,  where  he  prepared 
himself  for  teaching.  Leaving  the 
Normal  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
taught  for  one  term,  and  then  took  up 
the  work  of  soliciting  fire  insurance, 
finding  it  more  to  his  taste  than  life  in 
a school  room.  In  1882  Mr.  Winne  was  employed  by  the  Ger- 
man Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Freeport,  111.,  where  he  was 
soon  recognized  as  a man  of  ability,  and  on  January  1,  1885,  was 
made  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  collection  department  for 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  also  made  adjuster  of  losses,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  agents  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Missouri. 
Mr.  Winne  held  these  responsible  positions  for  ten  years,  and  in 
that  time  made  a very  enviable  record  in  the  insurance  business. 
In  1895  he  severed  his  connections  with  the  German  Company, 
and  became  financial  correspondent  for  the  Union  Central  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  southern  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  which  position  he  now  fills.  The  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust  which  Mr.  Winne  has  long  occupied,  attest  to  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who  have  employed  him, 
and  the  fact  that  he  held  such  a position  for  over  thirteen  years 
is  a high  compliment  to  his  sterling  worth  and  noble  character. 
In  politics  Mr.  Winne  is  a Republican,  in  social  circles  a Mason, 
and  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  in  religion  a Methodist. 

John  J.  Jones,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  a leading  attorney  at  law, 
was  born  in  Pinckneyville,  111.,  August  22,  1869,  and  in  1876 
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accompanied  his  parents  to  Chanute,  Kan.,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  putlic  schools,  finishing  his  academic  course  in  1889. 
Then  he  attended  the  State  University  at  Lawrence  and  was 
graduated  from  the  law  department  in  1892,  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year  and  since  has  practiced  in  Chanute.  He  has  built 
up  a splendid  business  and  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession in  his  city,  where  he  has  occupied  a number  of  responsible 
positions  in  connection  with  his  practice.  He  was  elected  city 
attorney  in  1893,  re-elected  in  1895  and  again  chosen  for  this 
position  in  1903.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  interested  largely  in  the 
organization  of  companies  to  develop  and  operate  oil  and  gas 
properties  in  Chanute  and  vicinity  and  is  now  secretary  of  the 
Barker  Oil  and  Gas  Company  and  is  financially  interested  in  a 
number  of  others.  Mr.  Jones  is  a member  of  the  great  American 
Order  of  Elks  and  is  a Republican  in  his  political  belief  and  affilia- 
tions tut  is  in  no  sense  a politician. 

Thomas  W.  Roach,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  at  Salina, 
Kan.,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  O., 
on  November  8,  1847.  He  was  reared 
there  and  educated  in  the  primary 
branches,  and,  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to 
Portage  county,  where  he  finished  his 
preparation  for  college.  Mr.  Roach 
matriculated  at  Mt.  Union  College  at 
Alliance,  O.,  and  after  a thorough 
course,  received  his  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  , Arts  in  1870.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  came  to  Kansas,  and 

became  superintendent  of  schools  in  Marysville,  and  from  1885- 
89,  he  was  county  superintendent,  of  Cloud  county,  in  both  of 
which  positions  he  started  his  reputation  as  an  educator.  In 
1890-91,  Mr.  Roach  organized  the  company  that  built  the 
National  Commercial  College,  at  Denison,  Tex.,  at  a cost  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  was  its  first  principal.  On 
account  of  failing  health,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Denison,  and 
in  December,  1891,  returned  to  Kansas.  After  a needed  rest, 

he  took  charge  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College,  which 

he  conducted  for  eleven  years,  during  which  time  he  placed  the 
institution  in  the  front  rank  of  the  colleges  of  its  kind  in  the 
West.  On  June  14,  1903,  Mr.  Roach  was  elected  president  of 
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the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  an  honor  which  is  worthily 
bestowed,  both  on  account  of  his  intellectual  attainments,  and  his 
wide  experience  in  the  educational  world.  Mr.  Roach  has  various 
interests, — he  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Planter’s  State 
Bank,  of  Salina,  since  February,  1900,  and  was  mayor  of  the 
city  in  1899-1900.  Mr.  Roach  is  a man  of  broad  culture,  wide 
sympathies,  and  high  moral  character,  and  in  all  of  his  relations, 
whether  in  the  business,  educational,  or  social  world,  he  performs 
his  duties  in  his  characteristic  precise  way,  without  ostentation 
or  unnecessary  commotion.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  a Knight  Templar,  and  a Shriner.  In  his 
religious  affiliations  he  is  a Methodist.  He . was  a lay  delegate 
to  the  general  conference  at  Los  Angeles  in  1904,  and  was  also 
re-elected  president  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

William  S.  McDonald,  M.  D.,  of 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  a prominent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1854,  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  that  city  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  later  matriculated  at  the 
Kents  Hill  Seminary  at  Readfield,  Me., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1878.  His 
literary  training  was  completed  at  the 
Wesleyan  University  of  Middleton, 

Conn.,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1883,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  taught  school  at  Bucks- 
port,  Me.  While  teaching  in  these 
schools  Doctor  McDonald  was  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  elemen- 
tary medical  studies  and  subsequently  he  attended  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  finished  his  course 
and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  professional 
career  of  Doctor  McDonald  has  been  one  of  rare  success  and  his 
practice  in  Fort  Scott  is  among  the  very  best  afforded  by  that 
city.  He  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Frisco  system  of  railroad  and 
is  a member  of  the  Kansas  State  Medical  association,  the  South- 
eastern Kansas  Medical  society,  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  Surgeons  and  the  Bourbon  County  Medical  society. 
Doctor  McDonald  is  a prominent  Mason,  being  a member  of  the 
consistory  and  the  shrine,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  has  served  on  the  United  States  pension  examining  board  for 
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Fort  Scott  and  in  many  ways  has  been  identified  in  an  honorable 
capacity  with  the  best  interests  of  the  profession. 

Samuel  Howell  Kelsey,  of  Atchi- 
son, Kan.,  adjutant  general  of  the 
State,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Rush 
county,  Ind.,  March  14,  1844,  and  was 
there  reared  and  educated  in  the  rudi- 
mentary branches.  He  matriculated  at 
the  State  University  at  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  but  the  war  coming  on  caused 
the  student  to  desert  his  books  for  the 
battlefield,  for  in  August,  1862,  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in  Company  I, 
Eighty-fourth  Indiana  volunteer  infan- 
try, and  served  with  this  command  un- 
til the  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  saw 
arduous  service  and  participated  in  many  of  the  fiercest  battles 
of  the  Western  armies,  including  Thompkin’s  Station,  Franklin 
(1863),  Triune,  Guy’s  Gap,  Shelbyville,  War  Trace,  Tullahoma, 
Chickamauga,  Franklin  (1864)  and  Nashville.  He  was  severely 
wounded  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  Chickamauga,  and  during  his 
convalescence  was  on  detached  duty  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
charge  of  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores  of  the  refugee 
barracks,  which  was  under  the  control  of  Gov.  Andrew'  Johnson 
of  Tennessee.  In  1865  he  was  commissioned  as  assistant  quarter- 
master in  the  United  States  army,  but  w^as  never  mustered  into 
the  service,  preferring  to  return  to  his  home  in  Rush  county,  Ind., 
where  he  attended  Knightstown  Academy  for  a nine  months’ 
commercial  course,  and  for  the  next  year  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Henry  county,  Ind.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  was  appointed 
steward  and  quartermaster  of  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Knights- 
town, which  position  he  occupied  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  he 
resigned  and  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.  For  a year  he  wras 
engaged  as  a bookkeeper  and  then  opened  a large  furniture  and 
carpet  business  in  Atchison.  He  prospered  in  this  undertaking 
lentil  1893,  when  becoming  imbued  with  the  Oklahoma  fever  he 
sold  out  his  business  and  sought  the  new  Eldorado.  He 
remained  in  Oklahoma  for  two  years  and  took  a prominent  stand 
in  the  affairs  of  that  remarkable  territory.  General  Kelsey  then 
engaged  as  a traveling  furniture  salesman,  following  this  occu- 
pation successfully  until  1898,  when  he  purchased  an  old  line 
insurance  agency  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  which  he  still  conducts.  He 
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is  very  popular  in  his  home  city,  having  served  as  mayor  of 
Atchison  from  1885  to  1889  and  has  been  a member  of  the  city 
council  and  the  school  board.  He  is  a leading  Republican  and 
high  in  the  councils  of  that  party.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
national  convention  at  Minneapolis  in  1892  and  has  attended 
many  State  and  congressional  conventions.  He  has  served  on 
the  State  central  committee  and  is  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Atchison  county  central  committee.  General  Kelsey  is  a prom- 
inent secret  order  man,  being  a Royal  Arch  Mason ; a past  grand 
Patriarch  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  having  represented  Kansas  in  the 
sovereign  Grand  Lodge  from  1879  to  1891  ; a past  chancellor 
commander  and  a past  brigadier  general  of  the  Uniform  Rank 
of  Knights  of  Pythias ; and  is  a past  commander  of  John  A. 
Martin  post,  No.  93,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Atchison. 
His  appointment  to  the  position  of  adjutant  general  by  Governor 
Bailey  was  a popular  one  and  gave  general  satisfaction  through- 
out the  State. 

William  H.  Ryan,  of  Girard,  Kan., 
a successful  attorney  and  mayor  of 
that  city,  was  born  in  Omaha,  Neb., 

August  15,  1857,  and  there  remained 
until  1870,  when  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Kansas,  where  they  located 
on  a farm  in  Neosho  county.  There 
Mr.  Ryan  continued  his  schooling  and 
completed  his  educational  training  at 
the  Osage  Mission  Academy,  a splen- 
did school  conducted  by  the  Catholic 
church  in  that  county.  Mr.  Ryan  quit 
school  in  1874,  and  in  1878  married 
Miss  Ella  Sanger  and  moved  to  a 
farm  in  Crawford  county,  Kan.,  where  he  prospered  at  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  1882.  He  then  engaged  in  the  grain  and 
stock  business  at  Brazleton,  Crawford  county,  Kan.,  until  1902 
and  this  concern  is  now  conducted  by  his  sons,  C.  H.  and  Geo.  E. 
In  1882  Mr.  Ryan  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Brazleton  by 
President  Arthur;  in  1892  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature 
but  was  defeated  for  that  office  in  1894;  two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  from  the  Ninth  district ; and  in  all 
of  these  positions  made  a fine  record  and  reflected  credit  upon 
himself  and  his  constituents.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1898  by  Judge  Simons  and  since  that  time  has  devoted  his  talents 
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and  energies  to  the  law  and  has  built  up  a splendid  practice  and 
secured  a fine  standing  among  his  brother  attorneys.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  in  1903.  In  1903  Mr. 
Ryan  was  elected  mayor  of  Girard  on  the  citizens’  ticket  and  de- 
feated the  Republican  candidate  by  a majority  of  fifty,  though  the 
normal  Republican  majority  is  over  two  hundred.  Mr.  Ryan 
is  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  Democrat,  has  been  a delegate  to 
every  State  convention  for  years  and  does  not  hesitate  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  when  his  party  needs  his  aid.  He  is  at 
present  a member  of  the  State  Democratic  central  committee 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Crawford  county  Democratic 
central  committee.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Order  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  a Catholic  order.  He  has  a family  of  nine  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  living  but  one. 

Ernest  R.  Nichols,  of  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  president  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  and  a distin- 
guished figure  in  the  educational 
world,  was  born  at  Farmington,  Conn., 
September  11,  1858,  and  was  reared  in 
northeastern  Iowa.  He  received  his 
rudimentary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Hawkeye  State  and  was 
graduated  in  1882  from  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics. 
Subsequently  he  matriculated  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1887  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  and  three  years  later  secured  the  Master’s  degree  from 
this  institution.  Professor  Nichols  was  assistant  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  at  the  Iowa  State  University  from  1887  to  1890 
and  then  went  to  Manhattan,  Kan.,  as  professor  of  physics  in 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  He  occupied  that  chair 
for  nine  years  and  then  became  the  acting  president  of  that  insti- 
tution and  one  year  later  was  elected  to  his  present  position  of 
president  of  this  important  college.  During  1894-95  he  secured 
a leave  of  absence  from  his  classes  and  attended  a course  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  thereby  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  latest  developments  of  scientific  research  and  better 
fitting  himself  for  the  responsible  duties  of  his  position.  The 
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growth  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  under  Professor  Nichols’ 
able  direction  has  been  a flattering  one,  both  from  the  viewpoint 
of  attendance  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  accomplished,  and 
while  the  full  effects  of  his  work  are  not  now  patent,  yet  if  the 
present  improvements  are  truly  indicative  of  the  future  its 
prospects  are  indeed  roseate  with  fulfillment.  Professor  Nichols 
is  identified  with  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Grange, 
the  Delta  Tau  Delta  society  and  the  Congregational  church. 

Dell  J.  Dean,  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Hotel 
Company  and  manager  of  the  Balti- 
more hotel,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  city  of  Sherman  being 
the  site  of  his  birth.  He  was  there 
reared  and  educated,  and  upon  reach- 
ing years  of  maturity  was  for  a time 
connected  with  the  Dean  House,  of  that 
city.  In  1888  he  came  West  to 
Wichita,  Kan.,  and  there,  associated 
with  Mr.  Stough,  opened  the  Carey 
hotel,  but  sold  out  a year  later  and 
opened  the  Metropole  hotel  in  Wichita. 

In  1890  he  again  changed  and  opened  the  Stillwell  House  in 
Pittsburg,  Kan.  In  1894  he  bought  an  interest  with  Mr.  Ewing 
in  the  Savoy  Hotel,  of  Kansas  City,  and  with  him  conducted  the 
Savoy,  the  Stillwell  and  the  Interstate,  the  latter  being  located  at 
Fort  Scott.  In  1896  they  opened  the  Metropole  at  St.  Joseph, 
and  in  1899  opened  the  Baltimore  in  Kansas  City,  the  latter  not 
being  surpassed  in  appointment  by  any  hotel  in  the  West.  In 
1900  Mr.  Dean  bought  out  Mr.  Ewing’s  interest,  and  with  his 
brother  organized  the  Baltimore  Hotel  Company.  A little  later 
they  bought  the  Midland  hotel,  also  one  of  the  finest  hostelries 
in  the  West.  Mr.  Dean  is  considered  an  expert  in  hotel  manage- 
ment. His  various  business  ventures  have  abundantly  proved  his 
exceptional  skill  to  please  the  taste  of  the  traveling  public.  Mr. 
Dean  has  become  thoroughly  identified  with  the  public  life  and 
interests  of  this  city.  In  1903  he  became  a director  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce.  He  is  a member  of  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  World’s  Fair  Commissioners,  is  treasurer  of  the 
J.  R.  Crow  Coal  Company,  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Commercial  club,  and  of  the  Manufacturers  & 
Merchants’  association. 
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Frederick  Sterling  Doggett,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, March  i,  1856.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  private  schools 
of  that  city,  and  later  attended  the  old 
Chicago  University,  but  left  that  insti- 
tution at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
For  the  following  three  years  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Sheffield 
Steel  Company.  In  1878  he  went  to 
Kansas  City,  but  before  doing  so  was 
interested  in  mining  and  other  enter- 
prises in  Colorado.  Upon  reaching 
Kansas  City  he  secured  work  in  the 
offices  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  remained  thus  engaged 
for  the  space  of  one  year  when  he  procured  a position  with  the 
Chicago  & Alton  Railroad,  and  in  1881  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  general  western  freight  agent,  resigning  from  the  rail- 
road service  in  1886.  Since  this  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
business  for  himself,  has  acquired  an  excellent  standing  in  "The 
Metropolis  of  the  West,”  is  a prominent  and  active  member  of 
the  Commercial  club,  Kansas  City  club,  and  similar  organizations. 
In  1900  was  elected  a director  of  the  Convention  Hall  Company, 
and  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  organ- 
ization in  1903.  He  is  president  of  the  Priests  of  Pallas  associa- 
tion, is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a Knight  Templar  and  a 
Shriner. 

Armin  Lawrence  Oken  Schue- 
ler,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  March  24,  1854,  and 
is  the  son  of  Dr.  George  and  Mary 
(Frey)  Schueler.  The  ancestors  on 
the  father's  side  came  from  Germany 
and  on  the  mother’s  side  from  Switz- 
erland. Armin  L.  O.  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Belleville,  111.,  and 
in  early  life  worked  on  a farm.  After 
attaining  the  age  of  thirteen  past  he 
made  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He 
began  early  to  learn  the  lithographing 
business  with  the  R.  P.  Studlev  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis,  and  in  1873  entered  the  employment  of  Sterl- 
ing & Webster,  examiners  of  land  titles,  St.  Louis,  and  while  with 
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them  learned  all  the  intricacies  of  the  business.  He  went  to  Kan- 
sas City  in  1879  and  established  the  Schueler  Abstracts  & Land 
Titles  Company.  He  is  at  present  president  and  manager  of 
the  Land  Title  Guarantee  Company,  of  Kansas  City.  Since  com- 
ing to  Kansas  City  he  has  identified  himself  with  many  of  the 
important  movements  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  build 
up  this  wonderful  municipality.  He  takes  a deep  interest  in  all 
laudable  public  enterprises.  On  November  15,  1883,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mollie  D.  Vacaro  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
has  two  children,  Armin  Vacaro  and  Lucile  Morledge. 

Abia  Allen  Tomlinson  was  born 
November  13,  1838,  on  a farm  in  Har- 
rison county,  O.,  and  attended  the 
common  schools  of  the  neighborhood 
and  at  a later  date  the  Hopedale  Nor- 
mal School.  Succeeding  this  he  studied 
civil  engineering  and  was  engaged  in 
railway  work  for  about  two  years. 

He  then  taught  school  and  took  up  the 
study  of  law  and  in  1861  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Greenup  county,  Ky. 

But  the  war  now  breaking  out,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Fifth  regiment  West  Vir- 
ginia infantry,  as  a private,  but  on 
October  11,  1861,  was  commissioned  major,  and  on  March  10, 
1862,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  on  June  19,  1863,  colonel.  He 
served  with  credit  under  Generals  Crook,  Pope,  Fremont  and 
Hunter  in  all  their  campaigns,  including  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  was  with  Sheridan  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  was  mustered  out, 
and  then  came  to  Kansas  City  and  practiced  law  from  1865  to 
1887.  In  1889  he  became  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Company,  which  position  he  is  now  acceptably  filling. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  was  brought  up  a Presbyterian,  but  abandoned 
that  faith  for  the  principles  of  Mill,  Huxley  and  Spencer.  He  is 
a Republican,  but  not  a partisan,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
preference  to  Mr.  Blaine,  as  he  felt  that  a protective  tariff  was 
not  to  the  interests  of  the  West.  He  was  and  is  in  favor  of  the 
gold  standard.  He  has  never  been  a candidate  for  office.  In 
1887  he  married  the  daughter  of  Marmion  H.  Bowers,  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  and  has  since  resided  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  vicinity,  his 
present  residence  being  Beaumont,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
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He  has  three  daughters,  and  with  him  lives  his  sister,  Miss  Hattie 
Tomlinson.  His  father,  Thomas  Tomlinson,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1800.  His  grandfather  was  Nathan  Tomlinson,  an 
Englishman  who  settled  in  Virginia  about  1760.  His  mother 
was  Hettie  (Allen)  Tomlinson,  born  in  Brownsville,  Penn. 

Charles  F.  Hardy,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  prominently  identified  with  the 
insurance  business  of  Kansas,  was 
born  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  February  25, 

1858,  and  in  1863  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Oshkosh,  Wis.  His  father  died 
at  Oshkosh  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
removed  to  Appleton,  Wis.,  where 
Charles  F.  Hardy  received  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  education.  He  taught 
school  in  northern  Wisconsin  for  a 
short  period  and  in  1878  commenced 
the  study  of  law  at  Oshkosh;  in  1879 
he  went  to  Chicago  and  spent  three 
years  there,  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  and  working  in  an  insur- 
ance office;  in  1882  he  went  to  what  is  now  South  Dakota,  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  probate  judge  of  Faulk  county, 
Dak.  Ter.  He  served  in  this  position  for  one  year,  then  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate,  loan,  insurance  and  insurance  law  busi- 
ness in  Faulk  county ; in  November,  1886,  was  elected  district 
attorney,  at  the  same  time  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  ably 
filled  this  office  for  two  years.  Then  he  removed  to  Sioux  City, 
la.,  where  he  became  special  agent  for  northwest  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota  of  the  State  Insurance  Company  of  Des  Moines,  la.  In 
1893  he  went  to  Topeka  as  state  agent  for  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  and  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories  (the  Phila- 
delphia Underwriters  later  taking  the  place  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania) and  since  has  been  engaged  in  this  work.  He  is  a 
Mason,  an  Elk,  a member  of  the  Republican  party  and  of  the 
Congregational  church.  He  is  the  organizer  and  president  of  the 
Kansas  Fire  Prevention  association,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
reduce  fire  waste  in  the  State.  Mr.  Hardy  was  happily  married 
in  1890  at  Hawarden,  la.,  to  Lida,  daughter  of  the  late  G.  G. 
Reiniger,  and  they  have  three  bright  children.  Mrs.  Hardy  is 
an  accomplished  woman  and  has  been  very  active  in  the  Mothers’ 
association  work  in  the  State,  and  from  1900  to  1902  she  was 
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national  president  of  the  League  of  American  Mothers,  having 
been  given  this  honor  at  Chicago  in  1900.  Mr.  Hardy  is  well 
known  as  a successful  business  man,  highly  respected  as  a citizen 
and  possesses  a large  circle  of  friends  in 

J.  S.  Corley,  president  of  the  City 
National  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was 
born  on  his  father’s  plantation  near 
Lake  Providence,  La.,  October  14, 

1858.  There  he  remained  until  1868, 
when  his  father  moved  to  Texas  and 
located  at  Bremond,  then  the  promis- 
ing terminus  of  the  Houston  & Texas 
Central  Railroad.  Mr.  Corley  received 
a fair  education  in  the  local  schools, 
and  when  seventeen  years  old  accepted 
a position  with  the  Texas  Express 
Company  as  office  boy.  So  faithfully 
did  he  serve  and  so  well  was  he  liked 
that  he  remained  with  this  company  for 
he  did  not  quit  the  service  of  the  company,  for  he  was  promoted 
to  the  cashiership  of  its  office  at  the  important  city  of  Dallas. 
During  this  time  he  had  made  a special  study  of  the  business  of 
banking,  and  was  now  firmly  grounded  in  its  principles  and  fully 
awake  to  its  higher  possibilities.  In  1888  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  that  company  in  order  to  accept  the  important  position 
of  accountant  in  the  general  auditor’s  office  of  the  Texas  & Pacific 
Railroad ; but  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  of  faithful  service  he 
was  called  to  the  paying  tellership  of  the  North  Texas  National 
Bank  of  Dallas,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
This  experience  gave  him  still  further  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  business  of  banking.  He  was  now  ready  for  wider  opera- 
tions. In  1890  he  organized  the  Provident  National  Bank  of 
Waco,  Tex.,  with  a capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
was  elected  its  first  cashier.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  this 
position  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  well 
known  banking  firm  of  W.  L.  Moody  & Company,  of  Galveston, 
Tex.,  with  which  firm  he  remained  for  the  space  of  several  years. 
By  this  time  he  was  well  and  'favorably  known  throughout  the 
southwest  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  banking  element. 
In  1900  he  was  tendered  the  vice  presidency  and  management  of 
the  American  Bank  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  not  wishing  to 
leave  the  United  States,  he  declined  the  honor.  In  1901  he  organ- 
VIIc — 22 
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izecl  the  American  National  Bank  of  Oklahoma  City,  O.  T.,  of 
which  he  was  promptly  made  cashier,  but  was  advanced  to  the 
presidency  in  January,  1903.  This  position  he  occupied  until  the 
succeeding  July,  when  he  sold  the  controlling  interest  in  the  bank 
to  local  parties  in  order  that  he  might  accept  the  position  of  cashier 
in  the  Western  Rank  & Trust  Company  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  a new 
institution  with  a capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  About 
the  time  of  this  sale,  the  directors  of  the  City  National  Bank,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  no  agreement 
was  reached  until  May  1,  1904,  when  the  presidency  of  that  bank 
was  tendered  him  and  was  accepted,  and  in  this  position  he  is  now 
serving  with  distinction.  He  was  for  short  periods  connected  with 
other  banking  institutions,  as  for  instance  one  at  Gatesville  and 
with  the  National  Bank  of  Cleburne.  When  he  left  Cleburne, 
the  Cleburne  Enterprise  said  of  him:  “As  a banker  and  prac- 
tical financier,  Mr.  Corley  has  few  equals  and  hardly  a superior.” 
His  splendid  success  in  building  up  the  American  National  Bank 
of  Oklahoma  City  in  the  space  of  one  year  was  specially  com- 
mented on  when  he  left  that  city.  He  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  successful  bankers  of  the  country.  While  in 
Oklahoma  City  he  was  a director  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Okla- 
homa Railway  and  of  the  Texas  & Oklahoma  Railway,  and  was 
vice  president  of  the  latter,  both  branches  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas & Texas  Railway.  He  is  a most  agreeable  gentleman,  and 
is  broad  enough  to  take  active  interest  in  all  laudable  public 
enterprises. 


Herbert  L.  Alkire,  M.  D.,  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  a leading  specialist  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  was 
born  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  1862  and 
when  quite  young  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  a farm  in  Doniphan  county, 
Kan.,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  rudimentary  branches  in  a 
district  school.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  for 
three  years  and  in  June,  1884,  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Holland,  where 
he  studied  medicine  for  eighteen 
months.  In  1887  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  and  located 
at  Logan,  Phillips  county,  Kan.,  for  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
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cine.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Topeka  and  there  resumed  his  gen- 
eral practice.  In  1890  he  married  Miss  Emma  V.  Somerlott,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  In  1895  he  attended  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
and  there  made  a special  studjyof  the  eye  and  ear.  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Topeka  and  since  has  limited  his  practice  to 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  He  is  professor  of  anatomy  and 
otology  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  Kansas  Medical  College- 
medical  department  of  Washburn  College — and  is  a member 
of  the  Shawnee  County  Medical  society,  the  Kansas  State  Medical 
association,  the  Golden  Belt  Medical  society,  and  the  American 
Medical  association.  Doctor  Alkire  is  a prominent  Mason,  hav- 
ing taken  the  thirty-second  and  Shriner  degrees,  and  is  a 
member  of  many  other  fraternal  societies  and  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church.  He  enjoys  a splendid  practice  and  is  well 
known  throughout  Kansas  as  a successful  physician  and  able 
teacher. 

Warren  M.  Crosby,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  a prominent  merchant,  was  born 
in  Orleans,  Mass.,  June  8,  1855,  and 
there  resided  until  he  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  the  high 
school  at  Boston.  His  first  business 
engagement  was  as  a clerk  in  the 
wholesale  house  of  Jordan  Marsh  of 
Boston,  in  which  position  he  continued 
for  two  years.  For  the  next  six  years 
he  was  with  Wellington  Brothers 
& Company,  and  later  became  a com- 
mercial traveler  for  this  firm.  Then 
for  eight  years  he  traveled  in  the  west  for  C.  F.  Hovev  & Com- 
pany ; in  1890  he  located  in  Topeka,  opened  a dry  goods  store  and 
since  has  prospered  in  this  business.  He  now  conducts  an 
immense  department  store,  which  from  a modest  beginning  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Republican  party  and  of  the  Congregational  church.  Mr. 
Crosby  is  a thoroughly  equipped  business  man,  a pleasant  gentle- 
man and  a highly  respected  citizen. 
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Lewis  M.  Powell,  M.  D.,  a well 
known  physician  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  was 
born  at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  in  1858; 
when  thirteen  years  of  age  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  Baldwin,  Kan., 
where  he  attended  Baker  University. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Ottawa 
high  school  in  1878,  and  then  spent  one 
year  at  the  Ottawa  Baptist  College.  In 
1885  was  graduated  with  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  after  a course  of  five 
years  in  this  place.  In  1885-6  he  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  New- 
ton, Kan.,  and  from  1886  to  1888  was  principal  of  the  ward 
schools  in  Topeka,  Kan.  The  next  three  years  were  spent  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1891,  and  since  has  practiced  his  profession 


in  Topeka.  He  worked  his  way  through  the  colleges  he  attended, 
serving  as  demonstrator  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
and  also  a similar  position  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  class  to  secure  a scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  competitive  examination,  which 
entitled  him  to  free  tuition  for  three  years.  While  attending  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  secured  the  first  prize,  consisting 
of  Doctor  Agnew’s  complete  works  of  surgery,  for  being  the  most 
proficient  in  applying  surgical  dressings.  For  five  years  after 
his  graduation  in  medicine,  he  filled  the  position  of  chemist  and 
microscopist  to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  He  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Topeka  under  Mayor  J.  W.  F.  Hughes, 
and  did  much  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  during 
his  incumbency.  He  was  also  member  of  the  Topeka  school 
board  for  one  term.  Doctor  Powell  is  a member  of  the  Shawnee 
County  Medical  society,  the  Kansas  State  Medical  association, 
and  the  American  Medical  association.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity.  He 
is  a Republican,  and  a member  in  good  standing  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Doctor  Powell  has  met  with  much  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  stands  prominent  among  the  leading 
physicians  of  Topeka. 
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George:  M.  Dickson,  of  the  firm  of 
Allison  & Dickson,  prominent  real 
estate  dealers  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  was 
born  in  Canonsburg,  Penn.,  on  the 
thirty-first  of  March,  1841.  When  he 
was  ten  years  of  age  his  parents  moved 
to  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  it  was  there  he 
received  his  primary  education,  finish- 
ing in  i860  from  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rock  Island,  Mr. 

Dickson  went  into  the  boot  and  shoe 
business,  which  he  carried  on  for  three 
years,  at  which  time  he  became  em- 
ployed by  the  Rock  Island  & Peoria 
Railroad,  as  western  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Rock  Island. 
In  1876  Mr.  Dickson  with  two  others  organized  the  Milan  Paper 
Company,  and  built  a paper  mill  at  Milan,  111.,  being  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  concern.  Seven  years  afterward  he  sold  his  interest 
in  the  mill,  and  in  the  winter  of  1885  came  to  Wichita,  where  he 
organized  the  Wichita  Wholesale  Paper  Company,  being  presi- 
dent of  that  also.  Two  years  later  he  sold  his  interest  in  that 
company,  and  became  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Wichita 
Street  Railway  Company,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years. 
For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Dickson  has  been  interested  in  the 
real  estate  business,  and  in  that  line,  as  in  all  others  he  has  under- 
taken, he  has  been  most  successful.  He  is  greatly  interested  in 
everything  conducive  to  the  improvement  and  progress  of  his 
city,  and  he  is  always  among  the  first  in  the  promotion  of  such 
an  object.  He  is  now  secretary  of  the  Wichita  Park  Commission, 
and  has  served  for  two  years  as  president  of  the  Wichita  Police 
Commission.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  Mr.  Dickson  is  in 
social  circles,  a member  of  the  Knights  Templar,  and  in  religion 
affiliates  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Ge:orge  M.  Noble,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  prominently  identified 
with  the  real  estate  business  of  that  city,  was  born  on  a farm  irt 
Clermont  county,  Ohio,  March  7,.  1842,  and  when  sixteen  years 
of  age  accompanied  his  father  to  Indiana.  In  i860  he  matricu- 
lated at  Asbury,  now  DePauw,  University  at  Greencastle,  Ind., 
but  left  school  in  August,  1861,  to  become  a private  in  Company 
D,  Thirty-first  Indiana  volunteer  infantry.  He  served  as  a pri- 
vate until  April  8,  1862,  when  he  was  made  sergeant  major  of  the 
regiment;  January  24,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
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and  adjutant  of  the  regiment;  November  8,  1864,  he  received  the 
commission  of  captain  of  Company  C of  this  regiment ; he  served 
until  June  20,  1865,  when  he  retired  from  the  service,  receiving 
the  brevet  rank  of  major  for  gallant  conduct.  He  saw  distin- 
guished service  during  the  war  and  participated  in  many  hard 
fought  battles,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson ; 
Shiloh  ; siege  of  Corinth  ; Perryville ; Stone  River ; Chickamauga ; 
Dalton  to  Atlanta  and  the  fights  around  Atlanta;  Nashville; 
Franklin ; and  a number  of  skirmishes.  On  leaving  the  army  in 
June,  1865,  he  went  to  Havana,  111.  March  1,  1868,  he  removed 
to  Champaign,  111.,  there  studied  law  and  in  1870  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Springfield,  111.  The  same  year  he  removed  to 
Topeka  and  there  practiced  law  for  some  time.  Later  he  organ- 
ized the  Kansas  Loan  & Trust  Company,  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary  and  filled  these  positions  with  marked  ability 
until  1893,  when  the  company  quit  business.  Then  he  became 
vice  president  of  the  Trust  Company  of  America  and  continued 
in  this  capacity  during  the  life  of  the  institution.  Since  then  Mr. 
Noble  has  prospered  in  the  real  estate  business.  He  belongs  to 
the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  Lincoln  post, 
No.  1,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Noble  is  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Topeka  and  long  has  been  identified  with  the 
best  interest  of  that  city.  He  is  known  to  nearly  every  one  bv 
virtue  of  his  long  residence  and  prominent  positions,  and  pos- 
sesses the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  entire  city. 

William  O.  Johnson,  mayor  of 
Winfield,  Kan.,  and  an  extensive  coal 
dealer  of  that  city,  was  born  in  what 
was  then  Oregon  county,  la.,  in  1852. 
When  he  was  but  four  years  of  age, 
his  parents  moved  to  Carimona,  Fill- 
more county,  Minn.,  where  they  died 
ten  years  later,  leaving  the  boy  alone 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Johnson  then  went 
to  Acton,  Ind.,  where  an  aunt  was  liv- 
ing, and  remained  there  four  years, 
working  on  the  farm  and  attending  the 
common  schools  of  the  county.  He 
was  a lad  of  much  independence  of 
spirit  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  started  out  to  win  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  He  went  first  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he 
learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  followed  that  vocation  for 
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•seven  years.  Thinking  that  there  would  be  a good  opening  for 
a man  of  his  calling  in  the  West,  he  came  to  Kansas  in  1876, 
and  carried  on  a contracting  and  building  business  with  the  best 
of  success,  for  six  years  at  Winfield.  From  this  Mr.  Johnson 
became  manager  of  a lumber,  coal  and  grain  company,  in  Win- 
field, and  was  so  employed  for  thirteen  years,  when  he  went  into 
the  coal  business  on  his  own  account,  and  has  since  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a public  spirited  man,  deeply 
interested  in  all  the  forward  movements  of  the  city,  and  a pro- 
moter of  law  and  order.  He  is  also  prominent  in  educational 
lines,  having  served  several  years  on  the  board  of  education. 
He  was  elected  in  April,  1903,  mayor  of  the  city  on  the  Independ- 
ent ticket,  though  he  is  a Republican  in  his  political  convictions. 
Mr.  Johnson  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  prominent  in  social  circles  as  well. 
He  affiliates  with  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
trustee  for  many  years. 

William  C.  Edwards,  ex-secretary 
■of  state  of  Kansas,  wras  born  on  a farm 
near  Wellsboro,  Penn.,  in  1853.  He 
wras  educated  there  and  at  the  normal 
school  at  Mansfield,  Penn.,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1874. 

He  taught  school  for  two  years  in  his 
native  State,  and  came  to  Kansas  in 
1876,  where  he  became  principal  of  the 
Larned  Schools,  leaving  that  position 
to  accept  that  of  register  of  deeds  of 
Pawnee  county,  to  which  he  was  twice 
re-elected,  serving  three  terms.  In 
1884  Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  from  Pawnee  county,  re-elected  in  1886,  and  in  1890 
was  endorsed  by  his  county  and  many  others  for  congress.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  other  interests,  for  he  organized  the  Phoe- 
nix -Bank  at  Larned,  and  was  its  president  for  four  years.  In 
three  consecutive  conventions  Mr.  Edwards  was  nominated  as 
secretary  of  state,  was  elected  in  1894,  but  defeated  the  other 
times  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  He  was  candidate  for  governor 
also  in  1898,  but  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  by  Gov.  W.  E. 
Stanley.  Upon  leaving  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  he 
Became  interested  in  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  & Gulf  Railroad, 
in  the  contracting  and  selling  of  town  sites,  and  a few  years  later 
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helped  to  organize  and  became  a director  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  and  president  of  the  Kansas.  City  & 
Oklahoma  Construction  Company,  which  latter  position  he  held 
for  one  and  one-half  years.  Mr.  Edwards  is  also  president  of 
the  Unity  Mining  Company  of  Colorado,  and  special  agent  of  the 
Union  Real  Estate  & Townsite  Company,  at  Wichita.  In  looking 
over  a record  like  Mr.  Edwards  has  made,  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  force  of  character  that  is  necessarily  behind  such  a career. 
Starting  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder,  in  both  finances  and 
education,  he  has,  by  dint  of  sheer  determination  and  persever- 
ance, through  his  many  ups  and  downs,  successes  and  reverses, 
arrived  at  a position  of  affluence  and  broad  culture.  He  has 
never  lost  sight  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  his  search 
for  knowledge,  and  it  has  been  his  greatest  pleasure  to  be  the 
means  whereby  some  lad  so  inclined  could  get  an  education. 
Were  it  a question  of  encouragement  or  money,  he  was  always 
ready  to  give.  Mr.  Edwards  stands  today  high  in  the  regards 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  the  State  to  which  he  has  been  so  loyal, 
and  which  he  has  served  so  well,  and  has  become  one  of  its  most 
influential  citizens.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knight  Templar 
Masons,  the  Mystic  Shrine,  the  Uniform  Rank  of  the  Knights  of 

affiliates  with  the  Methodist  church. 

Adrian  L.  Greene,  of  Newton, 
Kan.,  justice  of  the  supreme  court,, 
was  born  in  Canton,  Mo.,  April  io, 
1848,  where  he  resided  until  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  city  and 
in  1865  removed  to  Saline  county,  Mo., 
where  in  conjunction  with  his  father 
he  farmed  for  about  five  years.  He 
commenced  reading  law  in  1870,  while 
living  on  the  farm  in  Saline  county, 
Mo. ; the  following  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  for  eight 
months  at  Miami,  Mo.  He  removed  to 
Newton,  Kan.,  in  September,  1871,  and  practiced  his  profession 
there  until  he  went  on  the  supreme  bench.  In  1882  he  was  elected 
county  attorney  of  Harvey  county,  Kan.,  which  position  he 
resigned  after  serving  two  and  one-half  terms.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  a justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas  and  in  1902 
was  elected  to  succeed  himself  in  the  position.  Justice  Greene 
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is  a man  of  high  education  and  legal  attainments  and  his  success 
in  life  is  well  merited. 

L.  L.  Uhls,  M.  D.,  of  Osawatomie, 

Kan.,  superintendent  of  the  State  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  at  that  point,  was 
born  near  Chester,  111.,  March  25, 

1857,  and  remained  in  his  native  county 
until  he  reached  manhood’s  estate. 

His  elementary  educational  training 
was  acquired  in  the  splendid  local 
schools  and  the  high  school  at  Sparta,  1 
111.,  and  after  preparing  himself  in 
pedagogy  he  taught  four  years  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  111.,  and  one  year  at 
the  Sparta  Academy.  In  1884  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Chicago  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Morris  county,  Kan.,  where  he  prospered  for  seven  years.  Then 
he  removed  to  Sumner  county,  Kan.,  and  after  four  successful 
years  of  private  practice  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to 
the  Osawatomie  State  hospital  by  Governor  Morrill.  He  was  not 
connected  with  this  institution  during  the  next  administration, 
but  on  Governor  Stanley’s  accession  to  the  gubernatorial  chair 
Doctor  This  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  superintend- 
ent and  since  has  filled  that  important  station  with  zeal  and  abil- 
ity. He  is  a member  of  the  Kansas  State  Medical  association 
and  the  national  and  state  societies  of  charities  and  corrections 
and  is  the  author  of  the  famous  bill  restricting  marriage  between 
the  unfit  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  die  Kansas 
legislature.  Doctor  Uhls  was  a member  of  the  United  States 
pension  examining  board  at  Paola,  Kan.,  during  1897-98  and 
now  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

C.  C.  Clevenger,  of  Osawatomie,  Kan.,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Weekly  Graphic  and  postmaster  of  the  city,  was  born  in 
Randolph  county,  Ind.,  September  23,  1853,  and  was  there  reared 
and  educated  in  the  rudimentary  branches.  He  attended  the 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  and  also 
Holbrook’s  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  O.,  and  in  1881  came 
to  Yates  Centre,  Kan.,  where  he  taught  school  for  three  years 
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with  much  success.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in  the  law  and 
loan  business  and  in  1886  was  elected  probate  judge  and  re- 
elected in  1888,  altogether  serving  four  years.  In  1889  he  also 
became  editor  of  the  N cws,  which  paper  he  conducted  for  six 
years  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  went  to  Osawatomie 
and  purchased  the  W eekly  Graphic t which  he  has  since  run.  Mr. 
Clevenger  was  appointed  postmaster  on  January  7,  1899,  and  is 
filling  that  important  office  coincidently  with  the  editorship  of 
his  paper.  He  is  a zealous  Republican,  has  attended  many  local 
and  State  conventions  and  was  assistant  sergeant-at-arms  to  the 
national  convention  which  met  at  St.  Louis  in  1896.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Workmen, 
and  the  Masons.  The  editorial  policy  of  his  paper  is  Republican. 

George  W.  McKnight,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Junction 
City,  Kan.,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, ‘ on  October  15,  1843.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  there  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  when  he  came  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  for  eight  years 
was  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house, 
beginning  in  the  lowest  position,  and 
ending  as  head  salesman.  In  1871  he 
came  to  Abilene,  Kan.,  and  became 
bookkeeper  in  the  Abilene  Bank,  or- 
ganized by  W.  B.  Clarke,  now  presi- 
dent of  United  States  Trust  Company 
of  Kansas  City ; and  the  year  following  when  Mr.  Clarke  organ- 
ized the  First  National  Bank  at  Junction  City,  became  assistant 
cashier,  and  a little  later,  cashier.  In  1878  Mr.  McKnight  left 
the  banking  business  and  engaged  in  lumbering  for  three  years, 
under  the  firm  name  of  McKnight  & Bartell,  returning  then  to 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Junction  City  as  cashier.  In  1887 
he  went  to  Kansas  City  as  cashier  of  the  Merchants  National 
Bank,  returning  in  two  years  to  accept  the  position  of  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Mr. 
McKnight’ s long  experience  in  the  banking  business  has  made 
him  eminently  fitted  for  the  position  he  holds,  and  it  is  not  often 
an  organization  is  able  to  procure  a man  of  his  ability.  In 
1 877-78  he  was  mayor  of  Junction  City,  and  for  the  last  four- 
teen years  has  served  in  the  interests  of  good  education  as  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board.  In  1898  Mr.  McKnight  was  elected 
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State  senator  from  the  twenty-first  district  of  Kansas,  and  served 
his  State  in  the  interests  of  good  government.  He  has  thrice 
been  a delegate  to  the  Republican  State  conventions,  and  has 
otherwise  been  prominent  in  political  activities.  In  May,  1903, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Kansas  Bankers’  association,  and 
is  a director  of  the  Inter-State  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  Mr.  McKnight  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Josephine 
McClure,  in  1875,  and  four  children  have  come  to  bless  their 
union:  James  R.,  graduate  of  the  Kansas  State  University  and 
now  in  South  Dakota ; George  W.,  civil  engineer ; Dorothy  J., 
and  Frank  B.  Mrs.  McKnight  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
J.  R.  McClure,  a Mexican  and  Civil  war  veteran,  and  a prominent 
attorney  in  Junction  City  for  many  years.  Mr.  McKnight  is  a 
Knight  Templar  Mason,  and  in  religion 

John  C.  Goheen,  of  Clay  Centre, 

Kan.,  probate  judge  of  Clay  county, 
and  a well-known  citizen,  was  born  in 
Armstrong  county,  Penn.,  April  18, 

1852,  and  there  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. His  literary  training  was  ac- 
quired in  the  common  schools  and 
then,  like  many  of  the  American  states- 
men, his  attention  was  given  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  1877,  when  he 
commenced  the  saw  mill  business  and 
successfully  followed  that  vocation  for 
four  years.  Then  he  removed  to 
Crittenden  county,  Ky.,  and  farmed 
there  from  1883  to  1885,  when  he  moved  to  Kansas  and  farmed 
at  Manhattan  until  1888.  Then  he  came  to  Clay  county  and 
continued  to  successfully  follow  his  vocation  of  farming  until 
1900,  when  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Clay  county  and 
re-elected  in  1902  on  the  Populist  ticket.  Judge  Goheen  has  filled 
that  important  and  difficult  position  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents  and  his  second  election  is  a concrete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  has 
served  on  the  Clay  county  Populist  central  committee  and  held 
numerous  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility.  Judge 
Goheen  is  a man  who  has  won  and  retains  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  all  his  neighbors  and  friends,  for  during  the  many  years  of  his 
residence  in  Clay  county  his  record  has  been  above  suspicion  and 
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his  manner  of  living  an  exemplary  one.  But  from  the  .foregoing 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  his  character  is  anything  of  a nega- 
tive one,  for  he  is  a man  of  strong  ideas  and  impressions,  and 
though  he  often  differs  with  his  acquaintances  and  friends  on 
questions  of  the  day,  or  public  policy,  yet  his  contentions  are  set 
forth  in  such  a manner  as  to  carry  the  weight  of  argument,  but 
not  to  bear  the  sting  of  malice,  and  this  virile  personality  has  had 
no  little  part  in  contributing  to  his  success  and  advancement. 

Willis  Joshua  Bailey,  of  Bailey- 
ville,  Kan.,  governor  of  the  State,  was 
born  at  Mount  Carroll,  111.,  October  12, 
1854.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
town,  was  there  educated  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1879. 
He  then  came  to  Kansas,  located  in 
Nemaha  county  and  engaged  in  his 
present  business  of  farming  and  stock 
raising.  He  served  in  the  legislature 
of  1889  and  was  a member  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  national  congress  from  the 
State-at-large.  He  occupied  a promi- 
nent place  in  this  body  and  rendered  excellent  service  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  agriculture  and  claims.  In  1902  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  his 
administration  is  proving  a most  successful  one. 

Henry  G.  Pert,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Interurban  Railway, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Industrial  Invest- 
ment Company,  was  born  in  St.  Law- 
rence county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  there 
reared  and  educated.  While  yet  in  his 
early  manhood  he  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  in  Norwood  and  Canton, 
of  that  State,  and  continued  the  same 
until  1887  when  he  came  West  and  first 
located  in  Harper,  Kan.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business  in 
connection  with  that  of  making  loans. 

He  thus  continued  with  much  success 
until  1897,  when  he  came  to  Kansas  City  and  resumed  the  same 
line  of  business.  While  thus  engaged  he  gradually  took  up  the 
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business  of  electric  railway  construction,  and  in  conjunction 
with  others  promoted  the  construction  of  the  Kansas  City  and 
Leavenworth  Electric  Railway,  a line  connecting  those  two 
cities.  They  are  now  engaged  in  promoting  and  building  a 
line  from  Kansas  City  to  Topeka,  and  have  already  graded  over 
forty  miles  of  the  road.  Mr.  Pert  and  his  partner  have  already 
done  much  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city,  having 
platted  a number  of  tracts,  laid  out  streets,  etc.  They  are 
closely  identified  with  every  movement  to  develop  the  city — are 
leaders  of  progress.  Mr.  Pert  is  president  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Lawrence  and  Topeka  Railway,  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  New  England  Crude  Oil  Company.  He  is  also  associated 
with  several  other  important  business  enterprises. 

John  T.  Dalton,  a contractor  of 
Junction  City,  Kan.,  was  born  at 
Preston,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  April 
21,  1854.  When  he  was  but  three 
years  of  age,  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  America,  locating  at  Dayton,  O., 
where  they  remained  until  1867.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  they  removed 
to  South  Charleston,  O.,  and  three 
years  later  went  to  Potosi,  Mo.  Mr. 

Dalton  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Dayton  and  Charles- 
ton, and  after  removing  to  Potosi  was 
engaged  in  hauling  lumber  and  in 
farming  for  three  years,  at  which  time  he  went  with  his  family  to 
Perrysville,  Mo.,  and  there  engaged  in  farming.  In  the  spring 
of  1876  the  family  moved  again,  this  time  to  Joplin,  Mo.,  and 
here  Mr.  Dalton  prospected  in  mining  for  two  years,  meeting 
with  no  success  whatever.  In  June,  1878,  he  came  to  Geary 
county,  Kan.,  without  a cent,  and  went  into  the  harvest  field. 
After  harvest  he  learned  the  stone  mason’s  trade  and  began  to 
take  small  contracts,  growing  more  and  more  as  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  until  he  has  become  one  of  the  largest  contractors 
in  the  West.  In  1885  the  firm  of  Zeigler  & Dalton  was  estab- 
lished. This  firm  has  done  much  government  work,  among 
which  are  about  fifty  buildings  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kan.,  at  an  expense 
of  $750,000;  double  barracks  at  Ft.  Thomas,  near  Newport,  Ky., 
at  a cost  of  $25,000;  and  the  mess  hall  at  Madison  barracks,  at 
the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  at  a 
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cost  of  $38,000.  They  also  put  up  thirteen  buildings  at  Ft.  Ethan 
Allen,  near  Burlington,  Vt.,  at  a cost  of  $160,000;  eight  build- 
ings at  Jefferson  barracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  a cost  of  $40,000; 
twelve  infantry  barracks,  officers’  quarters,  and  band  barracks 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  costing  $430,000;  and  court  houses 
at  Junction  City,  Clay  Center,  and  Hays  City,  Kan.  This  firm 
also  erected  the  beautiful  high  school  building  at  Eldorado.  One 
cannot  but  admire  a man  of  such  energy  and  enterprise  as  is  Mr. 
Dalton.  He  is  a man  who,  having  found  his  place  in  the  world, 
fills  it  with  all  the  energy  he  has  at  his  command.  He  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  all  his  undertakings  since  his  residence 
in  Kansas,  and  it  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  inherent  deter- 
mination and  ability  of  the  man.  He  is  also  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  Electric  Railway,  Light,  & Ice  Company.  He 
is  a Republican  in  his  political  convictions,  but  takes  no  active 
part  in  politics.  Mr.  Dalton  is  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  church  affiliations  is  a Methodist. 

Jerome  TwichEll,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Roofing  and  Corrugating  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the 
kind  in  the  West,  is  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, his  birth  occurring  in  the  city 
of  Louisville,  August  13,  1844.  The 
greater  part  of  his  childhood  was 
passed  in  New  Orleans,  where  his 
early  education  was  secured.  In  i860 
he  went  with  his  father  to  Arkansas 
and  assisted  in  carrying  on  a cotton 
plantation  until  1862,  when  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany E,  Eighth  Arkansas  regiment,  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  which  he  served  continuously  as  a private  until  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  He  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro1 
near  Atlanta,  but  was  exchanged  on  the  field.  Near  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  and  was  con- 
fined at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
then  returned  to  the  old  plantation  in  Arkansas,  and  a little 
later  to  Louisville,  where  he  secured  employment  as  a salesman 
in  a seed  and  implement  house,  and  continued  thus,  until  1868, 
when  he  went  to  California,  and  while  there  aided  in  the  con- 
struction of  snow  sheds  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway.  Early 
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in  the  seventies  he  shipped  on  board  a merchant  vessel  bound  for 
Hong  Kong,  China.  There  he  spent  about  six  months.  The 
vessel  then  went  to  Manila  where  it  took  on  a cargo  of  sugar, 
after  which  it  sailed  for. New  York  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
touching  at  Java,  St.  Helena  and  other  historic  points.  Upon 
reaching  New  York,  Mr.  Twichell  went  to  New  Orleans,  and 
clerked  for  a short  time  in  a grocery  store,  but  in  1871  went  to 
Louisville,  and  traveled  for  his  old  firm  until  1879.  He  then 
came  to  Kansas  City  and  embarked  in  the  grocery  brokerage 
business,  his  specialties  being  dried  fruits  and  honey.  Later  he 
consolidated  with  Clemons,  Cloon  & Company,  but  in  1886  sold 
out  and  began  his  present  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Jerome  Twichell  & Company.  In  1892  the  concern  was  incor- 
porated under  the  title,  Kansas  City  Metal  Roofing  and  Corru- 
gating Company,  (which  was  later  changed  to  The  Kansas  City 
Roofing  & Corrugating  Company),  of  which  Mr.  Twichell  is 
president  and  general  manager.  They  deal  in  corrugated  iron 
and  all  kinds  of  roofing  material.  They  are  doing  a large  and 
profitable  business.  Mr.  Twichell  is  a Mason  of  high  standing, 
has  been  a member  of  the  Commercial  club  and  Manufacturers’ 
association  since  the  first  year  of  their  organization  and  is  con- 
nected with  nearly  every  commercial  body  in  the  city.  He  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  business  men  and  most 
substantial  citizens  of  this  remarkable  citv. 

Henry  P.  Stewart,  member  of  the 
Stewart-Peck  Sand  Company,  and 
member  of  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born 
in  East  Hartfort,  Conn.,  September  25, 

1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  and  at  Christain  Brothers’  Col- 
lege, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
located  in  Kansas  City  and  engaged  in 
the  coal  and  wood  business,  continuing 
for  five  years,  when  he  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  the  sand  business,  in  which  he 
previously  had  secured  valuable  inter- 
ests. He  made  great  improvements 
from  the  start,  introduced  new  and  modern  ideas  and  expanded 
the  business  and  scope  greatly.  The  old  pontoon  dredges  were 
superseded  by  the  more  modern  bucket  dredges  and  they  in  turn 
by  the  steam  dredges  and  the  centrifugal  pumps.  In  1897  he 
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formed  a partnership  with  Frank  Peck  under  the  firm  name  of 
the  Stewart-Peck  Sand  Company,  having  their  own  cars,  switch 
properties,  steamboats,  dredges  and  yards.  Mr.  Stewart  takes 
much  interest  in  politics,  being  a member  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  1888  and  again  in  1890  he  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  from  the  Seventh  ward,  but  resigned  to  make  the  race  for 
marshal.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  in  1890  and  re-elected  in 
1892.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  business 
interests,  except  that  he  was  recently  induced  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  police  commissioner.  He  is  among  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  in  Kansas  City. 


David  Wilson  Rider,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Belt 
Railway,  was  born  at  Geneseo,  111., 
August  25,  1857.  He  entered  the 

railway  service  as  early  as  1871  as 
messenger  boy,  and  was  successively 
advanced  to  freight  handler,  switch- 
man, brakeman,  conductor,  yardmaster 
and  station  agent.  From  October  to 
December,  1881,  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Peoria  & Pekin  Union  Railway; 
and  from  December,  1881,  to  Jan- 
uary 10,  1887,  was  chief  clerk  to  the 
division  superintendent  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad.  He  was  then  for  a short  time  fuel  agent  of  the  same 
road  ; but  from  May,  1887,  to  July,  1889,  was  secretary  and  chief 
clerk  to  the  receiver  of  the  Wabash  Railway.  From  July,  1889, 
to  July,  1891,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Jacksonville  South- 
eastern line ; and  then  for  a little  more  than  a year  he  was  general 
superintendent  of  that  line.  From  October  11,  1892,  to  date  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  Belt  Railway.  He 
is  interested  in  a number  of  enterprises  outside  of  his  railway 
occupation,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  business  men 
of  the  city  and  one  of  the  prominent  railway  leaders  of  the  West. 
He  has  served  as  director  of  the  Commercial  club  and  of  the 
convention  hall  committee.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
having  taken  both  the  Scottish  and  the  York  rites.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  has  been  vestry- 
man for  many  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Driving  club,  of 
the  Elks  order,  has  been  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Car  Service  Association  since  its  organization,  president  of 
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the  Kansas  City  Division  of  the  Central  Association  of  Railroad 
Officers,  director  of  the  Kansas  City  Provident  Association,  and 
is  well  known  and  highly  respected 
•qualities. 

William  Wright  Heard,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  governor  of  Louisiana  and 
a distinguished  .figure  in  the  history  of 
that  State,  was  born  at  his  father’s 
country  home  in  Union  parish,  La., 

April  28,  1853,  and  is  the  son  of 
Stephen  S.  Heard,  who  was  born  in 
the  famous  county  of  Wilkes  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  1804  and  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  old  Southern 
families.  William  W.  Heard  was 
reared  in  his  native  parish,  attending 
the  common  schools  and  the  high 
school  at  Farmerville,  La.,  and  his 
vacation  seasons  being  devoted  to  assisting  his  father  in  farm 
work.  His  first  business  experience  was  as  clerk  in  a country 
store,  where  he  was  employed  for  two  years  and  left  same  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  deputy  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  parish 
of  Union.  This  position  he  held  from  1874  to  1876,  when  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  court  and  satisfactorily  filled  that  office  for 
four  years.  In  1884  Governor  Lleard  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Louisiana  legislature  and  it  may  be  said  that  with  his 
•entrance  into  that  body  his  real  career  began,  as  from  the  first 
he  occupied  a prominent  place  in  its  deliberations  and  exerted 
a wide-spread  influence.  He  was  a member  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations,  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  claims;  introduced  a number  of 
important  bills,  among  which  was  one  to  require  assessors 
throughout  the  State  to  prepare  and  furnish  township  maps,  and 
another  to  permit  the  employment  of  stenographers  by  the  dis- 
trict courts.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  and  his 
work  in  that  assembly  was  characterized  by  that  degree  of 
excellence  which  had  brought  him  into  favorable  notice  in  the 
lower  house.  He  was  a member  of  the  senatorial  committees  on 
education,  finance  and  other  leading  ones ; was  particularly  active 
in  abolishing  the  penitentiary  lease  system;  introduced  a bill, 
which  failed  to  pass,  requiring  that  all  differences  be  settled  by 
Vile — 23 
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arbitration ; strongly  opposed  the  lottery  and  made  a hard  fight 
against  the  renewal  of  its  charter ; and  in  many  ways  demon- 
strated that  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  legislative  duties.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  elected  auditor  of  public  accounts  and  for 
eight  years  filled  that  difficult  position  with  ability  and  fidelity, 
making  a record  that  ranks  high  among  those  of  the  State.  In 
1900  he  was  elected  to  his  present  exalted  position  of  governor 
and  his  administration  is  proving  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  periods  in  the  annals  of  Louisiana.  Governor  Heard 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  he  has 
been  a member  since  1874,  anel  takes  a leading  part  in  all  denom- 
inational matters,  having  been  president  of  the  State  Baptist  con- 
vention and  vice  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  convention, 
and  at  present  is  superintendent  of  Sunday  school.  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Louisiana,  which  order  lie 
joined  in  1880,  and  has  served  as  chancellor  commander  of  his 
lodge  for  two  terms’;  vice  chancellor  of  the  State  for  two  terms; 
and  chancellor  for  one  term.  He  was  married  on  December  5, 
1878,  to  a daughter  of  James  A.  Manning,  a successful  druggist 
of  Farmerville,  La.,  and  they  have  had  six  children,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy  and  four  are  now’  living,  the  latter  being:  Eva 
Augusta,  William  Allen,  Manning  Wright,  and  Louisiana  Belle. 

J.  N.  McDonald,  of  Chanute,  Kan., 
president  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank, 
and  a well  known  financier  of  Kan- 
sas, was  born  on  a farm  in  Han- 
cock county,  111.,  in  1852.  His  parents 
removed  to  Livingston  county,  Mo.,  in 
1856  where  they  lived  until  1865.  Mr. 
McDonald  lived  in  Henry,  Cass  and 
Johnson  counties,  Mo.,  until  1888, 
when  he  removed  to  Winfield,  Kan. 
From  1870  until  1884  he  was  engaged 
with  his  father  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, removing  to  Holden,-  Mo.,  in 
1884,  and  assumed  the  vice  presidency 
of  the  Winfield  National  Bank  of  Winfield,  Kan.,  in  1888.  He 
organized  the  Cowley  County  National  Bank  of  Winfield,  three 
years  later  becoming  its  president  and  continuing  until  1896, 
when  he  removed  to  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.,  entering  the  banking 
business  again,  associated  with  John  M.  Cooper  and  Col.  W.  S, 
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Norton  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Traders’  Bank 
at  that  place.  He  continued  there  until  1891,  when  he  purchased 
control  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  and  acted 
as  its  president  until  October  10,  1903,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  and  later  bought  controlling  interest  in  the  Citizens’ 
State  Bank  of  Chanute,  which  has  prospered  since  he  became  its 
president.  Mr.  McDonald  was  denied  the  advantages  of  obtain- 
ing a full  educational  training,  attending  only  one  term  of  school 
outside  the  district  schools ; but  has  been  a careful  student  of 
affairs  and  is  a man  well  posted  in  the  history  of  matters  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  He  is  an  old  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  also  a member  of  the  Modern 
Woodfnen,  and  an  enthusiastic  Elk,  having  organized  Chanute 
lodge,  No.  806,  about  two  years  ago,  which  has  since  constructed 
and  equipped  a modern  Elk  building  in  Chanute  costing  twentv- 
six  thousand  dollars.  He  has  served  two  years  as  treasurer  of 
the  Kansas  Bankers  association,  being  at  all  times  a strong  sup- 
porter of  the  association.  Mr.  McDonald  is  and  has  always  been 
a staunch  Republican  in  politics,  but  without  any  aspirations  for 
public  office,  or  favor,  being  in  no  sense  a politician.  Aside 
from  his  banking  interests,  he  is  interested  in  various  enterprises 
in  Chanute,  being  the  promoter  and  secretary  of  the  Chanute 
Investment  Company,  which  last  year  erected  one  of  the  finest 
office  buildings  in  Kansas  at  a cost  of  nearly  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  He  owns  and  operates  one  of  the  finest  stock  farms  of 
four  hundred  acres  in  Wilson  county,  Kan.,  and,  while  being  a 
busy  man,  always  finds  time  to  devote  to  the  upbuilding  of  his 
town  and  country.  The  life  of  Mr.  McDonald  has  been  a prac- 
tical and  active  one,  and  he  now,  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  able  to 
review  the  past  with  pleasure,  being  fortunately  situated  to 
enjoy  life,  with  a comfortable  home,  shared  by  an  estimable 
family  consisting  of  wife  and  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
children  now  grown  to  promising  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Mr.  McDonald  is  well  known  as  a methodical  business  man  of 
pronounced  views  along  the  lines  of  conservatism  and  safety,, 
allowing  but  two  ways  to  enter  his  mind,  one  the  right,  the 
other  the  wrong  way.  His  forty-six  years  in  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas have  covered  a remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  these 
two  great  commonwealths,  and  his  vigorous  physical  condition 
gives  promise  of  many  more  prosperous  and  happy  years. 
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Col.  H.  C.  Loomis.  When  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic shall  have  been  closed  and  future 
historians  write  of  the  achievements  of 
men  who  have  taken  a leading  and 
active  part  in  maintaining  and  promot- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  name  of  Col.  Henry  C. 
Loomis  will  stand  prominent  among 
the  great  leaders  of  the  grandest  or- 
ganization on  earth.  He  is  a native 
born,  and  a patriotic  American  of  the 
best  type,  with  sympathies  broad 
enough  to  include  the  whole  world, 
esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  him. 
He  came  of  that  sturdy  New  England  stock  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  the  Puritan  flows.  Born  at  Loomis  Corners,  town  of 
Otto,  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1834.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a member  of  Company  C,  Sixty-fourth  New  York, 
September,  1861,  and  was  elected  first  lieutenant.  He  was 
severely  wounded  while  leading  his  company  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va., 
June  1,  1862.  He  assisted  in  recruiting  the  One  Hundred  Fifty- 
fourth  New  York,  and  was  commissioned  its  lieutenant  colonel 
September  25,  1862.  He  is  a charter  member  of  Post  85,  Win- 
field, Kan.,  post  commander  1901,  and  department  commander 
1902.  He  is  a member  of  Kansas  commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  and  its  present  junior  vice  commander.  He  came  to 
Kansas  in  1871,  settled  at  Winfield,  where  he  still  resides.  He 
was  the  first  county  clerk  of  Cowley  county  and  twice  mayor  of 
Winfield.  He  has  been  a Master  Mason  for  over  forty  years. 
He  joined  Lodge  239  at  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1862,  while  at 
home  on  a leave  of  absence  from  the  army  nursing  his  wounds ; 
charter  member  of  Winfield  lodge,  No.  58,  Ancient,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  high  priest  of  Winfield  chapter,  No.  31,  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  and  eminent  commander  of  Winfield  commandery, 
No.  15,  Knights  Templar,  for  six  years.  He  received  the  Royal 
and  Select  Master  degrees  in  1895,  and  is  a life  member  of  the 
Isis  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  also  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  a past 
worthy  patron.  He  was  coronated  a thirty-third  degree  inspector 
general  honorary  in  1893 ; also  a member  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Scotland.  He  has  passed  the  several  chairs  in  the  grand  lodge 
of  Kansas  and  was  grand  master  in  1900.  The  above  sketch  is 
given  as  a preface  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  Western  Vet- 
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eran  of  February,  1904.  This  little  brochure  is  printed  as  a 
slight  compliment  to  a worthy  comrade  by  his  next  best  friend, 
O.  H.  Coulter.  The  closer  and  more  carefully  we  have  examined 
into  the  motives  animating  his  every  action,  the  nobler  Colonel 
Loomis  has  appeared ; generous  to  a fault,  kind  hearted  and 
true  in  his  friendships  and  without  a threat  of  malice  in  his 
nature. 

William  F.  Sawhill,  M.  D.,  of 
Concordia,  Kan.,  a prosperous  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  is  a son  of  John  and 
Jane  Pollock  Sawhill.  He  was  born 
on  a farm  near  Claysville,  Washington 
county,  Penn.,  October  16,  1855,  and 
there  remained  until  1883  when  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas.  His  educational 
training  was  received  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  county  and  at  Canonsburg 
Academy,  where  he  finished  the  course 
in  1876.  Subsequently  he  matriculated 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.,  and  was  graduated 
from  this  famous  school  in  1882.  Since  then  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  practice  and  has  supplemented  his  readings  by  a 
course  at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  School  in  1892.  Doctor 
Sawhill  is  prominently  identified  with  the  medical  organizations 
of  his  State  and  at  this  writing  is  president  of  the  third  district 
branch  of  the  Kansas  State  Medical  society,  and  a councillor  of 
the  State  society.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical 
association,  ex- vice  president  of  the  Western  Surgical  and 
Gynecological  association,  ex-corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  State  Medical  society.  He  is  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Burlington  & Missouri  River  Railroad.  Doctor  Sawhill  is  a 
Presbyterian  in  his  religious  affiliations  and  has  been  a ruling 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Concordia  for  twenty 
years.  Doctor  Sawhill  was  married  in  1885  to  Lucy  Campbell 
of  Concordia,  Kan.  They  have  three  children : Arthur  C., 
age  16;  John  Eldon,  age  13,  and  Edith  Worrall,  age  9. 

Theodore  B.  Gerow,  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  director  of  the  free 
employment  bureau  of  Kansas,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in 
1846,  and  there  remained  until  fifteen  years  of  age.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Fifth  New  York  volun- 
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teer  infantry,  as  a drummer,  and  remained  with  this  famous  regi- 
ment until  May  9,  1862,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  One 
Hundred  Forty-sixth  New  York  volunteer  infantry,  with  which 
he  served  until  December  14,  1864,  when  he  was  mustered  out. 
He  was  wounded  in  June,  1864,  at  Petersburg.  Returning  to 
New  York  city  he  entered  the  insurance  business,  and  there 
remained  until  1877  when  he  came  west,  and  located  in  Atchison 
in  1878.  He  was  variously  employed  at  Atchison  as  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trade,  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Champion,  city 
clerk  for  ten  years-,  and  also  filled  other  clerical  positions.  In 
1901  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  and  has  rendered 
excellent  service  in  this  office.  Mr.  Gerow  is  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  is  a past  commander  of 
Post  No.  93  of  Atchison  and  has  served  as  senior  vice  commander 
of  the  department  of  Kansas.  He  is  also  a .member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

A.  M.  Claflin,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  America  at  Sa- 
lina,  Kan.,  was  born  at  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  in  1836.  He  lived  there  until 
his  sixteenth  year,  receiving  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  then 
went  to  Milbury,  Mass.,  as  a clerk  in 
a store,  remaining  in  that  city  two 
years.  For  the  next  two  years  Mr. 
Claflin  was  bookkeeper  for  a wholesale 
clothing  house,  in  Boston,  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  native  city  and 
opened  a clothing  store  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  conducted  the  busi- 
ness with  the  best  of  success  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Claflin  then 
came  west,  as  far  as  Illinois,  where  he  opened  a grocery,  tea  and 
coffee  store  at  Quincy,  and  the  following  year  came  to  Salina, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  until  1878.  At  that 
time  there  was  a rush  for  the  West,  and  the  real  estate  business 
became  a very  desirable  one,  so  Mr.  Claflin  took  up  ‘hat  line, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  it  ever  since.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  National  Bank  of  America  in  1890,  he  was  chosen  as  its 
vice  president,  and  owing  to  his  wide  experience  as  a financier, 
he  is  a very  able  man  for  the  position.  He  is  a man  of  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  business  world,  of  keen  perception,  of  good  . 
judgment,  who  keeps  step  with  the  march  of  progress,  and  who 
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has  the  highest  ideals.  Mr.  Claflin  has  taken  a very  active  part 
in  the  development  of  the  three  colleges  in  Salina.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  promoters  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
in  the  building  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  of  Salina. 
Also  one  of  board  of  trustees  and  one  of  the  main  promoters  in 
raising  the  money  and  in  building  the  Episcopal  Military  College 
of  the  same  place,  and  also  of  the  Salina  Normal  University. 
These  colleges  have  proved  a wonderful  success  and  have  been 
a great  benefit  to  the  prosperity  of  Salina.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  but  does  not  allow  party  lines  to  interfere  with  the 
best  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  In  social  circles  he  confines 
his  interests  to  the  Masonic  lodge,  in  which  he  is  a Master  Mason. 

Grant  Hornaday,  of  Fort  Scott, 

Kan.,  a leading  financier  and  one  of 
Kansas’s  most  distinguished  citizens, 
was  born  at  Canton,  Ind.,  March  n, 

1866,  and  ten  years  afterward  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  the  city  in  which 
he  now  resides.  Mr.  Hornaday  was 
instructed  in  the  rudimentary  branches 
in  the  fine  schools  of  the  home  of  his 
adoption  and  his  literary  training  was 
completed  at  the  Kansas  Normal 
School,  also  located  at  Fort  Scott, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1886.  On 
leaving  school  he  secured  the  position 
of  collector  in  the  First  National  Bank  and  two  years  later 
became  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  then  filling  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  county  treasurer.  Grant  Hornaday  remained  in 
the  treasurer’s  office  three  years  and  was  then  appointed 
receiver  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Leoti,  Kan.,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Downs,  Kan.,  and  the  Cherryvale  National 
Bank  of  Cherryvale,  Kan.,  and  was  occupied  with  the  settlement 
of  their  affairs  for  nearly  two  years.  He  then  organized  the 
Midland  National  Bank  of  Newton,  Kan.,  and  for  one  year  was 
president  of  that  institution  and  then  sold  out  his  interest  and 
returned  to  Fort  Scott  as  cashier  of  the  concern  with  which  he 
began  his  business  career,  the  First  National  Bank.  Mr.  Horn- 
aday continued  as  cashier  until  1900,  when  he  became  the  head 
of  that  magnificent  institution  and  since  has  ably  preside'd  over 
its  affairs.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Republican  party 
and  has  occupied  a number  of  responsible  public  offices,  having 
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served  as  city  treasurer  of  Fort  Scott  from  1895  to  1901 ; pres- 
ident of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Stanley;  and  at  present  is  a member  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Fort  Scott.  Throughout  his  entire 
career  Mr.  Hornaday  has  displayed  that  degree  of  tireless 
interest  and  incorruptible  fidelity  which  has  marked  his  whole 
business  life  and  his  record  is  one  of  which  any  man  should  be 
justly  proud.  He  is  closely  in  touch  with  many  of  the  leading 
public  men  of  the  State,  being  the  warm  personal  friend  and 
political  coadjutor  of  Gov.  W.  J.  Bailey,  and  his  advice  is  often 
sought  from  high  sources  on  questions  of  public  policy.  Mr. 
Hornaday  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
being  a member  of  the  Temple,  Consistory  and  Shrine,  and  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Christian  church. 

Joseph  B.  Floersch,  of  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  cashier  of  the  Union  National 
Banks*  ,and  a prominent  financier,  is  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  having 
been  born  in  Pottawatomie  county, 
September  28,  1864,  and  there,  was 
reared  and  educated.  His  educational 
advantages  were  received  at  St.  Mary’s 
College,  a splendid  school  conducted 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Pottawatomie 
county,  and  on  leaving  school  Mr. 
Floersch  devoted  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture and  stockraising  with  much 
success  until  April  15,  1889.  He  and 
his  father  then  organized  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Manhattan 
and  Joseph  B.  Floersch  became  bookkeeper  of  this  institution,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  January  1,  1895,  when  he  was 
elevated  to  the  office  of  assistant  cashier,  which  was  followed  by 
another  promotion  to  that  of  cashier  in  April,  1900.  This  is  a 
solid  and  conservative  institution,  well  and  carefully  managed 
and  under  his  direction  as  cashier  has  steadily  grown  in  public 
favor.  Mr.  Floersch  has  persistently  eschewed  politics  and  polit- 
ical complications,  realizing  that  a business  man  must  devote  his 
entire  time  and  energies  to  his  calling  and  that  it  is  the  man 
of  singleness  of  purpose  that  achieves  success  in  the  financial 
world.  However,  like  all  good  citizens,  he  has  his  ideas  on  polit- 
ical subjects  and  votes  with  the  Republican  party  as  he  is  a 
believer  in  the  financial  system  now  in  vogue  and  does  not  care 
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to  see  any  experiments  made  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  His 
religious  belief  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  which 
he  is  a very  strong  and  consistent  member. 

Alfred  M.  Jackson,  an  eminent 
jurist  of  Winfield,  Kan.,  of  the  firm  of 
Jackson  & Noble,  was  born  at  South 
Carrollton,  Ky.,  and  was  there  reared 
and  educated  in  the  primary  branches. 

He  received  his  classical  training  at  the 
West  Kentucky  College,  and  pursued 
his  legal  branches  in  Greenville,  Ky., 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  He 
began  his  practice  there,  and  after  a 
year  came  to  Howard,  Kan.,  opened 
offices,  and  practiced  his  profession  un- 
til his  removal  to  Winfield  in  1898. 

He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Elk  county,  serving  the  term  of  1891-92,  and  in  1892  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Thirtieth  Judicial  district,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  1897,  and  in  1900  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  Third 
district,  serving  on  the  committee  of  revision  of  law.  Judge 
Jackson  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  convention  in 
1896  and  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  State  central  com- 
mittee in  the  campaign  of  1896  and  of  1898.  Judge  Jackson  is 
one  of  the  prominent  attorneys  of  the  State,  none  stands  higher 
professionally  or  socially,  and  in  all  his  positions  he  has  done  his 
work  honestly  and  faithfully,  serving  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  and  constituency,  regardless  of  party  lines.  He  is  a natu- 
ral orator,  not  only  eloquent  but  logical,  and  it  has  also  been  said 
that  his  political  career  is  without  tarnish.  He  made  a 
speech  before  the  Democratic  State  convention  at  Wichita  in 
1902  which  is  classed  as  “Memorable.”  After  the  convention 
had  decided  by  a large  majority  not  to  adjourn,  without  nominat- 
ing a full  ticket,  a few  who  believed  it  was  a mistake,  called 
Judge  Jackson  to  the  platform,  and  his  speech  is  regarded  by 
many  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  eloquent  ever  made  in 
Kansas.  Immediately  after  his  speech  the  convention  changed 
its  decision  and  adopted  his  views.  Judge  Jackson  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  Ancient,  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  a Knight 
Templar,  and  a Shriner,  and  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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William  R.  Biddle,  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.,  a distinguished  attorney  and  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  financial 
world,  was  horn  on  a farm  in  Wayne 
county,  O.,  November  22,  1840,  but 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Crawford 
county  of  the  Buckeye  State,  spending 
some  time  at  Otterbein  University  at 
Westerville,  O.  His  early  life  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  all  boys 
reared  on  a farm  and  it  was  not  until 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  war  that  any- 
thing of  moment  occurred  to  change 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  On  Novem- 
ber 8,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Oneida  independent 
cavalry  company,  which  was  organized  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and 
which  he  joined  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  continued  with  this 
command  until  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1864,  and  experienced  a long  and  arduous  service.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  seven  days’  fights  around  Richmond,  Antietam, 
South  Mountain,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  Court  House  and  the  siege  of 
Petersburg  until  December  4,  1864,  when  he  retired  from  active 
duty.  Mr.  Biddle  then  returned  to  his  Ohio  home,  farmed  for  a 
while  and  later  taught  school  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
during  the  sessions  of  1865-66  and  1866-67.  On  completing 
this  work  he  attended  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  one  year,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Bucyrus,  O., 
in  July,  1868,  and  subsequently  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Mound  City,  Linn  county,  Kan.  He  prospered  there  as 
an  attorney  until  January,  1887,  when  he  removed  to  Fort  Scott 
and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  that 
section  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Biddle  enjoys  a high  standing  as  a 
lawyer,  controls  a handsome  practice  and  has  occupied  a number 
of  important  public  positions  in  connection  with  his  profession. 
He  was  county  attorney  of  Linn  county  during  1873-4  and  was 
a member  of  the  legislature  from  Linn  county  for  1876-7  and 
from  1878-1880,  in  which  latter  position  he  attracted  favorable 
notice  and  added  to  his  already  well-established  reputation  as  a 
jurist  and  public  speaker.  He  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  was 
indefatigable  and  zealous  in  his  efforts  for  party  success  and 
advancement,  having  served  as  .chairman  of  the  State  convention 
which  met  at  Topeka  in  1878  and  nominated  J.  P.  St.  John  for 
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governor  and  also  as  chairman  of  the  congressional  convention 
which  met  in  Fort  Scott  and  selected  Dudley  C.  Haskell  as  the 
Republican  standard  bearer  in  the  race  for  congress.  Since 
1896  he  has  been  independent  in  politics.  Mr.  Biddle  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chapter  Masons  and  the  Elks  and  his  religious  contri- 
butions are  given  to  the  United  Brethren  church.  He  is  closely 
and  prominently  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
holding  membership  in  the  William  H.  Lytle  post  and  having 
served  two  terms  as  commander  of  Jewell  post,  No.  3,  of  Pleas- 
anton. The  Oneida  cavalry,  with  which  Mr.  Biddle  served  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war,  was  used  as  dispatch  carriers  and  courtiers  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  these  extremely  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous services  gained  for  the  company  a splendid  and  lasting 
reputation.  So  important  a work  did  this  command  accomplish 
that  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  saw  fit  to  appropri- 
ate fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  erect  a monument  at  Gettysburg  to 
commemorate  their  part  in  that  sanguinary  battle,  and  Mr.  Biddle 
has  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  address  on  the  occasion 
of  its  unveiling,  July  3,  1904.  There  is  no  man  in  Fort  Scott 
or  vicinity  that  stands  higher  than  Mr.  Biddle,  either  as  a lawyer 
or  citizen,  and  for  a number  of  years  he  has  occupied  his  present 
honorable  position  as  president  of  the  Fort  Scott  Bar  association, 
and  at  the  organization  of  the  Kansas  State  Bank  of  Fort  Scott 
he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  that  solid  institution,  an  office 
which  he  fills  with  ability  and  fidelity. 

James  H.  Stewart,  a well  known 
real  estate  man  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  of 
the  firm  of  Stewart  & Burns,  was  born 
in  Hebron,  O.,  on  the  9th  of  October, 

1854.  He  is  a son  of  Samuel  and 
Helen  Stewart,  both  old  residents  of 
Ohio.  When  he  was  nine  years  of 
age,  his  parents  moved  to  a farm  in 
Lucas  county,  la.,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr.  Stewart  received  his  education. 

He  left  school  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  he 
was  seventeen,  when  he  entered  his 
father’s  store  in  Chariton,  la.,  and 
took  up  the  duties  of  a clerk.  During  the  nine  years  he  remained 
there,  Mr.  Stewart  applied  himself  to  gaining  a better  education, 
and  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  five  years  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar.  He  opened  his  offices  and  practiced  successfully  for  six 
months,  when  he  received  the  appointment  to  the  position  of 
postmaster  at  Chariton,  by  President  Arthur.  Mr.  Stewart  filled 
this  position  until  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  being 
removed  in  August,  1885.  In  February  of  the  next  year,  he 
went  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  became  manager  of  the 
land  department  of  the  Lombard  Investment  Company,  and  was 
so  connected  until  the  fall  of  1893.  On  leaving  Kansas  City, 
Mr.  Stewart  came  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business,  in  which  he  has  met  with  the  best  of  success,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  city  known  for  their 
honesty  and  clean  dealing.  He  has  served  his  city  as  a member 
of  the  park  board,  and  as  president  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  is  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  city.  He  is  also  a director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a Mason,  and  a member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  affiliates  with  the 
Presbyterians  in  his  religious  convictions. 

Edwin  W.  Cunningham,  of  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Kansas,  was  born  at  Clarks- 
field,  O.,  August  31,  1842,  and  there 
resided  until  1866.  His  education  be- 
gan in  the  district  schools  of  the  back 
country  where  he  attended  during  the 
summer,  until  old  enough  to  be  of  serv- 
ice upon  the  farm  and  then  during  the 
winter  terms ; it  was  continued  at 
Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  Ohio, 
and  at  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  He 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  D, 
One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  in  July,  1862, 
and  was  discharged  after  one  year’s  service.  He  then  enlisted  in 
the  regular  service  as  a hospital  steward  and  served  until  Janu- 
ary, 1864.  I11  1 866  he  spent  several  months  at  Urbana,  111.,  and 

in  the  fall  of  1867  became  superintendent  of  schools  at  Milan, 
O.  After  one  year  he  accepted  a similar  position  at  Urbana, 
111.,  where  he  remained  for  one  year.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  June,  1869,  and  the  following  month  located  at  Emporia, 
Kan.,  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  probate  judge 
of  Lyon  county  for  three  terms  and  in  1901  was  appointed  to  the 
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supreme  bench.  In  November,  1902,  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
himself  in  this  high  tribunal  and  has  acquitted  himself  with  great 
credit  in  this  difficult  position.  Justice  Cunningham  is  a Master 
Mason,  a Woodman,  a member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  has 
been  superintendent  of  Sunday  school  of  this  church  at  Emporia 
since  1870.  He  is  a staunch  Republican  and  high  in  the  councils 
of  that  party. 

Alonzo  Christy  Church,  a well- 
known  lawyer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
born  at  Fort  Wichita,  November  3, 

1859.  At  that  time  the  fort  was  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  his  father  was 
stationed  there  as  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  army.  When  the  Civil 
war  broke  out  the  elder  Church  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Confederate 
army,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1862.  The  more  remote  ancestors 
of  Alonzo  Church  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  his  great-great-grand- 
father, Timothy  Church,  and  his  great- 
grandfather, Reuben  Church,  were  the  colonel  and  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, respectively,  of  a Maryland  militia  regiment.  Alonzo  Church, 
the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a noted  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  was  at  one  time 
the  president  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia.  Alonzo  C. 
Church’s  mother  was  a descendant  of  the  Jarrot  and  Christy 
families,  both  of  whom  are  prominent  in  pioneer  annals.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
College,  and  later  spent  some  time  abroad  in  the  schools  of  France 
and  Germany,  learning  both  those  languages.  Upon  returning  to 
St.  Louis  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  University,  graduating  with 
the  class  of  1880,  and  in  1882  he  was  graduated  from  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School  and  admitted  to  the  bar  May  24,  1904. 
About  the  time  he  reached  his  majority  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  become 
the  manager  of  his  mother’s  estates,  and  in  this  way  he  became 
connected  with  some  of  the  leading  corporations  of  St.  Louis. 
For  sixteen  years  he  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Wiggins 
Ferry  Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Noonday,  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  St.  Louis  clubs.  Mr.  Church  is  an  unswerving 
Democrat,  and  in  1890  was  elected  by  that  party  to  a seat  in  the 
Missouri  legislature,  where  he  demonstrated  his  ability,  his 
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thorough  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  the  needs  of  the  com- 
monwealth. On  June  25,  1895,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Carlota 
Clark,  daughter  of  John  O’Fallon  Clark,  and  a great-granddaugh- 
ter of  William  Clark,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and 
later  governor  of  Missouri  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  Mrs.  Church  is  also  a great-grandniece  of  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark,  who  figured  so  prominently  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  On  the  maternal  side  she  is  a descendant 
of  Auguste  Choteau,  the  founder  of  St.  Louis. 

William  Henderson  Mayfield, 
M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at 
Patton,  Bollinger  county,  Mo.,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1852.  He  is  a son  of 

George  W.  and  Polly  (Cheek)  May- 
field,  and  a grandson  of  Stephen 
Mayfield,  who  served  through  the  en- 
tire seven  years  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Doctor  Mayfield  was  educated 
in  the  Carleton  College  and  the  Fruit- 
land  Normal  Institute,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  began  teaching  school. 
While  teaching  he  employed  a great 
deal  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading 
medicine,  and  in  1874  began  a regular  study  of  the  profession 
under  Dr.  H.  J.  Smith,  at  Sedgwickville,  in  his  native  county. 
After  reading  the  necessary  length  of  time  he  entered  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  College,  and  graduated  in  1883,  Having  a 
desire  to  become  an  expert  surgeon  he  took  special  instruction 
under  such  able  surgeons  as  Dr.  J.  J.  McDowell  and  Dr.  John  T. 
Hodgen,  and  began  his  professional  career  at  Mayfield,  Mo.  At 
the  end  of  a year  there  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  to  take  the  chair 
of  material  medica,  therapeutics  and  the  diseases  of  children  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  & Surgeons.  At  that  time  many 
patients  came  to  St.  Louis  for  treatment,  who  could  not  find 
suitable  accommodations.  Doctor  Mayfield  therefore  determined 
to  make  an  effort  to  provide  a sanitarium  where  these  patients 
could  be  properly  taken  care  of  during  treatment.  At  first  he 
took  some  of  them  to  his  private  residence/especially  those  who 
were  not  in  financial  circumstances  to  pay  high  rates  for  accom- 
modations elsewhere,  and  he  has  treated  many  who  were  unable 
to  pay  him  any  fee  but  a lasting  gratitude.  His  next  move  was 
to  found  the  Missouri  Baptist  sanitarium,  which  was  opened  in 
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1884,  and  soon  took  high  rank  among  the  institutions  of  its  kind, 
being  well  equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances  and  owning 
property  valued  at  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
He  continued  at  the  head  of  this  institution  until  the  spring  of 
1896,  when  he  retired  and  built  up  a private  hospital  of  his  own, 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  Mayfield  Sanitarium.  This  institu- 
tion has  been  under  his  sole  management  ever  since  he  threw 
it  open  to  the  public.  It  has  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  his 
high,  ethical  ideas,  and  has  successfully  treated  a large  number 
of  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Doctor  Mayfield  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  surgeons  in  St.  Louis,  some  of  his 
operations  in  gynecological  and  abdominal  surgery  receiving  high 
encomiums  from  the  profession.  He  is  the  originator  of  an  oper- 
ation for  laceration  of  the  perinaeum,  which  eminent  surgeons 
pronounce  ideal.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical 
association  and  takes  a keen  interest  in  its  work  and  advancement. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Tri-State 
Medical  societies,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Illinois  Med- 
ical society.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  society  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  he  read  a paper  on  tuberculosis  that  was  favorably 
received  by  the  society,  and  also  favorably  commented  on  by 
many  eminent  physicians.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee, composed  of  one  member  from  each  State — Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri — that  decided  upon  St.  Louis  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
society  to  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  at  Berlin,  and 
is  the  author  of  a work  on  “The  Army  of  Invasion,”  dealing  with 
all  diseases  due  to  tubercle  bacilli.  The  work  is  copiously  illus- 
trated with  cuts  and  half  tones,  made  from  Doctor  Mayfield’s 
personal  experience  by  the  aid  of  the  X-rays.  While  engaged 
in  teaching,  in  the  early  days  of  his  manhood,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  religious  work,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  a devout 
Christian.  He  has  carried  his  Christianity  into  his  professional 
life,  and  his  prayers  on  behalf  of  his  patients  have  been  as  much 
of  a sincerity  with  him  as  his  administration  of  medicines.  In 
many  ways  he  has  exerted  a Christian  influence  over  those  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  and  his  whole  life  has  been  that 
of  an  exemplary  follower  of  the  Master.  In  his  Christian  work 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mayfield-Smith  Academy 
.(now,  Will  Mayfield  College,  in  honor  of  the  doctor’s  late  son), 
at  Marble  Hill,  Mo.  This  institution  has  prospered  and  is  now 
one  of  the  well-known  educational  establishments  of  Missouri. 
Doctor  Mayfield  originated  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in 
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the  establishment,  near  Deming,  N.  M.,  of  the  “National  Fraternal 
Sanitarium  for  Consumptives,”  a sanitarium  where  all  those 
afflicted  with  this  dread  disease  may  find  accommodations,  no 
matter  what  their  purse,  as  the  association  controlling  it  is  entirely 
benevolent  in  its  object,  and  numbers  among  its  officers,  board  of 
managers,  and  charter  members  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  In  1874  Doctor  Mayfield  was  wedded  to  Miss 
Ellen  C.  Sitzes  of  Marquand,  Mo.,  a daughter  of  John  F.  and 
Ellen  (Whitener)  Sitzes.  Her  father  was  a prominent  business 
man  and  financier,  and  Mrs.  Mayfield  has  inherited  from  him  the 
commercial  instinct,  and  is  a woman  of  afifairs.  In  her  husband’s 
professional,  charitable  and  religious  work  she  has  been  his  chief 
counselor  and  adviser,  and  he  has  never  gone  to  her  for  aid  or 
sympathy  in  vain.  When  Doctor  Mayfield  decided  to  build  his 
private  sanitarium  it  was  she  who  planned  the  building,  assisted 
the  architect  with  her  timely  suggestions,  and  took  entire  charge 
of  the  financial  side  of  its  construction.  Through  all  the  years 
of  their  married  life  she  has  been  a helpmate  in  the  truest  sense 
to  her  husband,  co-operating  with  him  in  his  labors,  ministering 
with  kind  words  and  soothing  hand  to  his  patients,  and  in  other 
ways  rendering  herself  indispensable  to  him. 

George  Warren  Brown,  founder 
and  president  of  The  Brown  Shoe 
Company,  was  born  on  a farm  in  New 
York  State,  March  21,  1853,  where  as 
as  a small  boy  he  went  to  the  little  dis- 
trict school  at  Slyborough  Corners,  and 
here  also  his  mother  sent  him  to  Sab- 
bath school  Sunday  afternoons.  His 
father,  David  Brown,  was  a successful 
farmer,  whose  honesty  and  influence 
were  pronounced  in  the  community. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  he  sold  the  Sly- 
borough farm  and  purchased  the  new 
George  w.  brown.  place  located  midway  between  Gran- 
ville and  Middle  Granville,  which  were  only  two  miles  apart. 
Here  George  went  to  the  Middle  Granville  public  school  winters 
and  worked  on  the  farm  summers  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  took  a course  at  Bryant,  Stratton  & Cornell’s 
Business  College  in  Troy.  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  received  his 
diploma  in  November,  1872.  Soon  after  returning  home  he  con- 
tracted a severe  cold,  which  left  his  throat  very  sensitive  to  the 
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cold  winters  of  that  climate,  and  this  fact,  together  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  follow  the  star  of  empire,  caused  him  to  decide  that  he 
would  go  Southwest  the  following  spring.  So,  on  April  7,  1873, 
he  bade  his  father,  mother  and  sisters  good-by  and  took  the  train 
at  Middle  Granville  for  the  Southwest  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
had  no  idea  where  he  would  locate,  or  where  his  lot  would  be  cast, 
but  his  first  objective  point  was  St. 

Louis.  Here  he  was  given  a trial  as 
shipping  clerk  in  the  house  of  which 
his  brother  was  a partner,  and  here  his 
energy  and  application  were  such  that 
within  nine  months  the  senior  partner 
of  the  concern  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  try  his  hand  as  a traveling  sales- 
man. The  suggestion  was  appreciated, 
and,  March  17,  1874,  though  not  yet 
twenty-one  years  old,  his  career  as  a 
salesman  started.  This  was  the  year 
following  the  panic  of  1873.  The  con- 
ditions then  were  most  discouraging 
for  the  boy,  as  his  house  had  as  yet  no  trade  in  the  territory 
assigned  to  him,  but  he  did  not  give  up,  and  success  was  soon  in 
sight.  After  traveling  for  his  house  a little  more  than  four  and 
one-half  years  he  became  a leading  salesman  in  the  territory 
occupied  by  him,  and  he  had  saved  out  of  his  earnings  something 
over  seven  thousand  dollars.  During  the  last  year  of  this  period 
he  had  become  greatly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  manufacturing 
shoes  in  St.  Louis,  and  endeavored  to  induce  his  house  to  start 
a small  factory,  but  they  did  not  grasp  the  importance  of  such  an 
undertaking  at  that  time.  However,  he  had  this  shoe-making 
idea  so  strongly  implanted  in  his  mind  that  he  could  not  give  it 
up,  but  preferred  rather  to  give  up  his  good-paying  position  with 
early  partnership  interest  in  sight,  to  establish  a shoe  factory  in 
St.  Louis  in  the  face  of  the  most  earnest  protest  and  advice  of  his 
employers.  They  reminded  him  that  shoe  manufacturing  at  that 
time  in  St.  Louis  was  a small  business,  and  that  every  one  of  sev- 
eral concerns  that  had  thus  far  undertaken  it  had  failed ; there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  other  conclusion  but  that  his  venture  would 
go  the  way  of  all  others.  Young  Brown  replied  to  this  discour- 
aging argument  and  outlook  that  if  he  failed  he  was  young 
enough  to  start  over  again,  and  that  he  was  willing,  if  necessary, 
to  sacrifice  himself  on  the  altar  of  shoe  manufacturing  in  St. 
Louis,  and  so  in  November*  1878,  he  interested  with  himself  A.  L. 
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Bryan  and  J.  B.  Desnoyers  and  organ- 
ized the  firm  of  Bryan,  Brown  & Com- 
pany, with  a capital  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  he  furnished  seven 
thousand  dollars.  They  were  successful 
from  the  first,  and  in  1881  the  business 
was  incorporated  as  the  Bryan,  Brown 
Shoe  Company.  In  1885  the  name  was 
changed  to  Brown,  Desnoyers  Shoe 
Company,  and,  in  1893,  was  again 
changed  to  The  Brown  Shoe  Company. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  founder  of  the 
business,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  corporation  since  its  organization. 

Under  his  leadership  it  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  shoe  concerns  in 
the  world,  with  seventy-five  salesmen  selling  its  goods  over  nearly 
the  whole  United  States,  and  its  ‘business  growing  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  one  million  dollars  per  year.  While  the  success  of 
Mr.  Brown  in  the. shoe  world  speaks  for  itself,  yet  his  personality 
goes  beyond  The  Brown  Shoe  Company  to  a conspicuous  degree, 
and  as  the  following  facts  clearly  indicate : He  has  always  used 
a ready  hand  in  working  to  build  up  the  St.  Louis  shoe  market. 
About  1883  he  personally  interested  the  New  York  Shoe  & 
Leather  Reporter  in  securing  a correspondent  at  St.  Louis  to 
make  the  first  regular  weekly  report  of  the  St.  Louis  shoe  market. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufacturers 
& Jobbers  association,  which  has  for  many  years  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  developing  the  shoe  interests  of  this  city.  He  has 
always  been  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  is  now  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  its  Business  Men’s  League,  and  a director  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  Company.  He  is  also  a factor  in  the 
financial  interests  of  St.  Louis,  being  at  the  present  time  a director 
in  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  and  Third  National  Bank. 
His  personality  stands  out  in  a most  prominent  way  for  the  char- 
acter-building of  young  men,  and  his  interest  in  them  caused 
him,  a number  of  years  ago,  to  become  interested  in  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  this  city,  and  of  which  he  is  now 
president.  No  sketch  of  Mr.  Brown’s  life  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  his  stalwart  moral  convictions.  He  is 
one  who,  while  genuinely  devout,  never  obtrudes  his  Christian 
profession,  nor  apologizes  for  it.  He  holds  firmly  with  other 
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leaders  of  commerce  that  no  better  ideals  for  a business  man  can 
be  found  than  those  of  the  prophet,  “Deal  justly,  love  mercy  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God.”  While  a leader  in  the  highest 
councils  and  in  all  great  enterprises  of  his  own  church,  he  is  in 
constant  alliance  and  in  generous  touch  with  all  other  religious 
denominations  and  philanthropic  organizations.  Mr.  Brown’s 
radiant  and  inspiring  personality  quickens  every  circle  into  which 
he  enters.  He  is  an  optimist  through  and  through,  and  stead- 
fastly believes  that  wider  fields  of  opportunity  are  opening  in  this 
world  every  day  for  human  development  and  for  business  growth, 
and  that  strenuous  as  our  modern  life  has  become,  it  offers  still 
more  promising  careers  than  ever  for  young  men  of  character, 
ability  and  industry. 

Osgood  H.  Peckham,  president  of 
the  National  Candy  Company,  and  a 
well  known  figure  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
business  circles,  is  a native  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated.  In  1873  he  came  to  St. 

Louis  and  engaged  in  the  candy  busi- 
ness, under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
O.  H.  Peckham  Company.  The  busi- 
ness thus  founded  was  carried  on  un- 
der various  firm  names  until  it  was 
merged  into  the  National  Candy  Com- 
pany, October  15,  1892.  This  larger 
company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  business  concerns 
in  the  United  States,  having  the  control  of  candy  and  confection- 
ery manufacturing  plants  in  nearly  all  the  large  western  cities  of 
the  country.  Of  these  factories,  that  of  the  original  O.  H.  Peck- 
ham  Candy  Manufacturing  Company,  at  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  appointed ; and  a tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Peck- 
ham,  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Company,  by  electing  him 
to  the  presidency,  an  office  he  has  held  ever  since  the  National 
Company  was  organized.  Further  recommendation  of  his  busi- 
ness ability  and  qualifications  is  unnecessary.  In  the  larger  vol- 
ume of  business,  brought  about  by  the  consolidation  of  interests, 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  executive  of  rare  skill  and  judg- 
ment, which  has  resulted  in  his  retention  in  that  important  posi- 
tion. Besides  his  interests  in  the  candy  companv  Mr.  Peckham 
is  a director  in  the  Merchants-Laclede  National  Bank,  one  of  the 
leading  financial  institutions  of  St.  Louis. 
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Shelby  C.  Brown,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  a successful  and  prosper- 
ous attorney-at-law,  was  born  near  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  on  a 
farm,  March,  1855,  and  there  grew  to  manhood’s  estate.  His 
primary  education  was  obtained  in  the  country  schools  and  then 
he  attended  the  McKindree  College  in  St.  Clair  county,  111.,  where 
he  was  graduated  from  the  literary  department  in  1880  and  two 
years  later  received  his  degree  from  the  law  department.  He 
initiated  his  business  career  at  Chicago  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  Wilbur  Mercantile  Agency  until  1884,  when  he  came  to 
Chanute,  Kan.,  and  since  has  practiced  his  profession  in  that  city 
with  unvarying  success  and  now  enjoys  a high  standing  at  the 
bar.  Mr.  Brown  has  served  a number  of  terms  as  city  attorney 
of  Chanute,  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Neosho  county  in 
1894,  and  his  entire  career  as  an  attorney  has  been  one  of  honor 
and  respectability.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  ardent  and  active  Republi- 
can, has  attended  many  State  conventions  of  his  party  and  now 
is  a member  of  the  Neosho  county  Republican  central  committee. 
He  is  affiliated  with  a number  of  prominent  fraternal  orders  and 
holds  membership  in  the  Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 

Ernest  E.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  a noted  specialist  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1856.  He 
lived  there  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  receiving  his  elementary 
education  there.  His  parents  then  moved  to  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
where  he  finished  his  primary  education  and  prepared  for  college. 
After  graduating  from  the  high  school,  Mr.  Hamilton  taught  for 
a year,  when  he  decided  that  there  was  a larger  field  for  labor  in 
the  service  of  humanity  in  the  medical  profession  than  in  that  of 
teacher.  So  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  leaving  it  in  1880  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Doctor  Hamilton  began  his  practice  in  Solomon, 
Kan.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  then  went  to  Garnett,  Kan., 
where  he  was  a successful  practitioner  for  three  years.  Doctor 
Hamilton  realized  the  need  of  fewer  general  physicians,  and  more 
specialists,  and  acting  under  this  conviction  he  went  to  New  York 
city  for  a post  graduate  course  fitting  him  for  his  chosen  line  of 
work.  Late  in  1886  he  came  to  Wichita,  and  after  a few  years’ 
practice,  took  another  graduate  course  in  Chicago,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  very  successful  in  his  chosen  life  work.  There 
are  few  professions  so  full  of  possibilities  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  as  is  that  of  medicine,  and  in  every  age  we  find 
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men  unselfish  enough  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause.  Doctor 
Hamilton  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical  association,  the 
Kansas  State  Medical  society,  the  South  Kansas  District  Medical 
society,  the  Wichita  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Oklahoma 
Medical  society.  He  is  a Thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and  in 
religion  affiliates  with  the  First  Presbyterian  church. 

Benjamin  F.  McLean,  mayor  of 
Wichita,  and  an  extensive  lumber 
dealer,  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  July  6,  1858.  He 
spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  there, 
receiving  a very  limited  education,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  opened  a 
small  saddlery  in  Carleton  county,  New 
Brunswick,  which  he  conducted  with 
much  success  for  three  years.  Being 
determined  to  get  an  education,  Mr. 

McLean  sold  his  interests  and  attended 
school  for  eighteen  months,  studying 
hard,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  pass- 
ing a creditable  examination.  He  found  himself  financially 
unable  to  continue  his’  studies,  and  yet  felt  himself  incapable  of 
doing  the  work  he  would  like  to  do  in  order  to  earn  the  money, 
so  he  borrowed  sufficient  to  go  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
go  through  the  Business  College,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow 
again  in  order  to  come  to  Wichita.  For  six  weeks  Mr.  McLean 
tried  in  vain  for  work,  to  find  it  at  last  in  the  capacity  of  a clerk 
in  S.  D.  Palette’s  lumber  yard.  For  one  half  year  his  only  com- 
pensation was  his  board,  but  a short  time  later  Mr.  Palette  became 
an  invalid  and  Mr.  McLean  became  the  sole  manager  of  the 
business,  continuing  in  that  position  for  six  years.  The  lumber 
yard  was  then  sold  to  the  Chicago  Lumber  Company,  Mr. 
McLean  being  retained  as  manager  for  three  years,  with  a salary 
and  a working  interest.  During  this  time  Mr.  McLean  had  been 
very  successful,  and  had  laid  aside  a good  sum,  but  in  the  Wichita 
boom,  he  lost  all  he  had,  and  on  facing  the  realities  found  him- 
self nine  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  With  the  old  spirit  of  deter- 
mination still  strong  within  him,  Mr.  McLean  set  about  to  repair 
his  lost  fortunes,  and  did  it  most  admirably.  In  1895  he  bought 
the  lumber  yard  in  which  he  had  first  worked  for  his  board,  and 
has  conducted  it  most  successfully  ever  since.  Beside  clearing 
himself  entirely  of  debt,  he  owns  lumber  yards  at  Peck,  Clear 
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Water  and  Cheney,  Kan.,  and  is  doing  a thriving  business.  He 
is  a director  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  and  vice  president  of 
the  Throckmorton  Lumber  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Wichita.  Mr.  McLean  is  prominent  in  politics,  local  and 
national,  and  believes  that  it  is  every  citizen’s  duty  to  serve  his 
city  or  country  in  the  capacity  best  suited  to  him.  He  served  on 
the  Wichita  council  for  six  years,  and  in- 1901  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  re-elected  in  1903.  He 
was  a delegate  to  the  Kansas  State  convention  in  1902,  and  was 
chairman  of  his  delegation.  Mr.  McLean  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  a Knight  Templar,  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  the  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men,  the  Fraternal 
Aid,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  In  religious  belief 
he  affiliates  with  the  Methodists. 

Rev.  J.  Henry  Tihen,  priest  of  the 
Pro-Cathedral  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  was 
born  in  Franklin  county,  Ind.,  July  14, 
1861.  When  he  was  four  years  old, 
his  parents  moved  to  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was 
reared,  and  received  his  preparatory 
education.  He  then  entered  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Benedict,  at  Atchison,  Kan., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882. 
Mr.  Tihen  then  enrolled  at  the  St. 
Francis  Seminary  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
for  the  study  of  theology,  philosophy, 
and  the  other  branches  necessary  for 
his  calling,  completing  the  course  in  1886.  He  was  first  sent  to 
St.  John’s  church  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  worked  three  years  as 
assistant  pastor,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  city  jail.  In  1889  Rev. 
Tihen  came  to  his  present  charge.  In  1899  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Wichita. 

William  S.  Heusner,  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  a prominent  factor  in  edu- 
cational work  in  the  Sunflower  State,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  1870,  and  was  there  educated  in  the  elementary  branches. 
Later  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  in  the  public  schools  and  in  1889  was  grad- 
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uated  from  the  high  school  with  a splendid  standing  in  his 
class.  Then  he  matriculated  at  the  Wesleyan  University  of 
Delaware,  O.,  and  there  continued  to  prosecute  his  literary  work 
with  such  zeal  and  ability  that  he  was  graduated  in  1893  with 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  two  years  later  he  received  his 
Master’s  degree.  Immediately  on  graduation  Professor  Heusner 
returned  to  Clay  Center  and  there  initiated  his  professional 
career  as  principal  of  schools,  which  position  he  ably  filled  for 
four  years  and  then  for  two  years  occupied  the  higher  station  of 
superintendent.  In  1900  he  came  to  Junction  City  as  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  and  under  his  careful  direction  these 
institutions  have  taken  high  rank  and  are  now  among  the  best 
schools  of  the  State  both  from  the  standpoints  of  efficiency  and 
curriculum.  Professor  Heusner  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
his  profession,  excluding  politics  and  other  diverting  influences, 
and  his  success  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  when  we  consider  the 
ability  and  energy  which  he  has  applied  to  his  calling.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  Greek  letter  fraternity,  the  Meth- 
odist church,  and  his  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republi- 
cans. 


Hugh  P.  Farrelly,  of  Chanute, 

Kan.,  a successful  lawyer  and  a promi- 
nent figure  in  Kansas  politics,  was  born 
in  Greene  county,  111.,  September  2, 

1858,  and  there  remained  until  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  when  he  came  to  his  present 
home.  He  received  a good  education 
in  his  native  State  attending  the  graded 
and  high  schools  and  on  completing 
liis  literary  training  spent  five  years  in 
teaching  in  Greene  county.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  editing  the 
Gazette,  a weekly  paper  published  at 
Carrollton,  111.,  and  for  four  years  was 
so  engaged.  During  the  last  year  of  his  newspaper  work  he  was 
also  practicing  law  at  Carrollton  and  there  continued  until  1887, 
when,  as  previously  stated,  he  came  to  Chanute  and  since  has 
•occupied  a splendid  place  at  the  bar.  In  1896  he  purchased  the 
Blade , a weekly  paper  published  in  Chanute  and  devoted  to  the 
Democratic  party,  but  disposed  of  this  journal  the  same  year. 
He  again  purchased  a controlling  interest  in  the  Blade  in  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  and  now  is  directing  its  editorial  policy.  Mr.  Farrelly 
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has  occupied  a number  of  important  offices  in  connection  with 
his  profession,  serving  as  county  attorney  in  1891-2-3-4,  and 
also  as  city  attorney  during  1891-2  and  again  in  1899.  He  was 
elected  State  senator  in  1896  and  served  the  special  term  of  1898 
and  the  regular  sessions  of  1897  and  1899,  in  both  of  which 
assemblies  he  took  a leading  part  and  demonstrated  that  he  was 
possessed  of  abilities  that  well  qualified  him  for  legislative 
duties.  Mr.  Farrelly  is  an  unusually  shrewd  and  successful 
politician,  his  judgment  seldom  being  at  (fault  either  as  to 
men  or  measures.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic central  committee  in  1902,  since  which  time  he  has  filled 
that  position  in  a manner  that  reflects  credit  on  himself  and  is 
of  advantage  to  his  party.  Mr.  Farrelly  is  a Knight  Templar 
Mason,  Shriner,  and  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Elks  and  many  other  orders  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  figures 
of  the  Sunflower  State. 

Benjamin  F.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  of  Clay  Centre,  Kan.,  a highly 
successful  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Pella,  la., 
August  3,  1857,  and  there  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  literary 
branches,  completing  his  academical  training  at  the  Iowa  Central 
University  of  that  city.  Just  prior  to  attaining  his  majority 
young  Morgan  learned  telegraphy  and  in  1877  went  t0  Kansas, 
where  he  worked  as  an  operator  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
for  about  one  year.  Then  he  entered  the  United  States  land 
office  at  Wakeeny,  Kan.,  in  the  capacity  of  a clerk  and  filled  that 
position  for  a year,  when  he  began  the  general  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Wakeeny  and  for  three  years  successfully  conducted  same. 
While  engaged  in  the  latter  pursuit  Doctor  Morgan  was  devoting 
his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  other  medical  subjects 
and  then  attended  the  Iowa  College  of  Physicians,  which  is  the 
medical  department  of  Drake  University,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1887.  Since  locating  at  Clay  Centre, 
Doctor  Morgan  has  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  has  achieved  an  enviable  standing 
among  the  prominent  physicians  of  that  part  of  the  State  and 
enjoys  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  is  surgeon  for  the 
Union  Pacific  and  also  the  Louisville,  Kansas  & Western  Rail- 
roads; treasurer  of  the  United  States  pension  examining  board, 
and  was  coroner  of  Riley  county,  Kan.,  from  1888  to  1892  and 
city  health  officer  of  Clay  Centre  for  1901-2.  Doctor  Morgan  is 
the  medical  examiner  for  the  Mutual  Life,  the  Equitable  Life, 
the  New  York  Life,  Northwestern  Life,  and  Illinois  Life,  Insurance 
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Companies,  member  of  the  American  Medical  association,  Kan- 
sas Medical  society,  and  thoroughly  identified  with  his  profes- 
sion in  that  section  of  Kansas.  He  is  the  present  eminent  com- 
mander of  Coronado  commandery,  Knights  Templar. 

Hon.  William  Patrick  Hackney, 
an  eminent  jurist  of  Winfield,  Kan.,  of 
the  firm  of  Hackney  & Lafferty,  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Van  Buren  county, 
la.,  in  1842.  When  he  was  eight 
years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Elkhart  Grove,  111.,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  Logan 
county,  and  worked  on  a farm  until  he 
entered  the  army  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany H,  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  infan- 
try. He  was  mustered  out  in  1865 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  in 
a great  number  of  the.  battles  of  the  West,  among  them,  Ft. 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  Altoona  Pass,  Nashville,  Wise’s  Forks,  and 
many  others,  being  twice  wounded  at  Altoona  Pass.  After  the 
war,  Captain  Hackney  returned  to  the  farm  for  a year,  and  then 
read  law  in  an  office  at  Lincoln,  111.,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1867.  He  practiced  there  until  1870,  when  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas, and  has  been  thus  engaged  in  Sumner  and  Cowley  counties 
since,  except  for  six  years  spent  in  Cleveland,  O.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas  from  Sumner  county  in 
3:873— 75,  from  Cowley  county  in  1876,  and  a member  of  the 
senate  in  1881-83,  later  serving  his  city  as  mayor,  after  which  he 
left  public  life.  Mr.  Hackney  was  a delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  convention  in  1884,  held  at  Chicago.  He  has  been 
very  prominent  in  the  development  of  the  city  of  Winfield,  in 
the  material  side,  as  well  as  in  all  movements  of  a public  nature, 
and  even  the  social  life  bears  the  impress  of  his  strong  person- 
ality. He  believed  in  doing  things  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  his  policies  were  broad, 
liberal,  and  unselfish.  His  strong  individuality  made  him  ene- 
mies, but  it  also  brought  him  friends  who  were  staunch  and  true. 
Mr.  Hackney  is  also  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  having  become 
a Knight  Templar,  a Shriner,  and  a thirty-second  degree  Mason; 
and  is  a member  of  the  Court  of  Honor  and  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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Charles  H.  Luling,  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  superintendent  of  insurance  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  September  15,  1855,  and  two 
years  later  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Fond  du  Lac,  attend- 
ing the  common  schools  and  graduat- 
ing from  Gillette's  Business  College  of 
that  city.  In  1876  he  removed  to 
Quincy,  111.,  and  the  following  year 
was  married  to  Anna  L.  Kile  of  that 
city.  He  removed  to  Wichita,  Kan., 
in  1879  and  has  since  made  that  city 
his  home.  In  1888  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  district  court  at 
Wichita  and  held  this  position  for  one  term.  He  then  secured 
the  district  agency  of  the  New-  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  was  engaged  in  this  vocation  until  he  was  elected  to  his 
present  office  in  November,  1902.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has 
served  as  a member  of  the  city  council  of  Wichita  and  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  World’s  Fair  Commission.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  * the  Encampment,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  the  Elks,  the  O.  D.  H.  S.,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  of  which  he  is  senior  major  of  Uniform  Rank  on  the 
general’s  staff.  He  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Mr. 
Luling  is  a popular  and  able  official  and  he  commands  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  meets. 

John  Ernest  Putnam,  resident 
manager  and  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Putnam  Investment  Com- 
pany, at  Salina,  Kan.,  was  born  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  November  19, 

1870.  When  he  was  seven  years  of 
age  his  parents  moved  to  a farm  in 
Ellsworth  county,  Kan.,  where  Mr. 

Putnam  lived  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  coun- 
try schools,  but  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  farmer  lads,  the  periods  of  atten- 
dance were  very  irregular,  and  the  re- 
sults were  not  the  best.  However  all 
his  life  he  has  been  a wide  reader,  and  Mr.  Putnam  has  made  up 
to  a considerable  degree,  for  the  lack  of  advantages  in  his  early 
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years.  In  1887  he  entered  the  employ  of  Crippen,  Lawrence  & 
Company,  an  investment  firm,  where  he  remained  until  they 
closed  out  during  the  panic  of  1893,  at  that  time  taking  charge 
of  the  Kansas  business  under  the  assignee,  which  position  he 
retained  for  three  years,  until  the  assignee  was  discharged.  In 
1894  the  Crippen-Lawrence  Investment  Company  was  organ- 
ized, of  which  he  was  also  manager  of  the  Kansas  office.  Late 
in  1902  the  Kansas  interests  of  the  latter  company  were  absorbed 
by  the  present  Putnam  Investment  Company,  Mr.  Putnam  retain- 
ing his  position  of  manager.  In  addition  to  the  above  business 
he  is  also  extensively  interested  in  the  breeding  of  Galloway 
cattle,  of  which  he  owns  one  of  the  largest  herds  in  central 
Kansas.  Mr.  Putnam  is  one  of  the  progressive  young  men  of 
the  community,  prominent  in  everything  which  tends  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  of  the  city,  whether  it  is  in  a social, 
civic  or  educational  way.  He  is  a young  man  of  high  ideals, 
straight  forward  and  frank  in  his  relations  to  men,  and  influential 
in  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  He  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason  and  a Shriner.  In  religious  belief  Mr.  Putnam 
affiliates  with  the  Episcopalian  church. 

Jeremiah  B.  Remington,  of  Osawatomie,  Kan.,  a successful 
and  prosperous  lumberman,  and  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  Sunflower  State,  was  born  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  November  23,  1838,  and  there  passed  his  youth  and  early 
manhood.  In  June,  1861,  lie  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army 
as  a private  in  Company  D,  Ninth  New  York  volunteer  regiment 
of  infantry  and  served  with  that  command  until  June,  1866,  hav- 
ing been  promoted  to  a lieutenancy  in  1861,  a captaincy  in  1863, 
and  given  his  majority-  in  1865.  Major  Remington  saw  distin- 
guished service,  being  with  Burnside  in  North  Carolina  and  then 
with  McClellan  at  Antietam,  South  Mountain  and  Fredericks- 
burg, and  later  was  at  Suffolk,  Fort  Gregg  and  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Sumter.  He  also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks, 
Second  Cold  Harbor,  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
severely  injured  and  compelled  to  abandon  active  campaigning 
for  a number  of  months  and  after  his  recovery  went  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
after  the  occupation  of  Richmond,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
staff  of  Gen.  H.  H.  Terry  and  continued  to  do  staff  duty  until 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  After  the  war  Major  Remington 
returned  to  his  home  at  Rochester  and  shortly  afterward  went 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  engaged 
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in  running  a saw  mill  on  the  upper  river.  In  1869  he  came  to 
Osawatomie,  Kan.,  and  since  has  followed  farming  in  that  pro- 
ductive section.  In  1889  he  also  went  into  the  lumber  business 
and  has  successfully  conducted  this  venture  in  connection  with 
his  agricultural  interest.  Major  Remington  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1891,  again  in  1893,  1895,  1899  and  1901  and  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  members  of  that  impor- 
tant body  and  has-been  honored  with  some  of  the  leading  chair- 
manships within  the  gift  of  the  speaker.  He  is  a member  of 
Post  No.  32  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  has 
served  as  commander,  and  in  1891  was  elected  senior  vice  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Kansas  and  on  the  resignation  of 
the  commander  succeeded  to  that  exalted  position  and  filled  same 
to  the  close  of  the  year.  Major  Remington  was  married  at 
Osawatomie*  Kan.,  in  1870,  to  Emma  F.,  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  K. 
Adair,  a Congregational  preacher,  a former  chaplain  in  the  army 
and  a pioneer  of  Miami  county,  and  to  this  union  came  several 
children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living.  He  has  always  been 
a staunch  Republican,  has  attended  many  State  and  congressional 
conventions,  and  served  as  secretary  of  the  Miami  county  Repub- 
lican central  committee. 

De  Ville  J.  Moyer,  M.  D.,  of  Junc- 
tion City,  Kan.,  a prominent  and  suc- 
cessful practitioner  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  was  born  in  Wellsboro,  Penn., 
in  1863,  and  was  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated. The  splendid  school  system  for 
which  the  Keystone  State  is  noted  has 
some  of  its  best  and  most  efficient  insti- 
tutions in  the  city  of  Wellsboro;  and  in 
these  Doctor  Moyer  received  the 
groundwork  of  his  education,  graduat- 
ing in  the  higher  branches  in  1883. 
After  this  event  he  engaged  succes- 
sively in  lumbering,  civil  engineering 
and  teaching  school,  not  without  some  profit.  About  this  time 
the  profession  of  medicine  appealed  to  him  as  the  one  for  which 
his  talents  were  best  suited ; he  therefore  began  the  study  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  1893  with  the  usual  degree.  After  his 
graduation  he  began  practice  in  Ottawa,  111.,  but  soon  moved  to 
Junction  City,  Kan. ; and  here  he  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
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large  and  lucrative  practice  by  skillful  professional  methods  and 
honorable  conduct.  He  has  kept  himself  in  the  front  of  the  car 
of  progress  by  constant  study  of  professional  progress  and  ethics, 
and  has  taken  several  post  graduate  and  special  courses  at  various 
times  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  in  some  of  the  leading 
hospitals  of  England  and  continental  Europe.  Doctor  Moyer  is 
at  present  medical  examiner  for  several  old  line  as  well  as  fra- 
ternal insurance  companies.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masons  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,  and  holds  particularly  high  rank  in  the  former, 
having  become  a Knight  Templar.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Topeka  consistory,  and  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Oliver  Perry  Hamilton,  city  en- 
gineer and  county  surveyor,  of  Salina, 

Kan.,  was  born  at  Ripley,  O.,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1827.  When  he  was  five 
years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Jefferson  county,  Ind.,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  In  1853 
Mr.  Hamilton  went  to  Indianapolis 
where  he  was  deputy  auditor  of  State 
for  two  years,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
grain  business  at  Brookston,  for  a sim- 
ilar length  of  time.  He  then  went  to 
Cook  county,  111.,  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  a year,  which  he  did  not  find  entirely  congenial,  so 
he  went  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  where  he  was  contracting  for  the 
government  in  building  houses  there  and  at  Council  Grove,  on 
the  Kansas  reservation  for  the  Indians,  being  so  occuoied  until 
1862.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  Salina,  a village  con- 
taining only  a few  shanties,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
was  elected  clerk  of  Salina  county,  serving  in  that  capacity 
one  term.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  land 
survey  in  Salina  and  the  neighboring  counties,  and  then  was 
honored  by  the  people  of  the  county,  by  being  elected  probate 
judge,  but  the  duties  of  that  office,  though  always  discharged 
with  the  greatest  faithfulness,  were  not  as  congenial  to  him  as 
the  free  out  door  life  of  a surveyor.  His  mind  seemed  to  take 
a decided  tendency  toward  mechanics  and  engineering,  and  after 
eighteen  months  as  judge,  lie  resigned  to  become  a surveyor 
again.  In  1874  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  deputy  United 
States  mineral  surveyor  of  Colorado,  and  was  so  employed  for 
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several  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Salina  he  was  employed  in 
the  land  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  land  exam- 
iner, which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  In  1880  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  one  of  a company  to  build  a railroad  from  Salina  to 
Ueaven worth,  via  Topeka,  which  project  occupied  him  five  years, 
and  in  the  meantime,  in  1881,  he  was  elected  county  surveyor, 
receiving  every  vote  but  one  in  the  county,  which  position  he 
has  held  for  the  last  twenty-three  years.  In  recognition  of  his 
mechanical  abilities  Mr.  Hamilton  was  made  city  engineer  of 
Salina  in  1898,  and  in  that  capacity  has  made  many  improve- 
ments which  add  both  to  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the  citi- 
zens. In  early  life  he  was  a Jackson  Democrat,  but  in  1856 
supported  the  policy  of  Fremont.  In  religion  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
a Methodist,  and  served  on  the  official  board  of  the  church  for 
many  years. 


Herbert  P.  Wright,  of  H.  P. 
Wright  & Company,  dealers  in  invest- 
ments and  securities,  is  a native  of 
Illinois,  and  was  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated. He  entered  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1887  was  duly  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  two  years  later  took  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 
He  came  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  for 
a year  was  employed  in  the  Kansas 
City  Safe  Deposit  and  Savings  Bank, 
succeeding  which  he  engaged  in  hand- 
ling investments  and  securities,  in 
which  occupation  he  has  since  been  engaged.  He  handles  invest- 
ment bonds  and  stocks,  and  conducts  the  most  extensive  concern 
of  the  kind  in  the  Southwest.  He  is  prominently  connected  with 
the  business  and  social  life  of  this  city.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Sons  O'f  the  Revolution,  Sigma  Chi  Alumni  society,  a trustee  of 
the  Grand  Fraternity  of  Sigma  Chi,  member  of  the  Commercial, 
Elm  Ridge,  Kansas  City,  Evanston  Golf,  Lake  View  Hunting 
and  Fishing  and  Miltona  Angling  and  Forester’s  Shooting 
clubs.  He  has  a summer  cottage  at  Lake  Miltona;  Minnesota. 
For  a number  of  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Chicago  board  of 
trade.  He  is  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  right 
of  the  service  of  five  different  ancestors,  on  both  paternal  and 
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maternal  sides.  His  birth  occurred  in  Stockton,  Jo  Daviess 
county,  111.,  June  24,  1865. 

E.  S.  Moser,  of  the  firm  of  Niles  & 

Moser,  jobbers  of  cigars  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
entire  West,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  was  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated. x\t  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
he  came  to  St.  Joseoh,  Mo.,  and  ac- 
cepted a position  as  traveling  salesman 
with  Chase  & Son,  and  continued  thus 
employed  for  tire  period  of  nine  years, 
in  the  meantime  laying  aside  a consid- 
erable sum  from  his  wages.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  he  engaged  with  the 
Best  & Russell  Company,  of  Chicago, 
and  continued  the  same  occupation  with  them  for  six  years,  and 
then,  in  1899,  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  F.  C.  Niles,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Niles  & Moser,  and  their  present  business  at 
Kansas  City  was  founded.  Their  operations  coyer  a wide  extent 
of  country  and  have  assumed  mammoth  proportions.  They  have 
a branch  house  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  combined  business  of 
the  two  concerns  in  1903  amounted  to  a million  and  a quarter 
of  dollars.  Their  operations  the  last  year  were  so  large  that 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  seventeen  traveling  salesmen  on  the 
road.  Mr.  Moser  takes  a commendable  interest  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  Kansas  City.  He  is  a member  of  the  Com- 
mercial club,  the  Kansas  City  club  and  the  Elm  Ridge  club.  He 
is  a Knight  Templar  and  a Shriner  of  the  Masonic  order,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Elk  fraternity. 

Edward  E.  Dorr,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a well  known 
physician,  was  born  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  October  20,  1863  ; son 
of  Joseph  M.  and  Julietta  B.  (Reynolds)  Dorr.  He  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Des  Moines  in  1864;  there  attended  the  public 
schools  and  later  the  University  of  Iowa ; was  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  the  latter  institution  in  1889;  then 
spent  fifteen  months  studying  in  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  being  employed  in  research  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
In  1890  jhe  reurned  to  Des  Moines  ana  since  has  occupied  a 
prominent  position  among  the  physicians  of  Des  Moines.  Doc- 
tor Dorr  was  city  physician  during  1892-93;  county  physician 
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for  1893-94-95 ; member  of  city  council  in  1900-01.  He  is 
examining  physician  for  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen ; member  of  visiting  staff  of  Mercy  and  Methodist 
hospitals ; editor  of  Iowa  Medical  Journal,  which  is  the  only 
paper  of  its  kind  issued  in  the  State,  and  is  the  official  organ  of 
nearly  all  of  the  medical  associations  of  Iowa;  ex-president  of 
the  Des  Moines  Pathological  society.  Besides  his  professional 
interests  he  is  prominently  identified  with  the  business  interests 
of  Des  Moines,  being  president  of  the  Dorr  Cattle  Company  and 
secretary  of  the  Dorr  Investment  Company.  He  was  married 
in  1891  to  Mildred,  daughter  of  Wesley  Redhead,  a prominent 
citizen  and  former  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  she  died 
in  1893.  He  was  again  married  in  1896  and  on  this  occasion  to 
Mary  E.  Newman,  member  of  a prominent  family  and  a grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  John  Newman,  at  one  time  president  of  the 
University  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  They  have  one  son,  Newman. 
Doctor  Dorr  is  very  prominent  .in  Des  Moines  and  is  a skilled 
physician  and  able  business  man. 


Arthur  J.  King,  of  the  King 
Realty  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
was  born,  reared  and  educated  in 
Elyria,  Lorain  county,  O.,  his  birth 
occurring  April  23,  1858.  Upon 

reaching  manhood  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  and  continued  in 
the  same  and  as  traveling  salesman 
until  1886,  when  he  came  to  Kansas 
City  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
loan  business,  meeting  with  much 
success.  In  1890  the  present  firm — 
the  King  Realty  Company — was 
founded,  and  has  done  a large  business 
down  to  the  present  time.  They  make  a specialty  of  acre  prop- 
erty, buying  the  land,  platting  it  into  lots,  improving  the  plats 
with  buildings  and  other  properties,  and  selling  the  same.  They 
have  incidentally  done  a vast  deal  to  build  up  the  suburbs  of 
this  city.  One  of  their  latest  deals  was  to  buy  the  Ackerman 
Garden,  plat  it,  erect  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
houses  of  modern  architecture  ranging  in  price  from  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  eight  thousand  dollars.  They 


have  just  purchased  the  ground  adjoining  this  tract  on  the  east, 
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embracing  six  thousand  feet,  called  Euclid  Grove,  which  is  now 
being  platted  and  prepared  for  market.  On  this  tract  they 
expect  to  build  one  hundred  and  fifty  modern  houses,  many  of 
which  are  now  in  course  of  construction.  They  had  previously 
platted  dozens  of  other  tracts,  all  of  which  were  completed  and 
sold.  Mr.  King  devotes  his  attention  to  the  business  with 
excellent  results.  They  employ  an  average  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  do  the  largest  business  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  Mr.  King 
is  a member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Stella  Cunningham  of  Elyria,  O.,  January  1,  1882.  They 
have  Helen,  just  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  the  city; 
Nina,  just  graduated  from  the  ward  school;  and  son,  Myron,  in 
the  public  schools.  Mr.  King’s  residence  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
Linwood  boulevard,  where  he  has  all  the  appointments  of  an 
-elegant  home. 

George  F.  Winter  arrived  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  at  one  o’clock,  p.  m.,  on 
the  19th  day  of  May,  1879,  where  he 
has  since  lived  continuously.  He  came 
from  Michigan,  and  upon  his  arrival 
found  here  a city  of  about  fifty  thou- 
sand “good  people,”  as  he  himself 
says.  Wyandotte,  now  Kansas  City, 

Kan.,  contained  about  five  thousand 
people,  making  about  fifty-five  thou- 
sand population  for  the  two  places. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  there  were 
few  graded  streets,  few  sidewalks, 
no  pavements,  no  public  buildings, 
only  two  “bob-tailed”  street  car  lines — in  appearance  and 
reality  the  place  was  little  more  than  an  overgrown  cross- 
road’s town.  But  the  location  was  right,  the  surrounding 
country  was  right,  the  men  who  were  already  here  and  who 
came  later  were  right,  and  the  results  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  right.  While  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  yet  won- 
dering and  the  rest  of  the  country  marveling,  this  magnificent 
modern  city  has  risen  before  the  world’s  gaze  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  The  credit  for  this  magnificent  accomplishment  is  due 
to  the  press  and  to  every  institution  and  person  in  a more  or 
less  degree,  within  the  bounds  of  the  city’s  territory,  for  all  have 
striven  for  this  splendid  finality.  Mr.  Winter  is  proud  to  have 
Vile — 25 
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been  one  of  these  men,  and  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  this  great  Western  metropolis. 
He  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  best  interests  since  his. 
arrival,  and  expects  to  continue  so  to  the  end.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  handling  real  estate,  principally  for  his  own 
account  during  the  period  of  twenty-four  years,  consecutively 
from  date  first  above  named. 

Kit  Colyer  was  born  in  Crab  Or- 
chard, Ky.,  but  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Saline  county,  Mo.,  and  in 
1890  came  to  Kansas  City,  and  four 
years  later  engaged  in  the  contracting 
business,  associated  with  his  brother, 
D,  C.  Colyer.  This  firm  has  in  a short 
time  become  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  important  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  West.  They  have  built  three- 
fourths  of  the  macadamized  roads  of 
Jackson  county,  Mo.,  over  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent  in  fact.  They  op- 
erate six  stone  quarries,  each  of  which 
is  provided  with  stone  crushers  and  other  necessary  and  modern 
equipment.  Four  of  these  quarries  are  in  Jackson  county,  one 
near  Coffeesville  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and  one  near 
Booneville  on  the  Junction  City,  Burlington  & Louisiana  Railway. 
They  have  done  and  are  doing  a great  deal  of  ballasting  along 
these  roads.  Their  operations  are  entended  over  a large  section 
of  the  West.  In  connection  with  their  rock  crushing  work,  they 
have  two  hundred  twenty  mule  teams  of  their  own  engaged  in 
grading  the  railroads  and  in  completing  country  contracts.  They 
own  one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land  in  Jackson 
county,  Mo.,  which  they  farm  (or  cultivate)  themselves.  They 
deal  extensively  in  cattle  and  mules,  and  Mr.  Colyer  is  interested 
in  several  town  site  companies,  also  has  valuable  mining  interests 
in  Mexico.  He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men* of 
the  great  WCst.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and  a life 
member  of  the  Elks.  He  takes  great  interest  in  public  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this  city.  There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  which  their  business  operations  will 
extend.  In  1903  they  ballasted  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad. 
Their  industry,  experience  and  means  bespeak  for  them  a pro- 
pitious future. 
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Frank  Hagerman,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Kansas  City 
bar,  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Mo., 

April  27,  1857.  His  boyhood  was 

spent  in  Keokuk,  la.,  and  there  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  public  schools.  In  early  man- 
hood he  began  reading  law  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  P.  T.  Lomax  of  Keokuk,  and 
in  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1876.  He  came  to  Kansas  City  in 
1887  and  became  associated  in  the 
practice  with  the  firm  of  Pratt, 

McCrary,  Ferry  & Hagerman,  he  being 
the  junior  member  of  this  strong  legal  partnership.  After 
Judge  McCrary’s  death  and  in  1896  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and 
since  that  date  Mr.  Hagerman  has  practiced  alone.  His  success 
at  the  bar  has  been  pronounced,  rapid  and  merited.  In  several 
lines  of  practice,  he  probably  has  not  a superior  in  Kansas  City 
or  the  West.  His  success  has  been  attained  by  conscientious 
labor  and  upright  professional  conduct.  His  professional  reputa- 
tion is  beyond  question.  He  was  married  February  27,  1887,  to 
Ella  Comstock,  of  St.  Louis.  His  brother,  James  Hagerman,  of 
St.  Louis,  is  president  of  the  American  Bar  association. 

John  A.  Holmberg,  State  Auditor 
of  Colorado,  is  an  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  energy  and  persist- 
ence in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life  in 
this  home  of  the  free.  Still  a young 
man  in  years  he  has  reached  an  envia- 
ble position  in  public  life,  and  of  him 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  says: 
"The  greatness,  strength  and  virility  of 
the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  the 
American  born  sons  of  settlers  from 
northern  Europe  who,  emigrating  from 
their  own  country,  made  free  America 
the  home  of  their  adoption,  locating 
generally  on  isothermal  lines,  a fact  that  has  given  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  a Swedish  population  of  exceptional  value.” 
It  is  the  son  of  one  of  these  sturdy  Scandinavian  families  that  re- 
ceived from  the  Republican  convention  the  nomination  for  the 
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important  office  of  state  auditor  of  Colorado.  John  A.  Holmberg 
was  born  in  Des Moines,  la.,  his  parents  having  come  to  the  United 
States  in  1863.  In  his  native  State  he  received  his  early  education 
at  the  public  schools,  graduating  at  the  high  school  when  sixteen 
years  of  age ; he  soon  after  came  to  Colorado,  locating  in  Denver, 
in  which  city  he  secured  a position  in  Hoffer  Bros.’  meat  market, 
in  which  place  he  remained,  thoroughly  learning  the  business.  He 
then  obtained  employment  with  the  Colorado  Packing  Company, 
the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  He 
remained  with  this  company  twelve  years,  taking  every  step  in  the 
practical  department  of  the  business,  which  had  assumed  large 
proportions,  their  slaughtering  capacity  being  some  five  hundred 
animals  daily.  In  1895  he  established  himself  in  the  butcher  busi- 
ness, which  he  successfully  conducted  until  1901,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed meat  inspector  for  the  city  of  Denver  by  Mayor  Wright. 
This  appointment  was  made  because  of  the  practical  knowledge 
and  eminent  fitness  of  Mr.  Holmberg  for  the  position.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  is  considered 
an  expert  in  detecting  diseased  cattle  or  meat  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
His  duties  have  been  faithfully  performed,  and  have  been  of  value 
to  the  citizens  and  to  the  health  department  of  Denver.  It  is  now 
eighteen  years  since  he  joined  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 
and  in  that  time  he  has  gone  through  all  the  chairs  in  the  local  and 
grand  lodges,  and  is  now  the  great  chief  of  records  of  the  order, 
serving  his  second  term ; this  position  entails  a great  amount  of 
detail  work,  as  he  has  the  auditing  of  all  the  accounts  of  all  the 
lodges  in  the  State.  He  is  also  a member  of  Union  lodge,  No.  9, 
Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Nordin  lodge,  No.  61,  of 
Odd  Fellows,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Foresters  and  Eagles,  and 
is  great  keeper  of  records  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  Degree  of 
Pocahontas,  the  woman’s  auxiliary  of  the  Red  Men.  During  his 
business  and  social  life  he  has  made  many  warm  friends  and  stands 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know  him  as  an  honest,  upright 
and  unassuming  citizen,  performing  every  duty  without  fear  or 
favor.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a Republican  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Swedish  Republican  club  of  Denver,  of  which  he 
served  one  year  as  president,  and  of  which  he  has  been  secretary 
for  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Holmberg  has  never  been  an  office 
seeker,  and  the  position  which  he  now  holds  came  to  him  unsolic- 
ited. His  character  for  integrity  and  honor  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  his  fitness  for  the  position  of  auditor  is  admitted  by 
every  one ; it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  his  hands  the  State  will  never 
suffer  injury. 
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William  Columbus  Ferril,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  curator  of  the 
State  Historical  and  Natural  History  society  of  Colorado,  and 
secretary  of  the  Colorado  Academy  of  Science,  is  the  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Minerva  (Hornsby)  Ferril,  and  was  born 
in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  August  28,  1855.  His  great-great-grandpar- 
ents, Jonathan  Ferril,  and  Margaret  (Baughman)  Ferril,  bothfrom 
Greenbrier  county,  Va.,  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky; Capt.  Jacob  Baughman,  brother  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Ferril, 
was  at  the  head  of  a party  of  home  seekers  in  the  “dark  and  bloody 
ground,”  and  while  in  camp  near  Camp  Orchard,  Ky.,  they  were 
attacked  one  night  by  Shawanese,  a number  being  killed  by  the  In- 
dians, among  them  Capt.  Baughman  and  Jonathan  Ferril;  Mrs. 
Ferril  with  her  two  daughters  and  a son,  John,  made  their  escape. 
John  Ferril  later  married  Miss  Keziah  Cook;  he  served  in  many 
expeditions  against  the  Indians;  in  1808  he  moved  to  Missouri, 
thence  to  upper  Louisiana,  locating  at  Loutre  Island,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  located  in  the  Boone’s  Lick  region,  now  Howard 
county,  Mo. ; here,  in  old  Fort  Cooper,  during  the  War  of 
1812,  they  resided  with  their  five  sons  (Henry,  Jonathan, 
William,  Jacob,  and  Jesse)  and  two  daughters  (Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Perry,  and  Margaret,  Mrs.  James  Millsaps)  ; 
John  Ferril  engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping  expeditions, 
going  far  out  on  the  plains.  His  son,  Rev.  William  Ferril, 
a Methodist  minister,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Ruth  (Cook)  Clemens,  pioneers  from  Kentucky,  in  Saline 
county,  Mo. ; they  located  in  Independence,  Jackson  county,  about 
1821,  where  he  preached  to  the  Indians,  hunters,  trappers  and 
frontiersmen.  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  Ferril,  their  son,  married 
Minerva,  daughter  of  Brinkley  and  Esther  A.  (Falls)  Hornsby, 
in  Johnson  county,  Mo. ; they  were  the  parents  of  William  C.  Fer- 
ril, the  subject  of  this  sketch;  they  moved  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  in 
1854,  where  the  father,  a free-state  Methodist  preacher,  underwent 
many  of  the  hardships  and  braved  many  of  the  dangers  of  the  long 
struggle  with  the  border  ruffians ; he  later  served  as  chaplain  of  the 
Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry.  Brinkley  Hornsby,  son  of  William 
Hornsby,  of  North  Carolina,  married  Esther  A.  Falls,  daughter  of 
James  A.  Falls,  of  North  Carolina,  who  married  a Miss  Ferguson. 
Before  his  removal  to  Missouri,  Brinkley  Hornsby  resided  several 
years  in  Rhea  county,  Tenn.,  where  his  daughter  Esther  was  born ; 
his  son,  Columbus,  represented  Lawrence  in  the  house  in  Topeka, 
when  the  free  state  legislature  was  dispersed  in  1856  by  order 
of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  Curator  Ferril’s  mother  died 
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when  he  was  about  six  years  old,  and  his  father  married  Miss  Cle- 
opatra E.  Lynch  from  Virginia;  she  was  a sister  of  John  T. 
Lynch,  who  represented  Summit  county  in  the  territorial  general 
assembly  of  Colorado,  in  the  third  and  fourth  sessions  in  1864-5, 
and  also  Clear  Creek  county  in  the  eighth  territorial  general  as- 
sembly in  1870;  Mr.  Lynch  also  represented  Summit  county  in 
the  constitutional  convention  held  in  Denver  in  August,  1865,  and 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  University  of  Denver.  Cura- 
tor Ferril  has  received  the  following  degrees:  B.  S.  D.,  North 
Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Ivirksville,  1876;  B.  A.,  Lewis 
College,  Glasgow,  Mo. ; M.  A.,  University  of  Denver,  1900.  He 
was  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Bentonville,  Ark.,  in  1877, 
engaging  at  the  same  time  in  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Bentonville,  and  later  in  Kansas  City.  On  account  of 
poor  health  he  went  to  Colorado  in  January,  1879,  locating  in  Sil- 
ver Cliff,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  journalism  until  1883, 
when  he  moved  to  Denver,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  daily 
press  until  1896,  part  of  the  time  as  city  editor  of  the  Republican, 
News , Times  and  Sun,  corresponding  at  the  same  time  for  a num- 
ber of  eastern  papers,  and  writing  occasional  articles  and  sketches 
for  a press  syndicate  in  New  York.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1889,  he 
published  an  article  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  suggesting  that 
a great  exposition  be  held  in  1903  in  commemoration  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  from  the  French.  In  the  JanuarV-Febru- 
ary  issue  in  1900  of  the  Commonwealth  magazine  of  Denver,  he 
published  an  article  on  “The  New  West  and  the  New  South,”  pre- 
dicting a closer  union  between  the  two  sections,  a prediction  which 
came  true  in  the  recent  national  campaigns.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  newspaper  men  of  Denver  said  of  him : “During  the 
period  of  his  calling  as  a journalist,  Mr.  Ferril  proved  himself  a 
man  of  unusual  genius  and  versatility,  and  was  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  alert  and  industrious  news  men  attached  to  the  Denver  press. 
He  was  capable  of  a prodigious  amount  of  labor  in  that  department 
of  the  daily  newspaper  which  required  speed,  exactness  and  a 
mastery  over  the  faculties  in  the  most  critical  moments.  In  the 
many  syndicate  letters  and  magazine  articles  comprising  his  later 
work  there  is  a peculiar  charm  of  narrative  and  description  which 
has  attracted  wide  attention  to  the  substantial  resources  and  char- 
acteristic social  life  of  the  state.  Mr.  Ferril  is  an  intense  student 
and  has  richly  stored  his  mind  with  universal  history,  while  his 
familiarity  with  Colorado  affairs  from  the  minutest  detail  to  mat- 
ters of  the  weightiest  moment,  eminently  fit  him  as  the  custodian 
of  its  historical  records,  relics  and  museum  of  natural  history, 
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which  have  wonderfully  grown  and  increased  under  his  hands.” 
On  December  12,  1888,  Mr.  Ferril  was  married  in  Rome,  N.  Y., 
to  Miss  Alice  Lawton  MacHarg,  daughter  of  John  Brainerd 
and  Susan  (Noble)  MacHarg;  of  this  marriage  have  been  born 
two  daughters  and  a son,  Lucy  Brainerd  and  Harriet  Peck- 
ham,  and  Thomas  Hornsby  Falls.  Mrs.  Ferril  is  a descendant  of 
the  Spencer,  Brainerd,  Noble,  Lawton,  Peckham,  Rathbun,  and 
other  New  England  families,  many  of  whom  were  prominent  as 
officers  in  the  military,  and  members  of  the  legislatures  of  colonial 
days. 

Whitney  Newton,  state  treasurer  *; 
of  Colorado,  is  one  of  the  Centennial  I 
State’s  best  men,  and  in  giving  a sketch 
of  him  no  better  idea  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  reader  than  that  contained  in  the 
following  article  from  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  of  October  26,  1902 ; 

“There  is  no  better  indication  of  a 
bealthy  action  in  public  affairs  than  a 
participation  in  them  by  the  substantial 
business  element  of  the  community,  and 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  Colorado 
has  such  action  been  of  more  import- 
ance than  in  the  election  of  1902.  Years 
of  fusion  for  the  sake  of  office  has  developed  an  administration  of 
state  affairs  so  lamentably  weak  and  incompetent  that  confusion 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  commonwealth  is  something  that 
wage  earners,  small  property  owners,  business  men  and  enterprise 
generally  can  only  view  with  alarm.  No  resident  of  Colorado 
escapes  from  the  evils  inflicted  by  such  legislation  and  such  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  as  we  have  had  for  the  past  few  years. 
The  people  have  been  long  suffering,  but  the  action  of  the  Republi- 
can State  convention  this  year  has  given  them  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  the  domination  of  a party  that  has  shown  itself 
utterly  unable  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  only  administration  that 
can  benefit  all  the  people  of  the  State  is  one  which  absolute  honesty 
and  integrity  shall  govern  those  who  are  placed  in  positions  to 
make  and  execute  the  laws,  not  alone  for  a favored  class,  but  for 
all  citizens  of  the  State,  rich  or  poor.  Looking  to  this  end,  the 
Republican  party  has  nominated  for  these  places  men  who  are 
above  reproach.  For  the  State  ticket,  men  have  been  selected  who 
have  large  business  interests  of  their  own  and  which  they  have  sue- 
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cessfully  conducted,  men  who  stand  high  in  the  community,  both 
in  business  integrity  and  personal  character.  The  state  treasurer 
being  one  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  of  Colorado,  and  the  Republican  State  convention 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  placing  in  that  office  a man  whose 
business  training  and  personal  character  would  reflect  credit  on 
the  State,  unanimously  nominated  Mr.  Whitney  Newton  of 
Pueblo,  for  that  position.  The  candidate  for  this  honor  was  born 
in  Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Denver  in 
1871.  Here  he  attended  the  public  schools,  graduating  from  the 
East  Denver  High  School.  After  leaving  the  Denver  High  School, 
Mr.  Newton  entered  Cornell  University,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1879  with  class  honors  and  a reputation  for  ability 
of  high  order.  Returning  to  Colorado,  he  was  employed  in 
the  City  National  Bank  of  Denver,  and  the  Bank  of  Brecken- 
ridge.  After  a year  and  a half  of  banking  experience  he  moved 
to  Pueblo  and  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  the  Newton 
Lumber  Co.,  of  which  company  he  is  now  president.  This  firm  was 
established  in  1872,  but  soon  began  to  spread  its  business,  opening 
yards  at  Colorado  Springs  and  other  points  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Newton  is  connected  with  the  Sayre-Newton  Lumber  Co.  of  Den- 
ver, which  was  formed  in  1889,  and  is  also  interested  in  the  large 
saw  mills  at  Pagosa,  and  other  enterprises  that  contribute  to  the 
material  development  of  our  State.  He  is  a large  employer  of 
labor,  but  by  his  courteous  treatment  and  fair  dealing  has  ever  had 
the  good  will  of  his  employes.  His  affable  and  pleasant  manner 
is  a sure  passport  to  good  comradeship  and  his  popularity  is  attest- 
ed by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  a Knight  Templar  and  a member 
of  the  Shrine.  He  has  never  been  a politician,  having  devoted  his 
time  to  business,  but  has  always  been  a sterling  Republican,  be- 
lieving in  the  principles  of  that  party,  and  knowing  that  the  same 
policy  in  State  and  national  affairs  will  make  of  Colorado  the  safest 
and  best  place  in  which  to  invest  money,  time  or  labor.  He  has  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  thoroughly  at  heart  and  will  give  to  the 
treasury  department  an  able,  conscientious  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration that  cannot  fail  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  himself  and  his 
party.  It  is  the  nomination  of  such  men  to  public  office  that  has 
given  Republicans  throughout  the  State  the  belief  that  when  the 
votes  are  counted  in  November  the  majority  will  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  candidates  who  are  the  representatives 
of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  once  more  have  a strictly 
business  administration  conducted  by  upright  and  intelligent  men 
free  from  political  chicanery.” 
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Brig.  Gen.  Sherman  M.  Bell.  Dur- 
ing- the  troublous  times  which  have  last- 
ed nearly  a year  in  Colorado,  but  have 
now,  happily,  been  abated,  it  is  hoped 
permanently,  one  figure  towered  above 
the  discord,  strode  boldly  into  the  strife, 
met  anarchy  more  than  half  way  and 
compelled  it  to  meet  him,  fight  and 
be  quelled,  or  chased  away  in  arrant 
fear.  It  was  Brig.  Gen.  Sherman  M. 

Bell,  adjutant  general  of  the  Colorado 
National  Guard,  who,  with  patience 
that  was  marvelous  in  a man  of  his 
high  mettle,  with  judgment  rare  in  one  Copyright,  1904,  by  j.  c.  Strauss, 
just  past  thirty  and  with  courage  which  no  soldier  of  any  age  has 
excelled,  stamped  out  the  nest  of  vipers  that  had  fastened  deadly 
fangs  on  the  richest  mining  community  in  the  world,  drove  the 
assassins  from  the  State,  preserved  the  lives  and  property  of  hon- 
est citizens  and  restored  law  and  order  to  a section  of  the  State 
which,  for  years,  had  writhed  beneath  the  oppression  of  ground- 
less malice  and  envious  ignorance,  till  it  was  hazardous  to  utter 
a word  of  remonstrance  and  dangerous  even  to  hint  at  retributive 
justice.  The  fame  of  General  Bell  has  gone  all  over  the  world. 
He  is  known  as  the  most  successful  opposer  of  strikes  that  this  or 
any  other  country  has  ever  produced.  But  as  to  his  personal  char- 
acteristics, not  enough  is  known.  Resting  firmly  on  the  square 
shoulders  that  belong  to  the  ruggedlv  strong,  but  trim  and  sol- 
dierly figure  of  General  Bell,  is  a well  shaped  head  that  carries  a 
beardless  face,  almost  boyish  in  its  expression,  and  yet,  command- 
ing in  every  feature,  from  the  square,  firm  chin,  the  straight  line 
of  the  lips  and  the  strong,  Grecian  nose,  clear  up  to  the  high  fore- 
head that  overtops  it  all.  This  is  the  man  who  took  the  initiative 
in  the  strong  work  that  has  been  done  to  clear  Colorado  of  the 
human  parasites  that  have  drawn  the  life  blood  from  its  dearest 
interests  and  given  to  one  of  the  greatest  States  of  the  Union  the 
set-back  that  has  cost  it  millions  of  money.  The  Colorado  State 
militia,  which  was  a mere  handful,  of  three  hundred  or  more  will- 
ing but  untrained  troopers,  when  General  Bell  took  control,  is  now 
an  army  of  three  thousand  and  is  one  of  the  best  organized, the  best 
drilled  and  the  most  loyal  and  able  bodies  of  military  men  to  be 
found  outside  the  regular  army.  All  this  is  due  to  the  personal 
influence  of  their  chief.  Accustomed  to  discipline,  he  inculcates 
discipline.  And  he  does  more.  He  is  humane,  as  well  as  brave ; 
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kindly  and  at  the  same  time  chivalrous.  Should  one  of  his  men  be 
ill,  no  matter  what  his' station  in  the  Guard,  it  is  General  Bell  who 
is  the  first  to  administer  aid  and  it  is  he  who,  long  past  the  sound- 
ing of  the  bedtime  bugle,  is  found  watching,  comforting  and  serv- 
ing the  least  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  One  of  the  strongest  of 
General  Bell’s  friends  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
president  of  the  United  States.  This  great  statesman  and  patriot 
has  on  a dozen  occasions  paid  high  tribute  to  General  Bell,  whom 
he,  and  all  who  know  him,  regard  as  one  of  the  splendid  types  of 
the  American  soldier. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  Sherman  Bell, 
then  a deputy  United  States  marshal,  enlisted  as  one  of  Roose- 
velt’s Rough  Riders  and  shared  valiantly  in  the  distinguished 
services  of  that  famous  command.  President  Roosevelt  wrote  of 
him : “One  of  the  men  I took  with  me  on  one  of  the  trips  was 
Trooper  Sherman  Bell,  the  former  deputy  marshal  of  Cripple 
Creek.  In  coming  home  with  his  load  through  a blinding  storm, 
he  slipped  and  opened  an  old  rupture.  The  agony  was  very  great 
and  one  of.  his  comrades  took  his  load.  He'  himself,  sometimes 
walking,  sometimes  crawling,  got  back  to  camp,  where  Doctor 
Church  fixed  him  up  with  a spike  bandage,  but  informed  him  that 
he  would  have  to  be  sent  back  to  the  States  when  an  ambulance 
came  along.  The  ambulance  did  not  come  until  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  day  before  we  marched  to  San  Juan.  It  arrived  at 
nightfall  and  as  soon  as  Bell  heard  it  coming,  he  crawled  out  of  the 
hospital  tent  into  the  jungle,  where  he  lay  all  night;  and  the  ambu- 
lance went  ofif  without  him.  The  men  shielding  him  just  as  school 
boys  would  shield  a companion,  carrying  his  gun,  belt  and  bedding 
while  Bell  kept  out  of  sight  until  the  column  started,  then  stag- 
gered along  behind  it.  I.  found  him  the  morning  of  the  San  Juan 
fight.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  die  fighting,  if  die  he  must, 
and  I hadn’t  the  heart  to  send  him  back.  He  did  splendid  service 
that  day,  and  afterward  in  the  trenches,  and  though  the  rupture 
opened  twice  again,  and  on  each  occasion  he  was  within  a hair’s 
breadth  of  death,  he  escaped  and  came  back  with  us  to  the  United 
States.” 

On  his  discharge  from  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  President  Roosevelt  wrote:  “On  the  whole,  I 
think  Trooper  Sherman  M.  Bell  was  the  very  gamest  man  in  a 
regiment  of  game  men.  He  showed  himself  in  every  emergency 
absolutelv  fearless,  absolutely  trustworthy,  and  with  singularly 
good  and  cool  judgment.  I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  him.”  This 
is  the  man  whom  Colorado  honors  with  its  highest  encomiums.  To 
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know  him  is  to  know  a man  whom  others  are  bound  to  know  in  the 
future.  To  know  him  is  to  know  a man  of  sterling  worth ; a man 
who,  by  his  own  exertions  and  enterprise  has  shown  himself  as  far 
above  the  average  as  the  clouds  are  above  the  tree  tops.  Only 
recently,  at  the  charge  upon  the  well  stationed  and  fortified  guard 
of  the  forces  of  the  Union  men  at  Dunville,  General  Bell  was  at  the 
front  and  it  was  only  by  reason  of  his  intrepid  staunchness  and 
unflinching  determination  that  the  rioters  were  dispersed  and  run 
out  of  the  hills,  or  captured  or  made  to  'understand  that,  with  Gen- 
eral Bell  in  the  saddle,  there  was  for  them  no  safety  except  in  sur- 
render. No  wonder  that  President  Roosevelt  should  say  of  such  a 
man,  “I  never  saw  such  resolution  as  Sherman  Bell  displayed.  If  I 
had  a regiment  and  could  have  only  one  man  in  it,  that  man  would 
be  Sherman  Bell.”  In  the  firm  and  fearless  moves  he  made  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  ideas  in  regard  to  quelling  the  lawlessness  that 
disturbed  the  State,  General  Bell  has  not  only  shown  physical 
bravery,  but  moral  courage  of  the  highest  order.  The  labor  ele- 
ment had  such  firm  hold  upon  the  politics  of  certain  portions  of 
the  State  that  many  of  General  Bell’s  acts  were  harshly  criticised 
and  even  those  politically  affiliated  with  him  have  not  hesitated  to 
say  unkind  things  of  his  policy  of  absolute  military  authority,  de- 
portation of  bad  characters  and  the  arrest  and  detention  of  those 
believed  to  be  guilty  of  crimes.  But  General  Bell  has  heeded 
neither  the  gibes  and  threats  of  his  enemies  nor  the  chidings  of 
those  calling  themselves  his  friends.  ”1  am  doing  what  is  right ; I 
know  it.  And  I am  doing  it  in  my  own  way,”  he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion. And  he  said  it  quietly,  but  had  it  been  roared  like  thunder,  it 
could  not  have  meant  more  of  certainty  of  his  position,  and  deter- 
mination to  hold  it.  In  addition  to  the  honors  won  by  General  Bell 
in  theSpanish-American  war  when  he  braved  death  in  many  forms 
with  President  Roosevelt,  as  the  president  himself  has  so  strongly 
said,  and  besides  the  present  prestige  he  enjoys  by  reason  of  his 
great  success  in  driving  anarchy  and  lawlessness  from  the  State  of 
Colorado,  he  has  other  military  laurels,  won  during  the  conclave  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  at  San  Francisco.  On  this  occasion  Gen. 
James  R.  Carnahan,  of  Indianapolis,  commanding  general  of  the 
Uniform  Rank  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  United  States,  was 
so  impressed  with  the  record  and  bearing  of  the  young  soldier  and 
officer  that  he  appointed  him  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff, 
General  Bell  being  the  youngest  man  who  ever  received  that 
fionor.  He  was  also  major  of  the  regiment  and  ranking  officer  in 
command  of  Company  No.  8,  Uniform  Rank,  K.  of  P.,  of  Colo- 
rado, which  won  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollar  prize. 
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General  Bell  is  also  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order,  a well  known 
member  and  ex-officer  of  the  order  of  Elks  and  is  affiliated  with 
other  fraternal  societies.  In  manner  he  is  quiet,  cheerful,  gentle- 
manly in  all  things  and  has  a magnetic  calmness  about  him, 
whether  in  his  home  or  on  the  fighting  field,  that  makes  him 
friends  and  holds  them  permanently.  But  most  of  all,  he  is  a 
soldier,  cast  by  nature  in  a firm  and  sturdy  mould,  with  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose,  coolness  of  judgment,  utter  fearlessness  and  an 
active  body  that  responds  instantly  to  the  quickly  formed  motives 
of  his  alert  and  able  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  men  needed 
in  Colorado,  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion  so 
promptly  and  effectively,  that  even  now  the  people  of  his  State 
hardly  realize  how  in  the  short  space  of  a few  months,  he  has 
routed  the  dynamiters  and  assassins  and  restored  the  reign  of  law 
and  peace  in  a community  that  had  been  intimidated  and  terror- 
ized for  years.  What  West  Point  is  in  theory,  Gen.  Sherman  M. 
Bell  of  Colorado  is  in  practice  today  in  the  military  present  century 
advancement. 


William  R.  Gilbert,  sheriff  of  El 
Paso  county,  Colo.,  is  a native  of  Guth- 
rie county,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born 
September  4,  1858.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  O.  and  Mary  E.  (Jones)  Gil- 
bert ; the  grandfather  Jones  was  a na- 
tive of  Wales;  the  grandfather  Gilbert 
was  a native  of  France.  Charles  O. 
Gilbert  was  a member  of  the  Fourth 
Iowa  regiment  and  served  through  the 
entire  Civil  war,  without  being  captured 
or  wounded;  his  brother,  Obed  F.,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  wound ; he 
is  buried  in  the  National  cemetery  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. ; Charles 
O.  was  prominent  in  political  affairs ; he  met  death  by  an  accident. 
William  R.  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  grad- 
uating at  the  Panora  High  School  in  1879.  He  engaged  in  carpen- 
ter work,  later  taking  up  contracting  and  company  construction 
work  for  railroads  ; he  helped  build  the  San  Francisco  road  to  Van 
Buren,  Ark.,  and  later  was  connected  with  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
way as  civil  engineer  and  bridge  contractor.  In  1887  he  moved  to 
Ft.  Scott.  Kan.,  and  was  connected  with  the  Ft.  Scott  & Memphis 
Railroad  as  bridge  builder  and  engineer.  In  1890  he  engaged  with 
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the  M.,  K.  & T.  R.  R.  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  in  the  capacity  of  bridge 
engineer  and  constructor;  and  in  1896  moved  to  Colorado  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  In  1898  he  took  a posi- 
tion with  the  Colorado  Midland  in  the  same  line.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  El  Paso  county,  which  he  still  holds.  Mr. 
Gilbert  took  an  active  part  in  the  strike  at  the  mills  at  Colorado 
Springs ; he  called  on  the  governor  for  State  troops  on  March  3, 
1903,  and  in  less  than  ten  hours  had  the  troops  on  the  ground ; the 
strike  was  settled  about  the  20th  of  the  same  month  and  six  hun- 
dred strikers  returned  to  their  work.  Sheriff  Gilbert  has  had  a 
number  of  outlaws  to  deal  with  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
handling  the  desperadoes  infesting  that  section  of  country.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Sheriffs,  and  is  on  Gov- 
ernor Peabody’s  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  belongs  to  the 
order  of  Elks,  and  lall  the  Masonic  bodies,  including  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  married  April  8,  1880,  to  Miss  Hattie  B. 
Hanyan,  who  was  born  in  New  York  State;  they  have  two  chil- 
dren ; Merle  E.  and  Awilla  E.,  both  of  whom  are  grown  and 
married. 

William  J.  Roth  well,  M.  D.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  born  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  April  7,  1839.  His  father  was  Thomas  Rothwell, 
born  in  County  Carlow,  Ireland.  He  lived  in  Ottawa  until  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Eistowel,  Ontario ; after 
gaining  an  education  at  Rockwood  Academy,  Ontario,  he  taught 
school  in  the  Province  for  several  years,  attending  college  at 
intervals.  He  entered  Michigan  University  in  1869,  and  con- 
tinued his  collegiate  studies.  In  1872  he  entered  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  graduating  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  went  west, 
locating  in  Boise  county,  Idaho,  where  he  practiced  for  several 
years.  He  took  a course  of  lectures  at  Bellevue  Medical  College, 
New  York,  in  1884,  and  the  same  year  settled  in  Denver  where 
he  has  remained.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  in  Gross  Med- 
ical College  for  years,  and  at  present  occupies  a similar  position 
in  Denver  Gross  College.  He  is  a member  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Denver  Medical  society,  the  State  Medical  society,  and  of  the 
American  Medical  association.  Doctor  Rothwell  has  been  a close 
student  of  medical  science  and  by  close  study  and  application  dur- 
ing spare  moments  of  his  busy  life,  has  fitted  himself  to  read  medi- 
cine in  French  and  German,  and  has  all  the  leading  medical  works 
in  those  languages.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  order,  having- 
taken  the  Chapter  degrees.  Doctor  Rothwell  was  mfarried  in  1874 
to  Miss  Clara  A.  Galbraith ; they  have  four  sons : Matthew  T., 
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who  is  practicing  medicine  in  Denver;  W.  H.,  engaged  in  the 
same  profession  in  Hugo,  Colo.;  another. son  is  connected  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver. 

Cyrus  Freeland  Taylor,  M.  D., 
one  of  Pueblo’s  old  residents,  was  born 
at  Hope,  Knox  county,  Me.,  October, 
1857.  His  education  was  obtained  in 
the  primary  and  high  schools  of  that 
place,  and  at  Wesleyan  Seminary  he 
securing  a partial  college  course  along 
scientific  lines.  His  medical  course 
was  taken  in  Maine  Medical  School, 
connected  with  Bowdoin  College,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  June, 
1880.  He  went  to  Pueblo  the  follow- 
ing December  and  opened  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  coroner  of  Pueblo  county  on  the  Republican  ticket ; in 
1885  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools  and 
re-elected  in  1887.  In  1889  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
central  committee;  in  1901  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  school 
board  for  district  No.  3,  and  the  following  year  was  re-elected  for 
a five-years  term ; in  April,  1903,  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Brown  health  commissioner  of  Pueblo. 

Augustus  J.  Monahan,  M.  D.,  one  of  Pueblo’s  well-known 
physicians,  was  born  in  Athens,  Athens  county,  O.,  in  1868, 
and  lived  there  until  nineteen  years  of  age,  attending  the  local 
schools.  Entering  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati, 
in  1887,  he  studied  for  three  years  and  graduated  in  1890  with 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Opening  an  office  at  Hamden 
Junction,  O.,  he  practiced  for  two  years;  while  there  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  was  also 
surgeon  for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad.  In  1892  he  moved 
to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  remaining  there  two  years,  and  then 
moved  to  Wellston,  O.,  where  lie  practiced  five  years.  He  went  to 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  in  1897,  and  has  practiced  there  ever  since.  Doc- 
tor Monahan  is  a member  of  the  Pueblo  County  Medical  society, 
and  of  the  Southern  Colorado  Medical  society  ; he  was  county 
physician  for  Pueblo  county  one  year,  and  city  health  officer  for 
a similar  length  of  time. 
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Leonidas  H.  Laidley,  M.  D.,  an 
eminent  St.  Louis  surgeon,  was  born 
at  Carmichaels,  Penn.,  September  20, 

1844.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
and  Sarah  (Barclay)  Laidley,  and  is 
tenth  of  a family  of  twelve  children. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  best  known 
physicians  in  Greene  county,  Penn.,  and 
his  mother  was  a daughter  of  Hon. 

Hugh  Barclay,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Leonidas  was 
admitted  to  the  Greene  Academy,  in  his 
native  town,  and  there  he  received  his 
education  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1866  he 
attended  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  the  following  year 
entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  graduat- 
ing from  that  institution  in  The  spring  of  1868.  While  attend- 
ing this  college  he  also  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  hospital 
work  under  the  instruction  of  such  celebrated  physicians  as  Dun- 
glison,  Gross,  Pancoast,  etc.  Shortly  after  leaving  college  he 
became  associated  with  his' father  and  brother,  Dr.  John  B.  Laid- 
ley. Fired  with  a zeal  for  his  profession,  and  a desire  to  know 
all  that  could  be  learned  concerning  it,  he  w*ent  to  New  York  and 
entered  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  graduating  with 
distinguished  honors  from  that  institution  in  1872.  Feeling  him- 
self able  to  cope  with  any  situation  that  was  liable  to  arise  he 
determined  to  seek  a new  field  of  labor,  and  accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  he  located  at  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  coming  to 
that  city  he,  in  company  with  others,  organized  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  there,  Doctor  Laidley  having  charge  of  the 
sick  poor  who  appealed  to  the  association  fof  aid.  In  a compara- 
tively short  time  these  demands  became  so  great  that  a free  dis- 
pensary was  (established.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Pro- 
testant Hospital  Association,  one  of  the  most  prominent  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  city.  For  a time  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  anatomy  and  chemistry  in  the  Western  Dental  College,  arid 
when  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  St.  Louis  was 
organized  Ee  was  called  to  the  chair  of  gynecology.  Five  years 
later  he  resigned  but  his  reputation  as  a teacher  had  become  so 
well  established  that  on  the  organization  of  the  Beaumont  Medi- 
cal College  he  was  called  to  a similar  position  in  the  new  insti- 
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tution.  This  position  he  still  holds  and  in  addition  thereto  he 
is  surgeon  to  the  Protestant  hospital,  and  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  St.  Louis  Female  Hospital.  Doctor  Laidley  has  made  a 
number  of  valuable  contributions  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
country,  but  his  writings  have  been  chiefly  reports  of  his  cases, 
which,  after  all,  presents  the  practical  side  of  medicine.  The 
reports  of  his  surgical  cases,  which  have  been  both  numerous  and 
complicated,  show  that  he  is  original  and  resourceful,  and  that  as  a 
surgeon  he  fully  deserves  the  high  standing  he  has  attained.  lie  is 
a member  of  the  American  Medical  association ; the  American 
Association  of  Gynecologists  and  Obstetricians;  the  Southern 
surgical  and  Gynecological  association ; the  State  Medical  asso- 
ciations of  both  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  and  has  several  times 
been  elected  to  important  offices  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  society. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  international  exposition  at  St.  Louis 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  incorporators  and  subsequently  was 
made  its  medical  director;  his  work  in  that  field  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  the  officers  of  the  fair  as  well  as 
the  praise  of  the  medical  profession.  In  1883  Doctor  Laidley  was 
sent  as  a delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  asso- 
ciation, at  Liverpool,  and  while  abroad  he  visited  the  celebrated 
hospitals  of  London,  Paris  and  Edinburg.  Upon  his  return  he 
made  practical  use  of  the  information  gathered  abroad  by  sug- 
gesting important  changes  in  some  of  the  methods  then  prevail- 
ing in  the  hospitals  of  St.  Louis.  The  whole  professional 
career  of  Doctor  Laidley  has  been  that  of  a conscientious,  pains- 
taking man,  actuated  by  a laudable  ambition  to  become  master  of 
his  chosen  calling  and  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men. 

Samuel  Morris  Dodd,  who  for  more 
than  a 'half  century  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  mercantile 
interests  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  June  3,  1832.  When 
the  settlement  at  Brantford,  Conn., 
was  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
emigrants  from  England,  there  was 
among  them  a family  by  the  name  of 
Dodd.  Descendants  of  this  family 
found  their  way  into  New  Jersey.  One 
of  these  descendants,  Stephen  Dodd, 
married  Mary  Condit,  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  one  of  the  sons  born  to 
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this  union.  Samuel  M.  Dodd  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Orange  and  Bloomfield,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  the 
battle  of  life  as  a clerk  in  a hat  and  fur  store  in  New  York  city. 
Three  years  later  he  camle  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment with  the  old  mercantile  , establishment  of  Nourse,  Crane  & 
Co.,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  concerns  of  the  city. 
After  serving  awhile  as  an  employe  Mr.  Dodd  bought  an  interest 
in  the  business  and  when  the  old  firm  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin, 
Randall  & Co.,  he  became  a member  of  the  new  company.  In 
1862  he  purchased  the  entire  business  and  conducted  it  under  his 
own  name  for  several  years.  In  1866  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Dodd,  Brown  & Co.,  located 
at  the  corner  of  Main  & Locust  streets.  Within  a short  time  this 
became  tone  of  the  leading  wholesale  dry  goods  houses  of  the 
West,  its  trade  covering  all  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  growth 
of  St.  Louis  about  this  time  was  so  great  that  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  mercantile  district  must  be  enlarged,  Main  street 
being  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade.  The  house 
of  Dodd,  Brown  & Co.  was  the  first  to  remove  to  a new  location. 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  Collier  estate  the  large  building  at  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  St.  Charles  streets  was  erected,  and  in 
1871  the  firm  moved  into  the  new  quarters.  Other  merchants 
looked  upon  the  removal  with  distrust  and  some  of  the  more 
pessimistic  ones  predicted  failure.  Instead  of  that  the  action 
paved  the  way  for  the  permanent  enlargement  of  the  wholesale 
district  which  has  since  been  extended  down  St.  Charles  street  and 
Washington  avenue  to  Twelfth  street  on  the  west.  In  1886  the 
firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Dodd  retired  from  the  dry  goods  trade. 
He  continued  in  active  business  life,  however,  and  has  since  been 
called  to  various  responsible  positions,  requiring  administrative 
ability,  among  which  have  been  the  presidency  of  the  Broadway 
Real  Estate  Co. ; the  Missouri  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.  of 
St.  Louis ; the  American  Brake  Co.,  later  leased  to  the  Westing- 
house  Company;  the  vice  presidency  of  the  American  Central 
Insurance  Co. ; and  a directorship  in  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Dodd  has  passed  the  three  score  and  ten  years  al- 
lotted to  man,  but  hi3  temperate  habits  and  naturally  robust  con- 
stitution give  him  the  vigor  and  activity  of  a much  younger  man. 
During  his  long  commercial  life  he  has  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  a good  word  for  St.  Louis,  and  few  'men  have  con- 
tributed in  a more  substantial  measure  to  tlie  city’s  progress. 
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Jesse  A.  McDonald,  presiding 
judge  of  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court,  is  a 
native  of  Wabash  county,  Ind.  His  ed- 
ucation was  acquired  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county  and  the 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  College,  at 
Valparaiso,  after  which  he  entered  the 
St.  Louis  Law  School  and  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1890.  Associations 
formed  during  his  attendance  at  the 
law  school  led  him  to  begin  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  St.  Louis  where 
he  soon  attained  a high  standing  at  the 
bar.  For  four  years  he  was  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  in  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court,  and  in  this 
position  made  a reputation  as  a lawyer  of  great  power  and  fine 
discrimination  that  led  to  his  election  as  judge  in  the  fall  of  1902. 
He  took  the  office  on  the  first  of  January,  1903,  and  though  but 
a short  time  has  elapsed  his  decisions  in  some  cases  have  created 
favorable  comment  and  added  materially  to  his  fame  as  a jurist. 

Daniel  Dillon,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  is  prominent  among  the  profes- 
sional men  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
as  a jurist,  was  born  in  the  city  of  St. 

Louis,  September  26,  1841.  His  par- 
ents, Philip  and  Margaret  (Kelly) 

Dillon,  were  both  natives  of  Ireland. 

While  Daniel  was  still  in  his  early  boy- 
hood the  family  removed  to  a farm  in 
Jefferson  county,  Mo.  There  he  grew 
to  manhood,  meantime  receiving  an 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
Christian  Brothers’  College  of  St.  Louis. 

After  teaching  one  term  of  school  he 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  a private  of  Company  A,  Thirtieth 
regiment,  Missouri  volunteer  infantry.  That  was  in  August, 
1862,  and  he  remained  in  the  service  until  May,  1866,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  captain.  During  his  military 
service  he  participated  in  many  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of 
the  war,  in  all  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  as  a brave  and 
well  disciplined  soldier,  thus  winning  his  promotions.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the 
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office  of  Coonley  & Madill.  In  1867,  when  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School  was  opened,  he  became  a member  of  the  first  class  of 
students  in  that  institution,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1869. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  however,  the  year  previous,  and 
had  begun  practice.  Judge  Dillon  soon  acquired  a high  standing 
at  the  bar,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  he  was  a man  of  great 
power  and  capability.  When  Mr.  Madill  was  elected  to  the  cir- 
cuit bench  Judge  Dillon  succeeded  to  a large  share  of  his  former 
practice.  He  has  always  been  a Democrat  and  has  been  for  many 
years  an  influential  member  of  his  party.  His  political  views 
have  never  been  biased  bv  a desire  for  office,  but  he  is  a Demo- 
crat from  principle.  In  1884  he  was  persuaded  to  become  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  the  circuit  judgeship,  and  at  the  ensuing 
election  was  victorious  by  a handsome  majority.  In  1890  he 
was  re-elected  and  was  nominated  for  a third  term  in  1896,  but 
was  defeated  that  year  with  his  entire  ticket,  owing  to  a-  defection 
in  the  party  on  account  of  national  issues.  At  the  beginning  of 
1897  he  retired  from  the  bench  with  the  record  of  having  been 
for  twelve  years  one  of  the  ablest  circuit  judges  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  As  a citizen  Judge  Dillon  is  a man  of  broad  views 
and  high  ideals.  He  believes  in  progress  and  by  his  influence 
and  example  he  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  general 
advancement  of  his  race.  He  has  three  sons,  all  eminent  in  pro- 
fessional life.  John  Dillon  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity in  1894  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  later  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  same  institution.  In  1898  he 
graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  and  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  at  the  St.  Louis  bar.  Paul  Dillon  graduated 
from  the  St.  Louis  University  in  1896,  and  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity a year  later.  In  1899  he  graduated  from  the  law  school 
in  St.  Louis,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  promising  young  law- 
yers of  the  city.  William  A.  Dillon  turned!  his  attention  to  med- 
icine. After  graduating  from  the  St.  Louis  University  in  1898, 
he  entered  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  and  graduated  in  1901. 
He  spent  one  year  as  an  interne  in  the  city  hospital,  and  since 
then  has  been  engaged  in  building  up  a practice,  meeting  with 
great  success. 

The  Saint  Louis  Public  Library  has  been  in  existence  forty 
years  and  contains  about  one  hundred  eighty  thousand  volumes. 
Its  beginning  was  due  to  the  realization  by  the  board  of  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis  of  the  necessity  of  a public  school  library  as 
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a complement  and  supplement  of  a popular  education.  A report 
to  this  effect  was  presented  to  the  board  by  its  president,  Ira 
Divoll,  in  i860,  and  was  favorably  received,  but  financial  embar- 
rassments prevented  any  action  until  1864,  in  which  year  Mr. 
Divoll  proposed  the  formation  of  a library  society  independent  of 
the  school  board.  In  1865  the  general  assembly  granted  a char- 
ter to  the  Public  School  Library  society  of  St.  Louis  which  pro- 
vided that  only  “persons  who  have  been  heretofore,  are  now,  or 
may  be  hereafter,  directors,  officers,  teachers  or  pupils  of  the  St. 
Louis  schools  may  become  life  members  of  said  library  by  pay- 
ing to  the  board  of  trustees  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars.”  Other 
persons  could  become  annual  subscribers  only.  On  December  9, 
1865,  the  library  was  opened  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Darby 
building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Olive  streets. 
The  collection  consisted  of  about  1,500  volumes,  chiefly  juvenile 
books,  and  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  J.  Bailey.  In  the  early 
years  of  its  existence  the  library  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase  a 
number  of  small  collections.  In  1866  the  Franklin  Library  asso- 
ciation donated  its  1,060  volumes  and  the  St.  Louis  German  In- 
stitute its  676  volumes,  life  membership  certificates  being  issued 
to  prominent  members  of  those  organizations.  In  the  same  year 
the  High  School  Library  association  gave  its  812  volumes  in 
exchange  for  thirty  perpetual  memberships.  In  June,  1869,  the 
Henry  Ames  library  of  the  O’Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  (5,631 
volumes)  became  a part  of  the  Public  School  Library;  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  the  private  collection  of  Prof.  E.  A. 
Rosmassler  (571  volumes)  and  that  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  (1,088 
volumes)  were  purchased. 

Among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  library  in  its  early  years 
was  William  T.  Harris  whose  interest  and  aid  only  ceased  with  his 
departure  from  the  city  in  1878.  Among  his  other  services  Mr. 
Harris  prepared  so  comprehensive  and  elastic  a scheme  of  classi- 
fication that  it  is  still  in  use  in  the  library,  proving  as  serviceable 
for  a collection  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  as  for  twenty 
thousand. 

In  1869  the  library  was  transferred  to  the  school  board,  and 
was  installed  in  the  beautiful  and  well  furnished  room  in  the 
O’Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  building,  which  already  contained 
the  Henry  Ames  collection  of  five  thousand  volumes.  In  1874  the 
first  step  toward  becoming  a free  library  was  taken  by  the  passage 
of  a bill  authorizing  the  president  and  board  of  directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  public  schools  to  maintain  a free  library  and  reading 
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rooms,  and  from  that  time  on  the  library  was  free  for  all  pur- 
poses of  reading  and  reference  within  the  rooms. 

In  1877  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Crunden  was  installed  as  librarian, 
which  position  he  continues  to  fill.  In  1882  Mir.  James  Richardson, 
president  of  the  library,  urged  that  it  be  made  free.  Succeeding 
presidents  and  the  librarian  renewed  this  recommendation  from 
time  to  time.  Rev.  John  C.  Learned,  who  at  all  times  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  and  a wise  counselor,  at  this  time  particu- 
larly used  his  abilities  and  influence  to  further  the  movement  for 
a free  library,  which  was  crowned  with  success  in  1894. 

In  the  meantime  the  library  had  been  moved  from  its  outgrown 
quarters  in  the  Polytechnic  building  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
floors  of  the  new  building  erected  by  the  board  of  education  on 
the  corner  of  9th  and  Locust  streets.  These  rooms  seemed  to 
promise  enough  space  and  accommodation  for  many  years  to 
come ; but  the  growth  made  by  the  institution  after  it  became  a 
free  public  library  in  1894  was  so  great  that  within  three  years 
the  need  for  more  space  was  apparent ; and  it  became  imperative 
to  hasten  the  efforts  for  a separate  building  begun  in  1894. 

In  1898  the  library  purchased  the  block  bounded  by  17th  and 
1 8th  streets  and  Olive  and  Locust,  as  a building  site,  considering 
it  a safe  investment  should  it  be  found  desirable  to  build  else- 
where. In  1900  the  president  of  the  board  recommended  the 
acquisition  from  the  city  of  the  block  between  13th  and  14th 
streets  on  Olive,  now  occupied  by  the  Exposition  building,  as  it 
was  property  belonging  to  the  city  and  diverted  to  the  use  of  a 
private  enterprise  which  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  munifi- 
cent offer  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  donate  to  the  public 
library  one  million  dollars  for  library  buildings  on  condition  that 
the  city  provided  suitable  sites  and  maintenance  spurred  the 
friends  of  the  library  to  all  possible  efforts,  and  after  a hard 
fight  and  by  the  liberality  of  certain  influential  and  public  spirited 
men  the  Exposition  site  became  the  property  of  the  library;  on 
condition,  however,  that  the  Exposition  building  should  remain 
standing  until  the  close  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
With  the  close  of  the  present  year  the  work  of  demolition  will 
begin  to  make  place  for  the  construction  of  a building  which  all 
those  concerned  hope  to  make  worthy  of  a great  city  just  awak- 
ening to  its  needs  and  opportunities,  and  of  the  most  munificent 
giver  in  history.  In  the  meantime  the  library  is  adding  about 
fifteen  thousand  books  yearly  and  trying  to  give  efficient  service 
to  its  sixty  thousand  readers,  which  grows  increasingly  difficult 
in  quarters  that  were  too  small  five  years  ago. 
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The  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  Mr.  Frederick  Morgan  Crun- 
den, has  been  so  closely  identified  with 
its  growth  and  progress  in  the  twenty- 
seven  years  in  which  he  has  directed 
its  afifairs  and  striven  for  its  develop- 
ment, that  one  might  almost  say  he  has 
made  the  library.  He  was  born  in 
England  in  1847.  His  parents,  Benja- 
min R.  and  Mary  Morgan  Crunden, 
came  to  this  country  during  his  in- 
fancy. His  mother,  who  was  of  mixed 
French  and  Welsh  descent,  was  left  a 
widow  in  his  childhood,  and  under  the 
careful  training  and  guidance  of  her  keen  intellect  and  strong 
character  the  boy  was  led  into  the  pursuits  which  make  for  the  good 
citizenship,  which  he  has  consistently  followed  all  his  life.  Mr. 
Crunden  was  educated  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1865  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class  and  winner  of  a scholarship  in  Washington  University. 
Entering  college,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  and  working 
during  vacations,  receiving  his  Bachelor’s  degree  from  Washington 
University  in  1868.  He  accepted  a position  in  Smith  Academy 
where  he  taught  for  six  months,  when  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  Jefiferson  School.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Benton  School,  which  had  just  been  built  and 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Board  of  Education  building.  The 
next  year  Mr.  Crunden  became  instructor  in  mathematics  and 
elocution  and  afterward  professor  of  elocution  in  Washington 
University.  A weak  throat  compelled  him  to  resign  this  profes- 
sorship in  1876,  in  order  to  spend  some  time  in  Colorado.  Re- 
turning to  St.  Louis  after  his  recovery  he  taught  in  the  High 
School  until  January  of  1877,  when  he  was  made  librarian  of  the 
Public  School  Library.  In  1894  when  this  became  a free  public 
library  maintained  by  the  city,  Mr.  Crunden  was  made  librarian 
of  the  improved  and  enlarged  institution,  in  which  position  he 
still  furthers  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  library 
system  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  among  those  who  labored  most 
earnestly  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the  free  public 
library  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  St.  Louis  was  in  this  connection.  From  his  first  identi- 
fication with  this  branch  of  educational  work  he  has  been  a close 
student  of  libraries  and  occupies  a leading  position  among  the 
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librarians  of  this  country  and  England.  He  has  always  been 
prominent  in  the  American  Library  association,  being  president 
in  1889-90,  and  sent  as  delegate  to  the  International  Library 
conference  held  in  London,  England,  in  1897,  at  which  conference 
he  was  also  one  of  the  vice  presidents.  He  was  called  to  the 
Newberry  library  of  Chicago  to  succeed  the  eminent  Dr.  Poole, 
but  declined  that,  as  he  has  declined  other  advantageous  offers 
from  eastern  libraries,  preferring  to  carry  out  his  life  work  of 
building  up  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  which  has  developed 
under  his  guidance  from  a collection  of  twenty-four  thousand 
volumes  to  one  of  one  hundred  eighty  thousand  volumes. 

Mr.  Crunden  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  association  of  St.  Louis  and  was  for  many  years  a member 
of  its  executive  committee.  He  was  secretary  of  the  committee 
which  framed  the  present  school  law  of  St.  Louis,  is  a member  of 
the  Single  Tax  league  and  was  for  several  years  a vice  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Single  Taxer.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  American  Economic  association,  the  American  Social 
Science  association,  the  Missouri  Historical  society,  the  St.  Louis 
Academy  of  Science,  and  the  St.  Louis  Artists’  Guild,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  University  club,  the  Round 
Table  and  the  McCullough  Dramatic  club. 

Mr.  Crunden  is  a member  of  the  Unitarian  church,  holding  a 
liberal  religious  faith,  and  sums  up  his  social  and  political  creed 
in  the  phrase  “equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none.”  He 
is  identified  with  the  element  of  the  city  which  represents  progress, 
good  citizenship  and  right  development,  and  is  in  frequent  demand 
as  a lecturer  and  writer  upon  educational  and  social  topics.  He 
married  in  1889  Miss  Kate  Edmondson,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edmund  J.  Edmondson,  a distinguished  English  tenor  singer  and 
musical  director  well  known  in  the  north  of  England. 

William  Henry  Eustis  was  born  at  Oxbow,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 
1845,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  that  State.  Here  he  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice.  He  soon 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  In  1881  he 
went  to  Minnesota  and  in  a few  years  became  prominent  in  all 
movements  tending  to  build  up  the  commonwealth  and  the  munic- 
ipality of  Minneapolis.  His  strength  in  political  affairs  was 
shown  by  his  nomination  by  the  Republican  party  to  the  office  of 
mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  by  his  triumphant  election.  This 
occurred  in  1892:  his  administration  was  honest,  iand  much  was 
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done  to  improve  the  public  service.  When  Mr.  Blaine  was  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Eustis  supported  him,  and  at  the 
National  Republican  convention  had  the  distinction  of  delivering 
the  speech  seconding  his  nomination.  He  continued  to  be  a leader 
of  Minnesota  politics,  and  in  1898  was  chosen  by  the  Republicans 
as  their  candidate  for  the  governorship.  In  the  race  that  ensued, 
Mr.  Eustis  suffered  defeat.  He  has  since  practiced  law  with  his 
usual  success.  In  1903  he  was  nominated  by  Secretary  Shaw  to 
the  position  of  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Mr.  Eustis 
has  large  property  interests  in  Minneapolis.  (See  portrait  else- 
where.) 


Creighton  University,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  was  incorporated  in  1879.  It 
administers  the  endowment  fund  left  by 
Edward  Creighton  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  classical  department  in  which 
tuition  is  entirely  free.  The  university 
has  a rapidly  growing  medical  depart- 
ment. The  law  department  was  opened 
September,  1904,  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  pledged  cooperation  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Omaha.  The  chem- 
ical, physical  and  astronomical  depart- 
ments are  excellently  equipped  for 
teaching  and  experimental  purposes, 
particularly  since  the  recent  completion  of  the  new  buildings. 
The  course  extends  over  seven  years,  three  of  which  are  devoted 
to  high  school  and  four  to  collegiate  work.  The  number  com- 
pleting this  course  and  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
has  been  gradually  increasing  till  last  year  the  graduates  counted 
twenty-two.  The  medical  department  has  a four  years’  course, 
the  graduating  class  recently  ranging  from  thirty  to  forty.  The 
session  of  the  medical  department  lasts  eight  months,  that  of  the 
school  of  arts  forty-two  weeks.  The  total  number  of  professors 
is  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  students  four  hundred  and  fifty.  There 
is  no  debt  of  any  kind.  The  endowment  exclusively  for  the 
classical  department  amounts  to  about  $500,000.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  are  valued  at  $350,000;  the  scientific  apparatus 
at  about  $35,000;  the  library,  containing  over  15,000  volumies 
and  over  2,000  pamphlets,  at  about  $13,000.  The  Creighton  * 
Memorial  hospital  offers  the  students  of  the  medical  department 
the  exclusive  use  of  its  clinical  facilities,  the  best  in  the  city  of 
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Omaha.  This  privilege  is  due  to  the  favorable  arrangements 
made  by  the  founder  of  the  hospital  as  well  as  to  the  courtesy  of 
its  management.  The  university  has  no  dormitories,  the 
students  boarding  either  at  home  or  with  private  families 
in  the  city.  Board  and  lodging  may  be  had  at  a cost  of 
from  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  for  a season  of  ten  months.  The  professors  readily 
give  private  assistance  in  their  studies  to  those  who  on  account  of 
lack  of  opportunity  in  early  life  find  themselves  older  than  the 
average  before  being  able  to  take  up  a classical  course.  Many 
such  have  come  from  neighboring  States  encouraged  by  the  cor- 
dial and  helpful  spirit  which  they  knew  awaited  them.  The  clas- 
sical department  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  But  students  of  all  denominations  are 
received  on  equal  terms.  Societies  of  various  kinds,  literary, 
oratorical,  dramatic,  musical,  athletic  and  religious,  flourish,  and 
whatever  helps  towards  the  development  of  manliness,  patriotism 
and  Christian  character  receives  the  cordial  support  of  the  faculty. 
The  classical  department  endowment  fund  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  thereabout,  may  appear  slender  compared  with 
the  revenue  producing  funds  of  other  institutions.  But  the  ex- 
penses are  reduced  to  a minimum,  since  the  professors  in  this 
department,  being  members  of  an  educational  religious  order  of 
the  Catholic  church,  give  their  services  without  salary  and  from 
pure  devotion  to  the  cause  of  higher  Christian  education.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  university  in  late  years  is  due  to  the 
continued  liberality  of  Mr.  John  A.  Creighton  and  to  the  ability, 
energy  and  popularity  with  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
President  M.  P.  Dowling,  S.  J.,  whose  picture  accompanies  this 
sketch. 

Hon.  James  Mills  Wool  worth  was  born  in  1829;  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1849;  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1853 ; came  to  Nebraska  in 
1856;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
in  1862,  and  has  practiced  law  in  this  State  ever  since.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  in  1867,  and  a member  of 
the  State  constitutional  convention  in  1873.  Pie  was  granted  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  by  Racine  College  in  1875,  the  degree  of  L.H.D. 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1893,  and  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
by  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  in  18 — . He  served  as  president 
of  the  Anterican  Bar  association  in  1896-97,  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  association,  of  the  American  Social 
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Science  association,  and  has  served  as  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Nebraska,  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  profoundest  lawyers  of  the  West.  (See  portrait  elsewhere.) 

Charles  E.  Carpenter,  of  Laramie,  is  a prominent  prac- 
titioner of  law,  and  was  born  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  January  2, 
1856.  He  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Carroll,  111., 
and  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1879  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  For  one 
year  he  practiced  law  in  Kane  county,  111.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  both  Michigan  and  Illinois.  Removing  to  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  in  1881,  he  has  since  successfully  prosecuted  his  profession, 
and  in  1900  formed  a partnership  with  Judge  H.  V.-  S.  Groesbeck, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  learned  attorneys  of  Wyoming. 
This  is  a strong  combination  and  is  today  one  of  the  best  legal 
firms  in  the  State.  Judge  Carpenter  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Laramie  in  1885-86  and  again  in  1889  and  1890;  city  attorney 
of  Laramie  in  1887  and  1888;  county  and  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Albany  county  in  1891-92 ; member  of  legislature  of  State  in  1899, 
being  chairman  of  committee  on  railroads,  second  man  on  judi- 
ciary committee,  and  during  this  session  prevented  the  removal  of 
the  penitentiary  form  Laramie.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  judge  of  second  judicial  circuit  of  Wyoming  and 
was  elected.  Judge  Carpenter  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
Albany  County  Bar  association,  is  a member  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Bar  association  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  married 
at  Laramie,  October,  1890,  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Williams,  a native  of 
Dublin,  Ireland.  Judge  Carpenter  is  easily  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent attorneys  of  Wyoming  and  his  success  at  criminal  practice 
is  very  great.  He  seldom  loses  a case  and  has  cleared  a large 
percentage  of  the  many  defendants  whom  he  has  represented. 
He  is  very  popular  socially  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  men 
of  Wyoming. 

Charles  W.  Mullan,  of  Waterloo,  la.,  attorney  general  of 
Iowa,  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  December  31,  1845.  He 
was  reared  in  Iowa,  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Upper  Iowa  University,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  studied  law  under 
Judge  Orrin  Miller,  a prominent  attorney  of  Illinois  and  Kansas, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Waterloo,  la.,  1870.  He  immedi- 
ately began  the  practice  in  that  city  : in  1890  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Charles  E.  Pickett,  under  the  firm  name  of  Mullan  & 
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Pickett,  and  this  agreeable  and  profitable  relation  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  For  six  years  he  was  city  solicitor  of 
Waterloo;  in  1886  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Black  Hawk 
county  and  served  six  years  in  this  position  ; in  1897  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty-eighth  general  assemblies ; in  1901  he  was 
elected  attorney  general  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Mullan  long  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  of  the  State  and  his  record  in 
the  position  which  he  now  holds  fully  sustains  his  previous  reputa- 
tion. He  is  a Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  Mason,  a Knight  of 
Pythias,  an  Klk,  and  affiliates  with  the  Congregational  church. 
Mr.  Mullan  was  happily  married  at  Waterloo,  la.,  to  Emma  L., 
daughter  of  William  Hammond,  and  they  have  four  children, 
Charles  H.,  Alfred,  Frances  G.,  and  Alice  M. 

Frank  F.  Merriam,  of  Hopkinton,  la.,  former  auditor  of 
state,  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  la.,  December  22,  1865.  His  father 
is  Henry  Clay  Merriam,  a pative  of  Massachusetts,  who  settled  at 
Hopkinton,  la.,  in  1854;  served  as  a lieutenant  in  Company  K, 
Twelfth  regiment,  during  the  Civil  war;  since  then  has  been  a 
farmer,  and  is  now  postmaster  at  Coggon,  la.  His  mother  was 
Anna  E.  Finley,  a native  of  Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  who  now  resides 
with  her  husband  in  Iowa.  Frank  F.  Merriam  was  educated  in 
his  native  State,  attending  the  graded  schools,  the  college  at  Hop- 
kinton, and  Eenox  College,  bf  which  institution  he  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  served  as  a member  from  Dela- 
ware county  of  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty  seventh  general 
assemblies, . and  while  in  the  twenty-sixth  was  chairman  of  the 
house  portion  of  the  genera!  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  institutions  of  the  State.  O11  the  report  of  the  general  com- 
mittee to  the  Twenty-seventh  general  assembly,  the  board  of  con- 
trol was  established.  This  board  now  has  general  supervision 
over  the  State  institutions.  Pie  resigned  from  this  office  to  be- 
come state  auditor  in  1899;  he  was  again  elected  and  began  his 
second  term  in  1901.  Mr.  Merriam  is  a Chapter  Mason,  Knight 
of  Pythias,  an  Elk,  a member  of  the  Grant  club  of  Des  Moines,  of 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was 
married  on  December  23,  1901,  to  Mrs.:  Nellie  E.  Day.  Mr. 
Merriam  always' has  been  an  ardent  Republican,  active  in  the  inter- 
ests of  that  party,  and  contributing  his  might  to  its  advancement 
on  all  occasions. 

Hoyt  Sherman,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a prominent  capitalist 
and  banker  and  a most  distinguished  citizen,  was  born  at  Lan- 
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caster,  O.,  November  i,  1827;  son  of  Charles  Robert  and  Mary 
( Hoyt)  Sherman.  Charles  R.  Sherman  was  a native  of  Connecti- 
cut, descended  from  colonial  ancestors,  who  came  to  America  in 
1635  ; his  more  immediate  progenitors  served  in  the  patriot  army 
during  the  American  Revolution.  When  a young  man  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  carrying  his  eldest  son  on  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle;  there  he  gained  distinction  as  a lawyer  and  was  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  that  State  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Judge 
Sherman  reared  a family  of  eleven  children,  six  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  they  have  played  a most  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States.  They  were  as  follows:  United 
States  Judge  Charles  T.  Sherman  of  Ohio;  James  Sherman,  a 
former  resident  of  Des  Moines ; Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  of  the 
United  States  army;  L.  P.  Sherman,  who  started  the  first  Whig 
paper  in  Des  Moines ; John  Sherman,  secretary  of  United  States 
treasury  and  United  States  senator;  Hoyt  Sherman,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch;  Elizabeth,  who  .married  General  Reese  of  Ohio; 
Alemia,  who  became  the  wife  of  Robert  McComb,  a leading 
merchant  of  Mansfield,  O. ; Julia,  who  became  Mrs.  J.  D.  Willock 
of  Lancaster,  O. ; Susan,  who  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Bartley 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio;  Frances,  who  married  Col.  C.  W. 
Moulton,  a brother  of  Mrs.  Hoyt  Sherman.  Hoyt  Sherman  was 
married  at  Mansfield,  O.,  December  25,  1855,  to  Sarah  Moulton, 
and  she  died  at  Des  Moines  in  1892.  He  has  outlived  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  to  him  it  is  a sad  thought  that  he  alone 
survives  from  such  a large  and  happy  family.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Howe's  Academy  at  Lancaster,  O.,  in  1842;  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Judge  P.  M.  Cassedy  of  Des  Moines  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850.  When  he  first  came  to  Des  Moines 
in  1848,  he  became  assistant  postmaster  under  Judge  Cassedy;  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  the  Whigs  being  victorious,  he  was  made 
postmaster  and  served  until  1853-  During  the  fifties  he  was 
clerk  of  the  court  of  Polk  county  for  several  years.  In  1855  he 
established  the  banking  house  of  Hoyt  Sherman  & Company, 
which  prospered  until  the  Civil  war.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  major  and  paymaster  for  nearly  four  years.  In  1865  he  re- 
turned to  Des  Moines,  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  drafted  the 
resolution  by  which  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  was  founded  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  put  the  bank  into 
operation.  This  bank  maintained  a branch  bank  in  each  of  the  im- 
portant towns  and  he  was  president  of  the  Des  Moines  branch. 
He  served  as  a special  commissioner  to  contract  for  the  printing 
and  Issuance  of  the  first  currency  issued  by  the  bank.  His  selec- 
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tion  of  plates,  style  of  notes,  quality  of  paper  and  other  detail 
matters  was  highly  commended.  These  plates  referred  to  agri- 
culture, stock  raising,  and  other  characteristic  pursuits  of  Iowa 
and  were  both  pretty  and  significant.  In  1868  he  organized  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Iowa,  the  pioneer  life  in- 
surance company  of  the  State,  and  was  its  president  from  1874 
to  1888.  He  is  the  author  of  the  law  regulating  life  insurance 
companies  in  Iowa,  one  of  the  chief  provisions  being  that  all 
companies  must  deposit  with  the  state  auditor  securities  equal 
to  their  legal  reserve  or  outstanding  indebtedness.  This  law  was 
criticised  adversely  at  first  but  time  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  this  requirement  and  to  its  operation  is  largely  due  the  immense 
growth  of  Iowa  as  an  insurance  State.  He  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Iowa  commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  served  as 
its  recorder,  and  in  1889  to  1891  was  its  commander  and  repre- 
sentative from  Iowa  to  the  commandery  in  chief  of  the  Loyal 
Legion.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  Republican  party  and  the  Grant  club  of  Des  Moines. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
•church  of  Des  Moines;  but  in  1855  he  helped  to  organize  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  and  has  been  a member  of  its  vestry  since 
that  time.  He  always  was  inclined  to  the  Episcopal  faith  and 
•only  affiliated  with  the  other  church  in  the  absence  of  a church 
of  his  denomination  in  the  then  new  town  of  Fort  Des  Moines. 
For  a number  of  years  he  was  president  for  Des  Moines  of  the 
Society  of  Associated  Charities,  and  in  1897  was  chairman  of  the 
India  Relief  committee,  which  shipped  many  thousand  bushels  of 
•corn  to  these  sufiferers.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Com- 
mercial Exchange  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  every  move  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  his  city.  To  Mr.  Sherman  were  born 
five  children : Frank,  a prominent  attorney  of  Des  Moines,  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  University,  and  Columbia  Law  School, 
who  served  as  county  attorney  of  Polk  county  for  two  years  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Des  Moines  Electric  Lines  and 
-secretary  of  this  company  until  its  sale.  He  died  at  Des  Moines 
February,  1902.  The  other  children  are  Charles  M.,  an  attorney 
of  Chicago ; Arthur,  a business  man  of  Des  Moines ; Addie,  wife 
•of  F.  B.  Wiborg,  a prominent  business  man  of  Cincinnati ; Helen, 
wife  of  W.  O.  Griffith  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  authoress  of  some 
note,  having  published  several  novels  and  short  plays. 

Samuel  H.  Sheakley,  superintendent  of  the  Des  Moines  public 
•schools,  was  horn  in  Mercer,  Penn.,  October  16,  1863.  He  was 
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educated  at  the  public  schools  and  at  Thiel  College,  Greenville, 
Penn.,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1883.  He  taught 
four  years  with  success  in  the  public  schools  and  academies  of 
that  State;  but,  in  1887,  having  been  elected  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Nashua,  la.,  he  accepted,  and  ever  since  his  best  efforts 
have  been  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  education  in  this  State. 
As  an  educator  he  has  accomplished  most  gratifying  results. 
After  two  years  spent  at  Nashua  he  accepted  an  offer  at  Waverly, 
]a.,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  city  for  the 
period  of  eight  years.  During  .this  eventful  period  he  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  progressive,  skillful  and  experienced 
educators  of  the  State.  His  power  as  an  organizer  on  advanced 
methods  was  recognized  in  his  election  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  schools  of  Waterloo  in  1897,  and  there  the  same  excellent  re- 
sults followed  his  efforts  and  ideas.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  suc- 
cess he  was  elected  to  the  supefintendency  of  the  schools  of  the 
capital  city  ; and,  here,  perhaps,  his  greatest  accomplishments  must 
be  recorded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  reforms 
which  he  has  been  the  means  of  introducing — new  rooms,  kinder- 
garten cottages,  additions  to  the  buildings,  the  new  high  school 
building,  improvements  in  the  course  of  study,  special  instruction 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  penmanship,  etc.  The  president  of. 
the  board  of  education  said  of  him  officially  in  March,  1903 : “I 
desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Superintendent  S.  H. 
Sheakley,  who  has  been  helpful  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  and  to  him  in  a large  measure  is  due  the  high  efficiency  of 
our  schools.  He  is  active,  energetic  and  abreast  of  the  time  in 
educational  matters.” 

Judge  Henry  Nichols  Blake  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1838,  was  graduated  from  Dorchester  High  School  in  1856,  and 
from  Harvard  Daw  School  in  1858,  Was  commissioner  of  insolv- 
ency, Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  1859-62,  served  in  the  Union  army 
1861-64,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain,  began  practicing  law  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  in  1867,  was  colonel  of  the  Montana  militia  the 
same  year,  was  United  States  attorney  1869-71,  territorial  district 
attorney  two  years  and  reported  the  decisions  of  the  court,  was 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly  for  several  years,  was  as- 
sociate justice  1875-80,  and  chief  justice  1889-93,  judge  of  the 
first  judicial  district  1895-97, master  in  chancery  of  the  United 
States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  Montana,  and  in  all  his  of- 
ficial acts  has  shown  high  ability  and  unswerving  honesty.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Loyal 
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Legion.  In  April,  1904,  he  was  elected  department  commander, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Montana.  He  is  a brilliant  writer, 
and  in  1874-75  edited  the  Montanian.  On  January  27,  1870,  he 
married  Clara  Jane  Clark,  related  to  the  Choate  family,  and  by 
her  had  Mary  M.,  deceased,  Elizabeth  M.  and  Ellen  A.  (See 
portrait  elsewhere.) 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  well  known  as 
one  of  the  stanch  and  progressive  busi- 
ness men  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. He  came  to  Kansas  City  in  1885, 
and  immediately  identified  himself  with 
the  Republican  party  and  as  such 
served  on  the  city  committee  in  1886. 

The  following  year  he  went  to  Inde- 
pendence and  remained  there  until 
1898,  when  he  returned  to  Kansas 
City,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 

During  this  time  he  familiarized  him- 
self with  state  and  national  public  af- 
fairs and  exhibited  genius  for  the  arts  of  self  government. 
Finally,  in  1900,  he  was  elected  a delegate  from  the  Fifth  con- 
gressional district  to  the  Republican  National  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia ; and  was  still  further  honored  by  being  chosen  as  Mis- 
souri’s member  on  the  vice  presidential  notification  committee.  In 
July,  1900,  in  company  with  that  committee  he  visited  Mr.  Roose- 
velt at  Oyster  Bay  to  inform  him  officially  of  his  nomination.  In 
July,  1902,  Mr.  Dickey  was  elected  a member  at  large  of  the  State 
Republican  committee  and  a member  of  that  party’s  executive  and 
financial  committees.  This  prominent  and  emphatic  political  pre- 
ferment signified  the  strength  of  Mr.  Dickey  in  the  councils  of 
his  party.  He  is  the  stanch  friend  of  law,  order,  education, 
morality  and  good  government,  and  is  a credit  to  the  Dominion 
at  the  North  which  sent  him  to  the  States.  He  has  shown  a high 
order  of  genius  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  since  he  has  been 
in  this  country  has  built  up  a large  and  profitable  business,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  entire  West.  He  is  president  of  the  W.  S. 
Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  that  sells  its  products  over 
many  of  the  western  States.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Commercial  club  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manufacturers 
association.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  welcome  to  send  many 
more  such  men  to  the  United  States. 
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C.  D.  Parker  was  born  in  Garden 
Plain,  Whiteside  county,  111.,  and  there 
reared  and  educated.  He  early  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock  raising,  and 
in  shipping  fat  cattle.  Also  was  en- 
gaged in  making  farm  loans  on  real 
estate.  In  December,  1887,  he  went  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  embarked  in  the 
real  estate  business,  taking  all  his  for- 
mer skill  to  his  aid  in  thus  dealing  in 
realty  in  this  rapidly  growing  metrop- 
olis of  the  West.  In  1893  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
States  Water  & Steam  Supply  Com- 
pany, successors  to  the  United  Wind  Engine  & Pump  Company, 
of  which  important  concern  he  is  at  present  president.  It  is  the 
largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Kansas  City,  and  has  a large 
and  profitable  patronage.  Mr.  Parker  is  interested  in  public 
affairs,  and  takes  pride  in  the  growth  of  the  city.  His  prominence 
in  local  and  public  affairs  was  recognized  recently  by  his  election 
to  the  important  office  of  president  of  the  Commercial  club  of 
Kansas  City,  which  position  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  the  power  of  this  people  to  give.  He  is  one  of  the 
business  and  civic  leaders  in  this  great  municipality.  He  is  also 
a thirty-second  degree  Mason.  In  1876  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Amanda  Sutherland,  of  Fulton,  Ills.  They  have 
one  child,  Carl  S.,  who  is  now  with  the  United  States  Water  & 
Supply  Company  of  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Parker’s  ancestors  on  his 
mother’s  side — the  Shurtleff’s — settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in 
1634,  and  built  the  first  dock,  as  well  as  the  first  church,  that  was 
erected  in  that  place.  He  is  a son  of  the  Kansas  City  chapter  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  the  Missouri  society  of  the 
same  order. 

Joseph  J.  Flannery,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a prominent 
young  physician,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1877;  son  of  John  F., 
and  Mary  (Higgins)  Flannery.  John  F.  Flannery  was  for  many 
years  one  of  Des  Moines’  most  prominent  merchants,  but  is  now 
retired  from  commercial  life  and  is  living  quietly  at  Des  Moines. 
Joseph  J.  Flannery  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  grad- 
uated from  the  East  Side  High  School,  and  in  1900  was  gradu- 
ated from:  the  medical  department  of  the  Drake  University.  The 
same  year  he  attended  a post  graduate  course  at  the  Chicago 
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Polyclinic  School  and  since  has  practiced  with  much  success  in 
Des  Moines.  He  was  resident  physician  of  Mercy  hospital  for 
four  years  and  now  is  a member  of  its  attending  staff.  He  is  a 
member  of  St.  Ambrose  Catholic  church  and  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Although  quite  a young  man  Doctor  Flannery,  by  his  undoubted 
ability  and  assiduous  efforts,  has  attained  a recognized  position  in 
the  medical  profession  of  Des  Moines  and  with  his  capital  of 
brains,  education  and  energy,  his  future  success  is  assured. 


Col.  James  G.  Stowe,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  descended  from  an  old 
English  family,  of  which  Baron  Stowe, 
founder  of  the  great  Stowe  library  of 
“the  British  museum  was  a prominent 
member.  To  this  branch  also  belonged 
John  Stowe  of  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, after  whom  Stowe  parish  and 
village  were  named.  John  Stowe  came 
to  the  American  colonies  in  1635  with 
four  sons,  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  founded  the  Stowe  family  on  this 
continent.  This  John  Stowe  was  the 
•son  of  John,  Sr.,  the  well-known 
chronicler  and  historian  of  London.  From  Samuel,  a son  of 
John,  Jr.,  Col.  James  G.  is  descended  through  James  H.,  a cousin 
of  Dr.  Calvin,  husband  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Colonel  Stowe 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  14,  1841,  being  the  eldest  son 
of  James  H.  and  Julia  A.  (Freebody)  Stowe.  His  mother  was 
also  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  English  family,  members  of 
which  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  colonial  times.  Her  parents 
were  William  and  Sarah  Freebody  of  the  Newport  branch. 
Colonel  Stowe  was  reared  in  his  native  place.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  Mowry  Institute,  Providence,  from 
which  latter  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  After 
this  he  became  a mechanic  and  draughtsman  under  the  instruction 
of  his  father,  but  in  1861  became  secretary  of  the  Burnside  Rifle 


Company,  a concern  which  derived  its  name  from  the  afterward 
■distinguished  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside.  Colonel  Stowe  also 
became  superintendent  of  the  Burnside  Laboratory,  a large  estab- 
lishment for  manufacturing  ammunition  for  the  rifles.  While  thus 
employed  he  devised  a machine  for  filling  cartridges,  which  proved 
•.so  rapid  that  one  thousand  could  be  filled  in  three-quarters  of 
Vile — 27 
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a minute.  It  came  into  general  use  in  all  the  United  States 
arsenals.  One  of  his  machines  was  sold  to  the  Fenians,  was 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  was  captured  by  the  English,  and 
is  now  in  the  British  museum.  For  a while  during  the  war, 
Colonel  Stowe  served  as  United  States  inspector  of  ammunition, 
and  thus  rendered  important  service  for  the  Union  cause.  He 
also  served  on  staff  duty  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  instructor  of 
cavalry  in  the  use  of  the  breech-loading  rifle.  In  August,  1865, 
he  became  treasurer  of  the  Perkins  Sheet-Iron  Company  and  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Horse  Shoe  Company,  of  which  latter  William 
Sprague,  United  States  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  was  president. 
In  1867,  when  the  Burnside  Rifle  Company  was  changed  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works,  with  General  Burnside  as  presi- 
dent, Colonel  Stowe  became  its  secretary.  In  1870  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  of  the  eastern  manufacturers  to  visit  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Kansas  to  establish  manufac- 
tories. About  this  time  he  established  a machine  shop  in  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  having  resigned  his  position  in  the  locomotive  works. 
Associated  with  others  he  began  the  manufacture  of  reapers  of 
his  own  invention  and  other  agricultural  implements,  employing 
about  fifty  hands.  After  sustaining  heavy  losses  through  the 
fault  of  his  partners,  he  withdrew,  and  became  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  branch  of  C.  Aultman  & Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  but 
resigned  June  1,  1886,  to  accept  the  management  of  the  Cincin- 
nati house  of  the  Whitman  & Barnes  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Akron,  O.  In  1887  he  was  sent  to  Kansas  City  to  take  charge 
of  their  branch  there.  While  a resident  of  Cincinnati,  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in 
1879  was  elected  councilman  from  the  First  ward  and  was  re- 
elected in  1881,  serving  as  presiding  officer  of  that  body  after 
its  reorganization  in  1881.  Colonel  Stowe  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  valuable  works  on  industrial  topics.  His  book  entitled 
“A  Manual  for  the  Sheet-bar  and  Plate-iron  Roller,”  issued  in 
1867,  is  widely  used,  and  the  copyright  was  sold  to  Henry  Carey 
Baird,  the  well-known  distributor  of  American  protective  pam- 
phlets. His  book  entitled  “Guns  and  Gunnery,”  issued  during 
the  war,  had  a large  circulation  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
While  at  Bloomington,  111.,  he  wrote  much  for  the  Pantograph  of 
that  city,  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  for  eastern  papers.  From 
Cincinnati  he  issued  his  “Hints  to  Farmers  on  the  Reaper  and 
Mower”  which  had  a large  circulation.  American  industrial 
progress  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  books,  inventions  and 
energies  of  Colonel  Stowe : he  has  put  more  than  thirty  machines 
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or  improvements  on  the  market.  He  came  to  Kansas  City  as  the 
representative  of  the  Whitman  & Barnes  Company,  and  continued 
to  manage  their  affairs  here  until  1894,  when  he  established  the 
Stowe  Implement  Supply  Company,  of  which  he  has  been  presi- 
dent since  its  organization.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Implement,  Vehicle  and  Hardware  club  and  served  three 
years.  He  and  ten  others  organized  the  Commercial  club.  He 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  National  Bank 
for  three  years.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley 
as  counsel  general  to  South  Africa,  and  served  as  such  for  nearly 
four  years,  a portion  of  the  time  during  the  Boer  war.  He 
finally  resigned  the  position  owing  to  the  inadequate  compensa- 
tion. Prominent  business  men  of  New  York  offered  to  raise  the 
salary  to  living  proportions  and  took  the  amount  to  President 
McKinley ; but  the  law  prevented  the  President  or  Colonel  Stowe 
from  accepting  same.  He  has  a letter  from  the  third  assistant 
secretary  of  state  regretting  his  resignation.  During  his  in- 
cumbency of  the  office  he  increased  the  imports  to  that  country 
from  six  million  dollars  to  twenty  million  dollars  per  annum,  and 
interested  manufacturers  were  loath  to  have  him  leave  the  service. 
He  received  hundreds  of  their  complimentary  letters.  He  re- 
tained the  respect  of  both  Boer  and  Briton  during  all  his  delicate 
negotiations.  He  visited  the  twenty  thousand  Boer  prisoners 
twice  each  week,  and  saw  that  they  were  properly  • treated ; the 
same  of  British  prisoners.  He  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men  on  both  sides  and  to  this  day  corresponds  with 
many  of  them.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a thirty-third  degree 
Mason.  He  is  an  unswerving  Republican,  and  takes  great  inter- 
est in  politics  and  in  the  prosperity  of  Kansas  City.  In  1866  he 
married  Helen  Marie,  eldest  daughter  of  Albert  Walcutt,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  has  two  children : Marien  R.  and  Will- 
iam J. 

William  Oakley  Coffee,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a well 
known  physician,  was  born  at  Blandville,  Ivy.,  August  9,  1859; 
son  of  William  M.  Coffee,  a prominent  citizen  and  statesman 
of  Kentucky,  who  was  closely  identified  with  the  secession  move- 
ment in  that  State.  Doctor  Coffee’s  relatives  were  active  partici- 
pants in  the  Civil  war  and  thirty  of  his  blood  relations  were 
killed  in  this  struggle.  He  received  his  rudimentary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State  and  then  spent  three  years 
at  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis.  In  1881  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Missouri  Medical  College  and  then  successfully 
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practiced  his  profession  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  eight  years. 
The  next  seven  years  were  spent  at  Chicago  and  since  then  he 
has  enjoyed  a spendid  practice  as  an  oculist  and  aurist  in  Des 
Moines.  He  has  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  professional 
career  to  these  specialties  and  has  taken  several  post  graduate 
courses  in  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  June,  1887,  to  Mattie  M(.  Adkinson  and  they  have  four 
children,  William  Earl,  Maurice  Dodson,  Hames  Heischel  and 
Eileen  Mercedes.  Doctor  Coffee  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  is  a trustee  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing specialists  of  Des  Moines  and  is  well  and  favorably  known 

Philip  Shelley  Brown,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  the  oldest  resident  lawyer 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  being  now  beyond 
three  score  and  ten  years.  He  has 
witnessed  all  of  those  remarkable 
changes  which  have  in  the  last  genera- 
tion made  a great  and  busy  city  out  of 
a small  village.  He  was  born  in  Bed- 
ford county,  Penn.,  October  14th,  1833, 
on  a farm  acquired  by  his  paternal 
great-grandfather  from  the  provincial 
council  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  patent  therefor  being  attested  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  secretary  of  the  council.  Mr.  Brown’s 
paternal  ancestors  came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Maryland.  His 
maternal  ancestors  came  from  Holland  and  prior  to  1700  settled 
on  the  Schuylkill  River  at  a point  now  in  the  upper  part  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Brown  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  his 
father  having  died  when  he  was  sixteen  months  old  and  his 
mother  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in 
the  district  public  schools  and  the  Hollidaysburg,  Penn.,  Academy, 
a private  institution  then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  PI. 
McKinney,  now  deceased,  who  was  a noted  Presbyterian  theo- 
logian and  educator.  In  1855  Mr.  Brown  decided  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunities  in  the  West  and,  leaving  Pennsylvania, 
he  subsequently  entered  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Thompson  in  Davenport,  la.,  an#  prosecuted  his  legal  studies  there 
until  admitted  to  the  practice.  In  the  spring  of  1858,  after  a 
tour  of  the  'farther  West,  he  locaed  in  Kansas  City,  then  known 


throughout  the  State. 
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as  Westport  Landing,  as  the  most  promising  place  for  industrious 
and  intellectual  effort,  and  there  prosecuted  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  for  a period  exceeding  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  he  acquired  a large  clientage  and  was  engaged  in  many 
important  cases,  a noted  one  being  the  celebrated  William  Giliiss 
will  case,  involving  by  far  the  then  largest  estate  in  western 
Missouri.  He  seldom  took  criminal  cases,  but  confined  his  prac- 
tice to  civil  actions.  In  1865  he  took  into  partnership  Ermine 
Case,  Jr.,  now  deceased.  Later  he  formed  a partnership  with 
B.  H.  Chapman  and  his  oldest  son  W.  H.  Brown,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Brown,  Chapman  & Brown,  which  existed  almost  twenty 
years  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  which  the  present  partnership 
of  Brown,  Harding  & Brown  was  formed,  Mr.  John  T.  Harding, 
formerly  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Chapman. 
Although!  Mr.  Brown  continues  a member  of  the  firm,  he  was 
forced,  because  of  impaired  hearing,  to  retire  from  active  practice 
ten  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  been  devoting  his  time 
to  his  numerous  private  interests.  He  is  a man  of  great  energy 
and  enterprise  and  those  qualities  manifested  themselves  in  a 
number  o>f  fields  outside  of  his  law  practice.  He  gave  his  active 
work  and  means  in  providing  a full  and  complete  law  library 
for  the  use  of  practitioners  in  Kansas  City,  and  served  first  as 
president  and -afterwards  jas  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  City  Law 
Library  association  for  more  ‘than  ten  years.  Although  he  never 
had  the  time  to  seek  office,  he  has  always  manifested  deep  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  especially  those  affecting  his  own  city.  He 
was  a member  of  the  city  council  two  terms  and  conceived  and 
effected  many  measures  of  immense  benefit  to  the  locality.  He 
was  active  in  organizing  and  promoting  railroads  connected  with 
the  city  and  was  director  and  attorney  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Galveston  & Lake  Superior  Railroad,  now  forming  a part  of  the 
Burlington  system.  He  did  much  to  promote  the  construction 
of  the  Burlington  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river  at  Kansas 
City,  which  was  the  first  bridge  to  span  that  river  and  which,  in 
fact,  was  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Kansas  City.  He 
has  been  an  active  leader  in  numerous  other  enterprises  having 
for  the  direct  aim  the  upbuilding  :of  the  city  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  city  fathers ; one  of  the  pioneers  who  have 
by  their  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  within  fifty  years 
past  made  their  city  one  of  the  civic  wonders  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Brown  was  married  in  Pittsburg,  November  3,  1858,  to 
Miss  Julia  Ann  Shaffer,  the  oldest  daughter  of  William  and 
Catherine  Hileman  Shaffer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  an  inter- 
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esting  family  of  six  children.  In  addition  thereto  three  children 
died  in  infancy.  Of  the  surviving  children  three  are  sons,  and 
are  W.  H.  Brown,  the  law  partner  of  his  father,  Philip  S.  Brown, 
Jr.,  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  and  Ralph  J.  Brown,  a prac- 
ticing physician.  All  three  sons  are  identified  with  the  business 
interests  of  Kansas  City.  The  three  daughters  are  Julia  A.,  wife 
of  Edward  Shillito;  Lula  K.,  wife  of  Joseph  Curd,  and  Sarah  L-, 
wife  of  Allen  J.  Epperson.  All  of  the  children  reside  in  Kansas 
City.  Morally  Mr.  Brown  is  a man  of  the  highest  probity  and 
character.  Since  1859  he  has  been  a member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  Kansas  City,  Mjo.,  and  has  been  rul- 
ing* elder  therein  for  thirty-eight  years.  Mrs.  Brown  and  five 
of  the  children  are  members  of  the  same  church.  Mrs.  Brown 
is  an  educated,  accomplished,  Christian  woman  and  a devoted 
wife  and  mother.  She  is  a woman  of  the  most  unselfish  Inature, 
ever  ready  to  devote  herself  to  the  comifort  and  happiness  of  the 
people  about  her.  She  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Gillis 
Orphans’  Home,  one  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  in  the 
West  for  orphan  children.  She  devotes  much  of  the  time  she 

duties  to  church  and  charity  work. 
Israel.” 

William  Bingham  Clarice.  No 
name  in  Kansas  City  stands  for  more 
in  financial  and  social  life  than  that  of 
the  banker,  successful  financier  and 
public  spirited  citizen,  William  Bing- 
ham Clarke.  He  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  on  April  15,  1848,  his  father 
being  Aaron  Clarke  of  Milford,  New 
Haven  county,  Conn.,  and  his  mother 
being  Caroline  Bingham  of  Andover, 
Conn.  His  education  was  obtained  in 
tile  public  and  private  schools  of  his 
native  city,  supplemented  by  a course 
in  law.  and  admission  to  the  bar.  He 
obtained  his  early  banking  knowledge  in  two  of  the  largest  banks 
in  Cleveland.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  opened  a bank  at 
Abilene,  Kan.,  then  the  headquarters  for  Texas  cattle  which  were 
being  driven  from  Texas  'through  the  Indian  Territory  for  ship- 
ment by  railway  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  In  1872,  when 
the  center  of  the  cattle  trade  drifted  farther  west,  Mr.  Clarke 
opened  a bank  in  Junction  City,  Kan.,  known  as  The  Banking 
House  of  W.  iB.  Clarke.  In  1886  he  re-organized  this  bank  as 


can  spare  from  family 
Truly  she  is  a “Mother  in 
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the  First  National  Bank,  in  which  he  is  .still  interested.  During 
this  period  of  fifteen  years  he  did  a very  large  municipal  bond 
business.  One  county,  of  whose  bonds  he  Held  nearly  the  entire 
issue,  repudiated  its  obligations,  thus  causing  a great  loss  to  Mr. 
Clarke.  This  was  followed  by  a run  on  his  bank,  which  forced 
<i  suspension.  He  made  an  assignment  and  upon  a showing  of 
his  condition  to  his  creditors  they  accepted  twenty-five  cents  on 
the  dollar  in  full  payment  of  all  claims  against  him,  after  which 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  business,  which  he  did  with  most 
profitable  results.  Several  years  later  he  won  his  .'suit  against 
the  defaulting  county  and  recovered  what  was  due  him.  Imme- 
diately, and  although  Mr.  Clarke  had  a full  legal  discharge,  he 
nevertheless  sent  out  checks  to  every  depositor  in  his  bank  for 
the  other  seventy-five  per  cent  with  interest  for  the  full  time. 
In  1880  Mr.  Clarke  became  largely  interested  in  the  Merchants 
National  Bank,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  which  he  accepted 
the  presidency,  moving  to  Kansas  City  in  1886.  Two  years 
later  he  established  The  United  States  Trust  Company,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  of  which  he  is  still  president.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  club,  and  of  the  Kansas  City  Coun- 
try club,  and  third,  second  and  first  vice  presidents,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Commercial  club.  He  is,  and  has  been, 
junior  warden  of  Grace  church  for  many  years.  He  was  the 
first,  and  is  still,  treasurer  of  the  diocese  of  West  Missouri,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  is  a member  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Bar  association ; and  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason. 
In  1896,  during  the  free  silver  craze,  he  organized  and  became 
president  of  the  Sound  Money  league,  having  a membership  of 
over  seventeen  thousand.  At  the  head  of  this  organization  Mr. 
Clarke  showed  great  skill  as  a political  organizer  and  manager. 
But  his  tastes  running  rather  to  social  and  business  affairs,  he  has 
never  pursued  politics  except  occasionally  as  a sense  of  duty,  and 
has  never  held  a public  office,  although  frequently  he  has  been  com- 
plimented by  the  tender  of  office  very  high  in  the  Republican  party. 
He  has  been  largely  interested  in  the  development  of  the  telephone 
in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  in  the  salt 
industry  at  Salt  Lake  and  in  railroad  building  in  that  Territory, 
and  in  mining  in  Colorado.  In  1876  he  married  Miss  Kate 
Rockwell,  of  Warsaw,  111.,  whose  father,  George  Rockwell,  was 
from  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and  whose  mother,  Catherine  Cole 
Westlake,  was  from  Newburgh-on-the-Huclson.  They  have  two 
sons,  William  Rockwell  Clarke,  a graduate  of  Yale,  1900,  and 
Bertrand  Rockwell  Clarke,  a graduate  of  Williams,  1904. 
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Hugh  C.  W ard,  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  City  bar,  was  born 
March  io,  1863,  at  Westport,  Mo.,  and 
is  the  son  of  Seth  E.  and  May  Frances 
(McCarty,  nee  Harris)  Ward.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm  and  received  his  pri- 
mary education  at  a private  school  in 
Westport,  and  his  advanced  education 
at  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty, 
Mo.,  and  Harvard  University,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  institution  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1886. 
He  then  entered  the  St.  Louis  Law 
Hugh  c.  ward.  School  and  graduated  therefrom  with 

distinction  in  1888.  The  following 
year  he  located  in  Kansas  City  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 


fession. In  1894  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  affairs  of 
John  J.  Mastin  & Company,  a co-partnership,  the  property  in- 
volved consisting  largely  of  real  estate  valued  at  more  than  three 
million  dollars.  In  the  settlement  of  the  complicated  business 
problems  growing  out  of  this  enormous  estate  Mr.  Ward  showed 
a clear  head  and  excellent  judgment.  He  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  trustees  to  whom  was  committed  the  liquidation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  He  is 
local  attorney  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway  of  Kansas 
City,  and  general  attorney  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient 
Railway,  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  also  counsel  of  the 
Kansas  City  Home  Telephone  Com- 
pany. He  is  at  present  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Ward  & Had- 
ley, one  of  the  strongest  in  the  city. 

In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  and  as 
such  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
Missouri  in  1892,  and  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
body.  He  served  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  municipal 
corporations,  and  as  a member  of  the 
committee  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments. In  1898  he  was  appointed  po- 
lice commissioner  of  Kansas  City  by 

Governor  Stephens.  Under  the  organization  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guards  he  was  placed  upon  the  staff  of  Governor 
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Stephens  as  commissary  general.  He  is  a director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City  Railway  and  Light  Company 
and  the  Kansas  City  Home  Telephone  Company.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  deriving  his  eligibility 
through  lineal  descent  from  Seth  Ward,  a member  of  the  Virginia 
house  of  burgesses.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Elks,  the  Coun- 
try club,  the  Commercial  club,  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Har- 
vard club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  of  the  American  Bar 
association.  He  stands  high  in  the  community,  and  has  other 
distinctions  awaiting  him. 

August  R.  Meyer,  president  of  the 
United  Chemical  and  Zinc  Company, 
was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1851,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  sent  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  education,  and  there  for  the  period 
of  about  eight  years  he  attended  the 
best  schools  of  continental  Europe, 
among  which  were  the  College  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  the 
famous  School  of  Mines  at  Freidberg, 

Saxony,  from  which  latter  institution 
he  graduted  in  1872.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Succeeding  this  he  made  a tour  of  the  principal  mining  countries 
of  Europe,  thoroughly  investigating  the  science  of  metallurgy  and 
other  practical  studies  which  would  still  further  fit  him  for  his 
chosen  profession,  that  of  mining  engineer.  In  the  fall  of  1873  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  for  a time  was  engaged  in  examining 
coal  lands  in  Illinois,  but  in  the  spring  of  1874  he  went  to  Colo- 
rado, and  soon  afterward  was  given  the  appointment  of  assayer  for 
the  district  of  Fairplay,  which  position  he  held  until  1875.  In  that 
year,  as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  R.  Meyer  & Company, 
he  established  an  ore  crushing  mill  at  Alma,  Colo.,  and  remained 
connected  with  the  same  until  1881.  In  the  fall  of  1877  he  visited 
the  locality  of  what  is  now  Leadville,  then  called  “California 
Gulch,”  and  there  made  careful  examinations  of  the  mineral 
deposits.  Becoming  satisfied  of  the- presence  of  much  valuable 
mineral,  he  bought  thirty  acres  and  in  conjunction  with  Alvinus  B. 
Wood  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  George  L.  Henderson  of  Ohio, 
he  laid  out  the  first  lots  at  Leadville,  and  obtained  the  postoffice. 
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The  following  year  he  built  the  first  smelting  works  there ; and  in 
1879,  associated  with  Governor  Tabor  and  others,  he  laid  out  an 
addition  to  the  city,  which  included  Harrison  avenue,  the 'most 
important  thoroughfare  in  the  place.  He  remained  there  until 
1881  and  then  came  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Here  he  has  identified  himself  with  many  of  the  most  important 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  city.  He  was  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial club  in  1895-96,  and  is  a member  of  many  other  organiza- 
tions. 


Charles  W.  Whitehead,  who  is 
prominently  identified  with  Kansas 
City’s  real  estate  interests,  is  a native  of 
England,  the  date  of  his  birth  being 
November  20,  1842.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
his  parents  who  located  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.  In  the  Empire  State 
Charles  W.  was  reared  and  educated. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  upon  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  harness  and 
carriage  trimmer’s  business ; but  before 
his  apprenticeship  was  ended  he  enlisted 
in  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  New  York  regiment,  and  served  with  the  same 
from  1862  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  his  regiment  being  one 
of  Fox’s  “Three  Hundred  Fighting  Regiments”  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Whitehead  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  to  the 
Federal  commander.  He  participated  in  the  grand  review  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  witnessed  the 
review  of  Sherman’s  splendid  army  as  it  marched  up  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue,  Washington.  In  1892,  when  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  held  their  national  encampment  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Whitehead  was  commander  of  the  department  of  Missouri,  and 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  Union  veterans  over  the  same  route  tra- 
versed by  him  over  a quarter  of  a century  before.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  Mr.  Whitehead  returned  to  his  old  home  in  New  York  and 
embarked  in  partnership  with  the  man  who  had  been  his  instructor 
during  his  apprenticeship.  In  1871  he  came  to  Kansas  City  and 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  has  been  thus  occupied 
ever  since.  He  has  done  much  of  permanent  value,  laying  out 
additions  to  the  city,  building,  and  inducing  settlement.  He  has 
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been  prominently  identified  with  the  public  life  of  the  city.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Real  Estate  and  Stock  Exchange,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  appraisement  committee  for  several  years. 
In  1887  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Union  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  has  since  been  a director.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Missouri  Union  Trust  Company,  president  of  the  Berwick 
Land  Company,  director  of  the  Burse  Live  Stock  Commission 
Company,  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Western  Union  Land 
Company.  He  was  commander  of  the  department  of  Missouri, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  1892-93.  Associated  with  him  in 
business  is  his  son,  Charles  Hallock,  a graduate  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Whitehead’s  real  estate  and  loan  business  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1871  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  White- 
head  Realty  Company  in  1902. 


Marshal  Victor  Watson,  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  & Mex- 
ican Trust  Company,  is  a native  of  the 
Buckeye  State,  and  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware county.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Richwood,  O.,  and 
Monticello,  Ind.,  receiving  thus  a fair 
mental  training  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

In  1889  he  came  to  Kansas  City,  and 
for  one  term  of  the  Missouri  legislature 
served  as  journal  clerk,  and  earned 
much  praise  and  a high  reputation  for 
his  exceptional  speed  and  his  efficiency 
generally.  In  1891  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  City  Paper  House,  and  remained  with  the  same 
until  1902,  when  he  sold  his  interests  and  accepted  the  important 
position  of  third  vice  president  of  the  United  States  & Mexican 
Trust  Company.  In  this  well  known  institution  he  has  served  as 
director,  and  vice  president.  He  was  president  of  the  Commercial 
club  in  1896-97,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  Commercial  Club.  During  the  period  from  1898  to 
1900  he  served  as  a member  of  the  board  of  public  works  of  Kan- 
sas City.  He  takes  great  interest  in  the  growth  of  this  wonderful 
city  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  His  administrative  duties 
have  been  discharged  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  his  public  and 
private  career  is  untarnished.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  Knight  Templar,  Shriner,  and  a member  of  the  Kansas 
City  club. 
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Chester  Allyn  Snider,  prominent 
among  the  business  men  of  Kansas- 
City,  Mo.,  was  born  in  Platte  county,. 
Mo.,  August  9,  i860.  His  father  was  a 
government  contractor,  which  necessi- 
tated the  removal  of  the  family  to  dif- 
ferent points  in  several  States,  among 
them  being  Colorado  and  Montana.  In 
1870  he  located  in  Kansas  City,  and 
here  Chester  A.  attended  the  public 
schools.  He  finally  entered  Bethany 
College,  West  Virginia.  Upon  leaving 
this  institution  he  returned  to  Kansas 
City  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade, 
becoming  one  of  the  firm  of  Evans,  Snider  Buel  Co.,  of  which 
concern  he  for  many  years  was  vice  president  and  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  office  and  later  treasurer  of  the  company.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  and  president  of  the 
Bolen-Darnall  Coal  Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Commercial 
club,  the  Kansas  City  club,  and  the  University  club  and  other 
social  clubs,  and  since  becoming  a resident  of  the  city  has  been 
identified  with  many  of  the  most  important  movements  to  build  up 
this  wonderful  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

William  Huttig,  president  of  the 
Western  Sash  and  Door  Company, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  manufacturing  concerns  of 
Kansas  City,  was  born  in  Muscatine, 
la.,  November  26,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  ten  years  began  work  in  the 
establishment  of  his  father,  Frederick 
Huttig,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  sash 
anel  door  manufacturers  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  valley.  William  began  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  business, 
and  during  the  years  that  have  since 
passeel  away  has  risen  step  by  step  until  he  now  occupies  a com- 
manding position  in  the  world  of  business.  His  plant  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  in  all  the  West,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  1882  the 
establishment  was  removed  to  Kansas  City,  at  which  time  the 
capitalization  was  but  thirty  thousand  dollars.  At  present  it  is- 
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about  one  million  dollars.  Mr.  Huttig  is  president  of  this  mam- 
moth concern.  He  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company,  a director  of  the  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Sonora  Development  Company,  and  the  Kansas  Citv  and  Arkan- 
sas Development  Company.  He  is  also  one  of  the  executive 
members  of  the  Mexico  and  Orient  Railroad.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Commercial  and  the  Kansas  City  clubs ; and  at  all  times  is 
active  in  the  support  of  all  worthy  measures  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  the  upbuilding  of  Kansas  City. 


Robert  G.  Weber,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Weber  Gas  and  Gaso- 
line Engine  Company,  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  was  born  in  Booneville,  Mo.,  and 
was  there  reared  and  educated.  In  1884 
he  came  to  Kansas  City  and  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engine  Company.  They  began  in  a 
small  way,  but  by  careful  and  reliable 
business  methods  and  patient  and 
steady  industry  rapidly  developed  until 
at  the  present  day  they  have  the  largest 
plant  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  having 
branch  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Omaha,  Dallas,  Houston,  El 
Paso,  Oklahoma  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Spokane,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  City  of  Mexico  and  in  other  important 
points.  The  business  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  and  the 
concern  is  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Weber.  He  has  not  confined  himself  wholly  to  his 
business,  but  has  found  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  especially  to  the  growth  and  development  of  this  wonderful 
young  city  and  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  He 
is  a member  of  the  Commercial  and  the  Kansas  City  clubs,  of  the 
Manufacturers’  and  Merchants’  association,  of  which  latter  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  a member  of  the  first  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  Scottish  Rite,  Royal 
Arch  and  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks  and  of  other 
social  organizations. 


Allen  J.  Dean,  manager  of  the  Midland  hotel,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  was  born  in  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1854.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  obliged  to  leave  home  to  earn  his  own 
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living.  After  spending  one  year  in  a drug  store,  he  took  up  the 
trade  of  carriage  trimming,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
engaged  in  the  harness  making  and  carriage  trimming  business  for 
himself.  Upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  hotel  business,  and  has  continued  in  the 
same  down  to  the  present  time.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the 
West  as  one  of  the  most  successful  landlords  this  side  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  For  a short  time  in  1894-95  he  was  president 
of  one  of  the  Kansas  City  banks.  In  1895  he  went  to  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  and  became  associated  with  his  brother  in  the  management 
of  the  Stilwell  hotel  there.  In  1897  the  Ewing-Dean  Hotel  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  Kansas  City  by  Frank  Ewing,  A.  J.  Dean, 
D.  J.  Dean,  who  began  with  the  Savoy  in  June,  1899,  when  they 
founded  the  Baltimore  hotel.  I11  December,  1899,  the  Deans 
bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Ewing  and  formed  the  Baltimore  Hotel 
Company,  of  which  A.  J.  Dean  became  secretary  and  treasurer. 
They  also  operated  the  Hotel  Metropole  at  St.  Joseph,  as  well  as 
the  Midland  and  the  Baltimore  of  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Dean  is  a 
member  of  the  Driving  club  and  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason 
and  a Shriner.  He  is  prominently  connected  with  many  of  the 
social  organizations  of  the  city  and  with  many  laudable  public 
movements. 

Jeremiah  T.  Dew,  lawyer,  was  born 
near  Carlyle,  in  Clinton  county,  111., 
November  5,  1847,  but  was  reared  in 
St.  Clair  county,  on  his  father’s  farm 
at  Summerfield,  111.,  working  on  the 
farm  during  summer  months,  and 
attending  district  school  in  winter.  His 
father,  Samuel  P.  Dew,  died  in  the 
year  1858,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
years.  His  mother,  Eliza  (Walker) 
Dew,  is  yet  living,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-eight  years.  Mr.  Dew’s 
ancestry  were  from  the  Southern  states, 
those  on  the  mother’s  side  coming  from 
Georgia,  and  those  on  the  father’s  side  from  Virginia,  and  both 
branches  of  the  family  were  represented  in  the  Union  army  in 
the  Civil  war.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  John  Dew,  as  a young 
Methodist  minister,  came  West  with  the  Rev.  Bishop  William 
McKendree,  on  educational  and  church  missionary  work,  and 
among  the  many  things  they  did  in  that  work  was  the  founding 
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of  McKendree  College,  at  Lebanon,  111.,  in  that  early  day.  This 
college  is  about  the  oldest  educational  institution  in  the  State,  and 
many  of  the  best  and  foremost  men  of  the  (West  received  their 
education  there.  Rev.  Mr.  Dew  was  one  of  its  first  presidents. 
Although  ,born  and  reared  in  a slave  state,  the  Rev.  John  Dew 
brought  his  slaves  inherited  from  his  father’s  iestate  in  Virginia, 
with  him  into  the  then  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  voluntarily  set 
them  free,  as  a matter  of  conscience,  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  before  the  Civil  war.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  enlisted  in  the  spring  of  1864,  in  Company 
B,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  regiment,  Illinois  infantry  vol- 
unteers, of  which  company  his  uncle,  Edward  C.  Dew,  was  cap- 
tain, and  served  faithfully  until  the  close.  After  the  war  he 
entered  college  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  later  matriculated  at 
McKendree  College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1874.  He  was 
chosen  and  served  as  editor  of  the  college  paper,  the  McKendree 
Repository,  and  also  was  president  of  his  literary  society,  the  “Pla- 
tonians,”  and  was  president  of  his  senior  class  organization,  dur- 
ing their  graduating  year.  He  began  reading  law  while  yet  in 
college,  but  believing  that  he  could  not  give  his  law  studies  that 
attention  they  required,  while  engrossed  with  his  regular  college 
course,  he  deferred  the  further  reading  until  after  his  gradua- 
tion, when  'he  again  resumed  his  study  of  the  law  in  a law  office 
in  Nashville,  111.,  but  before  finishing  hiis  course  he  had  deter- 
mined to  settle  in  the  W est,  and  removed  to  Kansas  and  entered 
the  law  office  of  Martin  & Case,  at  Topeka,  and  subsequently 
located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  in  1877.  About 
one  year  later  he  formed  a co-partnership  with  an  established 
firm,  and,  under  the  firm  name  of  Tomlinson,  Ross  & Dew,  this 
co-partnership  lasted  for  many  years,  and  the  firm  attained  great 
prominence  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Subsequently,  upon  disso- 
lution of  this  firm,  by  the  retirement  from  active  practice  of  both 
Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Ross,  Mr.  Dew  became  associated  with 
M.  R.  Downs  and  A.  K.  Parkinson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dew, 
Downs  & Parkinson,  which,  after  many  years,  was  changed  to 
Dew,  Parkinson  & Barnes.  Mr.  Dew  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  strongest  practitioners  in  this  city.  He  is  a 
member  of  Kansas  City  Bar  association,  and  was  once  its  pres- 
ident. He  is  quite  prominent  in  Grand  Army  circles.  He  is  a 
member  of  Farragut-Thomas  post,  No.  8,  this  city,  and  has  served 
his  post  more  than  a decade  as  its  adjutant.  He  is  past  post 
commander  of  Farragut  post;  has  been  delegate  to  the  National 
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encampments ; assistant  inspector  general ; two  or  three  terms 
a member  of  the  National  Council  of  Administration;  also  mem- 
ber of  Department  of  Missouri,  Council  of  Administration ; 
department  judge  advocate  ; department  senior  vice  commander, 
and  is  the  present  department  commander,  Department  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Dew  is  also  a member  of  the  various  Masonic 
orders. — C. 


s 


KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


Kansas  City  Public  Library.  The  first  official  action  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a public  library  in  Kansas  City  was  taken 
in  November,  1873,  when  the  board  of  education,  comprising  the 
following  gentlemen:  Major  Henry  A.  White,  president;  James 
Craig,  secretary;  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  treasurer;  C.  A.  Chase,  T.  K. 
Hanna  and  Henry  R.  Seeger,  made  arrangements  for  a course  of 
six  popular  lectures  in  order  to  raise  a fund  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  V.  C. 
Karnes  and  adopted : 

“Resolved,  That  there  be  established  in  connection  with  our 
schools  a library  for  the  use  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  scholars 
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of  the  public  schools  of  this  district,  to  be  known  as  the  Public 
Library  of  Kansas  City. 

“Resolved,  That  an  annual  appropriation  be  made,  of  such 
sums  as  the  board  of  education  may  deem  expedient,  to  be  used 
exclusively  as  ia  library  fund,  and  that  all  money  received  from 
any  other  source  in  aid  of  the  library  be  added  thereto,  and  that 
the  treasurer  be  required  to  keep  a separate  account  with  such 
library  fund,  and  that  all  orders  drawn  upon  said  fund  desig- 
nate that  they  were  given  for  such  library  purposes. 

“Resolved,  That  there  be  a standing  committee  on  the  library 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  management  and  control  thereof, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  board.’5 

\ book  case,  which  is  now  used  in  the  children’s  room  for 
reference  books,  was  bought  from  Col.  W.  E.  Sheffield  and 
placed  in  a room  in  the  old  High  School  building  at  Eleventh  and 
Locust  streets.  In  this  case  was  placed  the  nucleus  of  the  pres- 
ent Free  Public  library,  the  result  of  the  lectures,  which  netted 
about  one  hundred  dollars.  In  December,  1874,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation room!  was  removed  to  Eighth  and  Main  streets,  in  the  Sage 
building.  But  little  was  accomplished  until  early  in  1876,  when  a 
new  impetus  was  given  to  the  project.  A Ladies’  Centennial  asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1875  to  represent  Kansas  City  at  Phil- 
adelphia. By  some  means  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  and  the 
centennial  fund,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  ninety  dollars, 
after  some  litigation,  vras  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public 
library.  In  May,  1876,  President  Karnes  made  a financial 
statement  which  was  approved  by  the  board.  The  report  showed 
a balance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine  dollars,  with  outstand- 
ing orders  for  books  to  cost  about  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
subscription  list  of  periodicals  billed  lat  thirty-nine  dollars 
sixty  cents.  President  Karnes  said  the  fund  would  be  exhausted, 
but  the  library  was  on  a firm  basis  and  was  ready  for  use.  He 
recommended  the  adoption  of  suitable  rules  and;  regulations  gov- 
erning the  management  of  it.  President  Karnes  was  also  the 
means  of  procuring  gratuitously  the  daily  papers,  conditional 
that  they  should  be  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year.  General  rules 
governing  the  management  of  the  library  were  drawn  up  and 
adopted.  Among  others : 

“The  board  of  education  of  the  City  of  Kansas  City  shall  consti- 
tute a board  of  managers  who  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
library ; appoint  a suitable  person  to  act  as  librarian,  and  also 
an  assistant  librarian.  The  librarian  shall  at  the  annual  organ  iz- 
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ation  of  the  board  of  education  make  a report  to  the  board 
respecting  the  number  of  volumes  and  their  condition. 

“The  librarian  shall  be  responsible  to  the  board  of  education 
for  all  matters  connected  with  the  library,  and  upon  accepting 
the  office  he  shall  give  the  secretary  of  the  board  a receipt  con- 
taining the  number  and  condition  of  volumes  in  the  library,  and 
upon  surrendering  his  trust  he  shall  give  a satisfactory  account 
of  the  volumes  intrusted  to  him.  If  new  books  are  added,  he 
shall  give  an  additional  receipt  containing  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  same.  For  their  services  the  librarian  and  his 
assistant  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  may  decide 
to  be  sufficient.  The  librarian  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  by  him,  and  report  quarterly  the  same  to  the  board  of 
education/’ 

Books  were  carefully  selected  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
people,  and  the  best  materials  on  subjects  representing  the  trend 
of  thought  were  purchased.  This  feasible  plan  of  buying  books 
has  been  the  policy  adhered  to  by  the  library  ever  since.  Several 
book  cases  were  placed  in  the  office  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  Craig, 
agent  of  the  board  of  education,  and  Superintendent  Greenwood, 
served  in  turn  in  caring  for  the  books.  Many  books  were  given 
by  public-spirited  citizens  and  thus  the  growth  of  the  library  was 
assured.  In  August,  1880,  Mr.  W.  E.  Benson  was  appointed 
business  agent  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
James  Craig.  The  supervision  of  the  library  was  divided  as 
before  between  Mr.  W.  E.  Benson  and  Superintendent  Green- 
wood. In  November,  1879,  President  Karnes  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

“Whereas,  The  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Public  Library  there  situated,  offer  the  best  accommodations 
that  can  be  afforded  at  present ; therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  said  rooms,  lighted  and  warmed  with  the 
library,  be  tendered  to  the  public  as  a reading  room  from  Decem- 
ber 1 to  April  1,  to  be  kept  open  for  such  purposes  from  7 p.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  of  each  day,  Sunday  excepted.” 

These  resolutions  were  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Westlake  Whitney  as  librarian.  In  his  annual  report  for 
1881,  President  J.  V.  C.  Karnes  makes  a statement  of  library 
matters.  He  says:  “We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  during  the 
year  there  have  been  many  valuable  accessions  made  to  the  li- 
brary, and  that  it  steadily  grows  in  public  favor.  This  impor- 
tant auxiliary  to  our  school  system  has  so  far  been  supported 
from  private  sources.  The  effort  was  made  last  winter  to  have 
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the  law  so  amended  as  to  allow  a lib- 
eral appropriation  for  this  purpose, 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  measure  failed. 

Since  then  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
our  liberal  people  for  the  donation  of 
money  and  books,  and  in  this  way  sev- 
eral thousand  volumes  will  be  added 
to  the  library.  The  importance  of  this 
enterprise  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Our  city  is  rapidly  assuming  metro- 
politan proportions.  We  need  a circu- 
lating library,  with  reading  room,  art 
galleries  and  the  like — a fountain  of  in- 
telligence and  refinement,  whose  pure 
waters  shall  flow  into  the  palace  of 

the  rich  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  bringing  health,  prosperity 
and  happiness.  It  can  be  relied  upon  that  this  library  is  perma- 
nent, and  much  may  be  expected  from  it.” 

In  the  first  annual  report  submitted  by  the  librarian,  in  1881, 
the  following  interesting  facts  are  given : “On  the  16th  of 
March,  1881,  I entered  upon  the  duties  of  librarian  and  such  other 
clerical  work  in  connection  with  my  position  as  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  agent  of  the  board'  of  education  have  referred 
to  me.  There  are  over  a thousand  volumes  catalogued,  and  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library,  exclusive  of  miscellaneous  reports,  official 
documents,  periodicals,  magazines,  etc.,  making  a total  collection 
of  nearly  two  thousand  volumes,,  many  of  which  are  works  of 
merit.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  received  during  the  year 
June  30,  1881,  was  $201.35,  and  the  balance  now  on  hand  is  $46.44. 
I have  .all  the  vouchers  for  expenditures,  subject  to  inspection  at 
your  pleasure.  As  nearly  as  I can  estimate,  700  volumes  were 
added  to  the  library  this  year  by  purchase  and  donation.  Since 
February  1,  1881,  1,483  books  have  been  drawn  from  the  library 
by  regular  subscribers,  an  average  of  ten  books  to  each  subscriber 
in  five  months.  One  of  the  special  needs  of  the  library  is  a com- 
modious reading  room,  furnished  with  tables  and  seats.  A read- 
ing room  should  be  quiet,  pleasant  and  attractive.  The  consulta- 
tion of  books  and  papers  is  as  much  the  function  of  a library  as 
the  circulation  of  books.  The  library  is  an  educational  center  for 
the  special  as  well  as  for  the  general  reader.” 

In  the  report  of  1882,  President  R.  T.  Yeager  made  an  appeal 
to  the  citizens  to  interest  themselves  in  the  library  and  endeavor  in 
every  wav  to  build  a substantial  libra, rv  on  the  foundation  which 
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had  been  laid  with  so  much  care.  Judging  from  the  growth  as 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  librarian  the  appeal  was  not  without 
effect.  In  order  to  secure  a certain  sum  to  meet  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  maintain  the  library  and  allow  for  a continual  growth 
the  board  in  1883  became  instrumental  in  having1  the  school  laws 
amended,  authorizing  cities  of  twenty  thousand,  and  under  one 
hundred  thousand,  inhabitants  to  appropriate  a sum  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  annually  for  the  maintainance 
of  the  library.  In  1884  the  necessity  of  more  spacious  rooms 
became  such  a reality  that  a removal  was  decided  upon,  and  the 
entire  second  floor  of  the  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Walnut  streets  was  secured.  The  library  was  closed 
during  the  month  of  June,  when  the  offices  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  library  were  removed  to  the  new  quarters,  roomy, 
better  lighted  and  more  attractive  in  every  way.  Formerly, 
bound  periodicals  were  alowed  to  circulate,  but  with  the  growth  of 
the  library  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  keep  the  m'agazines  in  the 
library  to  be  used  as  general  reference  books.  In  the  fall  of  1884 
the  board  carried  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  Lathrop  to 
have  the  library  open  from  7 to  10  in  the  evening,  except 
Sunday,  when  it  should  be  open  from  9 to  11  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Benson  acted  as  librarian  during  these  hours.  In  the 
following  spring  it  was  decided  to  close  the  evening  and 
Sunday  openings  for  the  summer  months,  June,  July  and  August; 
otherwise  to  be  opened  from  8 a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  At  a board 
meeting  in  November,  1885,  the  librarian  placed  before  the  board 
a request  suggesting  giving  tickets  to  pupils  for  six  months  at  one- 
half  of  the  annual  subscription  rate.  During  the  summer  of  1887 
the  library  was  closed  for  five  months  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a new  and  complete  catalogue.  At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation the  question  of  the  erection  of  a library  building  was  taken 
up  and  considered,  and  March  5,  1888,  the  following  opinion  of 
Gage,  Ladd  & Small,  attorneys  for  the  board,  relative  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a library  building,  or  the  issuing  of  bonds  therefor,  was 
submitted  by  President  Yeager  and  ordered  spread  upon  the 
records : 

Kansas  City,  Mp.,  March  5,  1888. 
“Honorable  R.  L.  Yeager,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

“Dear  Sir : The  board  of  directors  of  the  school  district  of  the 
City  of  Kansas  City  has,  through  you,  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the 
power  of  the  district  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
library  building.  The  proposition  having  been  first  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  the  district  at  an  election,  and  their  sanction  having 
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been  first  obtained,  our  impression  was  against  the  existence  of 
such  a power,  and  further  reflection  and  a somewhat  careful 
examination  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State  have  confirmed  us  in 
this  view. 

“It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  school  districts  belong  to  a 
class  known  as  quasi  corporation — a class  for  which  the  doctrines 
of  implication  in  the  construction  of  its  powers  will  do  less  for 
than  any  other  species  of  corporation  known  to  the  law. 

“For  two  purposes  only  have  school  districts  such  as  this  power 
to  issue  bonds.  One  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schoolhouses, 
and  is  provided  for  in  section  7,032  and  7,033  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1879.  This  can  only  be  done  after  a vote  of  the  people 
has  been  taken  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  those  sections. 

“For  one  other  purpose  only  can  bonds  be  issued.  Under  sec- 
tion 7,034  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  is  authorized  ‘to 
issue  renewal  fuftding  bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  district  or  .sold  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  paying 
any  matured  or  maturing  bonded  indebtedness  thereof.’  These  it 
may  issue  without  having  submitted  the  question  to  the  voters. 

“The  expense  of  maintaining  schools  and  every  other  outlay 
which  the  district  is  authorized  to  make,  must,  with  the  two 
exceptions  we  have  mentioned,  and  for  which  bonds  may  be  issued, 
be  met  by  taxation.  The  methods  of  estimating,  levying  and  col- 
lecting this  tax  are  minutely  provided  in  the  statutes.  Every  dis- 
bursement made  by  the  board  except  for  the  purposes  of  erecting 
schoolhouses  and  renewing  or  paying  off  bonded  indebtedness, 
must  be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  this  tax. 

“Our  attention  has  been  called  to  section  7,154  as  enacted  by  the 
last  General  Assembly.  It  is  as  follows : ‘In  all  such  districts  as 
are  mentioned  in  this  article,  that  have  a population  of  50,000  and 
not  exceeding  200,000  inhabitants,  the  board  of  directors  of  such 
school  districts  shall  have  full  power  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  all  members  of  such  board,  to  locate  and 
direct  and  authorize  the  purchase  of  sites  for  schoolhouses, 
libraries  and  school  offices,  and  by  a like  vote  to  direct  and 
authorize  the  sale  of  any  real  estate  or  other  property  belonging  to 
such  school  district.’  1 

“The  result  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  a part  of  this  section 
is  not  clear.  But  so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  question  submitted  to  us,  it  is  manifest  that  it  does  not 
authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  does 
authorize  the  board,  without  a vote  of  the  people,  to  locate  and 
purchase  sites  for  certain  structures,  including  libraries.  But  it 
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does  not  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  with  or  without  the  vote  of 
the  people  to  pay  for  such  sites.  Much  less  can  it  be  held  under 
any  cause  of  construction  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  it 
authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a public 
library.  With  quite  as  much  cogency  it  might  be  said  to  grant 
authority  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schoolhouses. 
But  such  an  interpretation  would  be  absurd  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  legislation  upon  that  subject  was  not  needed.  Ample 
authority  for  that  purpose  had  existed  for  years. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  power  of  the  board  as  conferred  by  that 
part  of  the  section  under  consideration  must  be  limited  to  its  action 
in  reference  to  sites. 

“We  think  it  would  be  going  very  far  indeed  to  say  that  under 
this  section  the  board  would  be  authorized  to  appropriate  from  the 
general  fund  derived  from  taxation,  money  with  which  to  erect 
a library  building.  Only  by  aid  of  a most  liberal  and,  as  we  think, 
wholly  unjustifiable  exercise  of  the  rules  of  inference  and  implica- 
tion in  the  construction  of  statutes,  could  even  this  result  be 
reached. 

“But  upon  the  question  of  power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection 
of  a library  building,  even  with  the  support  of  a vote  of  the  people, 
we  have  no  doubt.  The  district  has  no  such  power,  and  the  bonds 
if  issued  would  be  invalid. 

“Gage,  Ladd  & Small.” 

The  continuous  cry  for  more  room  and  for  better  accommoda- 
tions from  President  Yeager,  and  from  the  librarian,  resulted  in 
a move  in  1889  when,  at  the  session  of  the  legislature,  the  school 
law  was  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  board  of  education  to 
erect  buildings  for  the  use  of  libraries.  A proposition  was  made 
by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Bales,  whose  interest  in  the  library  led  to  his 
ofifering  the  board,  on  very  liberal  terms,  a lease  on  the  ground 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Oak  streets.  March  11, 
1889,  at  a meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  in  the  matter  of 
the  removal  of  the  public  library,  the  president  of  the  board  was 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Walter  Bales,  owner  of  the  land 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Oak  streets,  for  a three 
or  a five  years’  lease  at  the  best  terms  he  could  make.  The 
ground  was  secured  at  a rental  of  three  hundred  dollars  per 
year.  The  architect  was  instructed  to  perfect  the  plans  for  the 
library  building,  in  accordnace  with  a sketch  furnished  by  him. 
April  18,  1889,  at  a meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
architect  was  instructed  to  receive  bids  for  constructing  the  library 
building,  to  Saturday,  April  27,  1889,  at  4 p.  m.,  and  to  receive 
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“bids  both  with  and  without  the  Smead  system  of  heating  and 
ventilating.  April  27,  1889,  the  board  of  education  met  in 
special  session.  Present — R.  L.  Yeager,  E.  L.  Martin,  J.  C. 
James  and  J.  L.  Norman.  On  motion  of  Mr.  James,  the  bid  of 
William  Harmon,  at  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
dollars,  was  accepted,  and  the  contract  awarded  to  him.  Bond 
required  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars ; work  to  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1,  1889.  Penalty  ten  dollars  per  day.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  action  the  library  building  was  built  at 
a total  cost  of  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  thirty- 
three  cents,  ground  rent  being  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 


Contract  $9,291.00 

Extras  on  contract 356.65 

Extras  (furnishings)  1,452.68 


Total $11,100.33 


In  September,  1889,  the  new  home  of  the  library  was  opened 
to  the  public,  the  library  having  been  closed  for  removal  of  books 
during  July.  The  library  staff  then  consisted  of  four  day  as- 
sistants and  two  night  assistants.  A pleasing  innovation  was 
made  in  December,  1890,  when  the  board  granted  to  the  third 
and  fourth  year  students  of  the  high  school  free  use  of  the 
library.  One  hundred  and  forty  tickets  were  issued — other 
patrons  of  the  library  paid  two  dollars  for  an  annual  subscription. 
In  the  report  of  the  librarian  for  the  year  1892  we  find  that  the 
privilege  of  the  free  use  of  the  library  was  extended  to  all  High 
School  students,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  tickets  were 
issued.  In  September,  1893,  at  the  request  of  the  librarian,  free 
library  tickets  were  issued  to  pupils  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
of  the  ward  schools  as  well  as  to  all  high  school  students.  Twenty- 
four  hundred  were  distributed  among  the  white  schools  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  among  the  colored.  The  marked  increase 
in  circulation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  18946s  realized 
when  we  read  that  there  were  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  more  books  taken  home  than  in  the  previous  year.  With 
the  wonderful  influx  of  superior  literature  for  the  juvenile  class, 
it  was  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  library  the  works  of  W.  T. 
Adams,  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  and  Harry  Castlemon.  With  the 
development  of  the  library,  every  effort  was  made  to  elevate  the 
literary  standard ; to  lead  the  patrons,  more  especially  the  youth 
of  Kansas  City,  to  an  appreciation  of  a higher  class  of  literature. 
Special  lists  of  well  selected  books  for  the  young  were  compiled 
and  given  to  the  teachers  to  be  distributed  among  the  pupils,  and 
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only  the  best  in  fiction  was  placed  in  the  library.  An  author 
catalogue  of  fiction  and  one  of  juvenile  books  were  made  in  1895 
and  distributed  gratis  to  the  patrons  of  the  library.  After  occu- 
pying the  building  for  five  years,  the  crowded  conditions  made  it 
imperative  for  the  board  to  again  provide  new  quarters  and  a 
permanent  home  for  the  library.  It  was  resolved  that  there  be 
submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  school  district  of  Kansas 
City,  at  the  biennial  election  of  school  directors  to  be  held  on  the 
third  day  of  April,  1894,  a proposition  authorizing  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  school  district  of  Kansas  City  to  borrow  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
public  library  building  and  for  the  payment  thereof  to  issue  bonds. 
On  July  2,  1894,  the  bonds  were  issued,  payable  in  New  York,, 
twenty  years  from  date  of  issue,  rate  of  interest  four  per  cent. 
In  view  of  the  removal  into  the  new  building,  special  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  the  facilities  of  the  various  departments.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  art  was  made  for- the  art  reference  room; 
all  art  books  and  art  magazines'  were  fully  indexed.  A card  index 
to  Harper’s  Weekly  was  made  from  volume  one  to  date,  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  the  reference  department,  and  St.  Nicholas  was 
indexed  for  the  juvenile  room. 

In  September,  1897,  the  new  building  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  The  preparations  for  moving  and  the  actual  move  were 
made  in  July  and  August,  during  which  time  the  library  was 
closed.  The  arrangements  for  moving  were  simple  and  syste- 
matic. The  thirty  thousand  volumes  were  moved  in  three  days, 
without  the  misplacement  of  a single  book.  When  the  portals  of 
the  new  Kansas  City  Public  library  were  opened  to  the  public, 
on  September  1,  1897,  a long-cherished  hope  was  realized.  An- 
ticipation was  great,  and,  although  much  was  expected  by  the 
proud  citizens,  the  new  library,  so  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, was  a great  surprise.  A reception  was  held  for  two- 
successive  days,  from  9 a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  and  fully  twenty 
thousand  people  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  new  building.  The  building  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
palms  and  cut  flowers.  From  behind  a bank  of  palms  sweet 
strains  of  music  issued  to  welcome  all.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  assisted  by  their  wives  and  the  librarian, 
received  the  guests.  The  attendants  assisted  in  entertaining  in 
the  different  departments,  while  the  High  School  cadets  did  duty 
as  ushers. 

The  library  is  located  on  a lot  with  a frontage  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  by  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  A broad 
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vestibule  forms  an  entrance  to  the  rotunda,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  the  delivery  desk,  and  to  the  right  of  this  is  the  stack  room, 
with  a capacity  for  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  volumes.  Opening 
into  the  rotunda  are  the  reading  room,  cataloguing  room,  refer- 
ence room,  reference  librarian’s  office,  catalogue  room,  reception 
room,  children’s  room  and  the  librarian’s  office.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  the  new  building  is  the  children’s  room,  a 
large,  airy,  southeast  room,  wherein  all  the  juvenile  books  and 
periodicals  are  placed ; where  the  children  may  select  their  books 
from  the  shelves.  On  the  second  floor  is  a special  reference  room 
for  the  high  school  students,  a women’s  club  room,  several  refer- 
ence rooms,  art  gallery,  assembly  hall  and  bound  newspaper  room, 
together  with  the  offices  of  the  board  of  education.  In  the  base- 
ment is  a museum,  in  charge  of  a competent  curator,  a fully 
equipped  bindery  under  the  management  of  the  librarian,  a large 
lunch  room  for  the  use  -of  employes,  and  several  unassignecl 
rooms. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  Sheidley,  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  October,  1897,  for  the  purchase  of  books.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  munificent  gift  a bronze  tablet,  bearing  an  intaglio 
head  of  Mr.  Sheidley,  was  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  library. 
Upon  the  tablet  appears  the  following  appropriate  inscription : 
“George  Sheidley.  Born  Feb.  22,  1835.  Died  Mch.  2,  1896. 
An  unassuming,  generous,  public-spirited  citizen  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  A lover  of  his  fellow  men,  who  gave  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  this  library.  Let  this  noble  act  be  ever  re- 
membered and  cherished  by  a grateful  people.”  That  this  sum 
might  be  expended  in  a broad,  judicious  and  most  helpful  manner, 
Mr.  Alfred  Gregory,  Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  Rev.  Cameron  Mann, 
Miss  Ethel  Allen,  Mrs.  Silas  C.  Delap,  Mrs.  Laura  Scammon, 
Miss  Frances  Logan,  Professor  J.  M.  Greenwood  and  the  libra- 
rian were  appointed  as  members  of  a special  book  committee.  By 
a partial  expenditure  of  this  money  the  number  of  volumes  has 
been  increased  from  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand.  In  se- 
lecting the  books  the  different  classes  have  been  “rounded  out,” 
and  the  art  and  reference  books  materially  improved.  Books  for 
special  departments,  such  as  science,  club  work  and  manual  train- 
ing school  work  have  been  added.  Lists  were  placed  before  the 
book  committee  by  specialists,  guaranteeing  the  best  selections 
on  all  scientific  subjects.  Books  in  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Swedish  have  been  selected  from  lists  prepared  by 
those  familiar  with  those  languages. 
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The  Jackson  County  Medical  library  was  placed  in  the  public 
library  March  7,  1898,  accessioned  and  thoroughly  catalogued,  to 
be  used  by  any  one  bringing  a permit  from  a member  of  that 
•association.  In  1897  Prof.  James  M.  Greenwood,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  public  schools,  presented  to  the  library 
a most  valuable  collection  of  arithmetics,  numbering  three  hun- 
dred volumes,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  United  States.  On 
January  1,  1898,  all  subscribers  surrendered  their  cards,  and  a 
free  circulating  and  reference  library  was  inaugurated.  The  new 
system  of  free  distribution  caused  a remarkable  increase  in  circu- 
lation. The  library  contains  about  seventy-five  thousand  carefully 
selected  volumes.  In  July,  1899,  the  Westport  library,  with  one 
thousand  three  hundred  volumes,  was  annexed  as  a branch  to  the 
Kansas  City  library,  and  was  opened  in  November  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  librarian.  Sixteen  sub-stations  have  been 
established  in  the  outlying  schools,  in  charge  of  the  principals. 
These  sub-stations  have  proved  a success  in  reaching  all  in  a 
great  metropolis.  A catalogue  of  the  library,  published  in  ten 
sections,  was  begun  in  March,  1899,  and  completed  in  1900.  In 
the  library  staff,  ten  assistants  and  eight  pages,  together  with  the 
librarian  and  assistant  librarian,  are  on  duty  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m. ; three  special  evenings  assistants  from  5 to  9 p.  m.,  and  three 
extra  Sunday  assistants  from  2 to  9 p.  m.  In  the  bindery  a fore- 
man and  four  assistants  are  employed ; and  for  the  care  of  the 
building,  three  janitors  and  an  engineer. 

Nelson  Gallery  of  Art.  The  people  of  Kansas  City  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Col.  W.  R.  Nelson.  In  presenting  the  Art 
Gallery  to  the  school  district,  Col.  Nelson  has  given  a fresh  im- 
pulse in  art,  and  an  added  dignity  to  this  metropolis.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1902 : Col.  W.  R.  Nelson  having  formally  presented  to 
the  school  district  of  Kansas  City  the  valuable  collection  of 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  now  in  the  Library  building  and 
known  as  ‘‘The  Western  Gallery  of  Art,”  therefore  be  it  re- 
solved, that  the  thanks  of  the  school  district  and  of  the  board 
of  education  be  extended  to  Col.  Nelson  for  his  magnificent  gen- 
erosity and  that  the  collection  be,  hereafter,  called  “The  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art.” 

Charles  A.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a leading  attorney  and 
State  senator  from  the  Twenty-ninth  district,  was  born  at  Elsah, 
III.,  June  8,  1866.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  State  and’  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Illinois.  In  1900  he  removed  to  St. 
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Louis  and  has  since  made  his  home  in  that  city.  In  1892  he  was 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis  and  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Smith  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Missouri  and  was  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  general  assemblies  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate  in  1902.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  active 
in  the  interests  of  his  party.  He  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  other  secret  orders.  Mr.  Smith’s  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  has  been  marked  and  many  important  cases 
are  entrusted  to  his  care  and  in  legislative  matters  he  wields  great 
influence  and  is  one  of  the  strong  and  popular  members  of  the 
senate. 

George  P.  Hanawalt,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a prominent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Ross  county,  O.,  in  1836,  son  of 
John  and  Mary  J.  (Hill)  Hanawalt.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lis  schools  of  his  native  State  and  at  Salem  Academy,  and  in  1864 
was  graduated  from  the  ntedical  department  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  served  in  the  United  States 
army  as  a hospital  steward,  was  promoted  to  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon and  served  as  such  until  1868.  He  came  to  Des  Moines  in 
1869,  and  since  has  been  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Iowa. 
In  1870  he  became  surgeon  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
Railroad  Company;  surgeon  of  the  Chicago  & Great  Western 
when  that  railroad  was  built ; surgeon  of  the  Des  Moines  City 
Railroad  since  constructed.  He  has  continued  to  act  for  these  cor- 
porations since  his  first  connection  with  them  and  at  present  is 
filling  these  important  positions.  Dr.  Hanawalt  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical  association  and  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  positions  of  secretary  and  president  of  this  body.  He 
is  a member  of  the  advisory  board  of  Mercy  and  of  Methodist 
hospitals  and  is  medical  director  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Iowa.  In  1871  he  married  Emily  Agnes,  daughter  of 
James  C.  Jordan,  a most  prominent  citizen  of  Iowa,  who  was  born 
in  Virginia  and  came  to  Iowa  from  Missouri  in  1846.  He  served 
as  State  senator  for  two  terms,  was  a member  of  the  lower  house 
for  one  term  and  was  an  extensive  farmer  and  stock  raiser  until  his 
death  in  1891.  Mr.  Jordan  was  a most  progressive  citizen,  always 
in  close  touch  with  the  city  and  county  in  social,  political  and 
business  affairs.  He  was  a liberal  giver  to  the  church  and  chari- 
ties and  deeded  some  very  valuable  property  to  the  Methodist 
Simpson  College  of  Indian ola.  This  property  is  now  within  the 
limits  of  Des  Moines  and  has  become  very  valuable. 
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St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  On 
August  2,  1852,  appeared  in  St.  Louis 
the  first  issue  of  a paper  called  the 
Democrat,  which  changed  its  name  to- 
the  Missouri  Democrat  a few  months 
later,  and  to  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  in 
1872,  the  year  in  which  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  was  founded,  and  which  united 
with  the  Globe  in  1875  and  became  the 
Globe-Democrat.  The  Democrat  was 
started  in  the  interest  of  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  who  was  beaten  for  re-election 
to  the  senate  in  1851,  who  stepped 
down  from  that  chamber  in  that  year 
after  thirty  years’  service  in  it,  and  who  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  representatives  in  1852  as  a Missouri  compromise  Democrat. 
While  in  the  latter  body  he.,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  repeal  was  a provision 
in  Douglas’s  Kansas-Nebraska  territorial  organization  bill,  that 
was  signed  by  President  Pierce  on  May  30,  1854. 

The  Missouri  Democrat  supported  Benton  in  his  fight  against 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  It  advocated  his 
election  in  1852,  in  1854,  when  he  sought  a second  term  in  the 
house  but  was  defeated,  and  in  1856,  when  he  ran  for  governor 
as  an  Independent,  and  was  defeated  again.  Benton  in  1856 
stood  on  Republican  ground  on  the  only  issue  of  the  day,  hostility 
to  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  though  the  Republican 
party  had  not  yet  been  organized  in  Missouri,  and  though  he 
himself  still  called  himself  a Democrat.  Benton’s  son-in-lawr 
Fremont,  was  the  Republican  presidential  candidate,  but  Benton 
supported  Buchanan  because  he  believed  that  Fremont’s  election 
would  bring  secession  and  civil  war. 

Throughout  the  entire  contest  of  1854-61  between  the  North 
and  South  for  the  control  of  Kansas  territory  the  Missouri  Demo- 
crat opposed  the  raids  from  its  State  across  the  border,  and  was 
a stalwart  champion  of  freedom  for  Kansas.  When  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  organized  in  Missouri  in  1857  the  Democrat 
joined  it,  and  through  all  its  changes  of  name  and  editorship  it 
has  been  a Republican  journal  ever  since.  It  did  valiant  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  those  days  of  1861-65  which  tried 
men’s  souls  in  Missouri,  when  war  raged  throughout  the  State, 
and  when  it  appeared  for  a time  in  St.  Louis  itself.  Lincoln 
more  than  once  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  stalwart  fight 
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made  by  the  Missouri  Democrat  against  the  enemies  of  the 
national  government  in  and  out  of  its  own  city  and  State.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion  it  urged  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Missouri,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  sum  of  the  in- 
fluences which  brought  emancipation  in  Missouri  on  January  n, 
1865,  before  the  passage  of  the  thirteenth  amendment.  Missouri 
was  the  only  State  which  emancipated  its  slaves  voluntarily. 

Among  the  earlier  stockholders  in  the  Missouri  Democrat  were 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Unionist 
•element  in  Missouri  in  1861-65 ; Benjamin  Gratz  Brown,  after- 
ward governor  of  Missouri  and  vice  presidential  candidate  on 
the  Greeley  ticket  in  1872;  William  McKee,  and  other  prominent 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity.  Daniel  M.  Houser  purchased 
General  Blair’s  interest  in  the  Democrat  in  1862.  Messrs.  McKee 
and  Houser  retired  from  the  Democrat  in  1872,  started  the  Globe 
in  St.  Louis  in  that  year,  and  repurchased  the  Democrat  in  1875, 
the  consolidated  paper  taking  the  name  Globe-Democrat.  Both 
continued  their  connection  with  it  thereafter,  Mr.  McKee  until 
his  death  in  1879,  and  ^r*  Houser  to  this  day. 

The  successive  editors  of  the  Democrat  from  its  establishment 
in  1852  to  its  consolidation  with  the  Globe  were  William  S.  Mc- 
Kee (cousin  of  William  McKee),  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown, 
Peter  L.  Foy,  John  F.  Hume,  William  M.  Grosvenor,  Joseph  B. 
McCullagh  and  Charles  R.  Davis.  Mr.  McCullagh,  who  was 
•editor  of  the  Globe  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  was  editor  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  from  that  time  until  his  death  at  the  end  of 
1896,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  King,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  paper  ever  since. 

From  the  beginning  the  Globe-Democrat  has  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  stalwart  Republicanism.  It  has  always  advocated  ade- 
quate protection  for  American  industries.  When  many  Repub- 
licans, especially  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  swept  into  the 
current  of  greenbackism  and  inflation  it  urged  the  payment  of 
the  government  bonds  and  the  redemption  of  the  government 
notes  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  In  the  movement  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  specie  resumption  act  in  1875  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  outspoken  champions.  It  declared  for  the 
formal  recognition  and  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard  long  before  the  Republican  party,  in  its  national  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis  in  1896,  came  out  squarely  for  gold.  It  is 
the  most  conspicuous  and  influential  of  all  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific. 

Daniel  M.  Houser,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  has  been  con- 
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nectecl  with  the  paper  since  1862,  is  president  of  the  Globe  Print- 
ing Company,  which  publishes  the  Globe-Democrat,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  known  newspaper  men  in  the  country.  Henry  King, 
the  editor,  began  his  connection  with  the  paper  in  1883,  and  was 
previously  prominent  in  the  journalism  of  Topeka.  The  Globe— 
Democrat's  principal  political  writer  is  Charles  M.  Harvey,  who> 
has  been  with  the  paper  since  1886,  who  is  the  author  of  a “His- 
tory of  the  Republican  Party,”  of  a “Handbook  of  American 
Politics”  and  a “History  of  Missouri,”  and  who  is  a well  known 
contributor  to  the  leading  magazines  on  historical,  political  and 
sociological  subjects. 

Charles  M.  Harvey  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1848,  received  a 
fairly  good  education,  and  at  an  early 
age  began  to  show  an  active  interest  in 
history  and  politics.  Plis  studies  in 
these  fields,  covering  most  of  the  civil- 
ized countries,  have  continued  to  this 
day.  In  some  of  the  athletic  exercises 
he  has  always  been  proficient.  He  saw 
a little  of  wild  life  on  the  frontier  in 
his  early  days,  and  crossed  the  plains  in 
1868,  before  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railway.  At  one  time 
and  another  he  was  connected  with 
various  newspapers  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  from  an 
early  age,  and  in  several  capacities.  On  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
he  was  a political  writer  in  1885,  held  a like  post  on  the  Chicago 
Journal  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  and  went  to  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  in  the  latter  year,  where  he  still  remains.  Nearly 
all  the  editorials  on  American  and  foreign  politics  in  that  widely 
known  and  socially  influential  journal  he  writes.  He  is  the 
author  of  a “History  of  the  Republican  Party,”  of  a “Handbook 
of  American  Politics,”  and  of  the  “History  of  Missouri”  in  this 
series  of  the  “Province  and  the  States.”  To  many  of  the  promi- 
nent magazines — the  Atlantic , the  World's  Work,  the  North 
American  Review  and  others — and  also  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  he  is  a more  or  less  frequent  contributor,  his  subjects 
being  history,  politics,  social  economy,  sociology  and  kindred 
tppics.  Among  working  newspaper  men  and  writers  for  periodi- 
cals of  all  sorts  he  has  a wide  acquaintance  all  over  the  country. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Historical  association. 
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and  of  the  Missouri  Historical  society,  and  a corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Kansas.  In  1874  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Louise  Lettre,  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  she  and  all  their 
seven  children  are  living.  The  oldest  of  these,  Charles  G.  Har- 
vey, born  in  1876,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1900,  was 
assigned  to  the  Second  cavalry,  served  successively  in  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippines  with 
his  regiment  in  1904. 

Lewis  Schooler,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a leading  surgeon 
and  postmaster  of  Des  Moines,  was  born  in  Bartholemew  county, 
Ind.,  March  17,  1848,  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Mary 
(Hughes)  Schooler.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  State  and  at  Hartsville  College  at  Hartsville,  Ind.  In 
1863  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Twelfth  Indiana  infantry,  but  was 
taken  out,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  by  his  father.  In  1864  he 
again  enlisted,  becoming  a corporal  in  Company  A,  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-fifth  Indiana  infantry,  and  served  until  February,  1866. 
Then  he  returned  to  Hartsville,  taught  school  for  three  years,  and 
in  1870  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  one 
year.  The  next  year  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  law  at  Lexington, 
Mo.  Then  deciding  to  study  medicine,  he  matriculated  at  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  and  was  graduated  from  this  insti- 
tution in  1878.  He  began  his  professional  career  at  Sheldahl,  la., 
and  practiced  there  and  at  Nevada,  la.,  until  1883,  when  he 
removed  to  Des  Moines  and  since  has  met  with  much  success  in 
that  city.  Doctor  Schooler  has  been  connected  with  the  Iowa  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and1  Surgeons  since  its  founding  and  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  occupied  the  chair  of  surgery  and  served  as 
dean  of  the  faculty.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Drake  University  in  1900.  He  was  a member  of  the  United 
States  pension  examining  board  under  the  Harrison  administration 
and  now  is  a member  of  the  consulting  staff  of  Mercy  and  Metho- 
dist hospitals.  He  served  as  major  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  Sec- 
ond division  of  the  Third  army  corps  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  war  and  was  stationed  at  Chickamauga  Park  and  at  Fort 
Monroe.  At  the  latter  station  he  wras  in  charge  of  some  five  hun- 
dred wounded  soldiers  from  Santiago  and  vicinity.  He  resigned 
from  the  army  in  October,  1898,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Des  Moines  in  November  of  that  year.  Doctor  Schooler  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a Shriner  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  He 
was  married  in  May,  1877,  to  Alice  J.  Hoskins,  of  Sheldahl,  la., 
and  they  have  five  children : Blanch,  a graduate  of  Washington 
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Park  Seminary  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; Dean,  superintendent  of 
free  delivery  of  the  Des  Moines  postoffice;  Elva,  now  attending 
Monticello  Academy  of  Godfrey,  111. ; Hazel,  also  a student  of 
Monticello  Seminary;  Ward,  a student  of  the  public  schools  of 
Des  Moines.  Doctor  Schooler  is  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of 
Iowa  and  occupies  a high  position  in  the  medical  and  official  cir- 
cles of  the  State. 


Augustus  Charles  Bernays,  one  of 
America's  eminent  surgeons,  and  a 
notable  contributor  to  the  literature  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  was  born  at 
Highland,  St.  Clair  county,  111.,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1854.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
George  J.  and  Minna  Bertrand  (Doer- 
ing) Bernays,  the  father  a physician  of 
scholarly  acquirements,  and  the  mother, 
brilliant  in  intellect,  and  in  her  early 
days  a teacher  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  of 
London,  England.  Endowed  with  such 
a mental  and  physical  heritage,  Mr. 
Bernays  was  given  the  best  educational 
advantages.  He  was  under  private  instruction  during  his  earlier 
years  at  which  time  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  German  and 
French  languages,  and  the  rudiments  of  his  English  education ; 
and,  on  his  parents’  removal  to  St.  Louis,  attended  the  public 
schools  there.  He  entered  the  McKendree  College,  at  Lebanon, 
111.,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  before  reaching  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  trend  of  his  genius  was  unmistakable,  even 
from  childhood,  and  he  was  sent,  directly  upon  graduation,  to 
Germany,  where  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
as  a student  of  medicine.  He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  after  a four  years’  course,  receiving  the  “summa  cum 
laude,”  an  honor  awarded  for  the  first  time  to  an  American 
student.  Doctor  Bernays  remained  in  Heidelberg  for  a time  as 
assistant  house  surgeon  of  the  Academic  hospital,  reaping  much 
benefit  through  his  association  with  the  renowned  surgeons, 
Gustav  Simon  and  Herman  Lossen.  Lie  then  took  a post  gradu- 
ate course  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  operative  surgery  under 
the  Baron  von  Langenbeck,  and  then  passed  the  examinations  in 
England,  becoming  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Shortly  afterward  Doctor  Bernays  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and 
entered  upon  his  career  as  a surgeon,  which  from  the  first  has 
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evinced  thoroughness  in  education  and  skill  in  operating.  He  is 
not  content  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  he  has,  but  is  tireless  in 
his  researches  and  experiments  for  his  profession,  which  he  pre- 
sents in  such  a lucid  way  as  to  make  them  very  valuable  to  his 
medical  confreres.  The  first  successful  Cesarean  section  in  St. 
Louis  was  an  operation  which  he  performed  in  1885,  and  many 
others  quite  as  wonderful  could  be  cited.  With  the  discovery  of 
aseptics  and  antiseptics  which  have  so  materially  aided  abdominal 
surgery,  he  became  the  most  prominent  among  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  steady  nerve,  the  delicate  touch,  and  the  accurate 
vision,  which  were  necessary  to  make  use  of  them.  That  he  has 
few  peers  in  this  field  one  may  see  from  the  record  of  his  achieve- 
ments, which  show  results  unequaled  in  the  history  of  modern 
surgery.  It  shows  that  Doctor  Bernays  had  performed  eighty-one 
operation  for  appendicitis,  in  all  but  one  of  which  the  operation 
was  successful,  a record  which  has  not  been  equaled  by  any 
surgeon.  A vigorous  thinker,  forceful  and  original  as  a writer, 
he  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  medical  literature,  and  his 
“Chips  from  a Surgeon’s  Workshop”  as  a record  of  his  work, 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  At  the  International  Congress 
of  Medicine,  held  in  Berlin  in  1890,  he  read  a paper  on  intestinal 
wounds  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  later  was 
published  in  many  languages,  and  in  all  civilized  countries.  Many 
other  papers  have  been  read  on  similar  occasions,  and  received  with 
the  same  enthusiasm.  At  the  age  (of  twenty-eight  years  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  St.  Louis ; and  later  became  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgical  pathology  in  the  Marion-Sims  College  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Woman’s  Medical  College,  occupying  for  more 
than  a decade  a conspicuous  position  among  the  medical  educators 
of  the  country.  Some  one  has  said  of  him,  “As  an  educator,  he 
has  the  gift  of  being  able  to  change  the  usual  didactic  and  very 
tiresome  method  of  lecturing  on  anatomy  into  a most  interesting 
demonstration.  By  using  colored  chalk  upon  the  blackboard  to 
illustrate  every  detail  of  form  and  relative  location  of  the  parts, 
the  points  usually  difficult  to  explain  to  students  are  made  clear 
and  are  readily  understood.  It  is  in  the  surgical  clinic,  as  a diag- 
nostician and  operator,  however,  that  he  commands  the  greatest 
admiration.  His  very  strict  and  careful  training  in  pathology 
have  given  him  an  insight  into  the  processes  of  disease  which  give 
him  such  knowledge  as  he  can  use  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  clinics  in  making  diagnoses.  Nature  has  been  lavish  in  giv- 
ing him  such  organs  of  sense  and  motion  as  were  capable  of  being 
Vile — 29 
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trained  to  a high  degree  of  acuteness  and  dexterity.  As  an 
operator  he  is  an  artist,  and  his  results  are  such  as  to  command 
the  highest  praise  from  his  co-workers  in  the  profession.” 

Both  as  a writer  and  as  a speaker,  Doctor  Bemays  is  very 
epigramatic,  and  to  illustrate  his  style,  the  following  extracts  from 
his  address  to  the  graduates  of  Marion-Sims  College  are  quoted : 

“Remember  that  it  makes  no  difference  at  all  what  a man 
believes,  but  a great  deal  what  he  knows. 

“Remember  that  after  this  night  you  must  give  up  text  books 
in  order  to  study  nature.  The  only  way  you  will  be  able  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  our  profession  will  be  by  adding  to  our 
knowledge  ; the  only  way  in  which  you  will  be  able  to  do  that, 
will  be  by  using  your  trained  senses  in  observing  facts  and  by 
recording  your  observations  and  reflections  in  a scientific  medical 
journal. 

“Remember  that  the  way  to  conquer  prejudice  is  to  live  it  down. 
Do  not  discuss  it  with  others ; waste  no  thought  on  it  yourself. 

“Remember  that  it  is  brave  to  be  in  the  minority.  That  is 
where  the  strong  usually  are.  Weak  natures  cannot  stand  alone, 
but  must  lean  on  the  majority. 

“Remember  that  it  is  the  nature  of  science  to  ignore  authority, 
to  look  away  from  it,  to  pursue  its  own  course  in  order  that  it 
may  arrive  at  the  highest  and  most  important  truths  without 
prejudice. 

“Finally,  gentlemen-,  remember  that  there  is  no  darkness  but 
ignorance,  and  remember  in  your  toilsome  professional  career,  to 
shed  as  much  light  along  your  course  as  you  may  be  able  to 
create  or  reflect. 

“Remember  my  oft  repeated  commandment:  Scientific  truths 
must  be  freely  given  away ; they  are  priceless,  and  one  who  trades 
in  them  is  unworthy  of  the  ware.  Give  them  to  others  just  as 
you  have  received  them  from  me  at  this  college,  from  which  you 
have  graduated  tonight. 

“I  hope  that  the  wants  of  your  bodies  and  the  hunger  of  your 
minds  may  be  satisfied  so  that  you  will  be  happy  enough  to  make 
others  happy.” 

The  chief  aim  in  Doctor  Bernays’  career  has  been  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  the  remuneration  playing  no  part.  His  services 
have  been  at  the  will  of  the  poor,  and  his  help  in  a professional 
way  toward  his  colleagues  has  been  as  generous.  Unfailing 
optimism,  unflinching  performance  of  duty,  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  above  all  a noble  manhood,  are  among  his  prominent  charac- 
teristics. 
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Daniel  William  Finlayson,  M.  D., 

LL.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a leading 
physician,  of  that  city  and  State,  was 
born  in  Salem  township,  Carroll  county, 

111.,  January  4,  1847.  His  father  was 
William  Finlayson,  who  was  born  in 
Caithness  county,  Scotland,  in  1812, 
and  came  to  Illinois  in  1842.  At  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  on  Trainmen’s 
day  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  as  the 
oldest,  railroad  conductor  in  America, 
having  been  in  charge  of  the  first  train 
ever  operated  on  this  continent.  The 
father  died  August  26,  1896,  and  the 
mother  February  14,  1901.  Doctor  Finlayson  was  educated  in 
the  country  schools  of  Carroll  county,  the  High  School  at  Mount 
Carroll,  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  from  the  medical 
department  of  that  institution  in  1875 ; and  also  from  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  in  1880.  He  practiced  in  Illinois  for 
four  years  and  on  February  15,  1881,  came  to  Des  Moines  and 
since  has  occupied  a prominent  place  among  the  physicians  of  that 
city.  In  1891  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Drake  University,  of  which  institution  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  medical  faculty  for  fifteen  years,  and  now  holds  the  chair 
of  surgical  anatomy,  genito-urinary  surgery  and  diseases  of  the 
rectum.  He  is  1a  member  of  the  Austin  Flint  District  Medical 
association,  the  Iowa  Central  Medical  association,  the  Polk 
County  Medical  association,  of  which  he  was  president  for  one 
term,  the  Iowa  State  Medical  association,  and  the  American 
Medical  association.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  was  married  to 
Helen  V.  Stout  of  Grundy  county,  la.  Her  father,  A.  V.  Stout, 
was  for  two  terms  a member  of  the  Iowa  legislature  and  for 
six  years  a trustee  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  Arts  at  Ames.  They  have  three  children,  Jessie  S., 
born  March  7,  1892;  Ruth  M.,  born  June  5,  1893;  and  Mary  F., 
bom  December  15,  1897.  Doctor  Finlayson  has  been  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  medical  journals  and  is  well  known  throughout 
the  State.  The  Doctor  is  a Republican  in  politics  and  he  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Wilton  McCarthy,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a prominent 
physician  and  surgeon-general  of  Iowa,  was  born  at  Ames,  la., 
June  18,  1872;  son  of  Cornelius  G.  and  Laura  (Barnes) 
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McCarthy.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Iowa  and  served  as  state  auditor  from  1892  to  1898.  Doctor 
McCarthy  was  graduated  at  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  in 
1892;  from  the  Iowa  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Des 
Moines  in  1894 ; also  attended  a post  graduate  course  in  New  York 
city  in  1894.  He  served  as  county  physician  of  Polk  county  from 
1895  to  1898;  in  1902  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  Iowa  by 
Governor  Cummins.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  surgery  and  served 
as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  of  Drake  University  for  five  years. 
Doctor  McCarthy  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  younger  physicians 
of  Des  Moines  and  already  lias  taken  a prominent  stand  in  medical 
circles.  His  appointment  to  the  position  of  surgeon-general  of 
Iowa  was  a signal  honor  and  his  profesional  career  is  bright  with 
promises  of  future  prominence. 

Isaac  Wyman  Morton,  hardware 
merchant,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  of  New 
England  ancestry  and  the  first  of'  his 
American  progenitors  were  among  the 
early  settlers  in  that  region.  He  was 
born  May  4,  1847,  at  Quincy,  111.,  a 
son  of  Charles  and  Rebecca  (Wyman) 
Morton,  natives  respectively  of  Hali- 
fax, Mass.,  and  Charleston,  Mass. 
Charles  Morton  died  in  1851  and  in 
1856  his  widow  with  their  children 
went  to  St.  Louis.  Isaac  Wyman 
Morton  was  then  about  nine  years  old. 
He  was  educated  at  Wyman’s  Institute 
and  Washington  University.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old 
he  became  messenger  and  collector  for  the  Second  National  Bank 
in  which  he  was  advanced  to  be  book-keeper  and  teller.  He  had 
always  longed  for  a commercial  career  and  though  he  was  offered 
further  promotion  in  the  bank,  he  resigned  his  position  in  it  in 
1865  and  connected  himself  with  the  wholesale  hardware  enter- 
prise of  Waters,  Simmons  & Company.  His  first  subordinate 
position  was  a stepping  stone  to  higher  places  in  which  he  was 
enabled  to  acquire  a general  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  after 
ably  filling  different  responsible  positions  he  went  on  the  road  as 
one  of  its  traveling  salesmen.  As  a commercial  traveler  he 
achieved  so  conspicuous  a success,  that  in  1872,  when  E.  C.  Sim- 
mons & Company  succeeded  Waters,  Simmons  & Company,  Mr. 
Simmons  and  Mr.  Morton  were  the  partners  in  the  new  firm.  In 
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connection  with  his  other  duties,  Mr.  Morton  performed  those  of 
its  buyer  until  1898,  and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  probably 
the  most  liked  and  respected  hardware  buyer  who  ever  occupied 
that  position,  his  good  judgment,  conversation  and  absolute  fair- 
ness in  all  dealings  being  recognized  far  and  wide.  In  1874  the 
Simmons  Hardware  Company  was  incoroprated  with  E.  C.  Sim- 
mons as  president  and  I.  W.  Morton  as  vice  president.  The 
growth  of  this  concern  from  a comparatively  small  beginning 
to  its  present  status  as  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of*  its 
kind  in  the  country,  was  in  no  small  measure  c!}ue  to  the  broad, 
long-headed  trade-getting  policy  introduced  and  maintained  by 
Mr.  Morton.  The  year  1898  was  made  notable  in  commercial 
circles  by  a departure  from  established  custom  on  the  part 
of  both  Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr. Morton  which  has  since  been 
followed  by  many  other  merchants  under  circumstances  some- 
what similar.  Desiring  rest  and  recreation  and  more  time 
to  devote  to  other  interests  than  those  of  the  hardware  com- 
pany, they  resigned  their  official  positions  and  retaining  nomi- 
nal authority  only  as  advisory  directors,  left  to  younger  and  rising 
members  of  the  house  the  burden  of  the  conduct  of  the  business 
and  such  credit  as  they  might  win  in  its  active  management.  Never 
prominent  in  political  work,  Mr.  Morton  was  an  independent 
Democrat,  faithful  to  the  tenets  and  traditions  of  his  party,  but 
more  solicitous  for  the  triumph  of  right  than  for  that  of  any  polit- 
ical organization.  Always  standing  for  what  is  just  and  benefi- 
cent, not  only  in  business  but  in  public  affairs,  he  presented  a 
notable  example  of  good  citizenship.  He  represented  an  advance 
type  of  manhood  in  his  faithful,  earnest  and  conscientious  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  every  phase  of  his  life.  His  connection 
with  educational  and  charitable  work  was  as  noteworthy  as  his 
participation  in  commercial  activities.  He  was  vice  president  of 
the  Washington  University,  a director  of  the  Public  and  Mercan- 
tile libraries,  a director  of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company, 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Noonday  club,  was  president  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  a member  of  the 
University,  Country,  Noonday,  Reform  and  Round  Table  clubs, 
and  has  long  been  prominent  in  several  athletic  assoications  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  a regular  attendant  of  meetings  of  the  Ethical 
society,  and  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Self-culture 
Hall  association,  and  chairman  of  its  financial  committee.  Mr. 
Morton  was  a director  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Com- 
pany, chairman  of  the  committee  on  art,  and  a member  of  the 
reception  committee,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
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erection  of  a permanent  art  building  which  will  be  a legacy  to 
posterity.  He  married  June,  1877,  Miss  Jeanette  Fillev,  a daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Dwight  Filley,  who  was  in  1858  elected 
mayor  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  located  at  No.  210 
North  Broadway,  in  a modern  seven-story  plant.  The  paper  was 
established  December  12,  1878,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  is  still 
its  controlling  stockholder.  It  was  built  from  two  wrecks — the 
St.  Louis  Dispatch  and  the  St.  Louis  Post — which  Mr.  Pulitzer 
had  bought.  The  Post-Dispatch  is  an  evening  daily,  with  a 
Sunday  morning  edition,  and  it  carries  the  Associated  Press  serv- 
ice. In  1878  its  circulation  was  less  than  one  thousand.  Its 
average  week  day  circulation  in  June,  1904,  was  one  hundred 
forty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  eighty-eight,  and  its  average 
Sunday  circulation  the  same  month  was  two  hundred  thirty-two 
thousand  two  hundred  eighty-four.  It  is  an  independent  Demo- 
cratic paper,  and  is  the  western  twin  of  the  New  York  World,  the 
ownership  being  the  same.  Each  paper  has  the  advantage  of  the 
full  news  service  of  the  other. 

Thomas  Francis  Kelleher,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a well 
known  physician,  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1855;  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Ludgate)  Kelleher.  He  was  educated  in  the 
primary  branches  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston;  came  to  Iowa 
City  and  there  attended  St.  Joseph’s  Academy;  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  State  University  in  1878.  He 
began  his  career  as  a physician  in  Madison  county,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years ; then  for  four  years  he  practiced  at  Fonda, 
la.  In  1886  he  came  to  Des  Moines  and  since  has  enjoyed  a splen- 
did practice  in  the  capital  city  of  Iowa.  Doctor  Kelleher  has 
taken  two  post  graduate  courses  in  New  York  city  and  is  thor- 
oughly abreast  of  the  progress  of  his  profession.  He  was  chief  of 
staff  of  Mercy  hospital  for  six  years  and  now  is  a member  of  the 
consulting  and  attending  staff  of  that  institution.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Polk  County,  the  Iowa  State,  and1  the  American  Medical 
associations.  Doctor  Kelleher  was  happily  married  in  1886  to 
Anna  Cunningham*  of  Patterson,  la.,  and  they  have  five  children, 
John,  Marie,  Thomas,  Lewis  and  Anna.  Doctor  Kelleher  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Doctor 
Kelleher  stands  high  among  his  professional  brethren  and  has  a 
large  and  growing  practice. 
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John  Elmore  McKeighan,  lawyer, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a son  of  Robert  and 
Ellen  (Tuttle)  McKeighan,  and  was 
bom  near  Farmington,  111.,  July  30, 

1841.  His  father  was  born  in  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1818,  his  mother  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1821.  The  former 
died  in  1896,  the  later  in  1888.  When 
they  settled  in  Illinois  the  country  was 
new  and  the  earth  had  not  been  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion. Their  experiences  were  those  of 
pioneers,  but  they  improved  a farm 
and  prospered  as  the  honest,  thrifty 
and  industrious  prosper,  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Mr.  McKeig- 
han was  brought  up  as  a farmer  boy,  but  was  permitted  to  avail 
himself  of  such  'facilities  for  education  as  were  afforded  in  the 
schools  near  his  home.  He  was  for  a time  until  1862,  a student 
at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  and  finished  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1866.  Meanwhile  he  had  advanced  well  in  his  legal 
studies  which  he  continued  under  the  preceptorship  of  Martin 
Shellenberger,  of  Toulon,  then  prominent  at  the  bar  of  Illinois. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Illinois  supreme  court  in  1867 
and  soon  began  his  professional  career  at  Bolivar,  Polk  county, 
Mo.,  but  lin  1888  went  to  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.  In  1871 
he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  McComas  and  McKeighan, 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.  In  1S76  Mr.  McKeighan  and  Mr.  McComas 
went  to  St.  Louis  where  they  were  partners  until  1883,  when 
the  latter  removed  to  New  Mexico  where  he  and  his  wife  were 
slain  and  his  little  son  was  made  captive  by  Apache  Indians, 
their  tragic  death  attracting  attention  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  McKeighan  and  S.  B.  Jones  constituted  a prominent  law  firm 
of  St.  Louis,  1883-84,  and  in  1885  Judges  W.  E.  Boyle  and  E.  B. 
Adams  and  Mr.  McKeighan  organized  the  firm  of  Boyle,  Adams 
& McKeighan,  which  existed  until  1892,  when  Mr.  McKeighan 
united  his  professional  fortunes  with  those  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Ellis 
& Priest.  In  1893  the  style  of  the  firm  became  Lee,  McKeighan 
& Priest,  and  after  Mr.  Priest  was  appointed  United  States 
district  judge,  it  was  Lee  & McKeighan  until  May,  1897,  when 
Major  Lee  died.  Since  then  the  firm  has  been  McKeighan, 
Barclay  & Watts  and  McKeighan  & Watts,  and  by  the  latter 
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title  it  is  known.  Mr.  McKeighan  has,  during  his  nearly  thirty 
years  of  practice  in  St.  Louis,  attained  high  standing  not  by 
resorting  to  personal  advertising  by  methods  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect, but  as  well  merited  promotion  for  distinguished  success 
ably  and  favorably  won.  He  has  devoted  himself  almost  solely 
to  civil  practice  and  has  become  learned  and  expert  in  commer- 
cial and  corporation  law.  His  judicial  mind  takes  cognizance 
of  every  phase  of  any  question  presented  for  his  consideration, 
with  instant  perception  he  recognizes  its  underlying  principle 
and  his  analytical  power  and  terse  and  direct  speech  enable  him 
to  present  the  salient  points  involved  and  suggest  their  whole 
application  and  influence  in  few  words  and  often  with  surpris- 
ing clearness.  As  an  advocate  before  juries  he  has  few  peers 
and  no  superiors,  but  he  has  been  especially  successful  in  the 
higher  courts,  where  knowledge  of  the  law  is  more  potent  than 
eloquence  and  where  sophistry  and  sentiment  must  give  way  to 
logic  and  candor.  His  profound  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
established  courts,  his  deference  to  his  professional  opponents 
as  well  as  to  his  colleagues,  his  uniform  courtesy  to  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  spring 
from  his  inmost  sense  of  justice,  his  inherited  democratic  spirit 
and  his  unalterable  conviction  that  “a  man’s  a man  for  a’  that" 
whatever  aid  or  limitation  may  be  suggested  by  the  phrase.  His 
warm  sympathies  make  him  to  many  men  such  a “friend  in  need” 
as  is  “a  friend  in  deed.”  As  an  orator,  speaking  on  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest,  he  is  logical,  convincing  and  pleasing,  his  well 
stored  mind,  ready  wit  and  stirring  eloquence  always  enabling  him 
to  meet  the  highest  expectations  of  his  auditors.  In  his  Illinois 
home,  Mr.  McKeighan  was  reared  by  >a  father  who  was  an  aboli- 
tionist and  a free-soiler  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
not  been  an  uncompromising  Republican  until  the  slavery  issue 
was  submerged  in  the  blood  of  the  Civil  war.  Since  then  he 
has  been  a Democrat,  but  he  has  not  sought  or  accepted  office 
and  has  never  been  an  active  politician.  He  is  a member  and 
has  been  a director  and  vice  president  of  the  Mercantile  club 
and  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order.  He  has  long  been  influ- 
ential in  the  St.  Louis  Bar  association  and  the  American  Bar  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  McKeighan  married  June  2,  1869,  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Cutler,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  died  in  1893.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  C.  Cutler,  who  became  prominent  at  the 
bar  of  Kansas  and  died  at  Newton,  that  State,  in  1893,  aged 
eighty  years.  By  that  marriage  Mr.  McKeighan  has  a son  named 
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Robert,  and  daughters  named  Mabel  and  Ellen.  Mr.  McKeig- 
han’s  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Hunt,  who  has  two  daughters, 
the  Misses  Viola  and  Jane  Hunt. 

Robert  Magruder  Foster.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  May 
13,  1852,  in  Putnam  county,  Ga.,  of 
English  and  Scotch-Irish  parentage. 

His  father,  Dr.  Sterling  Johnson  Fos- 
ter, was  the  youngest  of  fifteen  children 
of  Arthur  Foster  and  Hannah  Johnson 
of  Greene  county,  Ga.,  the  former  being 
a large  planter  who  lived  on  the  bank 
on  the  Oconee  river  about  half  way 
between  Madison  and  Greensboro,  Ga., 
who  in  turn  w~as  the  son  of  John  Foster 
of  Halifax  county,  Va.,  and'  who  was 
the  father  of  a large  family  and  en- 
gaged in  tobacco  culture,  in  his  day  a very  profitable  industry. 
Hannah  Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Seaborn  Johnson  and 
met  Arthur  Foster  in  a block  house  fort  a short  distance  west 
of  what  is  now  Augusta,  Ga.,  during  one  of  the  Indian  upris- 
ings in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Arthur  Fos- 
ter early  showed  himself  to  be  a mjan  of  undoubted  courage  and 
adventurous  spirit  and  while  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  a visit  to 
his  sister  in  North  Carolina,  enlisted  in  the  Home  Guards  and 
fought  with  Morgan  land  his  men  at  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Cowpens.  Among  his  sons  were  three  lawyers,  Nathaniel  Greene 
Foster,  who  was  a member  of  congress,  1852—6,  and  Albert  G. 
Foster  of  Madison,  Ga.,  and  Judge  Adam  G.  Foster  of  Burnett, 
Tex. ; also  Col.  Arthur  Foster,  who  was  a large  planter  near 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  Moses  Foster  of  Morgan  county,  Ga.,  and  Dr. 
James  Madison  Foster  and  Dr.  Sterling  Johnson  Foster  of 
Union  Springs,  Ala.,  the  latter  being  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  His-  mother  was  Virginia  C.  Heard,  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  Augustus  A.  Heard  and  Harriet  Magruder 
of  Greensboro,  Ga.,  the  former  being  a member  of  the  large  and 
influential  family  of  Heards,  quite  prominent  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  The  latter  was  a direct  descendant  of 
the  Magruders  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Magruder  and  Mr.  Samuel  Magrud'er  of  Canton,  Miss. — 
the  latter  the  father  of  Col.  Lawson  Magruder  of  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.,  who  in  turn  was  the  father  of  Ensign  Magruder 
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of  the  United  States  navy,  who  had  the  distinction  of  firing  the 
first  shot  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  removed  with  his  father’s  family  and  a large  train  of  serv- 
ants in  December,  1852,  to  the  more  promising  and  productive 
cotton  lands  of  east  Alabama,  settling  at  Union  Springs,  then 
a part  of  Macon  county,  but  now  the  county  seat  of  Bullock 
county,  Ala.  He  was  but  a small  boy  during  the  trying  days  of 
the  war  between  the  States  from  1861-65,  but  recounts  many 
vivid  recollections  of  exciting  scenes  occurring  during  those 
troublous  times.  His  early  education  was  received  from  tutors 
and  in  private  schools  until  prepared  for  college  when  he 
attended  the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  1867-9,  anc^  Davidson 
College,  North  Carolina,  1869-71,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  having  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  con- 
ferred in  1875.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  having  somewhat  impaired 
his  health  by  too  close  application  to  the  studies  of  his  chosen 
profession,  that  of  the  law,  he- was  forced  to  relinquish  his  task 
and  spend  the  entire  year  of  1872  upon  the  plantation  of  his 
father,  superintending  the  same.  In  January,  1873,  he  again 
took  up  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  N.  B.  Fagin  and  Gen. 
H.  C.  Thampkins,  at  Union  Springs,  AJa.,  and  entered  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School  in  November,  1873,  from  which  institution 
lie  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1875,  and 
has*  practiced  law  in  St.  Louis  continuously  up  to  his  elevation 
to  the  bench  in  1902.  If  there  is  one  thing  especially  distin- 
guishing Judge  Foster  and  showing  his  breadth  of  character, 
kindly  disposition  and  genuine  sympathy  for  those  less  fortunate 
in  life’s  struggles,  it  was  his  unanimous  selection  by  his  ten 
associates  on  the  bench  to  organize  and  preside  over  the  juvenile 
division  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  first  term  of  its  existence 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1903.  His  work  in  this 
department  consisted  of  the  preparation  of  all  the  rules  and 
orders  used  in  that  division,  and  his  humane  and  conscientious 
administration  of  the  difficult  duties  of  that  court  brought  him 
into  unusual  prominence  and  earned  the  unstinted  commenda- 
tion of  his  associates  and  the  general  public.  Judge  Foster 
served  as  a member  of  the  house  in  the  thirtieth  general 
assembly  of  Missouri,  1879-81.  On  October  19th,  1881,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  L.  Carpenter  of  Keokuk,  la.,  three 
children  resulting  from  the  union,  Sterling  C.,  Robert  M., 
Jr.,  and  Virginia  Lee.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature,  being  chairman  of  the  St. 
Louis  delegation  and  of  several  important  committees.  He  was 
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also  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  Marion-Sims  Med- 
ical College  and  at  the  Barnes  Medical  College  for  four  years. 
Judge  Foster  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  order,  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Presbyterian  Social  union, 
and  also  the  Mercantile  club,  the  Missouri  Athletic  club,  the 
St.  Louis  Amateur  Athletic  association  and  the  Normandy  Park 
Golf  club.  In  addition  he  is  a fine  wing-shot,  fond  of  out  door 
sports  and  withall  a manly  man,  strong  in  his  (friendships  and 
attachments. 

Alexander  McPhasen  Linn,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a 
distinguished  physician,  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Fayette  county, 
Penn.,  February  16,  1854,  and  when  eleven  years  of  age  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.  His  academic  education 
was  in  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  and  he  then  attended  the 
Hahnemann  College  and  hospital  of  Chicago.  For  three  years 
he  taught  school ; later  served  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Henry  county,  la.  In  1883  he  was  graduated  from  the  Hahne- 
mann College  and  hospital,  standing  near  the  head  of  his  class 
and  being  chosen  valedictorian.  Since  then  he  has  practiced 
in  Des  Moines  with  much  success  and  has  occupied  a distin- 
guished position  among  the  physicians  of  the  State.  In  1899  *ie 
was  elected  president  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Homeopathic  Med- 
ical association;  in  1900  was  chosen  as  president  of  the  Towa 
State  Homeopathic  Medical  association;  in  1901  was  appointed 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  now  fills  this 
important  position.  Doctor  Linn  is  very  prominently  identified 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  having  served  as 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Des  Moines  branch 
for  three  years  and  at  present  is  a member  of  the  directorate. 
He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Methodist 
church  of  Des  Moines  and  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Sunday  school  work  of  the  church  for  twenty  years.  He  was 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Third  regiment  of  Iowa  National 
Guard  prior  to  the  re-organization.  Pie  is  chief  medical  examiner 
of  the  Protective  Association  of  Des  Moines  and  local  medical 
examiner  for  a number  of  leading  life  insurance  companies. 
Doctor  Linn  has  been  married  twice.  P'irst  to  Emma  Work, 
who  died  in  1893;  the  second  time  to  Elizabeth  Guyer,  daughter 
of  a prominent  minister  of  Des  Moines.  They  have  one  son, 
Alexander  McPhasen,  Jr.,  born  October  2,  1898.  Doctor  Linn 
is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Iowa  and  possesses  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 
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Granville  Nimrod  Ryan,  M.  D.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  a promi- 
nent physician  of  that  city,  was  born  in  Parmlevsville,  Ky.,  in 
1870,  son  of  Thomas  and  Matilda  (Young)  Ryan.  Thomas  Ryan 
was  a successful  merchant  of  Parmleysville  and  was  thoroughly 
identified  with  that  section  of  Kentucky.  They  removed  to  Col- 
fax, la.,  in  1880,  where  young  Ryan  was  educated  in  the  High 
School  and  after  graduating  became  a teacher  in  the  institution 
which  he  had  attended  as  a pupil.  Then  for  two  years  he  attended 
Cornell  College,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  I'a. ; was  graduated  from  Rush 
Medical  College  of  Chicago  in  1895 ; then  for  one  year  did  special 
work  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Cook  County  hospitals.  In  1896  he 
married  Louise  Rowe,  an  accomplished  woman  and  distinguished 
musician  of  Chicago,  and  the  same  year  they  removed  to  Des 
Moines.  Mrs.  Ryan  was  very  popular  in  the  social  and  musical 
circles  of  Des  Moines  and  since  her  death  in  April,  1900,  has  been 
mourned  sincerely  by  a large  circle  of  friends.  Doctor  Ryan 
enjoys  a good  general  practice  and  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  difficult  surgical  operations.'  He  is  attending  physician  of  the 
staff  of  Mercy  and  Methodist  hospitals,  and  is  examining  physi- 
cian for  the  Woodmen  of  America  and  a number  of  old  line  life 
insurance  companies.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  of  the  Grant 
club  of  Des  Moines.  Doctor  Ryan  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  younger  physicians  of  Des  Moines  and  has  an  enviable 
standing  among  his  professional  confreres. 

Petkr  D.  Ridenour,  president  of  the 
Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Company,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  a native  of  Union 
county,  Ind.,  his  birth  occurring  May  5, 
1831.  He  is  of  Dutch,  Scotch  and  Ger- 
man descent,  and  possesses  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  that  mixed  ancestry.  In 
1739  his  paternal  ancestor,  Nicholas 
Ridenour,  sailed  from  Rotterdam,  Hol- 
land, with  his  family,  and  in  due  time 
landed  at  Philadelphia.  He  settled  in 
what  is  now  Washington  county,  Md.r 
near  Hagerstown,  and  there  resided  un- 
til his  death.  Of  the  family  he  reared, 
the  eldest  son  was  named  Nicholas,  who  likewise  reared  a 
family  in  that  neighborhood,  one  of  his  sons  being  Jacob,  whose 
eldest  son  was  Peter,  born  about  1770.  Peter  married  Mar- 
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garet  Dorcas  and  their  eldest  son  was  Samuel,  who  was  born 
in  1793.  In  1802  Peter  and  his  family  moved  to  Hamilton 
county,  O.,  but  after  two  years  moved  to  Preble  county,  of  that 
State,  locating  four  miles  from  Oxford.  There  they  reared 
a family  of  eighteen  children — nine  boys  and  nine  girls.  Sam- 
uel, their  eldest  son,  married  Barbara  Miller  in  1819,  she 
being  the  daughter  of  Tobias  and  Sarah  (Henderson)  Miller. 
Samuel  and  Barbara  were  the  parents  of  Peter  D.  They  located 
in  Union  county,  Ind.,  near  the  State  line,  one-half  mile  south  of 
the  present  village  of  College  Corners.  Their  land  was  a dense 
beech  woods,  but  they  went  to  work  and  in  time  built  a comfort- 
able home.  There  Samuel  and  Barbara  resided  until  their  respect- 
ive deaths,  the  former  in  1850  and  the  latter  in  1883,  and  were 
buried  in  a cemetery  on  the  old  homestead.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  sixteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  and  of 
this  family,  eleven  were  girls  and  five  were  boys.  Peter  D.  was 
the  fifth  son  and  seventh  child.  In  youth  he  assisted  his  father  to 
clear  the  land  and  to  farm  and  became  inured  to  hard  work,  such 
as  chopping  wood,  splitting  rails  and  cord  wood,  grubbing*,  etc. 
His  education  was  obtained  at  the  district  schools,  two  or  three 
months  in  the  winter  of  each  y ear,  the  school  house  being  of  logs 
and  having  a puncheon  floor.  In  the  winter  of  1849-50  he  started 
for  California,  going  via  New  York  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  after  about  a year  in  the  mines,  he  returned  across  Central 
America,  via  New  Orleans  and  coming  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Cincinnati  and  thence  by  stage  to  his  home.  His  father  had  died 
in  his  absence  and  his  elder  brothers  had  gone  out  for  themselves, 
whereupon  he  assisted  his  mother  for  a few  months.  In  January, 
1852,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and  became  junior  member  in  the  gro- 
cery firm  of  Moore  & Ridenour.  In  1853  he  sold  out  and  started 
for  the  West,  and  for  nearly  three  years  was  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  government  land  in  northern  Iowa.  At  that  date 
there  was  not  a mile  of  railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  he  went  to  Kansas  and  spent  the  year  in  travel- 
ing over  that  new  territory,  making  his  headquarters  at  Lawrence. 
He  liked  the  country  and  decided  to  make  it  his  home.  During  the 
winter  of  1857-58  he  returned  to  his  old  home  and  married  Sarah 
L.  Beatty,  at  Xenia,  and  the  following  March  went  with  his  bride 
to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  there  they  resided  until  1880.  In  the 
spring  of  1858  he  met  at  Lawrence,  Harlow  W.  Baker  of  Maine 
and  formed  a partnership  with  him  in  the  grocery  business  under 
the  name  of  Ridenour  & Baker,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  house.  A few  years  later  three  of  Mr.  Baker’s  brothers 
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came  on  from  Maine,  and  Samuel  Ridenour,  brother  of  Peter  D., 
came  on  from  Ohio.  Three  branch  houses  were  established  and 
conducted  by  Samuel  Ridenour  and  the  three  Baker  brothers,  the 
parent  house  at  Lawrence  continuing  under  the  management  of 
the  original  partners  until  1878,  when  all  the  Kansas  houses  were 
discontinued  and  were  consolidated  in  the  present  establishment  at 
Kansas  City,  which  has  become  the  largest  wholesale  grocery 
house  west  of  the  Mississippi  riven.  Mr.  E.  W.  Baker  died  in 
1872 ; Alden  A.  Baker  died  in  1903.  Harlow  W.  Baker,  one  of  the 
original  founders,  also  died  as  recently  as  March  25,  1904.  He 
and  Peter  D.  Ridenour  were  in  business  together  for  a period  of 
forty-six  years,  encountered  all  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  pioneer 
life  in  the  wild  West,  were  wholly  burned  out  by  Quantrell’s  gang 
during  the  war  at  the  time  Lawrence  was  burned  and  sacked,  were 
compelled  to  start  again  without  a dollar,  though  with  excellent 
names  and  credit,  and  their  relations  were  always  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  From  the  start  the  firm  was  successful  because  their 
relations  were  pleasant,  their  conduct  clean  and  meritorious,  and 
their  performances  full  of  the  restless  energy  which  has  done  so 
much  to  build  up  in  a generation  much  of  the  Great  West.  The 
two  original  partners  were  more  like  brothers  than  many  brothers 
are.  Each  implicitly  trusted  the  other  and  neither  was  ever 
deceived  or  even  disappointed  in  the  other.  It  is  said  that  an 
unkind  word  never  passed  between  them,  and  this  conduct  was 
extended  to  the  other  partners.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  feeling  of  loss  suffered  by  Mr.  Ridenour  at  the  death  of 
Harlow  W.  Baker.  An  affectionate  association  of  nearly  half  a 
century  cannot  be  healed  suddenly.  Of  the  six  children  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridenour,  two  died  young  and  four  were  reared 
to  maturity.  Those  now  living  are  Kate,  the  wife  of  John  C. 
Lester  of  Kansas  City,  connected  with  the  business ; Edward  M., 
connected  with  the  business ; Alice,  the  wife  of  Ernest  A.  Ray- 
mond, also  connected  with  the  business,  and  Ethel  B.  at  home  with 
her  parents.  Mr.  Ridenour  has  nine  grandchildren,  all  of  whom 
are  a great  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  him.  He  and  wife 
have  been  for  many  years  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Mr.  Ridenour  cares  little  for  politics,  but  is  interested  in 
all  worthy  public  movements  and  in  the  prosperity  of  Kansas 
City. 

Thomas  C.  Wilson,  probate  judge  of  Sedgwick  county,  Kan., 
was  born  in  Washington,  N.  J.,  on  June  28,  1859.  He  was 
reared  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  receiving  his  elementary  education  there 
and  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Pen- 
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nington  Seminary  at  Pennington,  same  State.  Owing  to  the  high 
grade  of  scholarship  which  Judge  Wilson  attained  while  in  attend- 
ance at  the  seminary,  he  was  accorded  the  honor  of  being  chosen 
valedictorian  of  his  class  upon  his  graduation  in  1879.  He  then 
entered  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1883.  Judge  Wilson  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity  in  this  institu- 
tion, an  honor  to  which  many  aspire,  but  which  few  attain. 
During  his  college  course  he  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
students  and  of  the  faculty  as  well,  owing  to  his  high  natural 
ability  and  strict  attention  to  work.  Choosing  the  law  as  his  pro- 
fession, Judge  Wilson  matriculated  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  Mere- 
dith prize  man  upon  his  graduation  in  1886.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  bar  the  same  year,  and  in  December  came  to 
Wichita,  Kan.,  where  he  opened  his  law  offices.  Judge  Wilson 
and  his  calling  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  each  other,  for 
he  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  all  lines  of  practice.  In 
1890-2  he  was  city  attorney,  and  in  that  position,  as  well  as  in  his 
other  practice,  proved  his  competency  for  higher  fields.  He  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  probate  judge  for  a term  of  two  years  in 
1900,  and  re-elected  in  1902  by  the  largest  majority  ever  received 
by  any  candidate  in  the  county.  Judge  Wilson  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  having  attained  the  thirty-second  degree,  Knight 
Templar,  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Knights  oT  Pythias. 

Thornton  W.  Sargent,  one  of  the 
foremost  attorneys  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
was  born  in  Piketon,  O.,  on  January 
12,  1859.  He  received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  his  academic  course  at 
the  High  School  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1878.  He 
then  took  his  college  training  in  the 
same  city,  receiving  his  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1882.  The  general  trend 
of  lus  studies  and  his  own  inclinations 
seemed  to  point  to  the  legal  profession 
as  the  one  best  fitted  to  him  so  Mr.  Sargent  matriculated  at  the 
Columbian  University  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  took  the 
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regular  course,  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  Appreciating  the  rare  advantages  to  be  obtained 
in  a university  recognized  as  among  the  first  in  the  country,  he  at 
once  took  a post  graduate  course  of  one  year,  filling  at  the  same 
time  a position  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  treasury.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1885,  Mr.  Sargent  left  Washington,  and  in  a short  time 
came  to  Wakeeney,  Kan.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  to 
practice  in  all  courts.  A short  time  afterward  Wichita  was  on  the 
boom,  and  Mr.  Sargent  decided  that  it  was  a good  opportunity 
for  a young  lawyer  to  get  a start  in  the  world,  so  he  opened  offices 
there  and  has  been  in  successful  practice  since.  Mr.  Sargent  is  a 
man  who  is  readily  classed  among  the  first  in  the  land  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  a fine  legal  mind  and  good  judgment,  is  a man  of 
fine  discrimination  and  analytical  power,  a man  of  high  character 
and  professional  honor,  and  is  well  qualified  by  education  and 
intellect  to  fill  any  position  in  the  State. 

Thomas  T.  Kelly,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
state  treasurer  of  Kansas,  was  born  at 
Elmwood,  Peoria  county,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1861,  and  when  nine  years  of 
age  accompanied  his  parents  to  John- 
son county,  Kan.  He  was  educated  in 
Kansas,  attending  the  common  schools 
until  twenty  years  of  age.  For  the 
next  four  years  he  taught  school  in 
Miami  county,  Kan.,  where  he  had 
located  in  1884.  In  1889  he  was  elected 
county  clerk  of  Miami  county,  and 
re-elected  in  1891,  serving  four  years  in 
this  important  office.  From  1893  to 
1898  Mr.  Kelly  was  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at  Paola, 
but  retired  from  the  same  when  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Paola.  Mr.  Kelly  made  a splendid  reputation 
in  handling  the  affairs  of  this  bank,  and  so  successful  was  he  in 
its  management  that  all  claims  and  all  depositors  were  paid  in  full. 
During  this  time  he  also  filled  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  committee  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
splendid  majority  of  that  party  in  1898.  He  was  then  appointed 
assistant  state  treasurer,  served  four  years  in  this  capacity  and 
was  elected  state  treasurer  in  1902.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  Kansas,  and  that  implicit  confidence  is 
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imposed  in  his  honor  and  probity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
leading  financiers  of  the  State  are  on  his  bond  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Seth  G.  Wells,  of  Erie,  Kan.,  State 
auditor,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Greene 
county,  111.,  January  12,  1863,  and  at 
the  age  of  three  years  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Neosho  county,  Kan.  Mr. 

Wells  was  reared  and  educated  in  Neo- 
sho county,  attending  the  common 
schools  until  seventeen  years  old.  He 
then  entered  the  office  of  the  Repub- 
lican-Record, a prominent  weekly  of 
Erie,  Kan.,  and  by  his  energy  and  appli- 
cation rose  to  the  editorship  of  this 
paper,  which  he  purchased  in  1902  and 
has  since  conducted.  This  is  a very 
prominent  journal  in  that  section  of  the  State  and  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  city  and  county.  In  September,  1896,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  Erie,  Kan.,  and  reappointed  in  December, 
1901.  In  1902  he  was  elected  state  auditor  and  is  making  a splen- 
did official.  Mr.  Wells  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Republi- 
can party,  taking  great  interest  in  its  practical  workings  and 
attending  many  State  and  congressional  conventions.  For  ten 
years  he  was  a member  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Executive 
committee  and'  from  1896  to  1900  was  its  secretary.  Although 
absorbed  by  business  and  politics,  Mr.  Wells  has  found  opportunity 
to  devote  quite  a little  time  to  the  prominent  secret  orders,  and 
holds  membership  in  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern 
Woodmen,  and  in  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  He  affiliates  with  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  strong  and  popular 
men  of  Kansas  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honors  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him. 

Clarence  R.  Richey,  of.  Topeka,  Kan.,  assistant  State  treas- 
urer, was  born  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  in  1871,  and  came  with  his 
parents  to  McPherson,  Kan.,  in  1873.  He  was  there  reared  and 
educated,  attending  the  public  schools  and  graduating  from  the 
commercial  department  of  McPherson  College  in  1892.  He  then 
entered  the  office  of  his  father,  John  Richey,  county  treasurer  of 
McPherson  county,  Kan.,  and  served  under  him  until  1894.  He 
continued  in  this  office  under  his  father’s  successor  until  Tanuarv, 
VI  Ic — 30 
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1895,  when  he  became  book-keeper  in  the  state  treasurer’s  office,, 
at  Topeka.  He  continued  in  this  capacity  for  two  years  and  four 
months,  and  after  an  interval  of  one  year  received  the  appointment 
of  chief  clerk  in  the  office.  He  successfully  filled  this  position  for 
four  years,  and  in  January,  1903,  became  assistant  treasurer.  Mr. 
Richey  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  this  important 
position  and  makes  a splendid  official.  He  is  a director  of  the 
Kansas  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  affiliates  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

James  N.  Fike,  of  Colby,  Kan.,  a 
member  of  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sion, was  born  on  a farm  in  Black 
Hawk  county,  la.,  in  1858,  and  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Saline  county,  Neb.  He 
received  his  primary  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Saline  county  and 
in  1877  went  to  LaPorte  City,  la.,  and 
there  attended  the  academy  for  eighteen 
months.  He  then  returned  to  Saline 
county,  Neb.,  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  until  1885,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Colby,  Kan.,  and  has  since 
resided  there.  Mr.  Fike  was  chosen  clerk  of  Thomas  county  upon 
its  organization  and  served  one  year.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Colby  by  Cleveland  and  served  four  years  in  this 
important  position.  On  leaving  the  postoffice  he  resumed  his 
previous  occupation  of  farming  and  stock  raising  and  in  1892 
opened  an  agricultural  implement  store  in  Colby,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  a short  time.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  register  of  the 
United  States  land  office  and  served  a full  term  of  four  years. 
Since  then  he  has  successfully  followed  stock  raising  and  shipping 
stock  to  the  markets.  In  March,  1901,  he  became  a railroad  com- 
missioner and  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  made  a record  of  excellent 
character.  Mr.  Fike  is  a prominent  Mason,  being  a Knight  Temp- 
lar, and  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Albert  D.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Sedgwick  county,  Kan.,  and  one  of  the  prominent  educators  of 
that  part  of  the  State,  was  born  in  Cedar  county,  la.,  on  May  7, 
1866.  When  he  was  five  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Sedg- 
wick county,  where  they  became  well-to-do  as  agriculturists,  and 
where  Mr.  Taylor  was  reared,  attending  the  country  school.  Not 
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satisfied  to  live  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a common  school  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Taylor  entered  Garfield  University,  now  known  as  the 
Friends  University,  at  Wichita,  Kan.  Although  it  is  not  num- 
bered among  the  first  colleges  of  the  country,  yet  he  received  there 
that  right  foundation  so  necessary  in  a broad  education,  and  the 
impetus  thus  acquired  has  caused  him  never  to  cease  in  research 
and  study,  until  he  has  become  very  prominent  in  educational  cir- 
cles. Mr.  Taylor  supplemented  this  college  course  with  a year  at 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  fitting  himself  for  the 
profession  of  a school  teacher.  He  began  his  chosen  work  in  Sedg- 
wick county,  where  he  was  very  successful,  and  where  he  proved 
his  competency  for  his  present  position.  He  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  on  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  elec- 
tion in  1903,  and  is  now  filling  that  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
constituents  and  his  opponents  as  well.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Blue  lodge,  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  In  religion  he  affiliates  with  the  Unitarian 
church. 

Winfield  L.  Appling,  register  of  deeds  of  Sedgwick  county, 
Kan.,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Logan  county,  Ky.,  on  January  4, 
1843.  He  was  reared  to  young  manhood  in  his  native  State,  and 
educated  in  the  subscription  schools  of  that  time.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Appling  and  his  parents,  being  union  in 
sentiment,  removed  to  Sumner,  Illinois,  and  on  May  20,  1861,  he 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Eleventh  Missouri  infantry, 
and  in  January  of  the  next  year,  re-enlisted,  serving  over  four 
years.  He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1866,  and  was  mustered  out  the  next  month  at  St.  Louis, 
with  the  rank  of  corporal.  He  was  in  the  following  engagements : 
Frederickstown,  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow, 
Farmington,  Miss.,  where  he  was  slightly  wounded,  both  battles 
at  Corinth,  Miss.,  Iuka,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  siege  and  assault  on  Vicks- 
burg, Jackson,  Richmond,  La.,  Nashville,  siege  and  assault  on 
Spanish  Fort  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Blakely,  Point  Pleasant,  Abbeville, 
was  on  the  “George  W.  Emery”  steamer  when  it  sank  forty  miles 
below  St.  Louis,  and  was  slightly  wounded  at  Nashville.  Mr. 
Appling  has  had  many  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
through  it  all  regretted  only  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  offer  to  his 
country.  During  the  Price  raid  in  Missouri,  Mr.  Appling  and  a 
comrade  left  the  boat  on  the  river  to  go  into  the  country  for  sup- 
per, and  while  there  the  house  in  which  they  were  was  surrounded 
by  bushwhackers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  flee.  They  did  so, 
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the  bullets  cutting  Mr.  Appling's  coat  and  his  comrade's  belt,  but 
both  escaped  alive.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Appling  went 
to  LaSalle,  111.,  and  engaged  in  farming  for  sixteen  years,  coming 
to  Sedgwick  county  in  1883,  where  he  has  followed  that  occupa- 
tion ever  since.  He  has  served  his  township  as  trustee,  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  as  a member  of  the  school  board,  and  in  November, 
1902,  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  as  register  of  deeds. 
Mr.  Appling  is  a member  of  Eggleston  post,  No.  244,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  was  its  third  commander,  and  later  was 
adjutant  of  the  post  at  Wichita.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men, 
and  in  religious  belief  is  a Methodist,  being  on  the  official  board  of 
that  church. 

John  F.  Stanton,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
state  architect  of  Kansas,,  was  born  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1862.  He 
was  reared  in  his  native  city,  there 
attended  college  and  in  1880  took  a 
special  course  of  engineering  in  Boston. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  was  assist- 
ant city  engineer  of  Manchester  and 
resigned  this  position  to  become  ,a  part- 
ner of  W.  M.  Butterfield,  a prominent 
architect  of  that  city.  Mr.  Stanton 
abandoned  civil  engineering  and  gave 
his  undivided  attention  to  architecture 
and  in  1886  came  to  Topeka  to  take 
charge  of  the  office  of  J.  G.  Flaskell,  a well  known  architect  of 
the  capital  city.  Mr.  Stanton  continued  in  this  position  until 
1895,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  architect  and  superintend- 
ent of  construction  of  the  state  house  and  held  this  position 
for  two  years.  He  then  engaged  in  the  independent  practice 
of  his  profession  until  1899,  when  he  was  appointed  state 
architect.  Mr.  Stanton  has  made  an  ideal  official  and  his 
re-appointment  to  this  important  position  in  1903  gave  general 
satisfaction.  He  was  married  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  1893,  to 
Julia  M.  Lamb  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Julia  M.  Mr. 
Stanton  has  always  been  an  ardent  Republican,  active  in  the 
interests  of  his  party  and  served  two  years  as  president  of  the 
Flambeau  club  of  Topeka. 

John  W.  Adams,  of  Wichita,  Kas.,  an  eminent  attorney  and  the 
representative  from  the  Seventy-first  district  of  Kansas,  was  born 
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in  Ashland,  O.,  in  1859.  When  he  was  one  year  of  age,  Mr. 
Adams’  parents  moved  to  Moulton,  la.,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  that  city.  He  matriculated  at 
Moulton  College,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  high  honors 
in  1879,  after  which  he  read  law  in  one  of  the  best  offices  of  that 
city  for  one  year,  being  then  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  prac- 
tice in  all  courts.  Mr.  Adams  opened  his  offices  in  Mason 
City,  and  was  engaged  in  successful  practice  there  for  five  years. 
In  1887  he  came  to  Wichita,  opened  his  offices  there,  and  has  prac- 
ticed with  most  gratifying  results  since  that  time.  Mr.  Adams  was 
assistant  county  attorney  of  Sedgwick  county  for  1887-88,  and 
for  four  years  following  was  assistant  city  attorney,  both  of  which 
positions  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public.  At  the  election  in  1898  Mr.  Adamls  was  chosen  as  a 
representative  to  the  State  legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1902, 
and  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  progress  and  purity  in  politics. 
Mr.  Adams  is  counsel  for  the  Wichita  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 
and  is  also  a director  in  the  same.  He  is  a man  of  marked  ability, 
and  sound  judgment,  and  is  fully  worthy  of  the  honors  that  have 
so  far  been  his.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  in  the  Scot- 
tish Rites,  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  the  Odd 
Fellows. 

Henry  Wesley  Roby,  M.  D.,  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  first  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Registration 
and  Examination,  and  a prominent 
Homeopathic  physician,  was  born  at 
Mount  Gilead,  O.,  July  29,  1842,  and  a 
few  years  later  accompanied  his  father 
to  Monticello,  Wis.  He  was  reared 
in  Monticello,  there  attended  the  public 
schools  and'  was  a student  at  the  acad- 
emy at  Evansville,  Wis.,  until  August, 

1862,  when  he  enlisted  as  a private  in 
Company  K,  Twenty-second  Wiscon- 
sin infantry.  He  remained  with  this 
command  until  mustered  out  at  Madison,  Wis.,  September  11, 
1865  ; the  last  part  of  his  service  being  spent  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  assisted  in  reducing  the  army  to  a peace  footing. 
Doctor  Roby  participated  in  the  following  engagements : Thomp- 
son’s Station,  Resaca,  Cassville,  New  Hope  Church,  Golgotha, 
Culp’s  Farm,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Averys- 
borough,  Bentonville  and  Goldsborough.  In  1863  he  was  in  the 
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hospital  at  Danville,  Ky.,  for  a period  of  sixty  days,  with 
typhoid  pneumonia.  He  was  captured  at  Thompson  Station, 
March  5,  1863,  and  confined  in  Libby  prison  for  one  month. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  Wisconsin  home  and 
in  the  spring  of  1867  became  official  court  reporter  for  the 
counties  of  Milwaukee  and  Kenosha,  and  later,  of  fourteen  other 
counties,  which  position  he  ably  filled  until  1876.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1876  he  matriculated 
at  Rush  Medical  College  and  afterward  attended  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  of  Chicago,  from  which  institution  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  lion  or,  February  22,  1877.  His  clinical 
report  on  medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  women  was  accorded 
the  highest  prize.  He  remained  in  Chicago  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice until  June  3,  1879,  when  he  removed  to  Topeka  and  has 
since  practiced  in  Kansas’  capital  city.  Doctor  Roby  is  widely 
known  as  a homeopathic  physician  and  a surgeon  of  great 
ability  and  is  a member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Homeopathic 
Medical  society;  Illinois  State  Homeopathic  Medical  society;  the 
Kansas  State  Homeopathic  society,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1881  ; the  Chicago  Academy  of  Homeopathic  Physicians  and 
Surgeons ; the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters ; 
the  Chicago  Philosophical  society;  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  De- 
spite a long  professional  career,  Doctor  Roby  has  found  time  to 
delve  in  literary  fields  and  is  the  author  of  “A  History  of  the 
Early  Shorthand  and  Type-writer  Days  in  the  Northwest,”  and 
having  been  official  reporter  for  sixteen  courts  while  living  in 
Wisconsin  is  well  equipped  for  such  a work.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  C.  Latham  Sholes,  inventor  of  the  Remington 
typewriter,  and  largely  assisted  in  the  invention  and  construc- 
tion of  this  famous  machine.  Doctor  Roby  is  the  author  of  many 
medical  pamphlets,  and  is  co-editor  of  the  “Doctor’s  Recreation 
Series,”  now  in  press.  He  also  has  in  course  of  preparation  a 
work  on  “Medical  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects,”  and  a volume 
of  poems.  In  1881  Doctor  Roby  organized  in  Topeka  the  first 
hospital  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  was  merged  with  the 
present  Christ’s  hospital  in  1885  and  he  received  the  first  appoint- 
ment on  the  surgical  staff  of  this  institution,  a position  which  he 
still  fills.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Health.  For  twro  years  lie  occupied  the  chair 
of  surgery  in  the  Kansas  City  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and 
clinical  lecturer  in  the  City  hospital.  He  is  a Master  Mason, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
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David  J.  Hanna,  of  Hill  City,  Kan  . 
lieutenant  governor  of  Kansas,  and  a 
prominent  real  estate  investment  agent, 
was  born  on  a farm  in  Randolph 
county,  111.,  June  4,  1866,  and  four  years 
later  accompanied  his  parents  to  Clay 
county,  Kan.  He  was  reared  on  a farm 
in  Clay  county,  and  attended  the  coun- 
try schools  and  the  academy  at  Clay 
Centre,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1887.  The  following  year  he  began 
farming  in  Graham  county,  Kan.,  and 
in  1892  he  began  his  present  business  of 
banking  and  real  estate.  In  1895-96  he 
was  a member  of  the  legislature  from 
Graham  county ; in  1900  was  a delegate  from  the  Sixth  congres- 
sional district  to  the  Republican  National  convention ; in  1902  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor.  For  six  years  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Republican  Central  committee  and  rendered 
splendid  service  to  his  party  in  this  position.  Despite  the  many 
calls  of  a business  life,  Mr.  Hanna  has  found  time  to  devote  to  the 
prominent  fraternal  orders,  and  holds  membership  in  the  Elks, 
Modern  Woodmen,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Triple 
Tie,  and  is  a thirty-second  degree  Knight  Templar  and  Shriner 
Mason.  Mr.  Hanna  is  easily  one  of  the  leading  public  men  of 
Kansas,  and  is  widely  known  as  a successful  business  man,  an 
astute  politician  and  a gentleman  of  high  and  unimpeachable 
character. 


Delbert  A.  Valentine,  of  Clay  Centre,  Kan.,  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court,  was  born  at  Fontanelle,  in  Adair  county,  la.,  April 
16,  1856,  and  in  infancy  accompanied  his  parents  to  Franklin 
county,  Kan.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  Ottawa,  Kan.,  and 
in  1881  removed  to  Clay  Centre,  where  he  purchased  a half  inter- 
est in  the  Weekly  Times.  He  has  since  conducted  this  paper  with 
much  success,  having  become  sole  owner  in  1884.  He  was  presi- 
dential elector  at  large  in  1884  and  presidential  elector  from  the 
Fifth  district  in  the  next  campaign.  From  1889  to  1894  he  was 
regent  of  the  State  University;  from  1895  to  1896  he  was  clerk  of 
the  now  extinct  court  cf  appeals ; in  1900  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  of  clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  Mr.  Valentine  is 
a Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  Mason  and  an  Elk.  He  is  a cour- 
teous and  able  official  and  discharges  the  numerous  duties  of  his 
important  position  with  a rare  and  pleasing  facility. 
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James  Allison,  of  the  firm  of  Alli- 
son & Dickson,  prominent  real  estate 
dealers  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  was  born  at 
East  Palestine,  O.,  on  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1838.  He  comes  of  a very  old  and 
distinguished  family,  well  known  in 
that  part  of  Ohio,  and  is  a cousin  of 
the  late  President  William  McKinley. 
When  he  was  very  young  Mr.  Allison’s 
parents  moved  to  Morrow  county,  O., 
and  it  was  there  that  he  was  reared  and 
received  his  primary  education.  He 
attended  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Delaware,  O.,  as  far  as  the 
junior  year,  and  left  college  to  accept  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Fredericktown,  O.,  where  he  remained  until  1865. 
He  then  went  into  the  lumber  business  at  Mansfield,  O.,  and  was 
successfully  engaged  therein  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Allison  then 
spent  one  year  in  travel  and  needed  rest,  came  to  Wichita  in  1886, 
and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  in  which  he  has  been  very 
successful.  He  is  a man  very  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  city, 
and  is  among  the  progressive  citizens  of  Wichita.  He  held  the 
position  of  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1900.  He  is  a Republican  in  his  politics,  and  always  active  in 
the  cause  of  good  government.  Mr.  Allison  is  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church,  and  zealous  in  its  .work,  being  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Albert  G.  Walden,  fire  marshal  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1849.  Shortly  after  his  birth  the  parents 
moved  to  Campbell  county,  near  Dayton,  Ky.,  where  they 
lived  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1858,  when  they  moved  to 
Anderson,  Ind.  Mr.  Walden  was  educated  in  the  different 
places  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years 
he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Eighth  Indiana  volunteer  infantry, 
as. musician,  and  when  a year  later  the  company  was  veteranized, 
Mr.  Walden  returned,  to  his  home  for  a short  time,  re-enlisting 
in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  Fifty-sixth  Indiana  volunteers, 
serving  as  musician  until  mustered  out  in  1865.  During  his 
enlistment  he  was  * in  the  following  engagements : Port  Gibson, 
Champion’s  Hill,  Black  River,  and  Siege  of  Vicksburg.  He 
was  captured  near  Vermillion,  La.,  and  had  considerable  experi- 
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ence  in  the  Southern  prisons.  After  the  war  Mr.  Walden  was 
variously  occupied  until  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Eighteenth 
Regular  United  States  infantry,  four  years  later,  in  which  he 
served  five  years.  In  1874  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  live  stock  business,  and  five  years  later  went  to 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he,  with  a cousin,  was  engaged  in  the  lay- 
ing of  pipes  for  the  St.  Joseph,  water  works.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work,  Mr.  W alden  became  a “drummer”  for  a St. 
Joseph  firm,  and  in  1886  was  appointed  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  Wichita.  Ihis  position  has  been  very  ably  filled  ever 
since  Mr.  Walden  s appointment,  for  he  is  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  department  as  efficient  as  possible.  He  is  very  promi- 
nent in  fire  engineer  circles,  having  been  made  vice  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  In  1902  Mr.  W alden  went  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  fire  departments  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Florence,  Vienna,  Milan,  Cologne,  and  others.  He 
is  a very  prominent  and  progressive  citizen  of  Wichita,  and  is 
greatly  interested  in  all  that  conduces  to  the  bettering  of  social 
and  political  conditions  of  the  country.  Mr.  Walden  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  American  Workmen,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  in 
his  social  life  is  as  interested  as  he  is  in  the  civic  life. 

Thomas  Shaw,  an  extensive  dealer 
in  musical  instruments,  of  Wichita, 

Kan.,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  111.,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  1844.  He  was 
reared  in  his  native  town,  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  place.  After 
leaving  his  books,  he  went  to  work  on  a 
farm,  as  so  many  young  men  do,  and 
found  much  pleasure  as  well  as  profit, 
in  his  three  years  of  experience  as  a 
farmer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
lie  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise 
business  at  Morris,  111.,  and  in  his 
three  years  as  a merchant,  became  well  acquainted  with  all  classes 
of  men,  and  with  the  successes  and  reverses  incident  to  a life  of 
that  kind.  In  1870  he  opened  a music  store  at  Morris,  and  was 
in  that  line  with  a fair  degree  of  success  for  fourteen 
years.  In  1884  Mr.  Shaw  came  to  Wichita  and  started  in  busi- 
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ness  with  three  sewing  machines  and  an  organ,  and!  with  that  as 
a nucleus  has  built  up  the  largest  business  in  his  line  to  be  found 
in  the  State.  It  was  not  that  Dame  Fortune  smiled  on  him  after 
days  of  frowning,  it  was  not  due  to  any  external  circumstances, 
that  Mr.  Shaw  has  become  so  prosperous;  but  it  is  through  his 
inherent  determination  and  attention  to  business  that  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  men  in  business  circles  in  Wichita.  He 
is  a very  influential  and  progressive  man,  always  to  the  front  in 
any  movement  that  tends  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow 
man.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  the  United  Commercial 
Travelers.  In  religion  lie  affiliates  with  the  First  Me,thodist 

George  Robertson,  of  Mexico,  Mo., 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
of  the.  Southwest,  was  born  in  Mahaska 
county,  la.,  June  2,  1852;  son  of  James 
Register  and  Margaret  (Barkley)  Rob- 
ertson, the  former  a native  of  Washing- 
ton county,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  born 
on  January  22,  1822,  and  was  the  son  of 
George  Robertson,  who  was  a soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812,  a native  of  North 
Carolina  and  a member  of  a Scotch- 
Irish  family  which  came  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  to  America  many  years  prior 
to  the  War  for  Independence.  Joseph 
Robertson,  the  father  of  the  last  named  and  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  brief  review,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
accompanied  Daniel  Boone  to  North  Carolina  and  was  a soldier  in 
the  patriot  army  during  the  American  Revolution,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  the  Cowpens  and  King’s  Mountain  and  with  other 
members  of  the  Robertson  family  displaying  such  gallantry  in  the 
last  engagement  as  to  win  a place  in  history  by  their  acts  of  per- 
sonal daring.  The  Robertson  family  were  prominent  in  the 
formation  of  the  Watauga  Republic,  one  of  the  early  endeavors 
of  the  Southern  colonists  to  shake  off  the  British  yoke.  This 
government  became  a part  of  the  Union  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  as  the  State  of  Washington,  later  the  State  of 
Frankland,  and  finally  Tennessee.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  War 
of  1812  were  awarded  land  warrants  in  lieu  of  other  payment 
or  to  reward  them  for  gallant  services,  and  the  grant  drawn  by 
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George  Robertson  was  located  in  1851  in  Mahaska  county,  la., 
by  his  son,  James  Register  Robertson,  who,  deciding  to  improve 
this  property,  removed  to  Iowa.  Margaret  Barkley  Robertson, 
wife  of  James  Register  Robertson  and  mother  of  George  Robert- 
son, was  born  in  Greene  county,  Tenn.,  December  25,  1836,  and 
was  a daughter  of  Samuel  Barkley,  who  was  a member  of  the 
well-known  Tennessee  family  of  that  name  and  of  the  same 
original  ancestry  as  the  Berkley  family  of  Virginia,  but  on  coming 
to  Tennessee  the  spelling  of  the  name  underwent  a change  and 
Berkley  became  Barkley.  The  parents  of  Margaret  Barkley  died 
in  her  infancy  and  she  was  reared  by  her  grandfather,  William 
Barkley,  a man  of  prominence  and  great  respectability  and  for  a 
number  of  years  sheriff  of  Greene  county.  George  Robertson 
spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Iowa  and 
was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  classics  and  the  sciences  in 
the  neighboring  schools  until  1865,  when  they  disposed  of  their 
northern  home  and  returned  to  Tennessee.  After  remaining  in 
that  State  for  some  time  they  again  went  West,  locating  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  Mo.,  in  1867,  and  there  Mr.  Robertson  completed 
his  common  school  education  and  later  matriculated  at  Woods 
Academy  at  Moberly,  Mo.  Subsequently  lie  attended  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  where  lie  took  a partial  course,  and 
on  leaving  college  began  teaching,  which  occupation  he  success- 
fully followed  in  Audrain  county  .for  four  years.  Then  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Judge  W.  O.  Forrest  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  to  finish  his 
legal  reading,  which  he  had  begun  while  teaching  school.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mexico,  in  October,  1876,  began  his  profes- 
sional career  there  the  following  year  and  since  has  practiced  in 
that  city  with  great  success,  his  reputation  now  extending  over  the 
entire  Southwest.  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  entrusted  with  a num- 
ber of  public  positions  of  great  responsibility  and  moment  and  he 
has  discharged  the  obligations  of  these  important  offices  with  such 
unvarying  fidelity  and  signal  ability  as  to  win  for  him  the  esteem 
and  regard  of  his  entire  constituency.  He  served  as  city  attorney 
of  Mexico  from  1877  to  1880;  public  administrator  of  Audrain 
county  from  1880  to  1884;  was  appointed  in  1885  by  Gov.  John  S. 
Marmaduke  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term  ; for  six  years  was  a member  of  the  school  board  of 
Mexico  and  did  much  to  bring  these  schools  up  to  their  present 
high  state  of  efficiency.  In  1889  Mr.  Robertson  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Stephens  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Col- 
ony for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic,  but  resigned  this  posi- 
tion within  less  than  a year.  He  is  a man  of  great  public  spirit. 
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which,  combined  with  his  progressive  ideas  and  actions,  has  made 
him  a valued  citizen  of  Mexico,  where-  he  took  a leading  part  in 
the  opening  of  Woodlawn  Place,  one  of  the  attractive  additions 
to  the  city,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  and  organizers  of 
the  Mexico  Building  and  Loan  Association,  of  which  he  lias  been  a 
director  and  the  attorney  since  its  incorporation.  Mr.  Robertson 
has  represented,  in  his  professional  capacity,  for  a number  of 
years  the  Wabash,  ana  also  the  Chicago  & Alton,  Railways,  but 
withdrew  his  services  from  the  latter  in  1900.  He  is  now  attor- 
ney for  the  North  Missouri  Trust  Company  of  Mexico  and  in  1903 
ivas  appointed  by  the  board  of  curators  of  the  University  of  Mis: 
souri  as  one  of  the  lecturers  on  municipal  law.  He  has  long 
enjoyed  high  rank  as  a lawyer,  standing  at  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  State  and  has  been  retained  to  represent  some  of  the 
most  important  interests  ever  presented  to  a Missouri  tribunal  for 
adjudication.  Plowever,  his  practice  has  been  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  corporations  and  the  wealthy  element,  but  his  services  have 
ever  been  open  to  those  in  need  of  an  advocate  but  without  the  nec- 
essary means  to  secuer  a competent  attorney.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a case  which  he  carried  to  the  supreme  court  at  his  own 
expense  and  which  at  the  present  time  is  rendered  most  interesting 
by  the  somewhat  similar  cases  of  peonage  in  a number  of  Southern 
States  which  have  recently  been  before  the  federal  courts.  Thomp- 
son, a negro,  had  been  arrested  under  the  vagrant  law,  was  con- 
victed and  about  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  a certain  term  of  months,  which  in  some  instances  meant  an 
almost  unlimited  period  of  servitude.  Mr.  Robertson  espoused 
Thompson’s  cause,  appeared  as  his  attorney  in  the  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  and  carried  the  case  to  the  supreme  court,  where  he 
secured  a decision  which  declared  that  the  law  under  which 
Thompson  was  convicted  and  sold  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  prohibits  human  slavery  in 
any  form,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  He  is  a firm  believer  in 
the  organization  and  fraternal  gatherings  of  attorneys  'and  has 
long  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  Missouri  Bar  association,  of 
which  he  was  elected  president  in  March,  1900,  and  ably  and 
happily  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  society  during  his  term 
of  office.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a Democrat  from  conviction,  environ- 
ment and  heredity,  but  has  never  followed  blindly  the  leads  of  the 
fanatical  element  such  as  dominated  that  party  in  1896,  but 
believing  in  tine  sound  money  doctrine  he  refused  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  free  silver  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Gold 
Democrats  in  his  State.  He  was  a delegate  at  large  from  Mis- 
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souri  to  the  National  Democratic  convention  at  Indianapolis,  and 
was  also  a delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  State  convention, 
and  prior  to  this  had  served  as  a member  of  the  Ninth  District 
Democratic  congressional  committee.  Mr.  Robertson  is  promi- 
nently and  closely  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  holding 
membership  in  the  Blue  lodge,  the  Chapter,  the  Temple  and  the  lat- 
eral order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Robertson,  like  all  people 
that  accomplish  much,  is  a man  of  strong  personality  and  great 
virility,  and  his  countenance  and  general  bearing  attest  his  well- 
established  character  of  firmness  and  directness,  to  which  is  added 
a subtle  blend  of  gentleness  and  cordiality  that  relieves  his  manner 
from  any  suggestion  of  brusqueness.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a forceful 
public  speaker,  and  while  possessing  considerable  oratorical  abil- 
ity, he  eschews  such  bights  and  prefers  the  simpler  and  more  di- 
rect methods  of  address.  His  language  is  always  well  chosen,  but 
of  simple  character,  and  his  ideas  are  so  plainly  expressed  that  no 
one  fails  to  catch  his  meaning  or  to  comprehend  the  full  import  of 
his  remarks.  In  social  intercourse  he  is  plain  and  frank,  express- 
ing himself  openly  and  freely  and  giving  the  genial  side  of  his  na- 
ture full  sway.  His  position  on  all  matters  is  unequivocal,  his 
stand  on  any  matter  can  be  easily  ascertained  and  an  ambiguous  or 
misleading  answer  is  not  comprehended  by  his  philosophy.  The 
following  character  sketch  prepared  by  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
and  reproduced  from  the  “Bench  and  Bar  of  Missouri’’  is  regarded 
as  a highly  correct  and  faithful  portrayal  of  the  salient  features 
of  his  nature,  viz. : “The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
life  of  George  Robertson,  like  those  of  almost  every  man,  can  be 
couched  in  a few  words.  Persistency,  courage,  justice — these  are 
the  ruling  attributes  of  his  character,  in  addition  to  the  many  vir- 
tues such  as  energy,  fidelity  and  generosity,  which  characterize 
the  lives  of  all  good  citizens,  he  possesses  these  traits  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  dominate  his  life  and  mark  the  man.  They  are 
the  resultant  of  two  forces — natural  temperament  and  environ- 
ment. From  childhood  he  has  been  possessed  of  a strong  will, 
an  aggressive  disposition  and  ambition  to  succeed.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life  were  such  that  he  had  to  make  his  way  unaided 
and  alone.  The  success  which  he  coveted  was  of  the  highest 
degree,  and  his  struggles  to  accomplish  it  developed  those  great 
traits  of  tenacity  of  purpose,  indomitable  courage  and  love  of 
justice  without  which  no  success  can  be  substantial  or  enduring. 
The  fields  of  law  and  politics  became  attractive  to  him  early  in 
life  and  have  furnished  a splendid  arena  for  the  development  and 
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display  of  his  powers.  While  he  is  perhaps  best  known  in  his 
community  as  a successful  practitioner  of  the  law,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a devout  student  of  political  philosophy  and  is  deeply  learned 
m the  theory  and  history  of  government.  This  is  his  mental 
pleasure  ground.  There  is  nothing  truer  than  that  a man  may  be 
fairly  judged  by  the  character  of  the  pleasure  he  seeks.  Knowing 
as  I do  the  nature  of  the  books  and  associates  to  which  this  man 
turns  in  his  leisure  moments  for  pleasure  and  diversion,  I have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  thje  ruling  passion  of  his  mind  is  the 
love  of  the  study  of  government,  which  is  little  more  than  the 
science  of  justice.  For  a long  time  he  has  been  a special  student 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  has  gone 
to  the  various  sources  of  information  on  that  subject.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  Constitution  sprang 
and  the  objects  and  motives  which  inspired  the  men  who  gave 
the  instrument  to  the  world.  He  knows  the  unseen  foundation  of 
our  social  fabric.  The  Constitution  was  the  pole  star  in  one  of 
the  critical  periods  of  his  career. . When  the  Chicago  platform  of 
1896  was  adopted  he  felt  constrained  to  sever  his  connection  with 
the  regular  organization  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  its  ties  and 
affiliations,  because  he  felt  that  platform  in  its  last  analysis  and 
logical  results  to  be  an  attack  on  constitutional  government  in  this 
country.  Democracy  had  been  dear  to  him,  not  on  account  of  its 
organization,  but  its  principles,  and  when  the  time  to  decide 
between  the  two  came  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adhere  to  what  he 
considered  the  true  principles  of  his  party.  In  the  political  arena 
as  at  the  bar,  he  defends  his  position  with  a directness  and  force 
that  makes  him  dear  to  his  friends  and  terrible  to  his  enemies. 
Mr.  Robertson  was  married  on  September  3,  18 — , to  Laura, 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  David  A.  Hiner,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  and 
they  have  had'  five  children,  viz. : Madge,  David  H.,  George  T., 
Laura  and  James  Graham.  Mrs.  Robertson’s  father  was  well 
known  for  miany  years  as  a steamboat  captain  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  trade  and  performed  gallant  service  during  the 
Civil  war  as  pilot  of  the  Mississippi  squadron,  serving  at  the 
wheel  of  the  A.  O.  Tyler  at  the  fight  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
later  directed  this  boat  in  her  encounter  with  the  Arkansas  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  in  which  engagement  the  ram  was 
destroyed  and  Captain  Hiner  severely  ’wounded.  Mr.  Robertson 
and  his  wife  have  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  their  city  and  there 
with  his  books  and  family  Mr.  Robertson  spends  many  halcyon 
hours,  absorbed  in  his  surroundings  and  free  from  worldly  cares* 
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John  H.  Fuller,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  was  born  in  Warrick  county,  Inch,  August  18, 
1859.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  his  native  city, 
entered  Oakland  College,  at  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  front  which 
institution  he  received  his  baccalaureate  degree  in  1878.  Choosing* 
medicine  as  his  profession,  Doctor  Fuller  matriculated  at  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  receiving  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1881.  Doctor  Fuller  began  his 
practice  at  Cannelton,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months, 
going  then  to  Stendal,  Ind.,  where  he  was  a successful  prac- 
titioner for  eleven  years.  In  1894  Doctor  Fuller  came  to  Wichita, 
and  has  since  been  counted  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  pro- 
fession in  that  city.  He  is  progressive  in  every  way,  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  department  of  medicine,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  everything  which  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  among 
his  fellow  men.  Doctor  Fuller  belongs  to  the  American  Medical 
association,  the  South  Kansas  Medical  society,  and  the  Wichita 
Academy  of  Medicine.  In  social  circles  he  is  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  religious  views  is  a 
Presbyterian. 

David  Murray  Galusha,  resident  manager  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  was  born  at  Newton,  la., 
June  5,  1865.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  city  and  was  educated 
there,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1885.  He  then  left 
Newton  and  went  to  Perry.  Ia.,  where  lie  learned  the  harness 
maker’s  trade,  working  at  it  there  a year,  and  in  Des  Moines  over 
a year.  He  returned  to  Newton  and  obtained  a clerkship  in  a 
furniture  store,  which  position  he  held  for  seven  years.  In  1895 
Mr.  Galusha  came  to  Wichita,  whiere  he  became  employed  as  a 
bookkeeper,  and  three  years  later  as  the  manager  in  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  which  has  under  his  efficient  management 
done  a most  flourishing  business.  He  is  a very  able  man  of  affairs, 
a mian  peculiarly  well  fltted  for  the  responsible  position  he  now 
holds.  He  possesses  wide  experience,  broad  human  sympathies, 
and  takes  deep  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  well  being  of 
the  community  in  v/hich  he  so  impartially  does  his  duty  as  a citi- 
zen. He  is  a Republican,  and  a promoter  of  good  government, 
though  in  no  way  an  aspirant  to  office.  Mr.  Galusha  is  a thirty- 
second  degree' Mason,  a Knight  Templar  in  the  York  Rites,  and  in 
religion  affiliates  with  the  Congregational  church. 
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John  Guthrie,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
postmaster  of  that  city,  was  born  of 
Scotch  parents  on  a farm  in  Switzer- 
land county,  Ind.,  where  he  remained 
until  sixteeen  years  of  age  and  then 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Cass  county, 
Ind.  He  completed  his  literary  educa- 
tion in  Cass  county,  there  taught  school 
for  several  years,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  located  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Logansport. 
In  September,  1861,  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain  of  Company  D,  Forty- 
sixth  Indiana  Volunteer  infantry,  and 
remained  with  this  company  until  1862,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  his  failing  health.  Tie  saw  arduous  service  while  in  the 
army  and  participated  in  some  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the 
war.  On  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  he  returned  to  Logans- 
port,  where  he  practiced  law  until  his  removal  to  'Topeka,  Kan., 
August  6,  1866.  He  met  with  much  substantial  encouragement 
and  success  at  Topeka  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  which  he 
prospered  until  his  election  as  judge  of  the  district  court  in  1884. 
To  this  honorable  position  he  was  re-elected  in  1888,  land  gave 
great  satisfaction  during  his  eight  year  tenure  of  office.  In  1892  he 
resumed  his  private  practice,  which  he  continued  with  much  suc- 
cess until  he  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1898  by  President 
McKinley.  In  1902  he  was  re-appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
He. occupied  the  chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Kansas 
Medical  College  for  four  years.  Mr.  Guthrie  is  a man  of  wide  pop- 
ularity and  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  have  been  accorded 
him  by  a pleased  constituency.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kansas 
legislature  in  1867-6S-69;  a presidential  elector  on  the  Grant 
ticket  in  1872,  and  was  chosen  to  carry  the  vote  to  Washington  ; 
and  for  many  years  has  occupied  the  position,  which  he  now  holds, 
of  treasurer  of  the  State  Historical  society.  He  is  exceedingly 
prominent  in  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  circles,  being  a member 
of  Topeka  post,  Xo.  71,  and  is  past  department  commander  of 
Kansas.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  was  educated 
in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

W.  E.  Fagan,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  probate  judge  of  Shawnee 
county,  was  bom  near  Richmond,  Ind.,  July  14,  1859,  and  was 
there  reared  and  educated.  Later  he  attended  the  State  Normal 
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School  at  Terre  Haute,  Inch,  and  in  the  spring  of  1880  removed  to 
Topeka.  For  the  first,  two  years  he  taught  school  in  Shawnee 
county,  then  became  a teacher  in  the  State  Reform  School  and  held 
all  positions  in  this  institution  up  to  and  including  the  superintend- 
cncy.  This  institution  is  now  known  as  the  Boys’  Industrial 
vSchool.  In  June,  1891,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1893,  and  in  August,  1894,  was  appointed  by  Judge 
Z.  T.  Hazen,  auditor  of  Shawnee  county.  Judge  Fagan  remained 
in  this  office  until  1900/ when  he  was  elected  probate  judge.  He 
has  given  splendid  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Shawnee  county 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  official  positions  and  his 
magnificent  vote  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  election  as  probate 
judge,  attests  his  wide-spread  popularity.  Judge  Fagan  is  a 
Chapter  Mason,  a Modern  Woodman  and  a Son  of  Hermann. 

Charles  D.  Welch,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  auditor  of  Shawnee  county,  was 
horn  near  Leroy,  111.,  in  1872,  and  when 
seven  years  of  age  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Emporia,  Kan.  In  1882  they 
removed  to  Topeka,  where  Charles  D. 

Welch  was  educated,  graduating  in 
1894  from  Washburn  College  with  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  teaching,  spending  two  years  in  this 
capacity  in  the  Topeka  High  School  and 
three  > ears  in  the  Central  High  School 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  June,  1899,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Kansas  City  School  of  Law  with  high 
honors.  He  then  removed  to  Topeka  and  became  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Welch  & Welch,  one  of  the  best  known  law 
firms  in  the  State.  He  was  appointed  county  auditor  of  Shawnee 
county  in  1901  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  in  the  following  year 
was  reappointed  for  a full  term  of  two  years.  As  county  auditor, 
which  is  a lawyer’s  position,  he  made  a record  which  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Shawnee  county.  By  his  wise  administration  of 
this  office  he  saved  the  county  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
suggested  many  reforms  in  the  letting  of  contracts  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  finances  of  the  county.  Mr.  Welch  is  quite  promi- 
nent in  Shawnee  county  and  his  popularity  is  widespread  and 
genuine. 

Vile — 31 
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G.  C.  Purdue,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
prominent  physicians  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
was  born  on  a farm  in  Warrick  county. 
Inch,  in  1854.  He  was  reared  there  to 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  receiving 
his  primary  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  county,  and  his  classical 
training  at  a Methodist  college  at 
Rockport,  Ind.  Doctor  Purdue  left  the 
college  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
taught  school  in  Newburg,  Ind.,  for 
four  years.  He  then  entered  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  in 
which  he  took  a thorough  course,  and 
pursued  his  studies  carefully,  leaving  the  institution  in  1880  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  graduation  Doctor  Pur- 
due opened  his  office  at  Evansville,  and  was  in  successful  practice 
there  for  six  years,  after  which  he  took  a post  graduate  course  in 
the  New  York  Polyclinic.  In  1887  Doctor  Purdue  came  to 
Wichita,  and  has  taken  his  place  among  the  progressive  and  pains- 
taking physicians  of  the  city.  He  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  in 
everything  pertaining  to  his  profession,  and  in  his  practice  leaves 
no  stone  unturned  to  relieve  the  suffering  he  finds  around  him. 
Doctor  Purdue  is  very  prominent  in  the  medical  fraternity,  and 
belongs  to  the  American  Medical  association,  the  Kansas  State 
Medical  association,  the  South  Kansas  Medical  society,  the  West- 
ern Surgical  and  Gynecological  association,  the  International 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Central  Territorial  association.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Lynn  G.  Beal,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  prominent  in  real  estate  cir- 
cles, was  born  in  Peru,  Ind.,  March  19,  1857.  He  afterward  lived 
in  Indianapolis,  and  in  1868  located  in  Pottawatomie  county,  Kan., 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  When  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  an  abstract  office  conducted  by  his  older  brother,  in 
Louisville,  Kan.,  and  in  1882  he  changed  his  residence  to  follow 
the  business,  which  was  removed  to  Westmoreland,  the  new  county 
seat.  In  1886  he  located  at  Topeka,  where  he  engaged  as  travel- 
ing representative  of  his  brother  in  the  mortgage  business.  In 
1887  he  opened  a savings  bank  and  served  as  cashier  of  this 
institution  until  1896,  when  he  engaged  in  his  present  business  of 
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real  estate  and  loans.  For  six  years  he  was  deputy  city  treasurer 
of  Topeka  and  has  held  the  position  of  grand  treasurer  of  the 
Grand!  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  since  1894.  Mr.  Beal  is  also 
identified  with  the  Masons  and  Elks.  Mr.  Beal  is  universally 
regarded  as  safe  and  conservative  business  man,  and  his  success 
in  handling  large  affairs  is  remarkable.  He  is  a man  of  unusual 
natural  ability,  which,  added  to  his  tireless  energy,  forms  a combi- 
nation which  sees  and  knows  no  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a desired 
consummation. 

Stephen  Ford  Hayden,  conductor 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  whose 
home  is  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  was  born 
in  Woodsfield,  O.,  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1856.  He  lived  there  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  receiving 
his  education  at  the  public  schools,  and 
at  that  age  went  to  Monmouth,  111., 
where  he  remained  a year  studying 
telegraphy,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
employed  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hayden  then  went  to  Dennison, 

O.,  where  he  worked  in  the  Panhandle 
shops  as  extra  fireman  until  he  was 
assigned  an  engine  two  years  later ; but  soon  left  the  Panhandle  to 
enter  the  employ  of  the  Bellaire,  Zanesville  & Cinncinnati  Rail- 
road, now  the  Ohio  River  & Western.  He  was  first  employed  as 
an  engineer,  and  soon  after  became  a conductor,  remaining  with 
that  company  for  three  years.  In  the  spring  of  1882  he  took  a 
position  with  the  St.  Louis,  Ft.  Scott  & Wichita,  now  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  as  conductor,  and  has  held  that  run  for  the  last  twenty-one 
years.  Mr.  Hayden  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  greatly  inter- 
ested in  all  questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  this  nation.  He 
was  special  sergeant-at-arms  at  the  National  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  door-keeper  at  the  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  and  has  been  a delegate  to  every  Republican  State  conven- 
tion held  in  Kansas  since  1890,  except  one.  Mr.  Hayden  was  also 
active  along  other  lines  of  usefulness  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
being  appointed  as  a delegate  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  congress, 
which  met  at  Wichita.  He  is  prominent  in  social  circles,  particu- 
larly as  a Mason,  in  which  fraternity  he  has  the  thirty-second 
degree,  and  was  made  a thirty-third  degree  Mason  in  1901.  He 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Valley  of  Wichita  consistory,  No. 
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2,  and  is  a Shriner.  He  belongs  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  at  Kansas 
City,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Honor  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  October,  1901,  was  elected  herald  of  that  body. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Bleckley,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  located  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  May  n,  1861.  The  same  year  the 
parents  moved  to  White  Hall  Station,  Penn.,  lived  there  a short 
time,  and  then  moved  to  Allentown,  Penn.,  where  Mr.  Bleckley 
received  his  education  in  the  common  and  high  schools.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  went  011  the  road  as  an  advertising  agent  for 
a Philadelphia  drug  house,  remaining  in  this  capacity  for  three 
years.  His  next  position  was  that  of  clerk  in  the  post  office  at 
Allentown,  where  he  remained  until  President  Cleveland’s  first 
term,  coming  then  to  Kansas.  Pie  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Sante  Fe  Railway  Company,  as  clerk  in  the  passenger  and  land 
office,  at  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Bleckley  found  this  life  of  activity 
very  attractive  to  him,  and  in  the  fall  of  1886  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  city  passenger  agent,  and  after 
two  years  in  this  position  was  sent  to  Wichita  in  the  same 
capacity,  taking  his  present  position  as  traveling  passenger  agent 
in  1902.  Mr.  Bleckley  stands  high  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a 
thirty-third  degree  Mason,  is  now  secretary  of  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  Valley  of  Wichita,  is  past  master  of 
Albert  Pike  lodge,  No.  303,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  past  eminent  commander  of  Mt.  Olivet  commandery,  No.  12, 
Knights  Templars.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in  which  he  is  past  exalted  ruler  of 
Wichita  lodge,  No.  427.  In  religion  Mr.  Bleckley  affiliates  with 
the  Episcopalian  church. 

L.  A.  Millspaugh,  postmaster  at  Winfield,  Kan.,  was  born  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1858.  When  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  his  parents  came  to  Winfield,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  After 
leaving  his  books  he  decided  to  become  a farmer,  and  engaged  in 
that  occupation  for  seven  years  in  Cowley  county,  where  he  grew 
to  be  robust  physically,  and  learned  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  farm 
life.  In  1882  an  opportunity^  presented  itself  whereby  he  could  see 
a little  of  the  world  and  learn  its  ways ; so  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Noyes  Norman  Shoe  Co.,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  as  a trav- 
eling salesman.  The  work  was  very  congenial  to  him,  and  he 
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proved  to  be  particularly  apt  in  that  line  of  work ; so  much  so  that 
the  company  retained  him  in  the  position  for  twenty  years.  In 
1902  Mr.  Millspaugh  received  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at 
Winfield,  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  has  since  served  the  gov- 
ernment in  that  capacity  with  the  greatest  faithfulness.  He  is  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  has  been  a delegate  to  both  State  and 
Congressional  conventions.  He  is  greatly  interested  in  all  ques- 
tions which  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  is  prominent 
in  any  movement  designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  city.  He  is  very 
public  spirited  and  in  every  way  a progressive  and  influential 
citizen.  Mr.  Millspaugh  is  a Knight  Templar,  and  a member  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  religion  he 
affiliates  with  the  Methodists. 

Edwin  L.  Hilbert,  of  Kirksville, 

Mo.,  an  able  attorney  and  a highly  suc- 
cessful business  man,  was  born  in 
Lewis  county,  Mo.,  December  19, 

1869;  son  of  Calvin  L.  and  Elizabeth 
A.  (Chambers)  Hilbert,  the  former 
having  been  a prosperous  merchant  and 
planter.  Edwin  L.  Hilbert  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
State  and  at  the  Western  College  at 
Labelle,  Mo. ; then  studied  law  with  his 
four  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  now  in 
active  practicq  in  Missouri,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895.  The  same 
year  he  located  at  Kirksvile,  Mo.,  where  he  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Dockery  & Hilbert,  and  they  now  conduct  a law,  loan, 
insurance,  investment  and  abstract  business  and  own  the  only  set 
of  abstract  books  in  the  county.  He  is  also  assistant  general  attor- 
ney for  the  Iowa  & St.  Louis  Railroad,  represents  other  important 
corporate  and  private  interests  and  controls  a fine  general  practice. 
He  is  attorney,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kirksville  Coal  and 
Construction  Company,  and  is  also  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Hilberton  Mercantile  Company,  a concern  capitalized  at 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  located  on  the  line  of  the  Iowa 
& St.  Louis  railroad  at  Hilberton,  a station  named  in  his  honor. 
Mr.  Hilbert  is  the  owner  of  a magnificent  farm  of  twenty-two 
hundred  acres  of  bottom  land,  which  he  cultivates  with  the  most 
modern  appliances  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  receive  a handsome 
revenue  from  the  same.  This  property  is  finely  equipped  with  ade- 
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quate  tenant  houses,  a church  and  school  building  and  in  every 
way  adapted  to  supply  his  lessees  with  all  necessities  for  them- 
selves and  ^families.  Mr.  Hilbert  has  other  large  holdings  of  real, 
estate,  owning  another  farm  under  cultivation  which  contains 
twelve  hundred  acres,  controls  a third  interest  in  large  tracts  of 
coal  and  timber  lands  and  is  one  of  three  people  who  have  one 
hundjred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Alabama. 

James  Lawrence,  one  of  the  eminent  legal  practitioners  of 
Kansas,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  in 
1844.  When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  he  went  with  his  parents 
to  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  went  to  school,  and  came  under 
the  instruction  of  Clara  Barton,  now  head  of  the  Red  Cross  asso- 
ciation. After  five  years  at  Bordentown  the  parents  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence moved  to  Decatur,  111.,  where  he  attended  school  for  three 
years,  and  finished  his  education  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Lawrence 
enlisted  at  Trenton  in  Company  G,  Eleventh  New  Jersey  volun- 
teers, as  a private,  in  February,  1864,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylva- 
nia,  and  second  Cold  Harbor,  being  severely  wounded  in  the  leg 
at  the  latter  place,  and  was  out  all  summer.  He  was  also  in  the 
siege  of  Petersburg  for  nine  months.  After  the  war  Mr.  Law- 
rence returned  to  New  Jersey  and  began  to  study  law  in  Bristol 
and  later  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
latter  place  in  1871.  He  opened  his  offices  at  Bristol,  and  was  in 
successful  practice  there  for  six  years.  He  then  came  to  Welling- 
ton, Kan.,  his  present  location,  where  he  has  been  among  the  fore- 
most practitioners  since.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  served  his  State  in 
many  prominent  positions.  In  1899-1901  he  was  in  the  Kansas 
legislature  from  Sumner  county ; for  one  year,  from  1902-03  he 
was  judge  of  the  nineteenth  judicial  district  by  appointment  of 
Gov.  W.  E.  Stanley ; was  many  times  a delegate  to  State  and  con- 
gressional conventions,  and  has  long  served  on  the  Sumner  county, 
Kan.,  Republican  Central  committee,  many  times  as  chairman. 
Mr.  Lawrence  practices  in  all  courts,  and  is  a most  careful  and 
painstaking  attorney.  He  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  law  and 
precedent,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  the  careful  manner  in  which  he 
briefs  his  cases  for  the  supreme  court.  His  eminent  mental  and 
legal  qualification  and  the  purity  of  his  private  life  and  public 
character,  make  him  an  honor  to  the  profession  he  has  chosen. 
Mr.  Lawrence  is  a Knight  Templar,  and  a Shriner,  and  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Episcopalian  church. 
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Col.  Perry  Milo  Hoisington,  sec- 
retary of  the  Railroad  Loan  and  Sav- 
ings Company,  of  Newton,  Kan.,  was 
born  in  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich.,  on 
October  13,  T857.  His  father's  ances- 
tors came  early  from!  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  Vermont,  while  his 
mother’s  family,  of  Huguenot  extrac- 
tion, came  originally  from  the  Nether- 
lands, settling  in  New  York.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  country, 
graded,  and  high  schools  of  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.,  finishing  his  academic 
course  in  1876.  Mr.  Hoisington  then 
became  a traveling  salesman  for  a furniture  house  of  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and  remained  in  the  business  for  two  years,  and  in  1884 
turned  his  steps  toward  Kansas.  Pie  settled  in  Newton,  the 
county  seat  of  Harvey,  and  engaged  in  the  coal  and  transfer 
business  for  seven  years,  at  which  time  he  sold  his  interest  to  his 
partner.  The  same  year,  1891,  Mr.  Hoisington  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Harvey  county  for  two  years,  and  re-elected  once. 
Since  1896  he  has  been  in  his  present  position,  that  iof  secretary 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  growing  financial  institutions  of  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Hoisington  has  always  been  of  a military  turn  of  mind, 
and  was  connected  with  the  National  Guards  of  Michigan  and 
Kansas,  beng  colonel  of  the  Second  regiment,  Kansas  National 
Guard,  for  many  years.  Mr.  Hoisington  stands  high  in  Masonic 
circles,  having  received  the  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  being  a member  of  Wichita  consistory,  No.  2.  Pie 
was  initiated  in  Magnolia  lodge,  No.  231,  Ancient,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  Newton,  in  May,  1886,  and  after  filling  some 
of  the  minor  offices,  was  elected  master  in  1890,  thus  becoming  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  For  three  years  Mr. 
Hoisington  served  on  the  principal  committees  of  that  Grand  body 
and  in  1897  was  appointed  grand  senior  deacon.  Advancing  by 
election  in  regular  order,  in  1901  he  presided  over  the  craft  as 
grand  master  of  Masons  of  Kansas.  He  received  the  Capitular 
degrees  in  Arkansas  Valley  chapter,  No.  27,  of  Newton,  in  1889, 
and  served  as  principal  sojourner,  king  and  high  priest.  After  sev- 
eral years’  service  in  the  Grand  Chapter,  he  was  elected  grand  high 
priest,  in  1904.  In  February,  1900,  he  became  a member  of  Ells- 
worth council,  No.  9,  of  Ellsworth,  Kan.  From  July,  1890,  to 
September  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Hoisington  took  the  command- 
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ery  degrees,  and  in  1900  became  grand  commander  of  the  Knights 
Templar  of  Kansas.  He  has  been  for  years  the  commander  of  the 
drill  corps  of  Newton  commandery,  No.  9,  and  has  brought  this 
organization  to  the  front  rank  in  the  State.  Mr.  Hoisington  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  preparation  of  a work  on  asylum 
tactics  adopted  by  the  Grand  Commandery,  which  has  been  highly 
complimented  by  tactitians.  For  the  past  ten  years  lie  has  been 
president  of  the  Masonic  Board  of  Managers  of  Newton,  and 
lias  also  been  for  somie  time  a director  of  the  Masonic  Home  of 
Kansas.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  as  a man  of  broad  mind,, 
mature  judgment,  strict  integrity  and  absolute  fearlessness  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  he  is  naturally  a leader  among  men, 
spreading  the  principles  of  the  Masonic  order  far  and  near. 

James  F.  McCabe,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  city  engineer,  was  born 
m Peru,  Ind.,  in  1863,  and  five  years  later  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Topeka,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  He  com- 
pleted his  High  School  course  in-  1882,  and  then  was  engaged  for 
four  years  as  a weigh  master  for  a prominent  grain  firm  in  Wich- 
ita, Kan  While  living  in  Wichita  he  studied  civil  engineering, 
and  in  1889  returned  to  Topeka,  and  entered  the  office  of  the 
city  engineer  in  a minor  capacity.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
city  engineer  and  re-appointed  in  April,  1903.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  McCabe  to  the  responsible  position  which  he  now  holds, 
gave  general  satisfaction  in  Topeka,  as  his  recognized  ability  and 
long  training  in  the  office  rendered  him  thoroughly  capable  of 
handling  the  complex  affairs  of  this  important  department. 

William  Mehard  Davidson,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  superintendent 
of  public  schools, and  an  eminent  educator, was  born  in  Jamestown, 
Penn.,  May  8,  1863,  and  three  years  later  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Kansas,  where  they  settled  on  a farm  near  Fort  Scott. 
In  1871  they  removed  to  Kalida,  Woodson  county,  Kan.,  where 
Professor  Davidson  received  his  elementary  education.  In  1886 
he  was  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia, 
and,  having  taught  in  Lyon  county  prior  to  graduation,  he  then 
went  to  Atwood,  Kan.,  as  principal  of  the  school.  One  year 
later  he  removed  to  Topeka  to  become  principal  of  the  Quincy 
Street  School;  served  as  such  until  1889,  when  lie  became  prin- 
cipal of  Lincoln  School.  In  May,  1892,  he  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  has  been  re-elected  each  year  since  that 
time.  Professor  Davidson  has  made  great  success  of  his  educa- 
tional work;  holds  high  rank  among  the  prominent  educators  of 
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the  country  and  is  closely  identified  with  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers’  association,  having  served  as  president  in  1893-94; 
the  American  Historical  association;  the  Northwestern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools ; the  National  Teachers’ 
association,  of  which  he  twice  has  been  vice  president  and  is 
now  treasurer;  and  the  National  Council  of  Education.  In  1902 
he  took  a special  course  in  the  University  of  Kansas  and  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  famous  institution. 
He  is  a Knight  Templar,  thirty-second  degree  and  Shriner 
Mason,  and  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  y . 

Samuel  Ritter  Peters,  postmaster  at  Newton,  Kan.,  was  born 
on  a farm  in  Pickaway  county,  O.,  August  16,  1842.  He 
received  his  academic  education  in  the  country  schools  and  by 
private  study,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  Company  E,  of  the  Seventy-third  Ohio  volunteers,  and  was 
mustered  out  as  captain  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  his  company  being 
the  first  that  passed  the  reviewing  stand  on  the  second  day.  Mr. 
Peters  was  promoted  regularly  every  year,  to  sergeant,  second 
lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  adjutant,  and  captain,  and  always 
wore  his  honors  with  a quiet  dignity  so  characteristic  of  him. 
He  was  in  the  following  engagements : Romney,  Moorfield, 
Cheat  Mountain,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  with  Sherman  to  the  Sea, 
Ft.  McAllister,  Averysboro,  Bentonville,  was  once  wounded  at 
Resaca,  and  once  at  Peach  Tree  Creek.  After  the  war  Mr. 
Peters  determined  to  get  a higher  education,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1865  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
graduating  in  1867.  Pie  opened  his  law  offices  at  Memphis,  Mo., 
and  was  in  successful  practice  there  for  six  years,  and  for  three 
years  at  Marion,  Kan.,  coming  to  Newton  in  the  winter  of  1876. 
In  the  election  of  1874  Mr.  Peters  was  chosen  to  the  Kansas 
State  senate  from  the  counties  of  Marion,  Morris,  and  Chase, 
but  resigned  in  March  of  the  following  year  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  judge  of  the  Ninth  judicial  district,  by  Governor 
Osborne.  He  was  twice  re-elected,  holding  office  until  January, 
1883.  In  the  fall  of  1882  Mr.  Peters  was  elected  congressman  at 
large,  re-elected  from  the  Seventh  district  in  1884,  in  1886,  in 
1888,  and  declined  to  be  a candidate  in  1890.  He  served  on  the 
following  committees : appropriations,  on  post  offices  and  post- 
roads,  on  commerce,  on  election  of  president  and  vice  president 
and  the  committee  on  patents.  Mr.  Peters  was  a delegate  to  the 
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Republican  National  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  in  1894 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Kansas  State  convention  held  at 
Topeka,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  Congressional  committee 
of  the  Seventh  district.  Mr.  Peters’  career  as  a public  man  has 
been  as  long  and  eventful  as  it  has  been  useful,  serving  his  State 
and  country  his  first  thought,  and  his  own  interests  last.  One  can- 
not find  a more  public  spirited  man,  one  more  unselfish,  or  one 
more  devoted  to  his  country  than  is  Mr.  Peters.  Loved  and  trusted 
by  all,  he  is  a man  worthy  of  emulation.  Mr.  Peters  belon)gs  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  is  a Shriner,  is  a member  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  of  the  Judson  Kilpatrick 

John  S.  Simmons,  superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  State  Industrial  Reform- 
atory, at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  is  a native 
of  Kansas,  born  on  a farm  in,  Douglas 
county,  on  August  4,  i860.  He  was 
reared  there  and  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  receiving  his  preparation 
for  college  mostly  through  his  own 
efforts.  He  entered  the  Baker  Univer- 
sity at  Baldwin,  Kan.,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  received  his  baccalaureate 
degree  in  1883.  For  the  next  two 
years  Mr.  Simmons  was  engaged  in 
teaching  school,  but  having  a great  apt- 
ness for  the  legal  profession,  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  the 
same  time  and  became  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  privileged  to 
practice  in  all  courts.  Pie  opened  his  offices  in  Colorado  City, 
Tex.,  where  he  practiced  successfully  for  two  years,  returning 
then  to  Kansas  and  opening  offices  at  Dighton.  Mr.  Simmons 
was  in  practice  there  for  twelve  years,  and  had  built  up  a large 
clientage,  winning  distinction  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  an 
orator.  He  served  two  terms  as  attorney  of  Lane  county,  and 
has  been  otherwise  prominently  connected  with  the  political  life 
of  the  State.  He  was  a delegate  to  several  State  and  Congres- 
sional conventions,  served  on  the  Republican  State  Central  com- 
mittee, and  as  Chairman  of  Lane  County  Central  committee. 
In  1896  Mr.  Simmons  was  nominated  for  State  senator  from  the 
Thirty-eighth  district,  which  is  composed  of  eighteen  counties, 
but  was  defeated,  though  he  ran  three  hundred  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position,  that  of 
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superintendent  of  the  Kansas  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  and 
has  filled  his  office  with  the  greatest  faithfulness  and  attention  to 
duty.  Under  his  management  the  institution  has  shown  marked 
improvement,  and  through  his  personal  influence  the  standard  of 
life  is  becoming  raised  among  the  boys  under  his  charge.  Mr. 
Simmons  is  a Mason,  and  in  religion  affiliates  with  the  Metho- 
dist church. 

Joseph  E.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Salina, 

Kan.  Of  all  the  professions  among 
men  the  most  vitally  important  and 
honorable,  with  the  greatest  field  for 
true  philanthropy,  is  that  of  a physi- 
cian. It  is  a profession  carrying  with 
it  the  greatest  responsibility,  for  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  physi- 
cian is  life  or  death.  For  a man  to  be 
an  honor  to  his  calling  he  must  unself- 
ishly devote  his  life  to  the  service  of 
humanity,  a fact  which  Joseph  E.  Mil- 
ler realized  when  he  chose  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  born  in  Middleport,  Penn., 
on  Independence  day,  1862,  and  was  reared  there  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  He  received  his  elementary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  his  literary  training  at  the  State 
Normal  at  Kutztown,  Penn.,  to  the  senior  year,  and  then  matricu- 
lated at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  from 
which  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1886.  The 
year  following  Doctor  Miller  graduated  in  dental  science  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Dental  College,  and  coming  to  Kansas  in  the  fall  of 
1887  he  located  at  Salina,  where  he  soon  built  up  a good  practice, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in  the  city.  Doctor  Mil- 
ler served  on  the  United  States  Pension  Board  as  secretary  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Harrison,  and 
although  a change  in  the  national  politics  occurred,  he  was  retained 
in  his  position  on  account  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  office.  He 
also  served  as  county  physician  for  seven  years.  Doctor  Miller 
keeps  abreast  of  the  times  in  his  profession,  and  is  a member  of 
the  American  Medical  association,  the  Kansas  State  Medical 
society,  the  International  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  and 
the  Golden  Belt  Medical  society.  Doctor  Miller  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  and  a Shriner,  is  a member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
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In  religions  belief  he  affiliates  with  the  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
church.  He  was  city  physician  for  seven  years,  and  is  yet;  was 
local  surgeon  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railroad ; 
also  local  surgeon  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, and  served  in  this  capacity  for  ten  years,  and  is  yet  serv- 
ing. For  four  consecutive  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  Salina,  Kan.,  and  vice  president  of  the  same,  and 
for  two  years  was  medical  examiner  for  the  United  States 
recruiting  station  at  Salina,  Kan. 

David  Ritchie,  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Salina,  Kan., 
was  born  at  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  August  28,  1858.  At' the 
age  of  eight  years  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  America, 
locating  at  Bellflower,  111.,  and  it  was  there  that  he  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  Wesleyan  University, 
of  Bloomington,  111.,  attending  the  latter  institution  for  three 
years.  In  1877  Mr.  Ritchie  came  to  Salina  county,  where  he 
taught  school  for  three  years,-  and  then  was  for  the  next  three 
years  engaged  in  the  general  merchandising  business  at  Buffalo 
Park,  Kan.,  which  was  then  the  headquarters  for  the  Texas 
trail.  Returning  to  Salina  Mr.  Ritchie  engaged  in  the  farm 
loan  business,  reading  law  in  the  meantime  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Miller.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Rush  county 
in  1886,  to  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas  in  January,  1887,  and 
finally  to  the  United  States  district  and  circuit  courts.  Mr. 
Ritchie  practiced  in  Rush  county  for  one  year  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  then  went  to  Lincoln  Center,  where  in 
the  fall  of  1888  he  was  elected  attorney  of  Lincoln  county,  and 
re-elected  in  1890,  serving  two  terms.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  term  Mr.  Ritchie  returned  to  Salina,  and  has  since  been  in 
practice  there.  From  1895  to  1897  he  was  city  attorney  of  Salina. 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  a reputation  in  legal  circles  which  few  men 
obtain,  and  stands  high  in  the  regards  of  his  fellow  men  as  well. 
He  is  very  unassuming,  and  with  only  the  best  motives,  pur- 
sues the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way.  Pie  is  a member  of  the 
Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

John  Edward  Marshall,  of  Sikeston,  Mo.,  farmer,  merchant 
and  senator  from  the  Twenty-third  district,  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Scott  county,  Mo.,  and  was  there  reared,  educated  and  now 
resides.  He  attended  the  academy  at  Charlestown,  Mo.,  until 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  in  farming.  In  1888  he 
started  a mtercantile  business  at  Blodgett,  and  ten  years  later  also 
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opened  a store  in  Sikeston.  He  was  elected  county  judge  of 
Scott  county  and  served  two  terms  in  this  important  office.  In 
1896  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  and  re-elected  in  1900. 
Mr.  Marshall  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  county  boundaries 
and  swamp  lands,  and  is  a member  of  the  committees  on  appro- 
priations, elections,  agriculture  and  penitentiary  reform.  He  is 
a prominent  Democrat,  and  has  often  been  a delegate  to  State 
and  congressional  conventions.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a Mason,  and 
affiliates  with  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  a most  successful 
business  man,  and  his  career  in  the  senate  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  his  district. 

John  L.  Bradley,  of  Flat  River,  Mo.,  State  senator  from  the 
Twenty-sixth  district,  was  born  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  June,  1852. 
He  accompanied  his  parents  to  Liberty ville,  St.  Francois  county, 
Mo.,  in  1857,  and  there  he  was  reared.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  day,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  began 
farming.  He  remained  on  the  farm  in  St.  Francois  county  until 
lie  wras  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Knob  Lick  and 
conducted  a general  store  there  until  1888,  at  which  time  he 
located  at  Doe  Run  and  engaged  in  the  general  merchandising 
business,  which  he  continued  until  1899.  Mr.  Bradley  is  very 
popular  in  his  section  of  the  State,  and  in  1898  lie  was  elected 
a member  of  the  legislature  and  re-elected  in  1900.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  from  one  of  the  most 
important  districts  of  the  State,  in  which  the  great  lead  mines 
of  Missouri  are  located.  His  election  to  the  senate  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  great  corporations  engaged  in  lead  mining,  for  the 
reason  that  while  in  the  legislature  he  has  secured  the  passage  of 
certain  laws  in  favor  of  the  employes  of  these  mines.  Despite  this 
strong  opposition  Senator  Bradley  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  and 
thoroughly  demonstrated  his  political  strength  with  his  constit- 
uents. He  is  a prominent  and  influential  Democrat,  and  ihas  been 
a delegate  on  many  occasions  to  the  conventions  of  this  party. 
Mr.  Bradley  is  prominently  associated  with  the  great  secret  and 
fraternal  orders,  and  holds  membership  in  the  Masons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Encampment,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Red  Men,  Maccabees, 
Royal  Circle,  and  also  in  the  Methodist  church. 

John  D.  Young,  of  Houston,  Mo.,  a leading  attorney  and  State 
senator  from  the  twenty-second  district,  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Texas  county,  Mo.,  and  was  there  reared  and  educated.  Later  he 
attended  Salem  Academy  at  Salem,  Mo.,  and  left  this  institution 
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when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  immediately 
elected  tax  collector  of  Texas  county,  and  served  in  this  position 
for  two  years.  He  then  matriculated  at  the  law<  school  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  was  graduated  in  1884  and  admitted  to  the  bar  during 
the  same  year.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Young  has  successfully  prac- 
ticed his  profession  at  Houston.  In  1888  he  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  in  1894  a representative,  and  in  1902  to  the  State 
senate.  Mr.  Young  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is 
identified  with  several  other  organizations.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing attorneys  of  his  section  of  Missouri  and  stands  high  at  the 
bar.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  with  all  classes  and  his  success  in 
the  political  field  is  marked.  When  a mere  youth  he  was  given  the 
responsible  position  of  tax  collector  of  his  county,  and  .from  that 
time  has  been  gradually  advanced  until  today  he  is  a member  of 
the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  State.  His  services  in  the  sen- 
ate are  characterized  by  that  ability  and  fidelity  which  have  been 
displayed  by  him  in  all  of  his  positions  of  public  and  private 
trusts. 

Ernest  D.  Martin,  of  Marshall,  Mo.,  a well  known  lawyer  and 
State  senator  from  the  Fifteenth  district,  was  born  in  Versailles, 
Ky.,  June  28,  1867.  In  1869  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Mis- 
souri, settling  on  a farm  in  Pettis  county  near  Sedalia,  and  lived 
in  this  vicinity  until  1877,  when  they  removed  to  Saline  county. 
Mr.  Martin  was  educated  in  the  rudimentary  branches  in  Saline 
county,  attended  the  college  at  Liberty,  Mo.,  and  also  the  State 
University  at  Columbia.  Leaving  the  latter  in  1885  he  taught 
school  for  several  years  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889  and  began  the  practice  of  that 
profession  at  Marshall.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Marshall  in 
1894  and  re-elected  in  1896.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate  for  a four  year  term  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  record  has 
been  a splendid  one.  Mr.  Martin  is  prominently  associated  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  has  attended  many  State,  congressional 
and  judicial  conventions. 

T.  S.  Williams,  of  Topeka,  State  of  Kansas,  commissioner  of 
elections,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Jackson  county,  Kan.,  May  21, 
1864,  and  there  was  reared  and  educated.  When  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  rented  a farm  from  his  father  and  in  three  years  made  a 
profit  of  one  thousand  dollars.  In  1886  he  came  to  Topeka,  where 
for  two  years  he  was  employed  in  the  car  department  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company’s  shops.  For  three  years  he  was  on  the 
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police  force,  and  the  following  two  years  were  devoted  to  his 
trade  of  carpentering.  In  March,  1901,  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  office  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  has  made  a splendid 
record  in  this  important  position.  He  is  a member  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  and  of  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Williams  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Republican  party,  is 
president  of  the  Republican  Flambeau  club  of  Topeka,  and  has 
served  on  the  County  Central  committee. 

William  Y.  Morgan,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  the  News,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1866,  and  when 
four  years  of  age  accompanied  his  parents  to  Kansas.  He  was 
reared  at  Cottonwood  Falls,  attended  the  public  schools,  and  in 
1885  graduated  from  the  State  University  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  father,  W.  A.  Morgan,  was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Leader,  a weekly  paper  of  Cottonwood  Falls ; 
and  early  in  life  William  Y.  Morgan  was  inducted  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  printer’s  trade.  On  leaving  college  he  worked  on  the 
Herald  and  on  the  Journal  at  Lawrence,  and  in  1888  purchased  the 
Republican  of  StrongCity, Kan.,  which  he  conducted  for  four  years 
as  a weekly  paper.  Then  he  bought  the  Emporia  Gazette,  which 
he  successfully  ran  for  a similar  period.  Subsequently  he  pur- 
chased the  News  of  Hutchinson  and  has  made  it  a superior  daily 
paper.  In  1899  he  was  elected  State  printer  and  gave  general  sat- 
isfaction during  his  term  of  office,  which  expired  in  July,  1903. 
He  is  a very  prominent  Republican ; a member  of  the  State  Cen- 
tral committee ; chairman  of  the  Hutchinson  City  Central  com- 
mittee; is  now  serving  his  sixth  year  as  chairman  of  the  Central 
committee  of  his  county ; and  has  attended  many  State  conven- 
tions as  a delegate.  Fie  is  a Knight  Templar  and  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Elk,  a Workman,  a Wood- 
man, and  a member  of  the  Phi.  Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  He  is 
one  of  the  brightest  newspaper  men  of  the  State,  and  his  popular- 
ity extends  to  every  hamlet  in  Kansas.  The  columns  of  his  paper 
are  filled  with  bright,  cheery  messages,  pessimism  is  relegated 
to  the  rear  and  a strong,  healthy  sentiment  emanates  from  his 
sanctum. 

Hon.  Archibald  F.  Williams,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  a prominent 
attorney,  and  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from  the 
Thirty-eighth  district,  was  born  in  Topeka  October  11,  1869,  and 
has  since  resided  there.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city,  attended  Washburn  College,  and  in  1889  was  grad- 
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nated  from  Kemper  Military  Academy,  at  Boonville,  Mo.  He  read 
law  under  his  father,  Gen.  A.  L.  Williams,  and  took  a special 
course  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892,  and  for  several  years  was  in  the 
legal  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Then 
for  a year  he  was  associated  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
Charles  K.  Holliday,  and  later  formed  a partnership  with  Charles 
Curtis  and  H.  C.  Stafford,  which  continued  until  1900.  Mr. 
Williams  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1902  and  took  a 
prominent  stand  in  that  body.  He  is  closely  identified  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  affiliates  with  the 
Methodist  church.  His  father,  Gen.  Archibald  Llewellyn  Wil- 
liams, was  born  in  Adams  county,  111.,  in  1840;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  i860 ; located  at  Topeka  in  3862,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  served  as  city  attorney,  county  attorney,  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney,  and  from  1872  to  1876  was  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Kansas.  He  was  assistant  general  attorney  for  Kansas  and 
Missouri  for  the  Union  Pacific  .Railroad  Company,  later  general 
attorney,  and  is  now  special  counsel  for  this  system  of  railroads. 
The  father  of  Gen.  A.  L.  Williams  and  the  grandfather  of  Hon. 
A.  F.  Williams  was  Hon.  Archibald  Williams,  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, who,  as  a lawver  of  Illinois,  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture, and  later  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  judge  of  the 
United  States  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death  in  1862.  Coming  from  such  ancestors, 
skilled  in  the  law  and  noted  as  jurists,  it  is  small  wonder  that  Mr. 
Williams  has  taken  a prominent  stand  at  the  bar  and  that  he  won 
his  spurs  as  an  advocate  early  in  life. 

E.  W.  Poindexter,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  general  agent  at  Topeka 
of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  born  on  a farm  in  Martin  county,  Ind.,  January  8, 
1854,  and  was  there  reared.  He  was  educated  in  the  country 
schools  of  his  county  and  in  1879  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  then 
engaged  in  teaching,  spending  one  year  at  Shoals  and  three  years 
at  Bloomfield,  Ind.  In  September,  1883,  he  went  to  Vincennes  and 
became  district  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
In  March,  1885,  he  came  to  Topeka  to  accept  his  present  position 
and  has  made  a great  success  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Poindexter  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  fraternal  order  men  of  the  State,  being  a 
thirty-second  degree  Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  Mason,  a mem- 
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ber  of  the  Reel  Cross  of  Constantine,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Red  Men,  the  United  Commercial  Travel- 
ers, the  Republican  party,  and  the  Methodist  church. 

William  Bushy  Dewees,  M.  D.,  of 
Salina,  Kan.,  whose  name  occupies  a 
place  high  on  the  roll  of  eminent  physi- 
cians of  this  country,  is  a native  of  the 
“Keystone  State,”  having  been  born  / 
near  the  city  of  Reading,  Penn.,  July  18, 

1854,  and  is  the  only  son  of  George  and 
Catharine  (Bushy)  Dewees.  On  the 
paternal  side  he  is  of  French  and  Ger- 
man ancestry,  and  his  mother’s  family 
is  of  English  lineage.  His  grand-uncle, 

William  Potts  Dewees,  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  his  boyhood  Doctor  Dewees  attended 
the  district  schools  in  the  winter  seasons,  and  devoted  a great  deal 
of  his  spare  time  of  evenings  to  study.  While  still  in  his  “teens” 
he  taught  in  the  common  schools  for  two  winter  terms,  and  when 
eighteen  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  from 
Eastman’s  National  Business  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Then  attending  Ursinus  College,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  obtained  a classical  education  and  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Drs.  James  C.  and  Louis  A.  Livengood,  of 
Womelsdorf,  Penn.  On  March  12,  1877,  he  graduated  in  a class 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  marked  honors  for  the 
merits  of  his  thesis.  In  1896  at  the  age  of  forty-two  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  Moore’s  Hill 
College,  Indiana.  Soon  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Doctor  Dewees  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Myerstown,  Penn.,  where  he  built  up  a large  clientele  in  which  he 
was  eminently  successful.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1885  the 
cry  of  “Westward  Ho”  was  heard  throughout  the  East.  Doctor 
Dewees  caught  the  fever  and  joining  the  tide  of  emigration, 
the  twelfth  of  August,  of  that  year,  found  him  located  at  Salina, 
Kan.  From  that  time  until  1894  he  devoted  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  general  practice  of  medicine.  Since  1894  he  has  turned  his 
attention  exclusively  to  consultation  and  surgical  work,  in  which 
he  has  established  an  enviable  reputation.  Upon  abandoning 
VI  Ic — 32 
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his  general  practice  he  established  the  Dewees  Sanatorium,  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  between  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Denver, 
Colo.  It  is  a first  class  hospital,  >for  surgical  cases  only,  and  is 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  approved  devices  known  to  the  pro- 
fession, a number  of  them  being  Doctor  Dewees’  own  inven- 
tion. In  the  founding  of  this  institution  Doctor  Dewees  placed 
himself  on  record  as  being  one  of  the  progressive  physicians 
of  the  age.  He  never  ceased  to  be  a student,  and  the  result 
of  his  research  has  been  given  to  the  profession  through  the 
medium  of  articles  in  the  leading  medical  journals,  many  of 
which  have  excited  wide  and  favorable  comment.  About  the 
time  he  established  his  sanatorium  he  delivered  a lecture  on 
“Painless  Childbirth”  at  the  Kansas  Medical  College,  by  special 
request  of  the  faculty.  On  that  occasion  he  was  introduced 
by  Doctor  Minney,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  as  the  “Nicholas 
Senn”  of  Kansas.  The  lecture  was  delivered  to  a large  audience 
composed  of  students,  professois,  and  friends  of  the  college,  and 
was  afterward  published  in  the -International  Medical  Magazine, 
in  December,  1894,  where  it  received  encomiums  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Doctor  Dewees  is  a firm  believer  in  the  medical 
association  as  a means  of  elevating  the  profession  and  is  therefore 
a member  of  a number  of  such  organizations.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  American  Medical,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
Missouri  Valley  Medical  associations ; American  Public  Health 
association ; American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecol- 
ogists ; Kansas  State  Medical  society ; Laureate  Northwestern 
Medical  association  of  Kansas ; a fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine;  and  the  Hastern  Kansas  Medical  society.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  he  is  one  of  the  founders  and  a life  member  of  the 
International  Periodical  Congress  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics ; 
a founder  of  the  Western  association  of  the  same  nature;  a 
founder  of  the  Golden  Belt  Medical  society  of  Kansas,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1891-92;  and  was  vice  president  of  the  first 
Pan-American  Medical  congress,  for  Kansas,  in  1893.  As  an 
inventor  of  surgical  instruments  and  medical  appliances  Doctor 
Dewees  takes  high  rank.  In  the  invention  of  his  various  devices 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  a good,  nor  even  a better,  way.  Nothing 
short  of  the  very  best  way  will  satisfy  him.  Doctor  Dewees  has 
been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Amelia  E.  Walborn, 
whom  he  married  at  Myerstown,  Penn.,  April  6,  1877;  she  died 
the  following  October  and  on  April  9,  1879,  he  was  wedded  to 
Miss  Ida  Violette  Manderbach,  also  of  Myerstown.  To  this  union 
there  have  been  bom  the  following  children  : Katie  Rebecca,  born 
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March  13,  1884,  and  died  February  21,  1893 ; and  William  George, 
born  August  29,  1887,  and  still  living.  Doctor  Dewees  is  just  at 
the  meridian  of  life  and  is  approaching  that  age  where  the  great 
men  of  his  chosen  profession  have  done  their  best  work.  As  he 
is  a wonderfully  well-preserved  man  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  with 
his  analytical  mind,  his  studious  habits,  his  inventive  genius,  and 
his  love  for  his  profession,  the  science  of  medicine  will  receive 
still  greater  benefits  at  his  hands  in  the  years  to  come. 

Clifford  Coan  Baker,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  president  of  the  Topeka  Railway 
Company,  was  born  in  Douglas  Center, 

Wis.,  May  31,  1855,  and  two  years  later 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Andrews 
county,  Mo.  In  i860  they  removed  to 
Centralia,  Kan.,  and  three  years  later 
located  in  Topeka.  He  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Topeka,  and  spent  one 
year  in  a private  school  at  Janesville, 

Wis.  In  1870  he  entered  his  father’s 
bindery  in  Topeka  and  worked  at  that 
trade  for  three  years.  Then  his  father 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Denison, 

Tex.,  and  Clifford  C.  accompanied  him  to  that  city,  where  he 
served  as  assistant  postmaster  for  three  years.  In  1875  he 
returned  to  Topeka  and  became  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  the 
Daily  Commonwealth,  which  was  owned  by  his  father.  Later  he 
became  city  editor  of  this  paper  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  1887.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  State  senate  from  1884 
to  1887,  when  he  was  elected  state  printer,  which  office  he  occu- 
pied until  1891,  having  been  re-elected  in  1889.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Topeka  Railway  Company,  which  acquired 
the  Topeka  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Company  and  Topeka  City 
Railway  Company,  and  in  1892  was  elected  president  of  this  com- 
pany. In  1895  he  was  also  elected  treasurer  of  this  system  and 
has  since  filled  both  positions  with  great  ability.  Mr.  Baker  is 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a Knight  Templar,  thirty- 
second  degree  and  Shriner  Mason,  and  is  a member  of  the  K.  C. 
C.  H.,  the  Elks  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  Mr. 
Baker  is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Topeka,  and  is  a prom- 
inent factor  in  the  business  life  of  the  city. 
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Rev.  Robert  H.  Mize,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Military  School,  at 
Salina,  Kan.,  was  bom  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  February  io,  1870. 
When  but  a child  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  the  new  home  in 
Kansas,  and  it  was  in  Atchison  that  M r.  Mize  grew  to  manhood. 
He  received  his  academic  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Atchison,  and  entered  St.  Stephen’s  College  at  Annandale,  N.  Y., 
graduating  in  1894  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Mr. 
Mize  chose  the  high  and  noble  calling  of  the  ministry,  believing 
that  the  best  talents  a man  has  should  be  given  to  the  service  of 
God.  This  particular  held  of  the  Master’s  work  seemed  to  be  the 
one  best  -suited  to  him,  and  so  he  began  his  preparation  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  graduating 
from  that  institution  in  1897.  His  first  charge  was  as  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  church  at  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  in  which  held  he  labored 
for  eighteen  months,  and  in  1899  accepted  his  present  position. 
The  school  is  not  as  large  as  some  institutions  of  the  kind,  but 
the  status  may  be  judged  by  its  moral  tone,  which  is  very  high. 
In  1902-03  the  enrollment  was  seventy-two.  Mr.  Mize  is  a 
Republican,  and  is  active  in  his  efforts  to  remove  all  corruption 
from  that  line  of  the  world’s  work.  He  is  devoted  to  his  work, 
goes  about  doing  good,  as  did  the  Great  Teacher,  relying  not  on 
the  strength  of  man,  but  trusting  in  the  guidance  of  Him  who 
giveth  us  the  victory.  He  realizes  the  possibilities  of  his  position, 
as  rector  of  seventy-two  young  men,  and  what  it  means  to  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  as  well  as  what  it  means 
to  the  nation  to  have  those  young  men  go  out  into  life  with  the 
right  ideals,  the  right  motives  and  the  right  aspirations. 

A.  B.  Mayfield,  M.D.,  of  Salina,  Kan.,  a physician  of  acknowl- 
edged abilities,  who  has  gained  prominence  through  superior  skill 
and  through  intellectual  and  moral  merit,  was  bom  in  Bolinger 
county,  near  Marble  Hill,  on  August  18,  1854.  He  is  the  son  of 
George  W.  Mayfield,  the  only  surviving  son  of  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  Stephen  A.  Mayfield.  Mr.  Mayfield  was  the  father  of 
seven  sons,  all  of  whom  have  given  up  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  relieving  human  suffering.  A.  B.  Mayfield,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  was  reared  on  the  farm  to  the  age  of  twenty  and  there 
ieceived  his  education,  preparing  for  college  mostly  by  private 
study.  He  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
St.  Louis,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1884,  beginning  his 
practice  in  Laflin,  Mo.,  where  lie  had  immediate  success.  He 
remained  there  four  years,  then  practiced  two  years  in  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1892  came  to  Salina,  Kan.,  where  he  established  a sani- 
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tarium.  In  connection  with  his  brothers,  Doctor  Mayfield  main- 
tains sanitariums  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ; St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Sweet 
Springs,  Mo. ; and  Mayfield-Smith  Academy,  at  Marble  Hill, 
Mo.,  which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Baptist  church.  The 
academy  was  started  by  the  Mayfield  brothers.  Doctor  Mayfield 
is  most  thoroughly  dievoted  to  his  profession,  his  whole  thought 
being  the  best  way  he  can  serve  his  race.  He  is  a very  public 
spirited  man,  prominent  in  all  movements  designed  to  benefit  his 
city.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  order , the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Knights  of  Khorassan,  and  the  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Security.  Doctor  Mayfield  affiliates  with  the  Baptist  church. 

John  F.  Mitchell,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  ticket  auditor  of  the  Atchison, 

Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, 
was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1852,  and  when  an  infant  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

They  remained  at  Mt.  Pleasant  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  and  then 
removed  to  near  Baxter  Springs,  Kan., 
where  his  father,  Maj.  George  Mitchell, 
was  stationed  as  Indian  agent.  John  F. 

Mitchell  was  educated  at  the  Christian 
Brothers  College  'at  St.  Louis,  and  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia, 

Mo.  In  1872  he  became  a clerk  in  the  auditing  department- of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad  Company  at  Sedalia,  Mo., 
where  he  continued  for  five  years.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Galena, 
Kan.,  where  he  was  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  South 
Side  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  until  1883,  when  he 
went  to  Topeka.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  system, 
in  the  department  of  which  he  is  now  the  head,  and  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  July  1,  1902.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a member 
of  the  city  council  of  South  Topeka  prior  to  the  annexation  of 
that  city  to  Topeka.  He  is  a Mason,  Knight  of  Pythias  and  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  one  of  the 
prominent  railroad  men  of  Kansas,  and  is  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  State. 

Cyrus  Anderson,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
railroad  comlmtissioners,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Dubois  county, 
Ind.,  in  1851,  and  six  years  later  removed  with  his  parents  to 
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Miami  county,  Kan.  He  was  reared  in  Miami  county,  attended 
the  country  schools  and  the  schools  of  Paola,  the  county  seat. 
When  he  attained  his  majority  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Miami 
county  and  prospered  at  this  occupation  until  1880,  when  he 
removed  to  Rawlins  county,  Kan.,  where  lie  still  retains  his  legal 
residence.  Mr.  Anderson  enjoys  a wide  personal  popularity,  and 
he  has  held  many  official  positions,  serving  two  terms  as  clerk  of 
Rawlins  county  from  1882  to  1886;  as  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Oberlin,  Kan.,  from  November,  1889,  to 
February,  1894,  as  receiver  of  United  States  land  office  at  Colby, 
Kan.,  from  February,  1898,  to  March,  1902;  and  in  May,  1902, 
was  elected  to  his  present  position.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masons 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
well  known  in  Kansas,  and  is  one  of  the  sterling  citizens  of  the 
Sunflower  State. 

Charles  H.  Gaunt,  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  ' superintendent  of  telegraph  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company,  was  born  at  Plattsburg, 
Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  August  29, 
1867,  and  in  infancy  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Red  Bank 
and  Brooklyn,  being  graduated  from 
the  Red  Bank  School  in  1884.  He  be- 
came connected  with  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Baltimlore  & Ohio 
Telegraph  Company  in  New  York  City, 
having*  previously  spent  one  year  in  the 
service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Jersey  City. 
He  remained  with  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Telegraph  Company  in 
New  York  city  until  1888,  when  these  lines  were  absorbed  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Then  Mr.  Gaunt  entered 
the  service  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Compan}',  at  187  Broadway, 
and  here  was  engaged  for  one  year.  In  1889  he  went  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  as  chief  operator  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  he  was  appointed  mana- 
ger in  1890.  The  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Paul 
as  manager  of  the  headquarters  office  of  the  same  railroad  and  was 
there  until  the  spring  of  1892,  when  he  returned  to  his  former 
position  at  Helena.  There  he  continued  until  1897  and  then  spent 
six  months  in  Philadelphia  as  manager  of  the  headquarters  office 
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of  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad  Company.  From  Phila- 
delphia he  again)  returned  to  his  position  as  a manager  of  the  tele- 
graphic station  at  Helena  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  In  December,  1899,  he  was  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company’s  telegraph 
system,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  remained  in 
that  position  until  February,  1902,  when  lie  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  of  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Gaunt  is  an  expert 
electrician  and  has  been  connected  with  many  successful  electrical 
engineering  enterprises  in  Montana  and  elsewhere.  He  has 
shown  remarkable  ability  and  unusual  knowledge  in  electrical 
affairs,  and  his  present  high  position  is  ,a  just  recognition  of  his 
merit  and  capabilities.  He  has  inaugurated  many  electrical  inno- 
vations during  his  career  and  is  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  latest 
progress  in  his  field  of  science.  Mr.  Gaunt  is  a member  of  the 
Flks  and  tfie  Foresters,  and  he  is  widely  known  throughout  the 
West  as  a man  of  sterling  worth. 

George  B.  Hetherington,  of  Topeka,  Ivan.,  car  accountant  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  was  born 
in  Carlisle,  Cumberlandshire,  England,  August  4,  1870,  and  when 
twelve  years  of  lage  accompanied  his  parents  to  Emporia,  Kan. 
Four  years  later  he  became  call  boy  in  the  station  agent’s  office, 
at  Emporia,  for  the  Santa  Fe  system,  and  there  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  trainmaster’s  clerk.  In  1890  he  went  to  Newton,  Kan., 
as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  middle  division 
of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  and  there  remained  two  years.  He  then 
went  to  Fort  Madison,  la.,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  where  he 
remained  until  1896.  Thence  he  went  to  Chillicothe,  111.,  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  division ; but  in  1897 
removed  to  Arkansas  City,  Ark.,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  trainmaster 
of  the  Oklahoma  & Pan  Handle  division..  Later  he  went  to 
Wichita,  Kan.,  <and  became  chief  clerk  to  the  division  superin- 
tendent of  the'  Oklahoma  & Pan  Handle  'division ; and  still  later 
to  Newton,  Kan.,  where  he  became  chief  clerk  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  middle  division.  In  November,  1900,  he  removed  to 
' Topeka  and  accepted  the.  position  of  chief  clerk  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  transportation;  and  on  May  1,  1903,  was  made 
car  accountant  of  the  Santa  Fe  system.  As  is  evidenced  by  this 
rapid  and  steady  advancement  Mr.  Hetherington  has  enjoyed 
unusual  experience  in  railroad  work  and  the  many  positions  of 
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responsibility  and  trust  which  have  been  filled  by  him  are  strong; 
evidences  of  his  ability  and  fidelity.  His  entire  business  career 
has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  company  which  he  now  serves ; 
and  his  elevation  to  the  responsible  position  he  now  holds  is  a 
fitting  recompense  for  the  years  of  ceaseless  endeavor  and  intelli- 
gent effort  he  has  devoted  to  their  interests. 

John  T.  Crisp,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  a prominent  citizen  and 
representative  from  Jackson  county,  was  born  in  Cass  county. 
Mo.,  on  April  3,  1838,  and  was  the  first  child  born  in  that  (then 
Van  Buren)  county.  When  a mere  infanit  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Johnson  county,  Mo.,  and  there  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  elementary  branches.  He  attenided  Chapel  Hill 
College  in  Fayette  county  until  his  junior  year,  and  then  spent 
one  year  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia.  His  first 
legal  preceptor  was  R.  L.  Y.  Peyton,  a distinguished  lawyer,  and 
subsequently  a member  of  the  Confederate  senate,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1861  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Ryland  at  Lexing- 
ton, Mo.,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  one  year.  He  then 
went  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  as  assistant  secretary,  and  later  as 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  legislature,  which  was  convened  at 
Neosho,  by  special  proclamation  of  Gen.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Crisp  officially  signed  all  the  ordinances  of  secession  and  also 
endorsed  in  his  official  capacity  the  certificates  of  Confederate 
Senators  John  B.  Clark,  Sr.,  and  R.  L.  Y.  Peyton,  and  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederate  lower  house.  One  month  later  he 
became  aide-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  to  Gen. 
James  S.  Raines  and  served  as  such  for  eight  months.  He  then 
organized  a battalion  of  cavalry  composed  of  recruits  from 
Missouri,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Kansas,  and  became  its  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1862  this  battalion  was  raised  to  a regiment,  which 
was  known  as  “Col.  John  G.  Coffee’s  regiment,”  and  of  which  Mr. 
Crisp  was  lieutenant-colonel.  One  year  later  he  organized  a regi- 
ment composed  of  Texans,  Kansans,  Missourians  and  others, 
became  its  colonel  and  saw  distinguished  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  participated  in  the  fights  at  Carthage,  Wilson’s  Creek, 
Dry  Wood,  Lexington,  Elk  Horn  Tavern  and  the  series  of 
engagements  around  Newtonia.  For  (the  next  six  months  they 
were  on  the  Arkansas  borders,  and  in  the  spring  came  the  fight 
at  Prairie  Dehand.  Colonel  Crisp  then  was  in  charge  of  the 
post  at  Dardanelle,  Ark.,  for  the  next  six  months  and  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  composed  of 
some  two  thousand  guerrillas,  a number  of  whom  were  deserters 
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from  the  Confederate  army.  Colonel  Crisp  joined  Shelby  and 
participated  in  the  fight  at  Helena,  Ark.,  July  4,  1863,  and  spent 
the  winter  of  1863-64  at  Little  Rock.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he 
was  in  the  fight  at  Camden,  Ark.,  and  later  accompanied  Shelby 
on  his  march  to  the  White  River  country,  participating  in  the 
engagement  at  Batesville,  and  was  in  command  of  the  post  at 
that  point  during  the  summer  of  1864.  He  then  joined  Price 
and  was  on  Price’s  raid,  which  terminated  in  the  fight  at  West- 
port,  Mo.  They  then  went  South  and  fought  the  battles  of  Mine 
Creek  and  the  Mounds.  At  the  latter  fight  Colonel  Crisp 
placed  fifteen  thousand  unarmed  men  in  line  of  battle,  held  the 
advancing  Federal  lines  in  check  and  thus  saved  Price’s  arm) 
from  defeat.  His  last  fight  was  'at  Newtonia,  Ark.,  andi  here 
he  was  given  the  post  of  honor  and  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
enemy  by  dismounting  his  men  and  with-holding  their  fire  until 
the  close  approach  of  the  Federals,  when  a galling  fire  was  poured 
into  them,  completely  disorganizing  their  lines.  Colonel  Crisp 
was  wounded  three  times,  but  never  captured.  After  the  war 
he  spent  some  tim/e  in  Georgetown,  Tex.,  at  the  bedside  of  his 
dying  father,  and  in  the  summer  of  1865  returned  to  Missouri 
and  located  at  Independence,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Colonel  Crisp  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  war  and  was 
again  admitted  at  Independence,  and  practiced  his  profession  for 
about  five  years  after  locating  in  that  city.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Kansas  by  the  Kansas  troops  in  the  field, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  fill  that  office.  He  has  served  several 
terms  in  the  legislature  of  Missouri  and  has  taken  a prominent 
stand  in  that  body. 

Charles  A.  Hays,  of  Unionville,  Mo.,  a prominent  business 
man  and  representative  from  Putnam  county,  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Lucas  county,  la.,  December  18,  i860.  When  only  four 
years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Glenwood,  Mo.,  where 
he  remained  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Glenwood,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  began 
clerking  in  a general  store.  After  three  years  he  opened  a store 
of  his  own  and  prospered  for  the  next  sixteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Unionville,  where  he 
had  previously  begun  merchandising.  His  mercantile  ventures 
have  been  quite  successful,  and  the  store  which  he  still  conducts 
at  Unionville  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  city.  Mr.  Hays  is  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  his  home  city,  and  has  served  ten  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Unionville  city  council.  In  November,  1902, 
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he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  is  a prominent  member  of 
Missouri’s  lower  house.  Mr.  Hays  has  served  )as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Central  committee  at  Unionville,  and  is  prom- 
inent in  the  advancement  of  this  party.  He  is  closely  identified 
with  many  iof  the  leading  fraternal  orders,  and  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Knights  Templar  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Encampment,  and)  also  in  the  Christian  church.  Mr.  Hays  is 
the  owner  and  manager  of  the  opera  house  at  Unionville,  which 
is  located  in  the  best  section  of  the  city,  and  he  is  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  conservative  and  progressive  busi- 
ness men  of  his  section.  A pleasing  feature  of  Mr.  Hays’ 
success  is  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  his  prosperity,  for  unas- 
sisted and  unaided  he  has  achieved  his  present  position. 

George  A.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Abilene  National  Bank, 
Abilene,  Kan.,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Green  Lake  county,  Wis., 
in  1862.  When  he  was  nine,  years  of  age,  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  Kansas,  locating  at  Solomon,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  was  reared  and  educated.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  and  engaged  in  farming  on  his  father’s  farm  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Solomon  and  began 
his  business  life  as  a clerk  in  a drug  store  in  that  city,  remain- 
ing there  for  two  years.  At  that  time  there  was  a good  chance 
for  the  banking  business,  and  so  Mr.  Rogers,  in  company  with 
his  brother  and  another  party,  organized  the  Citizen’s  Bank 
at  Solomon,  with  a capital  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  which 
organization  Mr.  Rogers  was  made  cashier.  He  held  that 
position  for  several  years,  or  until  1895.  In  1890  he  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Abilene,  and 
was  in  that  position  for  three  years,  at  which  time  he  became 
receiver  of  the  Abilene  Water  & Electric  Light  Company.  Dur- 
ing his  career  in  the  banking  business,  and  as  receiver,  his  abil- 
ity along  business  lines  became  so  prominent  that  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Abilene  National  Bank,  which  important  posi- 
tion he  still  hold's.  He  is  also  a director  in  the  Solomon  Bank, 
and  director  in  the  Carlton  Stall  Bank,  at  Carlton,  Kan.,  and 
has  been  manager  of  the  Abilene  Water  Works  Company  since 
1891.  Mr.  Rogers  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  has  been 
delegate  to  several  State  conventions.  He  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  all  movements  of  a progressive  nature,  and  is  considered 
as  a man  of  great  foresight  and  sound  judgment,  and  is  one  of 
the  influential  citizens  of  Abilene.  He  belongs  to  no  secret 
order,  and,  in  his  religious  belief  affiliates  with  the  Presbyterians. 
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Henry  U.  Pratt,  police  judge  of 
Junction  City,  Kan.,  was  born  in  Che- 
nango county, N.  Y.,  in  1840.  He  was 
reared  there,  and  given  a good  educa- 
tion, and  until  1879  was  employed  in 
various  capacities  in  his  native  State. 

In  that  year  he  came  West,  located 
at  Junction  City,  Kan.,  engaged  in  the 
carpenter  business,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  vocation  for  seventeen 
years.  In  1896  Mr.  Pratt  was  elected 
city  assessor,  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  two  years,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  police  judge,  and  has  been 
twice  re-elected.  In  politics  Mr.  Pratt  is  a Republican,  and  is 
active  in  his  convictions  concerning  right  government.  He  is 
one  of  the  influential  citizens,  prominent  in  all  movements  which 
tend  to  the  welfare  of  his  city,  and  progressive  always.  Mr. 
Pratt  is  also  prominent  in  social  circles,  holding  membership 
in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters,  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  and  the  Degree  of 
Honor.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  of  Kansas,  since  1882.  In 
religion  Mr.  Pratt  affiliates  with  the  Methodist  church. 

William  Sfiaetner  Yates,  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  a well- 
known  and  able  physician,  is  a native  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
having  been  bom  in  Leavenworth  county,  October  3,  1864.  The 
entire  periods  of  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood  were  spent 
in  his  native  county,  and  there  in  the  common  school  was  his 
educational  training  iacquired.  Subsequently  he  matriculated  at 
the  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  and  after  a complete  course 
at  that  institution  was  graduated  in  1893  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  the  necessary  medical  equipment  for 
a successful  practice  of  his  profession.  Doctor  Yates  donned 
the  harness  soon  after  leaving  college,  and  since  his  entire  career 
has  been  devoted)  to  the  physical  and  mental  ills  of  humanity. 
He  has  been  unusually  successful  in  his  profession,  both  from 
a medical  and  a financial  viewpoint,  land  now  ranks  among  the 
prominent  physicians  of  that  section  of  Kansas.  His  work  is 
of  that  thorough  and  cumulative  order  that  grows  better  with 
the  years ; and  his  attendance  at  a post  graduate  course  at  the 
Chicago  Polyclinic  in  1898  brought  him  in  close  touch  with 
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the  latest  results  of  medical  research.  Doctor  Yates  believes 
that  proper  medical  organizations  result  in  good  to  both  the  phy- 
sician and  the  community,  and  lends  his  aid  to  the  perfection  and 
perpetuation  of  several  of  them,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Kansas  State  Medical  association  and,  the  Golden  Belt  Med- 
ical society.  His  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic 
party ; and  he  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masons, 
being  prominent  in  the  latter  order  as  a member  of  the  Knights 
Templar  and  the  Mystic  Shriners. 

Henry  H.  Keith,  M.  D.,  of  Topeka, 
Ivan.,  a prominent  physician,  was  born 
on  a farm  in  Iroquois  county,  111.,  July 
i,  1867,  and  was  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  primary  branches.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Onarga  Uni- 
versity of  Onarga,  111.,  in  1882 ; the 
Louisville  School  of  Pharmacy,  in 
1888;  and  the  Columbus  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  1892.  »He  then  located  at 
Clarksville,  Ark.,  for  the  practice  of 
medjicine,  and  there  remained  for  four 
years.  The  next  two  years  he  was 
surgeons  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas.  Railroad  coal  mines,  at  Mineral,  Kan.  In  1898  he  came 
to  Topeka,  opened  a drug  store,  and  resumed  the  general  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1900  he  accepted  the  position  of  house 
surgeon  of  the  Ensworth  hospital,  at  St.  Joseph,  M;o.,  and  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  graduated  from  the  Ensworth  Medical 
College.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  prac- 
tice in  Topeka.  In  1898  Doctor  Keith  took  a post  graduate 
course  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
City.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  matters  relating  to  the 
advancement  of  his  profession,  and  is  a member  of  the  Shawnee 
County  Medical  society,  the  Kansas  State  Medical  association, 
and  the  American  Medical  association.  He  is  chief  examiner 
for  many  large  life  insurance  companies,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Topeka.  Doctor  Keith  is  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Od,d  Fellows,  the  Workmen,  the  Woodmen,  and 
the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security.  He  is  an  active  Republican 
and  has  attended  many  State  conventions  of  this  party. 
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Charles  W.  Cook,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, 
was  born  in  Galena,  Delaware  county,  O.,  October  20,  1848. 
Ten  years  later  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Columbus,  O., 
where  he  resided  and  attended  school  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  nineteen  years.  Then  he  became  a clerk  in  the  local  freight 
office  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  Railroad!  Company,  and  remained  in  this  position  for 
four  years.  For  the  next  year  he  was  ticket  agent  of  this  road 
and  then  became  a general  clerk  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  in  the 
offices  of  the  Eel  River  Railroad  Company.  He  remained  in 
this  position  until  the  road  was  absorbed  by  the  Wabash,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  general  freight  office  of  the  Wabash 
road  at  Toledo,  G.  When  the  Wabash  and  the  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City  & Northern  consolidated,  the  general  freight  offices 
were  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  he  was  transferred  to  that  city 
as  chief  clerk.  Four  years  later  he  located  in  Lawrence,  Kan., 
as  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Lawrence  & Southern  Kansas  Railroad,  later  known  as  the 
Southern  Kansas  Railroad,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  system  in  1888.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Cook  was  transferred  to  Topeka  and  appointed  to  his  present 
position.  After  one  year  he  resigned  to  become  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Milwaukee  & Northern  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  in  Milwaukee.  Sixty  days  later  he  was  appointed 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Kansas,  Wyandotte 
& Northwestern  Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City. 
One  year  later  this  road  was  absorbed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  Mr.  Cook  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Indiana,  Illinois  & Iowa 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  He  remained  in  this 
position  from  May  20,  1890,  to  May  20,  1895,  and  then  for  the 
next  three  years  was  with  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  & Mackinac 
Railroad,  now  a part  of  the  Big  Four  system.  The  next  year 
he  enjoyed  a vacation  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  spring  of  1899  he 
became  traffic  manager  of  the  Peoria,  Pekin  Terminal  Railroad, 
and  continued  in  this  position  until  January,  1901,  when  he  came 
to  Topeka  as  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the  Santa 
Fe  systemi  In  April,  1903,  he  was  advanced  to  his  present 
position.  Mr.  Cook  is  one  of  the  best  known  railroad  men  of 
the  West  and  has  filled  with  great  ability  many  positions  of 
prominence  in  the  railroad  world.  He  is  a Knight  Templar 
Mason,  an  Elk,  and  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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Hon.  James  L.  Troutman,  of  To- 
peka, Kan.,  a prominent  attorney 
and  a distinguished  citizen,  was  bom 
on  a farm  in  Fulton  county,  Ina., 
December  1,  1858,  and  in  March,  1865, 
came  with  his  parents  to  Shawnee 
county,  Kan.,  where  they  located  on  a 
farm.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
attending  the  country  schools  until 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged 
in  teaching  (and  in  studying  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882,  and 
has  practiced  in  Topeka  since  that 
time.  Fie  was  mayor  of  Potwin  Place, 
now  part  of  Topeka,  for  five  terms;  a member  of  the  legislature 
in  1892;  and  lieutenant-governor  in  1894.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Republican  party  and  of  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Troutman 
has  filled  comparatively  few  public  offices,  but  the  positions  he 
has  accepted  have  been  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  con- 
stituency. As  a member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
during  the  exciting  period  of  the  Lewelling  war,  he  was  a leader, 
resolute,  eloquent  and  yet  conservative  in  counsel.  As  presiding* 
officer  of  the  senate  and  lieutenant-governor,  he  ranked  as  one 
of  the  best  parliamentarians  the  State  has  ever  known  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  presiding  officers  that  ever  wielded  the 
gavel  in  the  senate.  The  fact  that  he  was  called  on  to  preside 
over  a body  opposed  to  him  politically  by  a large  majority,  made 
his  task  the  harder  and  his  credit  the  greater.  As  a public 
speaker  Mr.  Troutman  has  few'  equals  and  no  superiors  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  which  is  a State  noted  for  the  nutnber  of  able 
speakers  it  contains.  His  speeches  are  remarkable  for  clearness 
of  logic,  aptness  of  quotations  and  elegance  of  diction. 

Otis  E.  Hungate,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  county  attorney  of 
Shawnee  county,  Kan.,  was  bom  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  December 
8,  1871,  and  was  there  reared  and  educated.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  J.  G.  Waters,  attended  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  in  1892  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Topeka.  Since  then  Mr.  Hungate  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  has  held  several 
important  legal  positions.  From  1893  to  1895  he  was  assistant 
city  attorney  under  D.  C.  Tillotson.  He  afterward  served  as 
assistant  co-untv  attornev  under  Galen  Nichols  for  a short  time* 
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In  1903  he  was  appointed  county  attorney  and  is  making  a most 
creditable  record  in  that  important  office.  Mr.  Hungate  is  a 
strong  Republican,  active  in  the  interests  of  the  party  and  promi- 
nent in  their  councils.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  City  Repub- 
lican Central  committee  with  much  success,  and  is  now  ably  filling 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  County  Republican  Central  com- 
mittee. He  was  married  in  1896  to  Allie  Kepley,  sister  of  ex- 
Sherifif  R.  B.  Kepley  of  Shawnee  county.  Mr.  Hungate  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Mjodern  Woodmen  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protect- 
ive Order  of  Elks,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Topeka 
and  of  Kansas. 

J.  B.  Larimer,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  a well  known  attorney,  was 
born  in  Danville,  Ky.,  December  28,  1859,  and  in  March,  1872, 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Topeka.  He  was  educated  in  that 
city  and  in  1882  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  as  a 
civil  engineer  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system  and  then  opened 
his  law  office  in  Topeka  where  he  has  practiced  since  with  much 
success.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  the  Capital  City 
of  Kansas,  and  is  a member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Garver  & Larimer. 
Mr.  Larimer  is  an  ardent  Republican,  takes  great  interest  in  the 
party,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  State  convention  of  1902.  In 
religious  belief  he  is  a Presbyterian  and  affiliates  with  that  church. 

Joseph  H.  Dunklin,  of  Flat  River,  Mo.,  a leading  citizen  and 
representative  from  St.  Francois  county,  was  born  at  Potosi,  Mo., 
November  22,  1841.  Pie  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
city  and  on  May  15,  1861,  was  among  the  second  detachment  of 
prisoners  gathered  by  General  Lyon  and  imprisoned  in  St.  Louis. 
After  two  weeks  he  was  released  by  the  terms  of  the  Price-Har  ■ 
ney  compromise  and  returned  to  his  home.  In  July,  1861,  he  went 
south  to  Pitman’s  Ferry,  Ark.,  where  he  joined  a company  from 
Floyd  Parish,  La.,  knpwn  as  the  “Brierfield  Rebels,”  or  Company 
Six,  First  battalion  Arkansas  cavalry,  and  commanded  by  Maj. 
Charles  Pfeiffer.  Mr.  Dunklin  remained  with  this  independent 
battalion  until  May,  1862,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
Second  Arkansas  battalion  and  made  the  Second  Arkansas  regi- 
ment, which  was  commanded  by  Col.  W.  C.  Sammons.  Mr. 
Dunklin  continued  with  this  newly  formed  regiment  until  March, 
1864,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Missouri  to  secure  recruits  for  the 
Second  Missouri  cavalry.  This  was  a dangerous  task  but  he 
remained  in  Missouri  until  June  1,  1864,  when  he  reported  with 
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four  recruits  to  his  division  commander,  Gen.  J.  P.  Chalmers,  near 
Tupelo,  Miss.  His  own  regiment  being  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  he  joined  Company  E,  Second  Missouri  cavalry,  and  served 
with  this  company  until  they  surrendered  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  May 
22,  1865.  Mr.  Dunklin  saw  arduous  service  and  was  in  many 
severe  fights.  His  war  record  is  a splendid  one  and  no  more 
ardent  soldier  ever  fought  for  tlie  Dost  Cause  or  marched  beneath 
the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Missouri,  located  on  a farm  in  Ste.  Genevieve  county, 
and  remained  there  until  1869.  He  then  removed  to  St.  Francois 
county,  engaged  in  mining,  and  has  prospered  there  since.  Mr. 
Dunklin  is  a prominent  Democrat  and  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture on  that  ticket  in  1902.  He  is  very  popular  in  the  community 
where  he  makes  his  home  and  is  known  and  esteemed  as  a man 
of  genuine  worth. 

Thomas  J.  Buchanan,  of  California,  Mo.,  a prominent  mer- 
chant and  a member  of  the  State  senate  from  the  Fourteenth  dis- 
trict, was  born  on  a farm,  near  the  city  in  which  he  now  resides, 
in  1862,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  county.  In  1888  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  and  for  two  years  was 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Kansas  City.  He  then  returned  to 
California,  and  in  1892  began  his  present  successful  mercantile 
business.  He  is  extensively  interested  in  mines  and  mining,  and 
is  president  of  the  Merrell  Mining  Company  of  Missouri,  a 
large  concern  possessing  valuable  lead  and  zinc  properties.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  * the  local  agent  for  a bank  situated  in  Franklin 
county  and  of  which  his  brother  is  president,  and  makes  loans 
for  this  institution  in  his  home  town.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a promi- 
nent and  influential  Democrat  and  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  senatorial  and  county  committees  for  eight  years. 
In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  has  taken  a 
splendid  stand  in  this  body.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  advanced  men  of  his 
section  and  carefully  guards  the  interests  of  his  district. 

Michael  E.  Casey,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  an  attorney  at  law 
and  representative  from  the  fourth  district  of  Jackson  county, 
was  born  at  Williamsport.  Penn.,  in  1870.  When  an  infant  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Kansas  City  and  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  that  citv.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  local 
office  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as  clerk,  and 
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after  a service  of  six  years  became  private  secretary  to  the  general 
foreman  of  the  car  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  where  he  continued  for  two  years.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  the  offices  of  the  county  marshal  of  Jackson  county,  the 
county  surveyor  anld  the  county  recorder,  and  served  a number  of 
years  in  each  office.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  lower 
house  and  is  a prominent  member  of  this  important  legislative 
body.  Mr.  Casey  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kansas  City  and 
now  enjoys  a lucrative  practice  Jn  his  home  city.  He  is  a promi- 
nent Democrat  and  has  often  served  as  a delegate  to  the  State 
and  Congressional  conventions.  He  was  a member  of  Jackson 
County  Democratic  Central  committee  and  secretary  of  the 
Jackson  County  convention  of  1902.  Mr.  Casey  is  one  of  the 
popular  and  progressive  members  of  the  younger  element  of 
Missouri’s  second  city  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out his  section. 

F.  W.  O’Donnell,  M.  D.,  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  a successful 
physician  and  a prominent  citizen,  is  a native  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
and  was  born  in  County  Clare  in  October,  1872.  His  infancy  and 
childhood  were  spent  in  his  native  country,  and  when  a youth  of 
fourteen  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  America  and  settled  with 
them  at  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  where  he  completed  his  ed'ucational 
training  in  the  literary  branches.  Subsequently  he  attended  the 
University  Medical  College  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  there  was 
graduated  in  1896  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a 
well  rounded  medical  education.  His  professional  career  was 
initiated  at  Rushton,  Kan.,  where  he  practiced  until  1899,  when 
he  removed  to  Junction  City,  Kan.,  and  since  has  met  with  much 
success  in  that  city.  Doctor  O’Donnell  is  closely  identified  with 
a number  of  medical  organizations,  affiliating  with  and  holding 
membership  in  the  American  Medical  association,  the  Golden  Belt 
Medical  society  and  the  International  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons.  He  is  a leading  member  of  the  Republican  party  and 
has  occupied  a number  of  important  public  positions,  now  hold- 
ing the  office  of  coroner  of  Geary  county  and  being  a member  of 
the  city  council  of  his  home  town.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  the  Knight  Templar  Masons,  the  Mystic 
Shriners,  the  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  citizens 
of  that  part  of  the  State. 
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Eugene  S.  Quinton,  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  a leading  attorney,  was  born 
in  Denmark,  la.,  in  1859,  and  there 
resided  until  his  twenty-second  year. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Academy  of  Denmark,  and 
in  1881  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City.  Two  years 
later  he  was  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  his  alma  mater,  located 
in  Topeka,  and  since  has  practiced  in 
Kansas’  capital  city.  Mr.  Quinton  has 
enjoyed  rare  success  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession and  he  now  ranks  among  the  prominent  attorneys  of 
Topeka.  He  is  a Republican  in  politics  and  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  advancement  of  this  party. 

Melancthon  C.  Porter,  M.  D.,  of  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  an 
eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Mercer 
county,  Penn.,  October  12,  1862,  and  there  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  the  sciences  and  the  classics. 
His  literary  training  was  completed  at  the  Grove  City  College,  of 
Grove  City,  Penn.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1884,  and  he  then 
went  to  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
Subsequently  he  matriculated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Chicago,  and  since  graduating  from  that  well-known 
institution  has  taken  courses  at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate 
School  and  also  at  the  Chicago  Post  Graduate  School.  Doctor 
Porter  is  a very  successful  practitioner  and  ranks  high  as  a sur- 
geon, his  operations  having  attracted  favorable  notice  from  his 
professional  confreres  and  secured  for  him  the  positions  of  local 
surgeon  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas  and 
Western  Railroads.  Doctor  Porter  is  a member  of  the  Third  divi- 
sion of  the  Kansas  State  Medical  society,  and  is  interested  in,  and 
a worker  for,  the  advancement  and  betterment  of  the  profession 
in  which  he  holds  an  honored  place.  Though  closely  confined  to 
his  professional  duties,  he  has  found  time  and  opportunities  to 
devote  to  the  correct  administration  of  civil  government  in  his 
city  and  county,  where,  as  a member  of  the  Republican  party,  he 
has  been  a delegate  to  a number  of  conventions,  has  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  Clay  County  Republican  Central  committee,  and 
has  wielded  no  little  influence  in  shaping  the  political  destinies 
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of  that  section.  Doctor  Porter  is  also  president  of  the  United 
States  pension  examining  board  for  that  part  of  Kansas,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  Shriners,  and  affiliates  with 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

Robert  Woods  Blair,  of  Topeka, 

Kan.,  a prominent  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Bucks  county,  Penn.,  in  1864,  and 
when  twelve  years  of  age  came  with  his 
parents  to  a farm  in  Jackson  county, 

Kan.  He  attended  the  country  schools 
of  Jackson  county;  was  graduated  from 
the  State  University  at  Lawrence  in 
1885 ; and  from  the  law  department  of 
this  institution  in  June,  11887.  Then  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  as  a 
clerk,  and  is  now  assistant  attorney  for 
Kansas  and  Missouri  for  this  system. 

He  is  a member  of  the  prominent  law  firm  of  Loomis,  Blair  & 
Scandrett,  and  they  represent  at  Topeka  the  Pacific  Express  Com- 
pany and  other  important  corporations.  Mr.  Blair  is  a member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 


Thomas  F.  Doran,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
a well  known  attorney,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Morris  county,  Kan.,  December 
8,  1862,  and  there  was  reared.  He 
received  his  rudimentary  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  county  and  in 
1888  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  He  then  studied  law 
in  Topeka,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1891  and  has  since  prospered  as  an 
attorney  in  Topeka.  In  1889  he  was 
appointed  deputy  revenue  collector  and 
served  in  this  capacity  for  four  years. 
Mr.  Doran  is  a member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  oi  Topeka. 
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Hon.  Abram  Bergen,  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  long  identified  with  the  practice 
of  law  in  Kansas,  was  bom  on  a farm 
in  Morgan  county,  111.,  in  March,  1836, 
and  there  resided  until  his  twentieth 
year.  He  was  educated  in  the  element- 
ary branches  in  his  native  county  and 
in  1856  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Illinois 
College  at  Jacksonville,  111.  Then  he 
attended  Harvard  Law  School  up  to 
graduation,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
opened  a law  office  at  Virginia,  111., 
where  he  remained  for  two  years ; the 
next  two  years  he  practiced  at  Jacksonville,  Ore.;  and  then  prac- 
ticed at  Pekin,  111.,  for  four  years.  While  at  Pekin  he  was  elected 
state’s  attorney  for  the  Twenty-first  judicial  circuit  and  served 
two  years  in  this  position.  I11  1865  he  located  at  Preston,  Minn., 
where  he  prospered  as  an  attorney  for  four  years.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  county  attorney  of  Fillmore  county,  Minn.,  for  a two  year 
term ; in  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  Minnesota  legislature  and  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  of  the  committee  on 
library.  On  May  15,  18O9,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  New  Mexico,  where 
he  remained?  until  the  fall  of  that  year,  when  he  resigned  and 
removed  to  Topeka,  Kan.  Subsequently  he  located  in  Garnett, 
Kan.,  where  he  successfully  practiced  for  twelve  years.  During 
this  period  he  served  as  county  attorney  for  two  terms  of  two 
years  each.  In  1882  he  came  to  Topeka  and  since  then  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  attorneys  of  the  capital  city.  He  is  a Mason, 
a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  of  the  Republican 
party.  A prominent  citizen  of  Topeka  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  him:  “Judge  Bergen  is  a very  able  lawyer;  a man  of  educa- 
tion, both  classical  and  legal.  Pie  is  a man.  of  great  industry  and 
close  application  to  business ; painstaking  and  conscientious  in  his 
work;  supplemented  by  natural  gifts  required  by  a successful 
lawyer.  He  has  one  qualification  possessed'  by  very  few  lawyers ; 
that  is,  he  will  not  take  a case  his  conscience  does  not  approve.” 

F.  M.  Harris,  of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
young  lawyers  of  that  section,  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Kan., 
in  1876  and  there  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  rudimentary 
branches.  Subsequently  he  attended  the  Kansas  State  Univer- 
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sitv  at  Lawrence  and  was  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  that  sterling  institution  in  the  class  of  1898.  Mr.  Harris 
located  at  Ottawa  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  has  met 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  success,  and  in  1902  served  Ottawa 
as  city  attorney,  a signal  honor  for  so  young  a lawyer.  In  1901 
he  formed  a partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  with  A.  W. 
Benson  and  this  firm  now  enjoys  one  of  the  best  businesses  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Harris  has  taken  a prominent 
stand  in  the  public  and  social  affairs  of  the  home  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  is  now  a -member  of  the  board  of  the  Carnegie  Free 
library.  He  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and1  the  Republican  party,  and  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  throughout  the  vicinity. 

George  W.  Hanna,  of  Clay  Center, 

Kan.,  cashier  of  the  Union  State  Bank, 
and  a prominent  and  (progressive  citi- 
zen, was  born  on  a farm  in  Randolph 
county,  111.,  August  31,  1861,  and  when 
nine  years  of  age  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  Mr.  Hanna  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  home 
of  his  adoption ; and!  upon  completing 
his  literary  training  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  engaged  in  farming. 

Three  years  later  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  more  profitable  occupation 
of  conducting  a creamery,  and  for  fourteen  years  was  engaged 
in  that  business,  meeting  with  unusual  success  as  a result  of  his 
careful  and  conservative  business  methods.  In  1901,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  capitalists,  Mr.  Hanna  organized  the  Union 
State  Bank  of  Clay  Center,  was  elected  cashier  and  since  has  pre- 
sided over  its  destinies.  This  is  a strong  and  substantial  institu- 
tion and.  is  meeting  with  a patronage  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  pleading  to  incorporators  and  stockholders.  Mr.  Hanna 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  political  situation  of  that 
section  of  the  State  for  a number  of  years,  and  in  1896  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  from  Clay  and  Dickinson  counties 
for  a four  year  term.  He  made  a fine  record  while  a mem- 
ber of  that  body,  securing  the  passage  of  a number  of  impor- 
tant measures,  serving  on  many  leading  committees  and  in  every 
way  reflecting  credit  on  himself  and  his  constituents.  He  is  now 
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a member  of  the  High  School  board  of  Clay  county  and  as  he  has 
long  been  interested  in  educational  institutions  and  methods 
and  has  given  them  a careful  study  his  services  are  of  great  value 
to  the  people ; he  has  done  much  to  bring  the  schools  up  to  their 
present  high  grade  of  efficiency.  Mr.  Hanna  was  married  on 
April  7,  1884,  at  Sparta,  111.,  to  Alice  M.,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Gilllespie,  and  they  have  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  survive. 
Mr.  Hanna  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

L.  M.  Pen  well,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
a successful  funeral  director  and  a 
prominent  citizen,  was  born  in  Bu- 
chanan, Mich.,  November  25,  1862,  and 
in  January,  1875,  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Chanute,  Kan.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1878,  when  he  located  in 
Topeka.  There  he  commenced  to  learn 
the  carpenter’s  trade  and  after  working 
at  that  occupation  ifor  two  years  went 
into  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road and  spent  two  years  in  New 
Mexico  as  a member  of  one  of  its 
bridge  gangs.  Then  he  returned  to 
Topeka,  worked  with  his  father  for  two  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  began  to  build  depots  and  similar  structures  for 
the  Santa  Fe  system,  and  also  worked  in  the  shops  for  that  rail- 
road. I11  1894  Mr.  Pen  well  embarked  in  his  present  business  of 
undertaking  and  funeral  directing,  and  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful  in  this  venture  and  stand's  high  among  the  undertakers 
of  the  United  States,  fie  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Kansas 
Funeral  Directors  association  in  1896,  was  made  secretary  of  that 
body  and  since  has  filled  that  important  position  with  signal 
ability.  In  1902  he  was  elected  second  vice  president  of  the 
National  Funeral  Directors  association,  one  year  later  was  elected 
to  his  present  office  of  first  vice  president,  and  is  in  direct  line  of 
promotion  for  the  presidency  of  this  important  body."  He  is  one 
of  the  board  of  embalmers  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  board.  Mr.  Penwell  is  a prominent  and 
enthusiastic  Democrat,  has  been  a delegate  to  a number  of  conven- 
tions and  at  present  is  ably  filling  the  responsible  position  of  chair- 
man of  the  Shawnee  County  Democratic  Central  committee,  and 
is  Democratic  State  Central  committeeman  for  the  Third  judicial 
district  of  Kansas. 
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Alpheus  Lane,  of  Paola,  Kan.,  a 
prominent  and  successful  attorney  at 
law,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  June 
7,  1856,  and  shortly  afterwards  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Miami  county, 

Kan.,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  rudimentary  branches. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of 
the  county  Mr.  Lane  completed  a 
course  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Emporia,  and  then  began  teaching  in 
the  schools  of  Miami  county.  He  con- 
tinued that  avocation  with  much  suc- 
cess until  the  spring  of  1890,  in  the 
meantime  devoting  his  ieisure  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in 
February,  1890,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Paola.  Mr.  Lane 
then  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Paola,  has  met 
with  gratifying  success  in  his  career  and  has  been  honored  with 
a number  of  official  positions,  having  served  as  city  attorney  from 
1895  to  1898  and  is  now  filling  his  second  term  as  county  attorney, 
to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  1898  and  re-elected  in  1900. 
Mr.  Lane  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  has  taken  great  interest 
in  party  work,  attending  the  State  convention  of  1902  as  a del- 
egate and  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Miami  County  Republican 
.Central  committee  from  1894  to  1897.  He  is  a man  of  splendid 
mental  attainments  and  ranks  high  as  a lawyer,  citizen  and  man. 

Alvin  H.  Wright,  M.  D.,  of  Ot- 
tawa, Kan.,  a prominent  and  successful 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Brookline,  N.  H.,  in  1867,  and  was 
reared  in  his  native  State.  When  thir- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  at  the  academy  at  Hollis, 
N.  XL,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1886,  and  four  years  later  received  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  located  at  Bur- 
lington, that  State.  He  initiated  his 
professional  career  in  Vermont,  and 
later  went  to  New  Mexico  as  surgeon 
for  the  mining  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  of  railroads. 
He  remained  in  the  land  of  the  cactus  and  the  mesquite  for  eight- 
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een  months,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Ottawa,  Kan.,  where 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hospital  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,, 
which  position  he  ably  filled  for  eight  years  and  then  resigned 
to  devote  himself  to  private  practice.  In  1900  Doctor  Wright 
established  his  present  finely  equipped  private  hospital  and  now 
conducts  the  same  in  connection  with  his  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  association,  the  Kansas  State 
Medical  society  and  the  Ottawa  District  Medical  association, 
in  all  of  which  he  takes  an  active  interest,  and  is  a contributor 
to  their  advancement  and  perpetuity.  Doctor  Wright  is  closely 
and  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  holding 
membership  in  the  Temple,  Consistory  and  Shrine,  and  is  also 
a member  of  the  Elks,  the  First  Baptist  church,  and  the  Repub- 
lican party. 


Joseph  L.  Porter,  M.  D.,  of  Paola, 
Kan.,  a popular  and  successful  physi- 
cian, was  born  at  Zanesville,  O.,  and 
from  there  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Clinton,  111.,  where  he  remained  until 
1869,  when  lie  removed  to  Paola,  Kan., 
and  there  completed  his  literary  edu- 
cational training.  In  1877  Doctor 
Porter  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
Hoover,  a prominent  practitioner,  and 
in  1881  was  graduated  from  Rush  Med- 
ical College,  Chicago,  and  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Paola,  where  he 
now  ranks  high  in  professional  circles  and  enjoys  a fine  clientele. 
Doctor  Porter  is  a firm  believer  in  the  idea  that  a physician  must 
continue  to  be  a student  during  his  entire  career,  and  in  addition 
to  his  widle  readings  and  personal  investigations,  has  taken  two 
post  graduate  courses  at  Chicago,  one  in  1889  and  the  other  in 
1902.  He  is  a member  of  the  Kansas  State  Medical  associa- 
tion, treasurer  of  the  United  States  Pension  Examining  board 
at  Paola,  and  his  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican 
party.  There  is  no  man  in  that  section  of  Kansas  that  stands 
higher  than  Doctor  Porter,  either  as  a physician  or  a citizen 
and  few  people  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  number  of  true 
and  ardent  friends  that  it  is  his  good  fortune  to  possess. 
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Newland  Conkling,  of  Norborne, 

Mo.,  attorney,  and  representative  from 
Carroll  county,  was  born  in  Missouri 
City,  Mo.,  November  4,  1873,  and  two 
years  later  his  parents  removed  to  Car- 
rollton, Mo.,  where  Mr.  Conkling  at- 
tended the  public  schools  up  to  his 
twentieth  year.  Deciding  to  follow  an 
industrial  life,  he  engaged  as  assistant 
helper  to  a moulder  in  a local  foundry, 
but  after  fourteen  months  service, 
he  left  the  foundry  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896  and 
has  practiced  his  profession  from  that  time  to  the  present  with 
unvarying  success.  He  is  a prominent  Democrat,  takes  an  active 
part  in  politics  and  has  often  been  a delegate  to  State,  Congres- 
sional and  Judicial  conventions.  In  1900  he  was  honored  by  an 
election  to  membership  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  was 
re-elected  two  years  later.  Mr.  Conkling  is  a prominent  Mason 
and  Knight  of  Pythias  and  is  easily  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
his  section.  His  county  is  normally  Republican  and  his  splendid 
majorities  at  both  of  his  elections,  attest  liis  personal  popularity 
and  conclusively  show  his  political  strength  among  the  people 
with  whom  he  lives. 

Anderson  J.  Wray,  of  Lamar,  Mo.,  a well  known  attor- 
ney, and  a member  from  P>arton  county,  of  the  lower  house 
of  Missouri,  was  born  in  Van  Buren  township  of  Shelby  county, 
Ind.,  February  4,  1842,  and  there  lived  until  1868,  when  he  came 
to  Lamar,  Mo.  Mr.  Wray  was  educated  in  the  elementary 
branches  in  his  native  county,  and  later  attended  the  university 
at  Hartsville,  Ind.  In  August,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  Company  E,  Seventh  Indiana  infantry,  and  participated  in  the  • 
fight  at  Greenbrier  W.  Va.,  where  he  was  so  severely  wounded 
that  it  afterward  became  necessary  to  discharge  him  from  the 
service  on  account  of  his  physical  disabilities.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  recruiting  service  at  Indianapolis  and  drew  a captain’s 
pay  while  occupied  with  this  work.  He  again  enlisted  in  May, 
1864,  and'  became  a duty  sergeant  in  Company  E,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-second  Indiana  volunteer  infantry,  for  one 
hundred  days’  service,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Indianapolis  in 
December,  1864.  In  July,  1868,  he  started  for  Texas,  but 
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stopped  in  Barton  county,  Mo.,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
He  first  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  while  so  occupied  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1872.  In  1878  he  decided  to  quit  teach- 
ing and  has  since  devoted  his  energy  and  attention  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  served  as  county  school  commissioner  for 
nearly  all  the  period  between  1870  and  1897,  and  did  much  to 
advance  the  schools  of  that  section.  He  is  a prominent  Repub- 
lican and  has  been  a delegate  to  many  conventions  of  his  party 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Barton  County  Republican 
Central  committee.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
and  is  prominently  identified  with  that  body.  Mr.  Wray  has 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  educational  matters  and,  as 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Second  Normal  dis- 
trict, which  position  he  has  held  since  1895,  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  this  vicinity. 
He  is  a Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  Mason,  and  a member  of 
the  Congregational  church. 

Peter  H.  Huck,  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Mo.,  a prominent  attorney,  and 
representative  from  Ste.  Genevieve 
county,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Zell, 
Ste.  Genevieve  county,  Mo.,  May  2, 
1866.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in 
the  elementary  branches  in  his  native 
county,  and  later  attended  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau Normal  School  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Christian  Brothers  College 
of  St.  Louis  in  1890.  For  the  next 
two  years  he  taught  school  and  at- 
tended the  St.  Louis  Law  School  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1891-92.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891,  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
in  1892,  and  served  four  years  in  this  important  position.  He 
was  appointed  public  administrator  of  Ste.  Genevieve  county 
in  1897,  and  the  following  year  elected  to  the  legislature.  Lie 
became  a member  of  the  commission  of  1899  on  the  revision 
of  the  Statutes  and  devoted  eight  months  time  to  this  arduous 
task.  In  1900  he  was  re-elected  to  the  house  and  was  appointed 
bv  the  governor  on  the  commission  to  inspect  State  institutions, 
which  reported  to  the  Forty-first  general  assembly.  In  1902 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  house,  and  on  this  occasion  had  no 
opposition.  Mr.  Huck  is  a staunch  Democrat,  a Modem  Wood- 
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man,  and  a member  of  the  Catholic  church.  His  career  has 
been  an  important  one,  and  he  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  mieets. 

John  G.  Parkinson,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a prominent  attorney 
and  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from  Buchanan 
county,  was  born  in  that  city  on  January  29,  1877.  When  seven 
years  of  age  he  went  with  his  parents  to  lola,  Kan.,  and  there 
was  reared  and  educated.  In  1894  he  graduated  from  the 
Missouri  Military  Academy,  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1898.  Mr.  Parkinson  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  political  affairs  of  his  home  city  and  has  served  on  the 
executive  committee  of  Buchanan  County  Democratic  Central 
committee.  In  1902  lie  was  elected  a member  of  the  lower  house- 
and  is  making  a splendid  record  as  a legislator.  Mr.  Parkinson 
is  a Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and 
an  Elk.  He  is  quite  popular  in  his  section  of  the  State  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  further  political  honors  await  him. 

Edward  H.  Wilson,  of  Paola,  Kan.,  the  able  county  judge 
of  Miami  county,  was  born  in  what  was  then  Lykins  county, 
Territory  of  Kansas,  but  now  Miami  county,  June  28,  1855,  and 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  State.  He  attended  the 
country  schools,  then  graduated  from  the  Paola  High  School, 
and  subsquently  matriculated  at  Baldwin  University,  a high  class 
Methodist  college  located  at  Baldwin,  Kan.  He  left  the  latter 
institution  djuring  his  junior  year  to  begin  teaching  in  his  native 
county ; and  after  two  years’  work  in  the  schoolroom,  turned 
his  attention  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  which  have  been  his 
principal  occupations  from  that  time.  In  1900  Mr.  Wilson  was 
importuned  by  his  friends  to  accept  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  office  of  probate  judge,  and  much  against  his  inclina- 
tions he  yielded  to  their  solicitations  and  began  an  active  can- 
vass for  this  important  office.  This  position  had  been  filled  for 
twelve  years  by  a Democrat  and  was  deemed  invulnerable  to 
Republican  assault,  yet  Judge  Wilson  arrayed  his  forces  with 
such  consummate  skill  that  he  broke  down  their  defenses, 
stormed  their  citadel  and  secured  the  office  by  the  handsome 
majority  of  four  hundred  and  ten  votes,  his  election  taking  place 
just  forty  years  to  a day  from  the  time  his  father,  D.  B.  Wilson, 
was  elected  to  the  same  position.  He  served  that  term  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituency,  and  in  November,  1902 
was  again  elected  to  the  probate  judgeship  by  an  increased 
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majority,  strong-  evidence  of  how  his  administration  of  the  com- 
plex affairs  of  this  position  is  regarded  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Methodist 

Charlks  I.  Martin,  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 
the  Sixth  judicial  district,  was  born  in 
Ogle  county,  111.,  January  25,  1871,  and 
the  same  year  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Kansas,  locating  on  a farm  in  Allen 
county,  where  they  remained  until 
1889,  five  years  of  which  time,  how- 
ever, being  spent  at  their  old  home  in 
Illinois.  Major  Martin  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  adopted  home,  and 
in  1891  graduated  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Fort  Scott,  to  which  city 
his  parents  had  removed  in  1889.  On 
leaving  school  Mr.  Martin  engaged  in  teaching  in  Bourbon 
county,  Kan.,  and  successfully  followed  that  avocation  for  seven 
years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  he  offered 
his  services  to  his  country,  enlisted  as  a private  on  April  30, 
1898,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  May  13,  1898,  as 
a member  of  Company  F,  Twentieth  Kansas  volunteer  infantry, 
Frederick  Funston,  colonel  commanding.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards elected  captain  of  his  company,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
majority  on  July  22,  1899,  and  wras  mustered  out  of  the  service 
at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  October  28,  1899.  Major  Martin 
saw  distinguished  service  in  the  Philippines,  and  bore  himself 
well  under  the  trying  and  harassing  conditions  with  which  they 
had  to  contend  in  the  government’s  insular  possessions.  The 
tropical  climate  and  the  attendant  miasmatic  affections  were 
factors  to  be  reckoned  on,  as  well  as  the  savage  hordes ; and  cam- 
paigning proved  a strenuous  experience,  yet  the  boys  in  blue 
never  faltered,  but  persisted  with  a determination  that  knew  no 
yielding  and  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  stars  and 
stripes  floating  from  every  flagstaff,  honored  and  respected  alike 
by  native  and  alien.  Major  Martin  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Manila,  Caloocan,  defense  of  Caloocan,  Tulyuan  River,  Polo, 
Malinto,  Marilao,  Bocave,  Genguinto,  advance  on  Malolos,  de- 
fense of  Malalos,  Bagbag  River,  Santa  Tomao,  defense  of  San 
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Fernando,  Baelor,  engagement  north  of  San  Fernando,  battle 
of  San  Fernando,  and  the  skirmish  north  of  Malolos.  On 
being  mustered  out  of  the  service,  Major  Martin  returned  to 
Kansas  and  taught  in  the  schools  of  Fort  Scott  until  the  fall  of 
1900,  when  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  district  court,  and  in  1902 
re-elected  to  this  important  office.  Major  Martin  is  an  ardent 
and  active  Republican,  all  of  his  races  having  been  made  on  that 
ticket  and  his  best  efforts  put  forth  in  its  behalf  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  a prominent  candidate  for  State  senator  in  the  fall  of 
1903.  Major  Martin  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Independent  Qrder  of  Red  Men,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
W orkmen  and  the  Modern  W oodmen ; and  the  circle  of  his 
•friends  is  only  iimited  by  the  bounds  of  his  acquaintance. 

J.  H.  Light,  M.  D.,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  a leading  Homeopathic 
physician,  and  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Chanute,  was 
bom  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  April  4,  1845,  and  twelve  years  later 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years.  Then  he  attended  Hanover  College,  near  Madi- 
son, Ind.,  until  October,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  as  a private  in 
Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  regiment  of  Indiana 
volunteer  infantry,  and  saw  distinguished  service  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  having  risen  in  the  meantime  to  the  rank  of  orderly 
sergeant.  He  was  engaged  in  much  active  campaigning  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  series  of  fights  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  then 
marched  into  Tennessee,  and  later  accompanied  Sherman  on  his 
famous  march  to  the  sea.  After  the ’war  Doctor  Light  returned 
to  his  home  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  attending  lectures  in  New  York  city  and  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  graduating  from  the  Pulte  Medical  College  of  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  in  1878,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Doctor 
Light  has  had  a very  successful  career  as  a physician  and  enjoys 
a splendid  standing  among  his  professional  confreres.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  idea  that  a physician  must  ever  continue  to 
be  a student ; and  besides  his  extensive  readings  has  taken  a post 
graduate  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  he  attended 
in  1900.  Doctor  Light  is  prominently  identified  with  the  best 
interests  of  Chanute,  being  president  of,  and  large  stockholder  in, 
the  National  Bank  of  Chanute  and  serving  two  terms  as  mayor 
of  the  city.  He  was  the  first  incumbent  in  that  important  posi- 
tion after  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  granted  Chanute. 
He  is  a leading  Mason,  holding  membership  in  the  Temple  and 
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Shrine,  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Elks  and  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

Milton  Brown,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  an  able  attorney,  was  born 
in  Raysville,  Ind.,  May  12,  1854,  and  subsequently  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Knightstown,  Ind.,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. In  1872  they  removed  to  Newcastle,  Ind.,  and  there  he 
read  law  in  the  office  of:  Elliott  & Elliott,  the  head  of  this  firm 
being  Chief  Justice  John  T.  Elliott,  and  it  was  under  his  able 
preceptorship  that  his  readings  were  directed.  In  1875  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  New  Castle,  where  lie  practiced  until  1884. 
During  this  time  he  was  deputy  clerk  of  the  Circuit  court,  and 
from  1880  to  1884  was  clerk  of  this  court.  Later  he  located  at 
Garden  City,  Kan.,  prospered  there  as  an  attorney  until  1899, 
when  he  removed  to  Topeka,  and  since  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  bar  of  that  city.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  a 
leader  in  all  progressive  movements  while  in  Kansas,  and  has  been 
called  upon  to  represent  the  public  interests  in  several  important 
places.  He  was  city  attorney  of  Garden  City  for  one  term;  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  from  the  Thirty-ninth  district  for 
four  years ; and  a prominent  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor 
in  1896.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican,  having  attended  as  a dele- 
gate several  State  and  Congressional  conventions.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Finney  County  Republican  Central  committee 
for  one  term;  in  1888  served  as  chairman  of  the  senatorial  com- 
mittee of  the  Thirty-ninth  district ; and  was  an  active  worker  on 
the  stump  during  campaigns.  Mr.  Brown  is  (general  attorney 
for,  and  a director  of,  the  Kansas  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
is  a director  in  the  Shawnee  Mining  Company.  He  is  closely 
identified  with  many  leading  fraternal  orders,  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Knights  Templar  and  Shriner  Masons;  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Camp  jand  Canton ; the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Endowment 
Rank;  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen;  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  and  the  Fraternal  Aid  Association.  He  is  president 
of  the  Kansas  State  Christian  Missionary  society,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church. 

Alston  W.  Dana,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  an  eminent  attorney, 
and  a member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Bergen  & Dana,  was 
born  at  Mt.  Holly,  Vt.,  May  5,  1857,  and!  'there  lived  until  he 
attained  his  majority.  In  1884  he  was  graduated  from  Tufts 
College,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Then  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Goddard  Seminary,  of  Barre, 
Vt.,  which  he  had  attended  for  four  years  when  preparing  for 
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college.  In  1887  he  came  to  Topeka,  studied  law  with  Waters 
& Chase,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889.  The  next  year  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Judge  Bergen,  and  this  pleasant  and 
profitable  relationship  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Dana  is  an  ardent  Republican,  takes  great  interest  in  the 
party,  stumps  the  State  during  campaigns,  and  has  been  a dele- 
gate to  several  State  and  congressional  conventions.  He  is  a 
Mason,  and  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Universalists.  Mr. 
Dana  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  lawyers  of  the  bar  of  Topeka 
and  his  success  as  an  advocate  is  marked. 

U.  G.  Hoshaw,  M.  D.,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  a prominent  and 
successful  general  practitioner  of  medicine,  was  born  in  Des 
Moines,  I'a.,  and  resided  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Hawkeye  State 
until  1885.  Doctor  Hoshaw  was  educated  in  the  rudimentary 
courses  in  the  splendid  schools  of  his  native  city  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  sciences  and  the  classics  at  Drake  University  in  1889. 
Subsequently  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  and  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Central  University 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1895.  On  leaving  college  Doctor  Hoshaw 
located  at  Weir  City,  Kan.,  where  he  initiated  his  professional 
career  and  met  with  much  success  for  two  years,  when  he 
removed  to  Chanute,  established  a fine  drug  store  and  continued 
the  practice  of  medicine.  He  now  enjoys  one  of  the  best  clien- 
teles of  that  part  of  Kansas,  stands  very  high  as  a physician,  and 
has  occupied  a number  of  important  offices  in  connection  with 
his  profession,  having  been  appointed  health  officer  of  Neosho 
county  in  1901,  reappointed  in  1903,  and  in  many  other  ways 
has  contributed  his  aid  to  the  betterment  of  the  hygienic  and  san- 
itary conditions  of  the  community.  Doctor  Hoshaw  is  an  ardent 
Republican  and  a worker  for  party  success,  and  is  a member  of  a 
number  of  important  secret  and  fraternal  orders,  among  which 
are  the  Masons,  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modem  Woodmen, 
Fraternal  Aid  Association,  Maccabees  and  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  the  last  three  of  which  he  represents  as  med- 
ical examiner.  He  is  also  the  examiner  for  the  Mutual  Life  of 
New  York  and  the  Phoenix  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Doctor 
Hoshaw  is  a believer  in  the  efficacy  of  organization  among  the 
physicians  and  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical  associa- 
tion, the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  association,  the  Southeast- 
ern Kansas  Medical  society  and  the  Chanute  Medical  society, 
with  all  of  which  he  keeps  in  close  touch  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  their  deliberations. 
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James  Clinton  Holland,  of  To- 
peka, Kan.,  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  families  of  Ohio.  His 
father,  Barton  A.  Holland,  was  born 
in  Fayette  county  of  that  State  in  1822 
and  moved  to  Lima  early  in  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  this  vil- 
lage’s prominent  men  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  town.  He  engaged 
in  contracting  in  the  town  for  a time, 
but  gave  up  this  work  to  study  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  en- 
joyed a large  practice  in  that  city,  tie 
was  honored  by  Governor  Brough  of 
Ohio  during  the  Civil  war  by  being  appointed  mustering  officer 
at  Lima.  He  mustered  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  regi- 
ment, and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  A 
of  this  regiment.  He  was  recalled  from  the  field  by  Governor 
Brough  and  assigned  to  this  work.  When  this  was  completed  he 
was  commissioned  captain  of  Company  A of  that  regiment,  his 
eldest  son  Thomas  ranking  as  his  second  lieutenant.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  (he  was  breveted  major  for  meritorious  action 
on  the  field  of  battle.  James  C.  Holland  was  born  in  Lima, 
April  2,  1853.  He  secured  an  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
city  and  removed  to  Ada  in  the  same  State  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  old.  Here  he  learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  gradually 
worked  into  the  business  of  building  and  contracting.  In  1876 
he  began  his  professional  career  as  an  architect  in  the  office  of 
Rumbaugh  & Bacon  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year.  He  continued  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  chosen 
work  and  spent  the  years  of  1881  and  1882  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  completed  his  studies  in  architecture 
He  then  returned  to  Ada  where  for  a time  he  successfully  held 
the  chair  of  architecture  in  the  Northwestern  Ohio  University. 
He  resigned  this  position  to  come  to  Topeka  in  1885.  Here  he 
has  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  ever  since.  Mr.  Hol- 
land is  a prominent  Mason  being  a Knights  Templar,  a thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a Mystic  Shriner.  I11 
1895  he  was  elected  state  architect  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Works.  His  wide  experience  as  an  architect  in  Ohio  and  Kan- 
sas brought  about  his  selection  for  this  position.  The  place  was 
one  of  great  responsibility,  as  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  expended  on  public  buildings  dur- 
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ing  his  term  of  office.  The  careful  manner  in  which  he  handled 
the  funds  entrusted  to  his  charge  and  his  habit  of  looking  after 
the  minutest  details  concerning  the  expenditures  have  placed  him 
in  high  favor  with  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  is  a staunch 
member  and  supporter.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hol- 
land prefers  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  profession  instead  of  enter- 
ing politics,  he  would  doubtless  have  had  a better  office  than  that 
of  state  architect.  In  1895  he  was  also  selected  state  architect 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  had  charge  of  the  work  at 
Osawatomie,  Atchison,  and  the  Girl’s  Industrial  School  at  Beloit. 
Additional  buildings  were  erected  at  all  these  institutions.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  made  a specialty  of  public  buildings, 
his  court  houses,  jails,  schools  and  colleges,  auditoriums,  city 
halls  and  buildings  of  this  character  standing  as  monuments  to 
his  skill  and  ability,  and  for  years  he  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  architects  of  the  West.  Mr.  Holland  was  married 
to  Lizzie  Baker,  of  Ada,  in  1882,  and  they  have  three  children: 
Barton,  aged  eighteen  years;  Franklin  O.,  aged  fifteen,  and  Lydia 
Lucile,  aged  nine.  The  residence  of  the  family  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  Topeka.  It  is  situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Fifteenth  and  West  streets,  and  has  one  of  the  best  kept  lawns  in 
the  city. 

Andrew  J.  Murray,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  the  popular  and 
efficient  chief  of  police  of  that  city',  was  born  in  Seneca,  Nemaha 
county,  Kan.,  July  16,  1873,  and  there  remained  until  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  He  received  a good  education,  attended 
the  graded  and  high  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age  left  his  studies  for  the  responsible  position 
of  deputy  sheriff  of  Nemaha  county.  After  a service  of  two 
years  he  was  elected  sheriff,  and  so  pleased  were  his  neighbors 
and  friends  with  his  administration  of  the  complex  affairs  of  that 
important  office  that  he  was  again  elected  in  1897  for  a second 
term,  making  four  years  that  he  was  the  chief  peace  officer  of 
that  county.  Then  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  loan  business  until  1901  and  followed  other  occu- 
pations until  June  8,  1903,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  of  chief  of  police.  This  is  a very  important  office,  as 
Kansas  City  has  now  become  a large  place  and  Mr.  Murray’s 
long  training  as  an  officer  stands  him  well  in  hand  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  police  department.  Few  people,  even  of  the 
intelligent  classes,  give  proper  credit  to  the  policemen  of  our 
cities  for  the  skillful  manner  in  which  they  guard  propertv  and 
VIIc-34 
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handle  the  criminal  element,  yet  a moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince one  that  it  requires  a man  of  broad  information  and  unusual 
executive  ability  to  successfully  direct  the  movements  of  a metro- 
politan police  force.  Every  variety  of  complaint  is  brought  to 
him  for  adjustment  and  it  is  necessary  for  such  an  officer  to 
have  followed  Emerson’s  advice  of  knowing  something  of  every- 
thing and  everything  of  something  before  he  is  prepared  to 
enter  upon  his  duties.  Mr.  Murray  is  making  a great  success  of 
his  administration  and  his  friends  predict  for  him  a long  and 
brilliant  career  in  guarding  the  interests  of  the  home  of  his 
adoption. 

W.  A.  L.  Thompson,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  and  a leading  business  man,  was  born  in 
Juniata  county,  Penn.,  in  1848,  and  resided  in  that  State  until  he 
attained  his  majority.  He  received  a common  school  education, 
and  in  1865  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  for  four  years  he  was 
connected  with  a wholesale  dry  goods  house.  In  1869  he  located 
in  Topeka,  and  the  next  year  joined  a party  to  build  a town  on  the 
Arkansas  river,  where  they  expected  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system 
to  extend  their  road.  They  were  disappointed  in  this,  as  the  rail- 
road went  to  Hutchinson  and  their  scheme  failed.  For  the  next 
year  he  was  engaged  in  operating  a cattle  ranch  in  Jackson 
county;  then  came  to  Topeka,  purchased  an  interest  in  a men’s 
furnishing  goods  store  and  successfully  conducted  this  business 
for  three  years.  In  1876  he  began  clerking  in  the  hardware  store 
of  Smith  & Hale ; one  year  later  he  purchased  a hardware  store ; 
in  1884  it  was  incorporated  under  the  present  name  of  W.  A.  L. 
Thompson  Hardware  Company,  with  himself  as  vice  president 
and  treasurer.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the  State, 
doing  a wholesale  and  retail  business,  and  stands  high  among  the 
commercial  institutions  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a Knight 
Templar  Mason,  an1  Elk,  a member  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith.  He  is  one  of  Topeka’s 
leading  financiers ; safe,  sound  and  able.  He  handles  the  many 
important  enterprises  over  which  he  presides  with  remarkable 
facility  and  sound  judgment  and  is  widely  known  throughout 
Kansas  as  a business  man. 

Jacob  Smith,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  of  the  State,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Lincoln  county, 
O.,  June  24,  1831,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Somerset,  O. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  as  clerk  in  a dry 
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goods  and  clothing  store  in  Somerset,  O.,  and  continued  in 
this  position  for  six  years.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Bluff  ton,  Ind.  In  1857  he 
came  to  Topeka,  bought  a claim  and  began  farming.  ITe  then 
opened  a tin  shop,  learned  the  trade,  and  four  years  later  added 
hardware  to  his  business.  In  the  hardware  line  he  was  first 
associated  with  J.  W.  Farnsworth,  as  Smith  & Farnsworth;  then 
with  E.  H.  Blake,  as  Smith  & Blake;  then  with  a Mr.  Cole,  as 
Smith  & Cole ; finally  with  George  D.  Hale,  as  Smith  & Hale.  He 
sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Hale,  became  associated  with  the 
W.  A.  L.  Thompson  Hardware  Company,  and  has  been  president 
of  this  concern  ever  since.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Topeka, 
Lawrence  & Pleasant  Hill  Railroad1;  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Midland  Railroad,  now  embraced  in  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  system ; for  nine  years  president  of  the  Topeka  Bank ; 
and  from  1861  to  1866  treasurer  of  Shawnee  county.  During 
the  border  troubles  he  served  as  commanding  sergeant  of  the 
Second  regiment,  Kansas  State  militia,  and  participated  in  the 
“Battle  of  the  Blue.”  Mr.  Smith  is  a Mason,  and  affiliates  with 
the  Lutheran  church.  He  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
commercial  history  of  Kansas,  and  has  been  a prominent  factor 
in  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  State. 

Richard  N.  Graham,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  attorney  at  law  and 
representative  from  Jasper  county,  was  born  in  Jackson,  O., 
November  7,  1876,  and  when  a small  boy  came  with  his  parents 
to  Joplin,  Mo.  He  was  reared  and  received  his  primary  educa- 
tion at  Joplin,  and  later  attended  the  University  of  Arkansas  to 
within  three  months  of  graduation.  Leavinjg  college  he  engaged 
in  teaching  school  in  Eastern  Arkansas,  and  in  January,  1899, 
became  news  editor  of  the  Joplin  Globe,  a Democratic  daily. 
Un'der  his  able  direction  his  journal  grew  from  an  almost 
unknown  sheet  to  the  leading  paper  of  that  section  and  has 
enjoyed  exceptional  prosperity  for  the  last  few  years.  In  1902 
he  resigned  from  the  paper  anid  began  the  practice  of  law,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1898.  Mr.  Graham  is  prominent  in 
the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  and  in  1902  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  on  this  ticket.  He  is  a member  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  Mr.  Graham  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
citizens  of  Joplin  and  commands  the  esteem  of  the  entire  city. 

John  C.  Horn,  of  Belleview,  Mo.,  a leading  farmer,  and  rep- 
resentative from  Iron  county,  Mo.,  was  born  in  St.  Francois 
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county,  Mo.,  at  old  Valley  Forge,  November  25,  i860.  He  was 
reared  in  his  native  county  and  attended  school  in  the  country  and 
at  Farmington.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  has  followed  this  occupation  with  much  success  since  that 
time.  Mr.  Horn  is  exceedingly  popular  and  well  known  in  Iron 
county,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1900  and  re-elected 
in  1902.  He  is  a stanch  Democrat,  and  all  his  political  cam- 
paigns were  fought  under  the  banner  of  this  party. 

H.  H.  Willsie,  of  Tarkio,  Missouri, 
a prosperous  farmer,  and  representa- 
tive from  Atchison  county,  was  born  at 
Burr  Oak,  la.,  in  1856,  and  at  the  age 
five  years  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Des  Moines.  Five  years  later  they 
removed  to  Atchison  county,  Mo.,  where 
young  Willsie  attended  the  country 
schools  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old. 
Since  early  manhood  Mr.  Willsie  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and 
much  'success  has  attended  his  efforts. 
He  was  elected  county  judge  in  1896 
and  ably  filled  this  position  for  two 
years.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  re-elected 
in  1902,  which  was  without  precedent  in  his  county  as  no  mem- 
ber of  this  body  from  Atchison  county  had  before  succeeded  him- 
self. Mr.  Willsie  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  is  a prominent  and  influential  Democrat.  His  record 
in  the  legislature  is  a splendid  one,  and  he  commands  the  respect 
and  attention  tof  his  colleagues  when  he  rises  to  address  the 
house.  Mr.  Willsie  is  a faithful  official  and  a good  citizen. 

J.  M.  Brasher,  of  Cottonwood  Point,  Mo.,  a prosperous 
farmer  and  representative  from  Pemiscot  county,  Mo.,  was  born 
on  a farm  in  Decatur  county,  Tenn.,  March  22,  1851.  He 
remained  in  his  native  county  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending 
the  schools  of  that  section,  and  then  accompanied  his  parents  to 
West  Tennessee,  where  they  remained  until  1870.  He  then 
removed  to  Mississippi  county,  Ark.,  and  two  years  later  located 
in  his  present  home  of  Cottonwood  Point,  Mo.  He  was  engaged 
in  clerking  for  a time,  and  in  1875  he  commenced  his  present 
occupation  of  farming  and  stock  raising.  For  two  years  he  con- 
ducted a general  store,  but  sold  out  in  1899  and  retired  from  the 
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mercantile  field.  Mr.  Brasher  is  quite  popular  in  the  home  of  his 
adoption  and  has  been  honored  with  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  In  1878  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  in  1882 
ejected  probate  judge  of  Pemiscot  county,  and  served  four  years; 
again  elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  served  two  terms;  elected 
county  judge  and  served  two  termis  in  this  important  office.  In 
1902  he  was  chosen  by  popular  vote  as  a member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  Missouri  and  in  this  body  he  has  continued 
to  demonstrate  his  worth  as  a public  official.  Mir.  Brasher  is  a 
member  of  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  is  closely  identified  with  the  Missionary  Baptist 
church. 

John  W.  Breidenthal,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  Banking  Trust  Company  and  one  of  Kansas' 
most  prominent  citizens,  was  born  in  Sibley  county,  Minn., 
June  22,  1857,  and  one  year  later  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  where  he  resided  until  1877.  Mr.  Breidenthal 
attended  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  home  of  his  adoption, 
and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  took  charge  of  his  father’s  country 
store  in  Vigo  county,  Ind.,  and  was  so  engaged  until  1876.  A 
year  later  he  and  his  parents  removed  to  Labette  county,  Kan., 
located  on  a farm  and  there  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
until  January,  1880,  when  he  commenced  his  (apprenticeship  at 
the  real  estate  and  loan  business  in  Chetopa,  Kan.  Mr.  Breiden- 
thal became  a partner  in  the  venture  in  1883  and  one  year  later 
they  incorporated  as  the  Neosho  Valley  Investment  Company, 
with  Mr.  Breidenthal  as  secretary,  which  position  he  ably  filled 
until  1890.  Then  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Che- 
topa for  two  years  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  went  to 
Enterprise,  Kan.,  as  secretary  of  the  Topolobampo  Co-operative 
Colony,  which  office  he  occupied  for  a year.  Mr.  Breidenthal 
next  was  appointed  bank  commissioner  by  Governor  Lewelling 
and  for  eight  years  he  continued  in  that  important  office,  giving 
splendid  satisfaction  in  his  management  of  the  complex  affairs 
of  this  difficult  position  and  doing  a great  work  in  elevating  the 
moral  and  physical  tone  of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Breidenthal  is  a financier  of  rare  ability,  which  quality  com- 
bined with  the  unusual  amounjt  of  simon-pure  honesty  for  which 
lie  is  widely  known,  makes  him  an  ideal  man  for  responsible 
fiduciary  positions  and  has  caused  his  name  to  fie  honored  and 
respected  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Sunflower 
State.  In  1902  he  organized  the  Banking  Trust  Company  of 
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Kansas  City,  Kan.,  was  elected  its  vice  president  and  manager 
and  since  has  directed  its  affairs  with  unvarying  success.  He  is 
prominently  identified  with  a number  of  the  leading  fraternal 
orders  and  holds  membership  in  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  Ameri'ca,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Fraternal  Aid 
Association  and  a number  of  similar  societies.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  cardinal  rules  of  Mr.  Breidenthal’s  career  that  what  was 
worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  well ; and,  consequently, 
when  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Populism,  it  was  no  surprise  to  his 
acquaintances  that  he  soon  became  known  as  the  leader  of  that 
party  in  the  State,  and  today  he  stands  as  Kansas’  chief  represent- 
ative of  that  important  political  division.  There  are  few  men 
who  are  blessed  with  the  sincere  and  stanch  friends  that  Mr. 
Breidenthal  possesses,  and  a prominent  banker  of  the  State,  who 
is  opposed  to  him  politically,  thus  characterizes  Mr.  Breidenthal: 
“He  is  scrupulously  honest  and  the  most  conscientious  man  that 
I ever  knew.  He  has  a National  reputation  as  a financier  and 
his  business  capacity  is  a matter  of  general  knowledge.  His 
private  character  is  above  reproach  and  'were  I to  die  tomorrow  1 
would  be  willing  to  turn  over  all  my  affairs  to  him  to  settle, 
requiring  no  bond  or  restriction  of  any  kind  and  feeling  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  would  act  fairly  and  justly  in  the  matter.” 

C.  A.  Miller,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  a well-known  and  suc- 
cessful attorney  at  law,  was  born  in  North  Newberg,  Me.,  ill 
1869,  ar*d  there  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  rudimentary 
branches.  Subsequently  he  attended  the  Hampden  Academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1890,  and  the  Central  Maine  Institute, 
and  in  1891  was  appointed  professor  of  English  in  the  Hampden 
Academy.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  for  a year  anld  then  for 
two  years  was  principal  of  the  grammar  school  at  Stillwater,  Me., 
where  he  continued  the  successful  work  that  he  had  accomplished 
at  the  academy.  Then  he  attended  Bangor  Commercial  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  due  course,  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a wholesale  grocery  house  at  Bangor  as  salesman  on 
the  road  and  remained  with  that  firm  for  about  two  years.  Next 
he  became  associated  with  the  firm  of  Liggett  & Meyers  of  St. 
Louis  as  their  traveling  representative  in  Maine,  and  was  so  em- 
ployed until  1895,  when  he  came  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  began 
reading  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Judge  C.  L.  Miller.  Mr. 
Miller  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1899  and  since  then  has  prac- 
ticed with  much  success,  enjoying  a good  clientage  and  possessing 
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an  excellent  standing  among  his  professional  confreres.  His  politi- 
cal affiliations  are  with  the  Republican  party ; and.  while  he  per- 
sistently votes  the  ticket,  yet  he  is  in  no  sense  a politician,  but 
devotes  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  the  law. 

Walter  Hale  Odneal,  of  Harris, 

Mo.-,  attorney,  fanner,  and  representa- 
tive from  Mercer  county,  was  born  on 
a farm  in  Moniteau  county,  Mo.,  in 
February,  1841,  and  when  seven  years 
of  age  accompanied  his  parents  to  Mer- 
cer county,  where  lie  has  since  resided. 

He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Mer- 
cer county  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law  upon  attaining  his  majority.  When 
a young  man  he  was  elected  a justice 
of  the  peace  and  held  that  position  for 
fourteen  years.  In  the  meantime  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  has  pros- 
pered as  an  attorney  from  the  date  of  his  admission.  Mr.  Odneal 
has  taken  a prominent  part  in  legislative  matters  and  is  well 
known  throughout  the  State.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
lower  house  in  1890,  re-elected  in  1894,  and  again  elected  in  1902. 
At  the  close  of  the  thirty-eighth  general  assembly  Governor 
Stone  appointed  him  a member  of  the  auditing  committee  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  various  State  offices  and  institutions. 
He  is  an  active  Republican,  has  served  on  his  County  Central 
committee  and  has  been  a delegate  to  State,  congressional  and 
senatorial  conventions.  From  1862  to  1864  he  was  a member  of 
the  Forty-fourth  Missouri  infantry  and  served  as  !an  orderly  ser- 
geant in  this  militia  regiment.  Mr.  Odneal  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Thomas  L.  Harper,  of  Butler,  Mo.,  a progressive  farmer,  and 
representative  from)  Bates  county,  was  'born  at  Kelso,  Scotland, 
September  19,  1848,  anjd  three  years  later  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  America.  They  first  located  at  Sciotoville,  O.,  removed 
to  East  St.  Louis  in  1854,  and  two  years  later  made  their  home 
in  Nameski,  111.  Mr.  Harper  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Nameski  and  in  1896  was  graduated!  from  Bryant  & Stratton’s 
Business  College  at  St.  Louis.  In  1867  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
severe  railroad  accident  and  lost  a limb  as  the  result  of  his 
injuries.  In  1869  he  entered  the  services  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
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Railroad  Company  as  local  coal  agent  at  Elston,  Mo.,  and  con- 
tinued for  four  years  in  this  capacity.  For  the  next  two  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Elston  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1881  he  removed 
to  Bates  county  and  since  has  prospered  as  a farmer  in  that 
splendid  section.  In  1874  Mr.  Harper  was  appointed  justice  of 
the  peace,  elected  to  succeed  himself  and  then  re-elected  to  this 
judicial  position.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  by  popular  vote  to  the 
clerkship  of  Bates  county,  and  in  1900  elected  to  the  legislature 
and  re-elected  in  1902.  Mr.  Harper  is  a prominent  Democrat, 
having  served  several  terms  as  chairman  of  Bates  County  Demo- 
cratic Central  committee  and  attending  as  a delegate  a number  of 
State  and  congressional  conventions.  He  is  closely  identified 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

George  A.  Huron,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
a leading  attorney,  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Hendricks  county,  Ind.,  March  29, 
1838,  and  there  was  reared.  On  August 
7,  1861,  he  became  third  sergeant  in 
Company  I,  Seventh  regiment,  Indiana 
volunteer  infantry ; eighteen  months 
later  he  was  made  quartermaster  ser- 
geant and  served  in  this  capacity  until 
honorably  discharged  at  Indianapolis. 
September  20,  1864.  Then  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  O.  P.  Morton  as  state 
sanitary  agent  and  sent  to  City  Point, 
Va.,  where  he  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  saw  distinguished  service  while  in  the  army, 
participating  in  the  fights  of  Manchester,  Port  Royal,  Front 
Royal,  Slaughter  Mountain,  Secund  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Ashby’s 
Gap,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Mime  Run, 
the  Wilderness,  Laurel  Hill,  Spottsylvania,  Po  River,  North 
Anna  River,  Bethesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  portion  of  the  siege 
of  Petersburg,  Yellow  Tavern  and  many  skirmishes.  He  reached 
the  field  of  Appomattox  the  day  after  the  surrender,  his  sanitary 
stores  being  the  first  received  by  the  army  on  this  occasion.  In 
December,  1865,  he  became  a clerk  in  the  third  auditor’s  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  remained  there  until  June,  1868,  when  he 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Columbia  University,  and 
in  August,  1868,  located  at  Valley  Falls,  Kan.  He  prospered  as 
an  attorney  in  that,  Jefferson,  county,  until  1883 ; then  removed 
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to  Topeka,  where  since  he  has  practiced  with  much  success.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Jefferson  county,  served 
four  years  as  such  and  made  a good  record  in  this  important 
position.  Judge  Huron  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Camp  and  Canton,  and  has  been  grand  treasurer  of  the 
Grand  Encampment.  He  is  a member  of  Lincoln  post,  No.  I, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Methodist  church.  He 
is  an  ardent  Republican,  active  in  the  interest  of  the  party  and 
has  been  a delegate  to  several  State  conventions.  Judge  Huron 
is  a genlial  gentleman,  an  able  counselor  and  stands  high  at  the 
bar  of  Topeka. 

Clinton  J.  Evans,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  a well-known  lawyer  and 
a member  of  the  prominent  legal  firm  of  Stebbins  & Evans,  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Belmont  county,  O.,  in  1861  and  when  thirteen 
years  of  age  accompanied  his  parents  to  Dallas  county,  la.  In 
1884  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  Simpson  College  at  lndianola,  la.,  and  for  the  next  several 
years  taught  school  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  During  this  period 
he  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888,  and  the  following 
3/ear  located  in  Topeka,  where  he  has  prospered  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Evans  is  now  a Republican,  but  was  a disciple  of 
Cleveland  when  that  statesman  controlled  the  Democratic  policy. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  belongs  to  no 
secret  order.  Mr.  Evans,  like  many  other  young  lawyers,  found 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a start  in  the  profession  and  the  first 
years  of  his  practice  were  not  lucrative  ones.  But  with  a deter- 
mined mind  and  a grim  pertinacity  lie  continued  at  his  books  and 
gradually  his  business  began  to  grow  and  as  the  years  advanced 
his  success  became  more  assured,  and  today  he  occupies  an  envi- 
able position  at  the  bar  of  Topeka. 

Edwin  A.  Austin,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  a prominent  attorney  and 
a member  of  the  successful  legal  firm  of  Austin  & Hungate,  was 
bom  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  March  22,  1856,  and  there  was  reared  and 
educated.  He  attended  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  his  native  city  in  1878,  and 
in  1879  came  to  Topeka,  where  since  he  has  taken  a prominent 
stand  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  From  1883  to 
1888  he  served  with  much  distinction  as  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State.  In  1900  lie  formed  a partnership  with  Otis  E. 
Hungate  and  this  pleasant  and  profitable  relation  has  continued 
since.  Mr.  Austin  is  an  ardent  Republican,  has  been  a delegate 
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to  State  and  congressional  conventions  and  has  served  on  the 
Shawnee  County  Central  committee.  He  is  a prominent  Mason, 
having  taken  the  Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  degrees.  Mr. 
Austin  has  been  connected  with  some  very  important  litigation 
in  the  various  courts  of  the  State  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Kansas. 

Guy  J.  Mulvane,  M.  D.,  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  a prominent  physician,  was  born 
at  New  Comerstown,  O.,  February  24, 
1850,  and  there  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  rudimentary  branches.  In 
1870  he  matriculated  at  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  attended!  this  famous  school 
until  1872.  The  following  year  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Oakland,  111.,  where  he  continued 
until  1877.  The  next  year  he  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Keokuk,  la.,  re- 
sumed his  practice  at  Oakland,  111.,  and  there  remained  until  Jan- 
uary, 1883,  when  he  removed  to  Topeka  and  since  has  enjoyed  an 
important  practice  in  the  Capital  City  of  ^Kansas.  In  1896  he 
took  a course  at  the  Post  Graduate  Medical  School,  of  Chicago, 
and  always  keeps  abreast  of  the  progress  of  his  profession.  He 
is  surgeon  of  the  Topeka  City  Railway  Company ; member  of  the 
staff  of  Christ  Hospital ; secretary  of  the  Topeka  Board  of  United 
States  Pension  Examiners ; examiner  for  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  Travelers’  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Royal  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Illinois  Life.  He  is  a member  of  the  Shawnee  County  Medical 
society,  the  Kansas  State  Medical  association,  and  the  American 
Medical  association.  He  is  a Knight  Templar,  thirty-second 
degree  anjd  Shriner  Mason.  Doctor  Mulvane  is  one  of  Topeka’s 
leading  physicians  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  State.  He 
has  a large  and  lucrative  practice  and  is  noted  for  his  many  deeds 
of  unostentatious  charity. 

John  W.  Britain,  of  Republic,  Mo.,  a prominent  attorney  and 
representative  from  Greene  county,  Mo.,  was  born  on  a farm  in 
that  county  on  January  23,  1857.  Pie  was  reared  in  his  native 
county  and  attended  the  common  schools  during  the  winters  until 
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he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Britain  devoted  his  young  man- 
hood to  farming  and  continued  at  this  occupation  until  1892.  In 
that  year  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  was  continued 
in  this  office  unitil  1902.  In  the  meantime  he  had  read  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1898  was  elected  city  attorney,  which 
position  he  ably  filled  for  three  years.  In  November,  1902,  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  is  well  regarded  by  his  con- 
freres. He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  is  a Repub- 
lican. 

Edward  Barton,  of  Linneus,  Mo.,  a 
prosperous  farmer,  and  representative 
from  Linn  counjty,  was  bom  on  a farm 
in  that  county  February  12,  1840.  He 
was  reared  in  his  native  county  and  at- 
tended school  there  and  in,  Macon 
county.  In  the  fall  of  i860  he  entered 
McGee  College  in  Macon  county  and 
left  this  institution  to  join  Company  K, 

Second  Missouri  infantry  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  served  in  this  com- 
mand until  the  regiment  was  mustered 
out  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  in  May, 

1865.  He  saw  much  hard  fighting  and 
participated  in  tne  battles  of  Lexington,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Iuka, 
Corinth,  Champion’s  Hill,  Grand  Gulf  and  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg. He  was  severely  wounded  by  a piece  of  shell  at  Corinth 
and  so  badly  hurt  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  active  service  for 
six  months.  After  the  war  Mr.  Barton  was  in  Howard  county, 
Mo.,  until  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Nevada  and  for  nine  years 
was  a cowboy.  Later  lie  became  a miner  and  in  1882  returned 
to  Linn  county,  Mo.,  where  he  has  since  prospered  as  a farmer. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Linn  county  and  served  four 
terms  in  this  important  office.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  and  is  an:  active  and  able  member  of  that  body.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  closely  identified  with  that 
order.  Mr.  Barton  has  experienced  many  phases  of  life  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  in  every  capacity  his  career 
has  been  one  of  honor  and  credit. 

William  S.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  a popular  and 
successful  physician,  was  born  in  Mechanicstown,  Carroll  county, 
O.,  August  28,  1852,  and  a few  years  later  accompanied  his  par- 
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cnts  to  a farm  in  Jefferson  county,  la.  He  resided  in  Jefferson 
county,  attending  the  country  schools,  until  he  attained  his  thir- 
teenth year,  when  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Garnett,  Kan. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  Garnett  and  for  three  years  was  a 
student  of  Garnett  College,  a Presbyterian)  institution  of  high 
class.  Then  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  his  father, 
Dr.  Thomas  Lindsay,  a distinguished  physician,  who  served 
through  the  Civil  war  as  surgeon  of  the  Twelfth  Kansas  volun- 
teer infantry.  Doctor  Lindsay  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Keokuk,  la.,  in  1874,  and  then  prac- 
ticed with  his  father  at  Garnett  until  1879,  when  he  was  elected 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Topeka. 
He  officiated  in  this  capacity  for  six  years ; then  began  the 
practice  at  Topeka,  and  since  has  been  one  of  that  city’s  most  suc- 
cessful physicians.  He  is  of  a progressive  bent  of  mind,  believes 
in  keeping  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  advancement  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  has  taken  two  courses  at  the  New  'York  Post  Graduate 
School,  one  in  1888  and  the  other  in  1900.  He  was  physician  to 
the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys  and  while  acting  in  that  capac- 
ity added  fresh  laurels  to  his  already  well  established  reputation 
as  a skilled  physician.  He  is  a member  of  the  Golden  Belt  Medi- 
cal society,  the  Shawnee  County  Medical  society,  the  Kansas 
State  Medical  association,  and  the  American  Medical  associa- 
tion. He  is  chief  medical  examiner  for  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee.  Doctor  Lindsay  is  a 
Presbyterian  in  religious  belief  and  is  an  elder  of  that  church. 

Richard  M.  Rubottom,  of  Ellsinore,  Mo.,  a leading  attorney 
and  representative  from  Carter  county,  Mo.,  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Butler  county,  Mo.,  December  6,  1869.  He  received  his  rudi- 
mentary education  in  the  public  schools  and  later  attended  the 
normal  school  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Mr.  Rubottom  had 
studied  law  prior  to  leaving  school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1902  and  located  at  Ellsinore  for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Democratic  party  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  State  conventions  at  Kansas  City  in  1900  and  St. 
Joseph  in  1902;  a delegate  from  Butler  county  to  congressional 
convention  at  Cape  Girardeau  in  1896;  and  for  two  years  chair- 
man of  Carter  County  Democratic  Central  committee.  In  1902 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  is  one  of  the  prominent 
younger  members  of  the  house.  Mr.  Rubottom  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  church,  and  possesses  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  county. 
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John  Morton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  mining  and  industrial 
development  in  the  West,  and  a conspicuous  figure  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties.  His 
father,  Thomas  A.  Morton,  was  a prominent  Scotch  Baptist  min- 
ister, and  his  mother  was  formerly  Rebecca  M.  Rolfe,  a descend- 
ant of  the  Mofifets  and  Rolfes  of  the  English  parliament.  John 
Morton  transacted  his  first  business  in  St.  Louis  in  1863.  In  1875 
he  accepted  a position  as  traveling  salesman  for  a large  mer- 
cantile house  and  traveled  in  Colorado  for  several  years,  learn- 
ing in  the  meantime  much  about  the  mining  properties  of 
that  commonwealth  and  of  the  Great  West  generally.  He 
took  much  interest  in  the  subject  and  made  at  that  time  quite 
a study  of  mining  conditions  and  possibilities.  All  this  in- 
formation stood  him  in  excellent  stead  when  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  mining  industry  at  a later  period.  After  traveling 
for  several  years  he  determined  to  turn  his  whole  attention 
to  the  mining  business.  This  he  did  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  that  pursuit  throughout  the 
Western  states.  He  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  other  man 
in  the  West  in  accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  this  important 
industry.  His  natural  fitness  for  the  requirements  of  his  chosen 
calling  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  as  he  possesses  all  the  sturdy 
and  indomitable  qualities  of  his  Scotch  and  English  ancestors,  to 
which  he  has  added  the  tireless  energy  and  laudable  enterprise  so 
manifest  in  the  Great  West.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  he 
probably  has  done  as  much  as  ai\y  man,  perhaps  has  done  more, 
to  promote  the  mining  interests  of  Missouri.  In  many  other 
notable  ways  he  has  shown  his  fitness  for  the  requirements  of 
higher  American  citizenship.  He  takes  great  interest  in  all  phil- 
anthropic movements  and  is  a promoter  of  church  work.  He  is 
a Baptist,  a Republican  and  a member  of  the  Missouri  Athletic 
club,  the  Noonday  club,  the  Buckingham  club  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  He  takes  a deep  interest  in  politics,  but  is  not  an 
applicant  for  office,  though  able  from  business  experience,  integ- 
rity of  purpose  and  intellectual  acumen  to  creditably  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  gift  of  the  people.  At  this  date  he  is  the  president  of 
the  American  Lead  and  Baryta  Company,  owning  and  developing 
twenty-six  thousand  acres  of  land  in  southeast  Missouri;  presi- 
dent also  of  the  Consolidated  Troup  Mining  Company  and  of  the 
Mercantile  Metal  Milling  Company,  both  of  which  are  operating 
a large  number  of  zinc  and  lead  properties  in  the  famous  Joplin 
district  and  are  payers  of  heavy  dividends.  Mr.  Morton  is  an 
excellent  example  of  upright  American  manhood. 
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Robert  Byron  Dula,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Lenoir,  Caldwell  county,  N.  C., 
November  3,  1848,  son  of  Sidney  Pat- 
terson and  Jane  Conley  Dula.  His 
father,  who  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  served  as  clerk  of  the  super- 
ior court  of  Caldwell  county  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  pro- 
gressive citizens  of  his  county.  The 
son  was  educated  at  Finley  Academy. 
In  the  winter  of  1864-65,  the  Federal 
army  under  Sherman  was  about  to 
move  through  South  Carolina  from 
Savannah.  In  this  emergency  a number  of  companies  composed 
of  boys  just  becoming  liable  to  military  duty  were  organized. 
In  February,  1865,  Robert  B.  Dula  enlisted  in  one  of  these  com- 
panies when  but  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  With  this  com- 
mand he  served  as  a private  until  the  surrender  of  Johnston’s 
army  at  Greensboro.  He  was  on  active  duty  with  his  company 
on  the  rear  of  Stoneman’s  Federal  cavalry  division  when  it  passed 
through  Caldwell  county,  and  again  fought  the  vanguard  when 
Stonemanj  returned  through  western  North  Carolina.  The  greater 
part  of  the  company  narrowly  escaped  capture  when  Stoneman’s 
troops  came  into  Lenoir ; though  almost  surrounded,  they  slipped 
through  between  two  regiments  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
After  the  close  of  hostilities  he  remained  in  his  native  county, 
variously  engaged,  until  the  fall  of  1867.  On  October  31  he 
started  on  horseback  for  the  W est  and  by  energy  and  persistence 
after  a month’s  journey  reached  Flint  Hill,  Mo.  After  spending 
two  years  at  Flint  Hill  he  located  at  Wentzville.  For  a few 
months  he  worked  on  a farm,  and  then  taught  a country  school 
for  about  two  years,  when  he  began  clerking  in  a general  store 
of  Wentzville.  He  then  traveled  as  a tobacco  salesman  for  seven 
years,  meantime  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  business,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Carr  & Dula,  and  retaining  the  connection  until 
January  1,  1884.  Having  received  a tempting  proposition  from 
the  Drummond  Tobacco  Company  of  St.  Louis,  he  accepted  and 
removed  to  that  city  as  general  manager  of  the  concern.  Here 
his  superior  executive  abilities  became  manifest  and  his  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  business  having  made  his  office  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  organization  he  was  elected1  to  the  position 
of  first  vice  president  in  1898.  ■ The  business  was  then  sold  to  the 
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American  Tobacco  Company,  which  afterward  sold  it  to  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company,  which  also  purchased  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  Company  in  1899,  and  Mr.  Dula  was  appointed  managing 
director  of  the  Liggett  & Myers-Drummond  branch  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  employing 
four  thousand  persons,  and  marketing  more  than  sixty  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  each  year.  In  April,  1904,  Mr.  Dula  left 
St.  Louis  to  accept  a more  important  position  with  the  Continen- 
tal Tobacco  Company  in  New  York  city,  where  he  now  resides 
with  his  family.  Mr.  Dula  is  a member  of  the  St.  Louis  club. 
He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  municipal  welfare  of  St.  Louis, 
and  was  at  one  time  a member  of  the  St.  Louis  school  board.  He 
is  a director  in  the  Merchants  Laclede  National  Bank,  and  also 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company.  He  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  education  committee,  and  a member  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee.  On  October  8,  1874,  at  Wentzville,  Mo., 
he  married  Josephine,  daughter  of  Joel  E.  Carr,  of  that  place. 
They  have  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr.  Dula  is  a man  of 
simple  tastes  and  quiet  demeanor,  but  whose  strong  personality 
impresses  itself  upon  his  associates,  emphasizing  in  a marked 
degree,  precision,  prudence,  and  determination.  His  career  might 
be  summed  up  in  these  words : k‘A  fair  education,  strength 
enough  to  work,  and  a willingness  to  do  it.”  He  possesses  a fac- 
ulty for  persistent  and  indefatigable  application,  and  displays  the 
intrinsic  worth  and  force  of  his  character,  combined  with  such  a 
remarkable  degree  of  good  judgment,  that  his  advice  and  co- 
operation upon  intricate  commercial  relations  are  highly  valued 
by  all  that  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Austin  M.  Keene,  of  Fort  Scott, 

Kan.,  one  of  the.  most  distinguished  of 
the  younger  lawyers  of  the  Sunflower 
State,  was  born  at  Middleton,  Q.,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1865,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  that  State.  The  first  seven 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  his  na- 
tive town,  but  then  he  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Butler  county,  O.,  where 
they  resided  on  a farm  for  about  the 
same  period.  The  family  then  lived  at 
Hamilton,  O.,  after  which  Austin  M. 
returned  to  Middleton,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  literary  training  and  studied 
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law.  He  subsequently  attended  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  there  was  graduated  in  1887  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  year  and  then  came  to  Fort  Scott  and  began  his  professional 
work.  By  sheer  force  of  fitting  qualities  he  has  achieved  un- 
qualified success,  and  now  stands  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of 
Kansas.  He  controls  a large  general  practice,  and  is  retained 
on  many  of  the  cases  of  this  section  of  the  State  where  large  in- 
terests are  involved.  He  represents  several  large  corporations 
and  seems  to  be  always  busy.  He  is  a pronounced  and  outspoken 
Republican  and  takes  interest  in  politics  and  in  the  success  of  his 
party.  He  is  qualified  to  adorn  any  legal  or  political  position. 
He  is  a member  of  several  secret  societies.  His  religious  affilia- 
tions are  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

John  O’ Fallon,  whose  name  will 
ever  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  November  17,  1791, 
and  died  at  St.  Louis  December  17, 
1865.  For  nearly  nine  hundred  years 
tlie  O’Fallons  have  figured  in  Irish 
history.  The  first  notice  of  the  fami- 
ly was  in  1014,  when  King  Brian  Boru 
was  killed  in  the  battle  with  the  Danes 
at  Clontarf.  One  of  the  clans  that 
fought  under  Brian  was  that  of  Faolan, 
chief  of  the  Desii  of  Munster,  which 
was  led  on  that  occasion  by  Mothla, 
Faolan’s  son.  After  that  they  were  called  the  O’Faolans,  later 
the  Phelans,  and  still  later  the  O’Fallons.  In  the  year  1170, 
Malachi  O’Fallon,  Prince  of  the  Desies,  in  connection  with 
O’Ryan  of  Idrone,  commanded  the  Irish  troops  at  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  It  was  this  Malachi  O’Fallon  who  led 
the  forces  in  the  attack  upon  Earl  Strongbow,  when  he  arrived  at 
Waterford,  and  it  was  from  this  branch  of  the  family  that  most 
of  the  O’Fallons  in  America  are  descended.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  an  Irish  physician,  son  of  William  and 
Anne  (Eagan)  O’Faliori,  came  to  America.  He  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  at  Valley  Forge,  and  became  the  surgeon  in  chief 
to  the  Continental  army  under  General  Washington.  Doctor 
O’Fallon  married  Miss  Frances  Clark,  a sister  of  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  Gov.  William  Clark.  John  O’Fallon,  the  sub- 
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ject  of  this  sketch,  and  a son  of  this  marriage,  was  born  on  the  old 
homestead,  known  as  “Mulberry  Grove,”  not  far  from  the  city 
of  Louisville.  His  mother  was  a native  of  Caroline  county,  Va., 
and  after  the  death  of  Doctor  O' Fallon  she  married  Charles  M. 
Thurston,  and  after  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Dennis 
Fitzhugh,  a cousin,  with  whom  she  had  gone  to  school  in  her 
childhood.  John  O’Fallon  received  his  education  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  him  at  home,  and  the  Danville  Academy,  afterward 
known  as  Center  College.  At  the  age  o f nineteen  he  went  to 
Lexington  and  began  the  study  of  law  under  Robert  Todd,  whose 
daughter  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
the  fall  of  1811  he  joined  a company  of  mounted  volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Joe.  Daviess,  to  participate  in  a campaign  against 
the  Indians  of  Indiana  Territory.  This  company  became  part  of 
the  forces  under  General  Harrison,  and  took  part  in  the  historic 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated  after 
some  hard  fighting.  In  this  engagement  Colonel  Daviess  was 
killed  and  young  O’Failon  severely  wounded.  The  acquaintance 
formed  with  General  Harrison  during  this  campaign  undoubtedly 
had  a considerable  influence  on  the  subsequent  life  of  Colonel 
O’Fallon.  Late  in  the  same  year  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
became  associated  with  his  uncle,  William  Clark,  who  had  been 
connected  with  Captain  Lewis  in  the  famous  expedition  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  anti  who  was  at  that  time  the  Indian  agent  at 
St.  Louis.  As  an  attache  of  the  Indian  agency  Colonel  O’Fallon 
was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  several  missions,  some  of 
them  of  highly  important  and  diplomatic  nature.  These  errands 
he  carried  out  with  such  skill  and  fidelity  as  to  commend  him  to 
Governor  Howard  of  Missouri  and  Governor  Edwards  of  Illinois. 
Seeing  his  leaning  toward  a military  career,  the  two  governors 
united  in  recommending  him  for  a commission  in  the  United 
States  army.  They  applied  for  a captaincy  for  him,  but  failed 
to  secure  his  appointment  to  that  rank.  However,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1812,  he  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  First  United 
States  infantry,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  General  Harrison’s  staff. 
While  occupying  this  position  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs,  accompanied  Harrison  to  Detroit,  and  later  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames.  For  some  time  after  this  engagement 
he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  an  active  part  in  military 
operations,  but  in  December,  1813,  he  accompanied  General  Har- 
rison to  Washington,  and  was  afterward  in  command  of  a com- 
panv  sent  to  Fort  Mackinaw.  In  the  meantime  he  had  several 
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times  been  commended  by  his  superior  officers,  and  in  January, 
1813,  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  aide-de-camp,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs  was  assistant  adjutant-general.  In  August, 
1813,  he  was  advanced  to  first  lieutenant  and  in  March,  1814, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  Mackinaw,  he  was  commissioned  a cap- 
tain in  the  Second  United  States  Rifle  regiment.  At  the  close  of 
the  War  of  1812  he  was  one  of  the  four  captains  selected  to 
remain  in  the  service.  For  more  than  seven  years  he  had  been 
in  military  service  or  engaged  in  the  strenuous  events  of  the 
frontier,  and  had  a desire  to  lead,  for  a while  at  least,  the  life  of 
a civilian.  But,  as  he  saw  no  position  open  to  him  in  civil  life, 
he  determined!  to  hold  his  commission  until  he  could  obtain  one 
that  would  assure  him  a comfortable  income.  In  1818  he  resigned 
his  commission  to  become  a trader.  From  that  date  he  made 
St.  Louis  his  permanent  home.  I11  his  new  occupation  he  was 
successful,  and  ias  ia  contractor  for  army  supplies  he  made  con- 
siderable moniey,  the  foundation  of  a large  fortune,  much  of 
which  was  afterward  given  away  in  worthy  charities  and  endow- 
ments. In  1821  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  State  legis- 
lature of  Missouri.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  lower  branch, 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  where  he  served  with  distinction 
tor  two  years  more.  He  soon  became  identified  with  the  leading 
business  and  financial  institutions  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  all  his 
undertakings  he  was  measurably  successful,  all  the  time  main- 
taining an  unblemished  integrity.  During  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  Bank  he  was  president  of  the  St.  Louis  branch, 
which  wound  up  its  affairs  with  a loss  of  but  one  hunldred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  while  some  of  the  other  branches  showed 
losses  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars,  due  to  the  incompetency 
or  lack  of  principle  of  the  managers.  For  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  every  enterprise  that  promised  to  promote 
the  material  interests  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Ohio  & Mississippi  (now  part  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Southwestern)  Railroad  Company,  and  was  its  first  president. 
The  Ohio  & Mississippi  was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  east 
and  the  other  west  from  Vincennes.  Colonel  O’ Fallon  was  pres- 
ident of  the  western  section.  He  was  also  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  Company,  now  part  of  the 
Wabash,  and  was  its  first  president.  He  wras  the  first  adjutant 
general  of  the  State,  appointed  by  Governor  McNair,  and  was 
appointed  visitor  and  examiner  at  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emv.  He  served  as  a director  in  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri, 
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and  was  one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  building  of  the 
Lindell  and  the  Planters'  hotels.  It  was  Colonel  O’Fallon’s  lot  to 
have  the  personal  acquaintance,  and  in  numerous  instances,  the 
warm  friendship,  of  many  men  high  in  public  life.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  General  Harrison,  already  mentioned,  continued  until 
after  the  latter's  election  to  the  presidency.  After  his  inauguration 
he  offered  Colonel  O’Fallon  the  position  of  secretary  of  war  in  the 
cabinet.  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  General 
Scott,  and  in  later  years  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  as  well  as  numerous 
others,  were  numbered  among  his  friends,  and  his  descendants 
cherish  the  letters  of  those  men  to  their  illustrious  ancestor  as 
priceless  heirlooms.  About  the  time  that  he  retired  from  the 
army,  Zachary  Taylor,  who  had  been  his  playmate,  wrote  him  a 
letter  iii  which  he  said,  among  other  things,  “I  approve  of  your 
leaving  the  army.  I think  your  prospects  for  acquiring  wealth 
flattering,  and  I sincerely  wish  they  may  come  up  to  your  most 
sanguine  wishes.  General  Macomb  visited  us  shortly  before  I 
left  the  bay.  He  was  quite  astonished  at  the  order  in  which  he 
found  the  troops  at  that  place.  He  appeared  much  disposed  to 
reconcile  all  differences.  I treated  him  politely,  but  we  parted  as 
we  met.  He  ordered  me  to  this  place  to  superintend  the  recruit- 
ing for  the  Third  regiment,  which  duty  I shall  be  employed  on  I 
expect  for  at  least  twelve  months,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  I 
contemplate  retiring  to  civil  life.”  Instead  of  retiring,  however, 
he  continued  in  the  service,  taking  part  in  the  wars  with  the 
Indians  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Mexican  war, 
finally  becoming  president  of  the  United  States.  The  friendship 
between  him  and  Colonel  O’Fallon  lasted  until  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  1850.  As  his  fortune  increased  it  only  multiplied  his 
power  to  do  good.  Did  some  educational  institution  stand  in 
need?  It  was  only  necessary  to  apply  to  Colonel  O’Fallon.  Was 
some  worthy  enterprise  languishing  for  want  of  adequate  sup- 
port? No  sooner  did  John  O’Fallon  hear  of  the  situation  than 
the  difficulty  was  removed.  Fie  donated  the  ground  upon  which 
the  city  water  works  stand  ; the  site  of  the  First  Methodist  church 
when  it  stood  on  Fourth  street ; the  site  of  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity ; two  blocks  of  land  and  an  endowment  of  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  O’Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  ; made  liberal  con- 
tributions to  Washington  University;  built  the  dispensary  and 
medical  college  which  was  so  long  under  the  management  of  Doc- 
tor Pope ; gave  ‘fifteen  acres  of  ground  as  a site  for  the  Home  of 
the  Friendless,  and  has  given  away  thousands  of  dollars  in  pri- 
vate charities  which  it  would  require  pages  to  enumerate.  Yet 
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with  all  this  wealth  he  never  became  vain  or  overbearing-.  The 
historian,  Edwards,  said  ( of  his  character : ‘‘The  possession  of 
unbounded  wealth,  the  high  and  responsible  positions  which  he 
had  filled  in  the  military,  civic  and  business  relations  of  life,  have 
never  generated  pride  and  arrogance  in  his  character,  or  made 
him  forgetful  of  his  duties  to  his  Creator  and  fellow  beings. 
Unostentatious  in  his  bearing,  he  can  be  approached  by  all,  and 
his  manner  possesses  much  of  that  freedom  and  frankness  which 
lend  a charm  to  conversation,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  West.”  This  was  written  before  his  death. 
After  he  was  gone,  John  F.  Darby,  a prominent  citizen  of 
St.  Louis,  said : ‘‘He  possessed  one  of  the  most  acute  and  vigor- 
ous understandings  that  any  man  was  ever  armed  with.  His 
quickness  was  not  accompanied  with  the  least  temerity,  on  the 
contrary,  He  was  as  sure  as  the  slowest  of  mankind.  But  the 
nobleness  of  his  heart  was  far  above  all  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
He  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  open,  candid  and  liberal  man 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  ever  produced,  the  leader  in  every  noble 
undertaking,  the  foremost  and  largest  contributor  in  every  public 
enterprise.  He  sprang  to  every  business  man’s  assistance  with- 
out waiting  to  be  called  on.  He  has  done  more  to  assist  the  mer- 
chants and  business  men  of  St.  Louis  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived  in  the  town.”  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  his 
remains  were  followed  to  their  last  resting  place  by  the  city 
officials,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  profes- 
sors and  students  of  the  institutions  which  he  had  so  liberally 
endowed,  and  a large  concourse  of  citizens.  Colonel  O’Fallon  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1821,  was  a 
Miss  Stokes,  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  Englishman.  She  came 
with  her  brother  William  to  St.  Louis  in  1819.  After  her  death 
he  married  Miss  Ruth  Caroline  Schutz,  a'  native  of  Baltimore, 
who  was  related  to  some  of  the  leading  families  of  Maryland. 
She  survived  her  husband,  living  until  September  24,  1898,  when 
she  passed  to  her  reward  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

William  J.  Healy,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  freight  auditor  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  was  born  at 
Moscow,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1849.  When  eight  years  of  age  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Moline,  111.,  where  he  attended  school 
and  helped  support  the  family  while  his  father,  W.  D.  Healy,  was 
serving  as  a member  of  the  Eighth  Kansas  infantry  in  the  United 
States  army.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  and 
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remained  with  them  and  their  successors  until  December,  1878. 
In  January,  1879,  lie  came  to  Topeka  to  accept  his  present  posi- 
tion and  since  that  time  has  discharged  the  important  and  com- 
plex duties  of  the  office  with  signal  ability.  With  the  settlement 
of  the  West,  the  increasing  railroad  mileage  and  the  growth  of 
the  Samta  Fe  system,  the  duties  of  his  position  have  grown  to 
large  proportions,  and  from  an  office  force  of  eight  men  in  1879, 
he  now  has  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  clerks  in  his  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Healy  is  a member  of  the  Masons  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  is  one  of  Topeka’s  most  respected 
citizens. 

James  Joseph  Butler,  of  the  firm 
of  Butler  & Walsh,  leading  lawyers  of 
St.  Louis,  was  born  (in  that  city  Au- 
gust 29,  1862,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  and  Ellen  (O’Neil)  Butler. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  St.  Xavier 
Catholic  School,  taking  his  collegiate 
training  in  the  St.  Louis  University, 
and  his  preparation  for  the  law  in  the 
St.  Louis  Law  School,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1884.  Mr.  Butler  re- 
ceived his  first  experience  as  an  advo- 
cate in  his  native  city  and  under  the 
shadow  of  his  alma  mater,  and  ever  since  his  entrance  into  that 
profession,  his  clientage  has  steadily  increased.  He  was  city 
attorney  for  eight  years,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
four  years,  and  has  held  other  positions  of  trust  under  the  city 
and  State  governments.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  most  level  headed  men  in  the  local  party 
on  all  questions  of  national  interest.  Mr.  Butler  was  a member 
of  congress  from  the  Twelfth  Missouri  district  in  the  Fifty-sev- 
enth and  Fifty-eighth  sessions,  and  is  credited  with  a speech  in 
that  body  which  secured  applause  from  the  opposition  who  were 
scored  by  his  statements.  Fie  is  an  orator  of  excellent  reputation, 
and  is  a powerful  factor  in  all  things  to  which  he  gives  his  atten- 
tion. He  is  at  the  headl  of  an  association  engaged  in  theatrical 
enterprises,  and  has  other  extensive  interests  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Butler  was  married  August  11,  1896,  to  Rose  Mary  Lancaster,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  is  devoted  to  his  wife  and  only  son,  Ed'ward,  Jr. 
Mr.  Butler  is  a connoisseur  in  literature  and  aft,  and  has  a private 
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library  of  considerable  elegance.  His  beautiful  home  is  adorned 
with  works  from  the  best  artists. 

Silas  Franklin  Wright,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Shawnee  county,  was  born  in  Elvaston, 
Hancock  county,  111.,  May  28,  1865,  and  was  there  reared  and 
educated,  graduating  from  the  High  School  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  then  prospered  as  a farmer  until  he  attained 
his  majority,  when  he  matriculated  at  the  Western  Normal  School 
at  Shenandoah,  la.  In  1890  he  left  this  school,  located  in  Shaw- 
nee county,  Kan.,  and  there  taught  in  the  country  schools  until 
1901.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  his  present  position  in  May, 
1901,  having  been  elected  the  previous  fall,  and  since  has  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  this  important  office.  Professor  Wright  is 
a Chapter  Mason,  and  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
has  achieved  much  success  in  his  chosen  profession  and  has 
reached  his  present  station  in  life  by  native  ability,  persistent 
effort  and  the  highest  ideals. 

Dell  Keizer,  of  Topeka, Kan., owner 
and  general  manager  of  the  Herald , was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1859, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  in  that 
city.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
secured  a situation  as  clerk  in  a large 
importing  house,  four  years  later  be- 
came a traveling  salesman  for  this 
house,  and  prospered  in  this  position 
for  nine  years.  In  July,  1886,  he  came 
to  Topeka  to  take  the  position  of  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Topeka  Capital , a 
daily  Republican  paper  then  owned  by 
Gen.  Joseph  K.  Hudson,  whose  daugh- 
ter Mr.  Keizer  married  on  December  31,  1886.  He  continued  as 
business  manager  of  the  Capital  until  May,  1900.  In  July,  1901, 
he  established  the  Daily  Herald , of  which  his'  father-in-law,  Gen. 
J.  K.  Hudson,  is  editor  and  Mr.  Keizer  is  owner  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  Keizer  is  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  of 
Topeka  and  is  an  active  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  city’s 
welfare.  His  paper  is  established  upon  ra  solid  basis  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  Republican  journals  of  Kansas. 

Gen.  Joseph  K.  Hudson  was  born  in  Carrollton,  Carroll 
county,  O.,  in  1840,  and  was  educated  in  Salem  of  that  State. 
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During  the  Civil  war  he  served  with  distinction  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  rising  step  by 
step,  through  sheer  merit,  from  private  to  major  of  his  regiment. 
From  1865  to  1873  he  engaged  successfully  in  farming  and  stock 
raising,  but  in  the  latter  year  accepted  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer.  Later  he  became  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital , and  attracted  wide  attention  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  the  strength  and  range  of  his  writings.  He 
served  as  regent  of  the  State  Agricultural  College ; was  elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1871,  and  served  as  state  printer  from  1895  to 
1897.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  ap- 
pointed, May  27,  1898,  to  a brigadier  generalship  of  United  States 
Volunteers.  His  life  has  been  singularly  active,  useful  and  hon- 
orable. His  pen  at  this  day  has  lost  none  of  its  former  skill  and 
power. 

Hon.  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  claims  attorney 
for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  was 
born  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  July  18,  1851.  He  was  reared  at  Fort 
Madison,  la.,  attended  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  111.,  and  in 
1876  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis.  He  practiced  his  profession  at  Fort 
Madison,  la.,  until  1898,  when  he  came  to  Topeka  as  claims  attor- 
ney for  the  entire  Santa  Fe  system.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a promi- 
nent Democrat,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  history  of 
Iowa  during  his  residence  in  that  State.  He  was  a member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Iowa  for  three  terms ; presidential 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1876  and  1880;  a delegate  to 
the  Democratic  conventions  of  1884  and  1892;  mayor  of  Fort 
Madison  for  six  years.  Pie  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
that  erected  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Clarinda,  la. ; and  served  six- 
teen years  as  a member  of  fhis  board,  during  fourteen  years  of 
which  time  he  was  its  president.  For  several  years  he  was  attor- 
ney at  Fort  Madison  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy 
Railroad  Company,  and  he  has  been  connected  with  the  legal 
department  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  since  1886.  He  is  a director 
in  the  Fort  Madison  Savings  Bank,  and  retains  considerable 
property  interests  in  that  city.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  prominent  in  the 
fraternal  orders,  being  a Knight  Templar  and  Shriller  Mason,  an 
Odd  Fellow  and  a Knight  of  Pythias.  He  was  grand  chancellor 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa  Knights  of  Pythias  from  1884  to 
1888,  serving  two  terms  and  making  a superior  official.  Mr. 
Hamilton  affiliates  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  is  promi- 
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nent  and  popular  in  the  home  of  his  adoption  and  stands  high 
among  the  eminent  attorneys  of  the  State. 

Marion  A.  Murphy  was  born  October  21,  1856,  at  Cumber- 
land, Ind.,  a town  a short  distance  from  Indianapolis.  His  par- 
ents were  Jefferson  S.  and  Caroline  (Church)  Murphy,  the  father 
a native  of  Virginia  and  the  mother  of  Vermont.  On  both  par- 
ental sides  the  ancestry  in  this  country  extends  back  to  colonial 
days ; and  the  name  Marion  has  been  used  in  the  family  since  the 
time  of  Francis  Marion,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  O11 
the  maternal  side  the  line  extends  back  to  Captain  Church,  who, 
previous  to  the  war  for  Independence,  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  Indian  struggles  in  southern  New  England.  A short  time 
after  the  birth  of  Marion  A.  his  parents  removed  to  York,  111.,  a 
town  on  the  Wabash  river,  and  there  the  father  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, continuing  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  South- 
ern States.  In'  1861,  in  answer  to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for 
volunteers,  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-first  regiment,  Illinois  vol- 
unteers, which  was  then  commanded  by  Col.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
and  served  faithfully  with  that  gallant  body  of  men  until  his  cap- 
ture and  confinement  in  a Confederate  prison.  There  his  life 
was  sacrificed  to  save  the  Union,  and  his  wife  was  left  a widow 
and  his  little  children  were  left  fatherless.  After  the  departure 
of  the  father  for  the  war,  the  mother  with  her  two  little  children, 
Marion  and  a younger  brother,  went  to  live  with  her  father,  Eras- 
tus  Church,  four  miles  west  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  There 
Marion  A.  grew  to  manhood,  working  on  the  farm  and  attending 
the  public  schools.  Later  he  spent  one  yrear  in  college  at  Salem, 
la.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  yrears  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Terre  Taute  Daily  Express  and  there  learned  the  printer’s  trade. 
In  1879  he  went  to  Chicago,  but  the  following  year  he  established 
himself  at  Oakland,  111.,  where  for  several  months  he  published 
the  Herald.  In  1882  he  became  city  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Illi- 
nois) Daily  Freeman,  and  the  following  year  he  accepted  the 
same  position  with  the  Rock  Island  (Illinois)  Daily  Argus.  In 
the  -fall  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Terre  Haute  and  there 
became  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Express  and  a little  later  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  managing  editor.  In  May,  1887,  he 
accepted  a position  with  the  A.  N.  Kellogg  Newspaper  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  largest  houses  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  with  that  concern  ever  since.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  press  has  caused  him  to  take  great  interest  in  poli- 
tics and  in  1900  led  to  his  election  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  the 
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Forty-first  general  assembly  of  Missouri,  in  which  body  he  took 
a prominent  part.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  tlie  house,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  prominent  leaders  on 
the  Republican  side.  He  had  the  distinction  to  introduce  the  first 
resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  charges  that  corrup- 
tion prevailed  in  the  general  assembly.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  searching  investigation  which  resulted  in  the  indict- 
ment of  several  senators,  the  resignation  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, and  the  disclosure  of  the  celebrated  one  thousand  dollar 
bill  scandal.  Mr.  Moirphy  has  led  an  active  and  honorable  life. 
On  October  6,  1879,  he  married  Olive  O.  Jenks,  of  Terre  Haute, 
a descendant  of  one  of  the  early  Dutch  families  of  New  York, 
and  a relative  of  Martin  V an  Buren.  They  have  three  children : 
Rdith,  born  in  1881;  Marion,  born  in  1884  ; and  Margaret,  born 
in  1887.  The  Happy  family  resides  in  a beautiful  home  on  Mar- 
quette avenue. 

S.  M.  Pickler,  of  Kirksville,  Mo., 
was  Horn  in  Washington  county,  Ind., 
in  1846,  and  when  six  years  old  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Davis  county, 
la.,  where  he  resided  unitil  1866,  when 
he  came  to  Kirksville,  Mo.  He  was 
educated  in  Iowa,  and  there  taught 
country  school,  and  after  coming  to 
Missouri  entered  the  private  normal 
school  established  by  Prof.  Joseph  Bald- 
win, at  Kirksville,  and  pursued  an  ad- 
vanced course  of  study,  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  position  of  assistant  in- 
structor, and  continued  to  occupy  the 
same  position  after  the  school  became  a .State  institution.  Suc- 
ceeding this  occupation  he  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  and 
for  eight  years  owned  and  edited  the  Kirksville  Journal,  the  lead- 
ing Republican  paper  of  Adair  county.  This  led  him  into  politics. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  served  one  term  and 
declined  a re-election.  However,  he  was  again  elected  a member 
of  the  lower  house  in  1896  and  again  in  1898,  and,  though  nomi- 
nated again  in  1900,  declined  ini  order  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  congress  in  the  first  district,  which  was  unanimously  tendered 
him  by  the  Republican  convention.  In1  other  ways  he  has  been 
prominently  connected  with  public  life.  He  served  as  school  com- 
missioner of  Adair  county,  mayor  of  Kirksville,  and  is  at  present 
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a regent  of  the  First  District  State  Normal  School  located  at 
Kirksville.  For  many  years  he  conducted  one  of  the  leading 
mercantile  establishments  of  Kirksville.  Ke  is  at  present  engaged 
in  looking  after  his  valuable  real  estate  and  other  holdings  in 
Missouri  and  elsewhere.  Hon.  J.  A.  Pickier,  who  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  congress  from  South  Dakota,  is  a brother  of  S.  M. 
Pickier,  subject.  Another  brother  is  Hon.'  R.  M.  Pickier,  circuit 
judge,  of  Smith  Center,  Kan.,  and  another  is  Dr.  E.  C.  Pickier, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frank  Wilson  Blackmar,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  university,  and  the  educational,  social  and 
material  advancement  of  Kansas  since  1889 — the  year  he  accepted 
a call  to  the  chair  of  history  and  sociology  in  that  great  educa- 
tional institution.  Mr.  Blackmar  is  a thorough  believer  in  the  fact 
that  the  destiny  of  Kansas  rests  with  the  coming  generation ; that 
to  their  efforts,  industry,  education  and  temperate  habits  the 
State  must  look  for  its  future  greatness.  During  the  twelve 
years  he  has  spent  in  the  university  he  has  gained,  not  only 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  but  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  student  body  of  the  university  and  of  the  educators 
and  business  men  of  the  State  as  well.  He  is  a man  of 
matured  and  sound  judgment,  and  an  able  scholar.  He  has  strong 
administrative  qualities ; he  is  a thorough  and  practical  busi- 
ness man ; he  is  a strong  speaker  and  writer ; he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  educational  systems  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  with  those  of  Kansas ; he  has  made  a close  study  of  the 
State  historically,  educationally  and  economically  and  knows  its 
needs ; he  has  made  a comparative  study  of  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  having  spent  some  time  in  the  latter 
studying  the  social  and  educational  questions  there.  His  field 
of  investigation  has  covered  a wide  range  of  subjects  pertaining 
to  modern  as  well  as  ancient  life  and  has  brought  him  in  close 
touch  with  all  modern,  social,  economic,  historical  and  educational 
problems  of  the  day.  Mr.  Blackmar  is  not  only  a thorough  and 
able  instructor  in  the  class  room  but  a popular  lecturer  outside  of 
the  university  as  well,  with  a national  reputation  as  a writer  of 
scientific  papers  and  books  on  education,  history,  political  economy 
and  sociology.  His  principal  books  published  are  as  follows : 
Spanish  Institutions  of  the  Southwest;  Spanish  Colonization  of 
the  Southwest ; The  Story  of  Human  Progress,  a Brief  History  of 
Civilization ; Economics ; The  Study  of  History,  Sociology  and 
Economics;  The  Uife  of  Charles  Robinson,  the  Free  State  Gover- 
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nor  of  Kansas;  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States;  The  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Kansas.  The 
two  publications  last  named  were  written  on  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education  and  were  printed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Be- 
sides these  works  he  has  nearly  fifty  published  papers,  lectures 
and  magazine  articles  covering  a wide  range  of  topics.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  Overland  Monthly , Annals  of  the  American 
Academy , American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  American  Economic  Association  Publications,  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  Publications,  Forum,  Review  of 
Reviews,  Revue  du  Droit  Public  of  Paris,  American  Historical 
Review',  Harpers  Weekly  and  others.  In  January,  1904,  he  gave 
a course  of  lectures  on  The  Problems  of  Distribution,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  He  has  now  in  preparation  two  important 
sociological  works.  His  services  are  in  demand  as  a lecturer 
and  he  has  delivered  addresses  before  the  American  Historical 
association,  the  American  Economic  association,  the  Kansas 
Historical  society,  Kansas  Bankers’  association,  Kansas  City 
Commercial  club,  Kansas  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry,  National 
Association  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Kansas  State  Teachers’ 
association,  State  Sanitary  Convention,  Irrigation  Conference, 
Western  States  Commercial  Congress,  and  various  educational 
bodies  of  his  own  State.  During  his  twelve  years  of  busy  edu- 
cational life  at  Lawrence,  where  his  home  is,  he  has  found  time 
to  teach  a Sabbath  school  class  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
composed  mostly  of  students  of  the  university,  which  numbered 
seventy-five  in  1903.  He  has  also  taken  a deep  interest  in  the 
charitable  work  of  Lawrence  and  Douglas  county,  having  spent 
much  time  in  the  service  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  He  has 
also  been  interested  in  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Kansas  Association  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections.  He  is  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  a member  of  the  American  Historical  society,  Amer- 
ican Economical  association,  and  a director  of  the  Kansas  Histori- 
cal society.  He  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  and  sympathy 
with  the  public  school  system,  from  the  lower  grades  to  the  high- 
est university  work.  While  in  California  he  served  as  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Examination  in  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  counties 
and  has  served  six  years  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Lawrence.  Mr.  Blackmar  was  born  near  Erie,  Penn.,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Springfield  Academy  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Normal  School.  He  went  to  California  in  1875  an(^ 
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taught  three  years  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State.  In  1878  he 
entered  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  graduating  therefrom  in 
1881.  From  this  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  The  year  following  his  graduation  he  taught  mathematics 
and  science  in  the  San  Jose  High  School.  In  the  year  1882  he 
was  called  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  the  Pacific.  This  position  he  held  for  four  years  resigning  to 
enter  upon  an  extended  post  graduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  one  of  the  strongest  graduate  schools  in  America. 
Here  he  spent  three  years  of  arduous  work,  graduating  in  1889 
and  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  During  the 
period  of  his  matriculation  at  Johns  Hopkins  he  was  instructor  of 
history  one  year  and  a fellow  in  politics  one  year.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  history  and  sociology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  which  position  he  now  holds.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  university.  (See 
portrait  elsewhere.) 


Thomas  R.  Ballard,  of  the  firm  of 
Ballard,  Messmore  & Company,  grain 
commission  merchants  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  born  in  Guernsey  county,  O., 
in  1848,  and  was  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated. Upon  attaining  his  majority  he 
took  an  active  part  in  politics  and  occu- 
pied several  minor  positions  in  the 
county  and  city  governments.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  years  he  went  to  Illi- 
nois and  engaged  in  the  grain  business, 
and  from  the  start  prospered.  In 
1882,  with  the  view  of  improving  his 
business,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
established  a branch  office,  but  closed  it  in  about  a year  and  con- 
tinued his  operations  in  Illinois.  In  1889  he  again  came  to  St. 
Louis,  and  two  years  later  organized  the  firm  of  which  he  is  yet 
the  head.  Since  coming  here  he  has  taken  commendable  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  St.  Louis.  He  served  under  Governor  Dock- 
ery as  one  of  the  police  commissioners  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
recent  election  of  officers  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  was  elected 
president  of  that  body.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Jeffer- 
son club  and  for  several  years  has  served  as  its  president.  In 
1872  he  married  Elizabeth  De  Pew  of  Guernsey  county,  O.,  and 
has  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  son,  John  O. 
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Ballard,  being  now  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Ballard,  Mess- 
more  & Company. 


Rousseau  A.  Burch,  of  Salina,  Kan- 
sas, justice  of  the  Supreme  court,  was 
born  in  Indiana  in  1862,  but  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Salina,  Kan.,  in 
1869,  and  was  there  educated  in  the 
literary  branches.  He  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  in  1885  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  be- 
gan the  practice  at  Salina  and  soon 
attracted  wide  attention  by  his  logic, 
professional  learning,  resourcefulness 
and  power.  So  well  and  favorably  had 
he  become  known  that  in  1902  he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
bench  to  succeed  Justice  Ellis,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  succeed  himself.  His  high  reputation  has  been 
fully  sustained  in  his  new  position. 


James  Everett  Seaver,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Batavia,  Gene- 
see county,  N.  Y.,  December  6,  1851, 
his  parents  being  James  Everett  and 
Nancy  Keath  Seaver.  The  father  was 
the  son  of  William  and  Nancy  (Mc- 
Cleary)  Seaver,  and  the  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Nancy  Keath 
Follett.  The  father,  James  Everett 
Seaver,  conducted  a combined  drug  and 
book  store  at  Batavia  until  his  death 
in  1852.  Nathan  Follett  and  his  fam- 
ily lived  at  Batavia  until  about  1850, 
when  they  moved  to  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
The  first  of  the  Seavers  in  America  was  Robert,  a young  English- 
man, who  embarked  from  London  in  the  ship  “Mary  and  John,” 
and  landed  at  Boston  in  1633.  He  married  Elizabeth  Ballard, 
reared  several  children,  and  settled  at  Roxbury,  his  homestead 
standing  at  what  is  now  the  junction  of  Center  and  Amary  streets, 
now  within  the  city  of  Boston.  There,  or  near  there,  the  family 
lived  for  several  generations.  Major  William  of  the  fifth  genera- 
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tion  and  Captain  William  of  the  sixth,  served  as  officers,  and  with 
honor,  in  the  Revolution.  His  father  dying  when  subject  was 
one  year  old,  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
where  he  grew  up  and  attended  the  public  schools  until  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  He  learned  the  milling  business  of  his  grand- 
father Follett  who  owned  and  operated  a large  mill  at  Ypsilanti; 
but  in  1870  went  to  California  and  spent  two  years  in  traveling 
through  the  West,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  business  life  has 
been  spent.  He  first  came  to  Kansas  City  in  1878  and  engaged  in 
the  grain  business;  but  in  1880  and  1881  became  interested  in 
enterprises  in  Colorado,  though  he  returned  to  Kansas  City  in 
1883  and  resumed  the  grain  business  in  which  he  has  been  contin- 
uously engaged  down  to  the  present  time.  His  excellent  success 
and  high  business  and  social  standing  are  due  to  his  sound  judg- 
ment, wise  and  prudent  methods,  strictly  honorable  conduct  and 
native  ability.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade ; vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Midland  Eleva- 
tor Company ; director  of  the  Commercial  club,  and  an  officer  and 
stockholder  in  several  other  commercial  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies. He  is  a Chapter  Mason,  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  and  a Shriner.  He  is  a Democrat,  and  affiliates  with  the  Epis- 
copal church.  On  December  22,  1875,  he  married  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  Bella  Ralston  Carr,  daughter  of  David  and  Cynthia  Ann 
Carr,  and  has  one  child,  Everett  Herbert  Seaver,  born  September 
2,  1886. 


James  Kellogg  Burnham,  an  ac- 
tive and  prominent  business  man  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Ouincy, 
Branch  county,  Mich.,  August  26,  1843. 
He  is  a son  of  Joseph  Trumbull  and 
Harriet  (Gilbert)  Burnham,  both  na- 
tives of  Connecticut,  the  former  ot 
Hebron  and  the  latter  of  Norwich.  The 
paternal  grandparents  were  David  and 
Katharine  (Trumbull)  Burnham,  the 
Trumbull  family  being  one  of  the  old 
historic  families  of  New  England. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Sr.,  was  governor 
of  Connecticut  from  1769  to  1784;  Jo- 
seph was  a commissary  general  in  the  army  of  General  Washington 
during  the  Revolutionary  war;  Jonathan,  Jr.,  was  paymaster  of 
the  same  army ; Mary  Trumbull  married  William  Williams,  one  of 
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the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; David  was  a com- 
missary general  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution ; and 
John  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington  and  a cele- 
brated painter.  Joseph  T.  Burnham,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  also  served  as  governor  of  Connecticut.  The  maternal 
grandparents  were  Lewis  and  Sallie  (Ward)  Gilbert,  of  Norwich, 
Lewis  being  a son  of  Sylvester  Gilbert,  an  eminent  jurist.  Two 
sons  were  born  to  David  and  Harriet  Burnham:  Griswold  and 
James  Kellogg.  James  K.  Burnham  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  a business  college  in  Chicago. 
Since  early  manhood  he  has  been  interested  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  has  been  actively  connected  with  a number  of  important  busi- 
ness enterprises.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Burnham-Hanna- 
Munger  Dry  Goods  Company,  the  Burnham-Munger  Manufac- 
turing Company,  both  of  Kansas  City,  and  of  the  Burnham- 
Stoepel  Dry  Goods  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  He  is  a director 
of  the  New  England  National  Bank  and  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Kansas  City ; has  served  on  the  City  Park  Board,  and  as 
president  of  the  Provident  Association.  Politically  Mr.  Burnham 
is  a Republican,  and  he  is  a member  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  of  Kansas  City,  and  one  of  the  trustees.  He  was  married 
on  November  15,  1861,  to  Ella  C.,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Electa 
(Williams)  Van  Camp,  of  Quincy,  Mich.,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Burnham  being  a lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Williams.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burnham  have  the  following  children : Edith  Blanche,  mar- 
ried Rice  P.  Miner;  Jessie  Emma,  married  John  F.  Downing; 
Grace  Mabel,  married  Rollins  M.  Hockaday ; Clara  Avery  and  Ella 
Kellogg. 
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Idaho  boundaries,  II,  467-470,  472 
Illinois  Indian  tribes,  I.  428. 

Indian  villages,  I,  87. 

a part  of  Louisiana,  I,  1?6. 

country  prosperous,  I,  167. 

commandants,  I,  210. 

soldiers  sent  from,  I,  206. 

shipments  from,  I,  213. 

country,  villages  in,  I,  214. 

— — country,  prosperity  of,  I,  287. 
Illini  receive  Joliet  and  Marquette,  I, 
76,  77,  78. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished,  III, 
105,  126. 

Independence  determined  upon,  I,  246- 

Indiau  territory,  III.  489. 

boundary,  II,  478,  481,  482. 

— — - missions.  Ill,  503,  505. 

organization  of,  I,  444. 

feuds,  III,  501. 

native  tribes.  III,  493,  499. 

tribes  removed  there,  III,  490, 

495. 

squaw  men,  III,  500,  521. 

government  policy,  III,  491,  499. 

Chei*okee  alphabet,  III,  497. 

first  constitution,  III,  502. 

leases,  III,  526. 

cattlemen,  III,  521,  526 

Civil  war,  III,  507. 

Confederates,  III,  508.  511. 

loyalists,  III,  510,  511. 

reconstruction,  III.  516.  520. 

laws.  III.  503.  504,  505,  522,  527, 

courts,  III,  527. 

Curtis  act.  HI.  531. 

Dawes  commission.  Ill,  530. 

railroads,  III,  520. 

— : — allotment,  III,  523. 

statistics,  III,  498,  506,  525,  532, 

534. 

statehood.  III,  533. 

Indian  counti*y,  boundaries,  II  437. 

villages'  in  1519.  I,  24. 

titles  defined.  III.  524. 

Tribes,  the,  I,  428. 

ti-ading  posts,  I.  435. 

license  system,  I,  429. 

— — factory  system,  I,  430,  431,  435, 
436. 

agents,  I,  436-7-8. 

incited  by  British.  I.  432-3. 

— — ^trade  monopolized  by  British,  I, 

annuities,  the  first,  I,  431-2. 

slaves.  I,  143. 

ati-ocities,  I.  143,  144. 

feasts',  I,  78. 

tribes,  location  of,  I.  437. 

chiefs,  names  of,  I.  304. 

removed  by,  1837.  I.  446. 

government  policy  with,  I,  461- 

63.  464. 

I 466,  467.  468.  469. 

departments.  I.  429. 

under  Interior  Department.  I.  451. 

Harney’s  expedition  against,  I. 

453. 

loss  during  war,  I,  456-7. 

in  Union  army,  I.  455,  456. 

in  the  Confederate  army.  I.  454. 

military  operations  against.  I, 

I 442-43,  450,  453,  458,  459,  462,  465. 
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Indian,  blanket  and  civilized,  I,  453-4. 

of  Minnesota  territory,  I,  451. 

massacre  in  Minnesota,  I,  454-5. 

and  Arkansas  boundary,  I,  443. 

precautions  against,  I.  319. 

population  1845.  I,  449. 

railroads  opposed  by,  I,  462-3. 

— : ravenous,  I,  319-20. 

treaties  modified.  Ill,  523. 

treaties  not  ratified,  I,  462. 

— 1 — substance  of  treaties  with,  I, 
451-2. 

alarms  in  Dakota,  I,  457-8. 

depredations  in  Colorado,  I,  458-9. 

troops,  III.  512,  515. 

allotment  in  severalty,  I,  466-7. 

present  treatment  of,  I.  468-9. 

Ingalls,  John  J.,  IV,  272,  321. 
Inkpaduta,  the  Sioux,  V.  68. 
Inquisition  banished,  I,  278. 
Insubordination  of  the  colonists,  I,  241. 
Interdiction  of  deposits,  II,  142. 

text  of,  II.  145-6. 

occasion  for,  II,  145. 

justified  by  Spain.  II.  173-174. 

protests  against,  II,  146-147. 

debated  by  congress,  II,  148. 

equivalent  establishment,  II,  170. 

revoked.  II,  170-171. 

claim  for  losses  abandoned,  II, 

356. 

France  responsible  for,  II,  148, 

154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  161,  162, 
167,  168.  171,  172,  175. 

Iowa,  V,  17. 

origin  of  name,  V,  204. 

territory  created,  V,  29. 

a part  of  Wisconsin,  V,  27. 

attached  to  Michigan,  V,  25. 

the  territorial  era,  V,  30. 

forts.  V,  20. 

boundary  dispute,  V,  36. 

Chouteau’s  claim,  V,  26. 

first  political  campaign,  V,  31. 

first  election.  V,  28. 

first  legislature,  V,  31. 

— — - land  associations,  V,  59. 

town  of  Preparation,  V,  57. 

Scholte  s settlement,  V,  52. 

first  settlements,  V.  24.  26. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  V,  40. 

capitals.  V,  28,  34,  35.  72. 

the  capitols.  V.  72.  106.  138,  142. 

first  newspapers,  V,  27. 

Fort  Dodge,  V.  54. 

first  constitutional  convention,  V, 

41. 

rejects  statehood.  V.  43,  44. 

constitution  of  1846,  V,  47. 

• first  state  governor,  V.  45. 

in  the  Mexican  war.  V.  46. 

statehood,  V,  40,  42,  48. 

territory,  boundaries,  II,  447-449. 

big  storms,  V,  56,  63,  120,  137, 

160,  171.  194. 

counties,  V,  27,  29,  41,  44,  134, 

141.  200. 

Indians',  V,  19,  21.  23,  26,  28,  39, 

44,  56.  84. 

Spirit  Lake  massacre;  V,  68. 

tablet  and  monument  at  Spirit 

Lake.  V.  144.  173. 

■ constitution  of  1857.  V,  64. 

the  Civil  war,  Y,  76. 

— — Lincoln’s  speech  in,  V,  74. 

patriotism,  V,  78. 

regiments.  V,  77,  79,  80,  81,  83, 

84,  87,  89,  93. 


Iowa  war  fund,  V,  77,  103. 

disloyalty  inr  V,  78,  85,  86,  89, 

90,  91,  93,  94,  97. 

peace  convention,  V,  95. 

Agricultural  college,  V,  99,  110, 

111. 

State  University,  V,  50. 

river  improvement,  V,  51.  52. 

corporations,  V,  113,  114,  124, 

128,  132.  135,  145,  152. 

Rankin’s  defalcation.  V,  109. 

Liberal  League,  V,  125. 

—  grangers,  V,  117,  122. 

soldiers’  monument,  V,  157,  171. 

code  revision,  V,  105,  180. 

grants  to  railroads,  etc.,  Y,  62, 

177. 

regimental  flags,  V,  167. 

free  coinage,  Y.  174. 

battle  field  commission,  V,  176, 

190. 

pharmacy  law,  V,  145. 

Coxey’s  army,  V,  169. 

battle  ship  launched,  V,  177. 

- — - — - fete  at  Burlington,  V,  180. 

at  Omaha  exposition,  V,  187. 

— — - population.  V,  202. 

at  New  Orleans,  V,  138. 

Columbian  commission,  Y,  158. 

Louisiana  Purchase  exposition,  V, 

193. 

school  system,  V.  49.  199. 

anti-trust  laws,  V,  144,  195. 

prohibition,  V.  61.  116,  122,  129, 

130,  132,  135,  138,  140,  154,  156,  165, 

179. 

— — Greenbackers.  Y,  121.  126,  131. 

— — public  institutions,  V,  50,  53,  99, 
102,  132.  181. 

in  the  Spanish  war,  V,  183. 

statistics,  V.  196. 

officials,  V.  28.  29.  31.  39.  43,  51, 

54,  56.  58.  63.  67.  73,  92.  99,  105, 
114,  120.  130,  133,  136,  143.  153,  172, 

180.  189.  197. 

the  “Iowa  Idea,”  V.  195. 

Iroquois  domain,  extent  of,  I.  215. 

Itasca  lake  discovered,  I,  404 ; VI,  29, 
126. 

park,  VI,  137. 

Izard,  Ralph,  his  great  insight,  II,  40- 
44. 

— George.  III.  281. 

— — Mark  W.,  Y,  220. 


J 


Jackson,  Gen.  Andrew,  II,  349. 

a medal  for.  III.  31. 

proclaims  martial  law,  III,  63. 

— — - reception  of.  III.  87. 

fine  restored.  III.  107. 

his  monument.  III,  121,  132. 

Claiborne  F..  IV.  103,  121,  138, 

143.  150,  152.  156,  157. 

his  resolutions.  IV.  103. 

calls  for  troops.  IV,  158. 

his  camp  captured,  1861,  IV,  153- 

154. 

Senator.  II.  234. 

Frank  D„  V,  139,  143,  146,  164, 

167. 

Jacobins  of  Louisiana,  I,  296. 

James.  Edwin.  I.  398-9. 

— Jesse,  killed.  IV.  192. 

W.  IL,  V.  240,  241. 
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Jay.  John.  II,  54-56,  58,  61-62,  64-66, 
74-75,  371. 

his  treaty,  1764.  II,  374-375. 

Jayne.  William.  VI,  222.  234. 

Jefferson.  Thomas,  II,  79,  81,  82,  85, 
124,  125. 

threats  of,  II,  125,  144. 

his  views  of  extent  of  Louisiana, 

II,  209-210,  228-229. 

prudence  of,  II,  245. 

his  instructions  to  Captain  Lewis, 

I,  301. 

his  heirs  assisted.  III,  85. 

Jenkins,  W.  M„  ill,  474. 

Jessaume,  agent  among  the  Mandans, 
I,  304. 

Jesuits,  I.  69,  70.  72. 

expulsion  of  the,  I,  229-30. 

John,  Fort,  I,  385. 

Johnson,  Col.  James,  I,  393-4. 

Henry,  III,  79,  81,  82,  106,  108. 

■ Isaac,  III,  114. 

Waldo  P.,  IV,  155. 

Joliet,  Louis,  I,  70-73,  80-82. 

Jones  and  Immel  slain,  I,  377. 

D.  W.,  Ill,  392. 

James,  IV,  61. 

George  W.,  V,  54.  73. 

Joutel,  Henry,  I,  100-105. 

Jusseaume^  Reni,  I,  365. 


K 


Kansas,  IV,  223. 

boundaries,  II,  457-465. 

forts  and  posts,  IV,  231. 

Nebraska  bill,  IV,  233-235. 

■  Nebraska  Act,  IV,  119. 

first  settlements,  IV,  232. 

first  convention  in,  IV,  232. 

first  election,  IV,  241. 

“•bogus  legislature,”  IV,  242. 

slavery  contest  begins,  IV,  235. 

border  war  in.  IV.  239,  246,  260. 

violence  in,  IV,  2*46-7. 

first  territorial  officers,  IV,  238. 

first  newspapers,  IV,  237. 

disfranchised  counties,  IV,  261- 

262. 

emigration  societies,  IV  235-237. 

bogus  laws  repealed,  IV,  271. 

free-state  government,  IV,  248. 

pro-slavery  men,  IV,  236. 

■  free-state  men  triumph,  IV,  264. 

admission  of,  IV,  261-277. 

slavery  rejected,  IV,  268. 

— — - state  legislature,  first,  IV,  280. 

the  Union  regiments,  IV,  282-285. 

state  capital,  vote,  IV,  286. 

neutral  lands,  IV,  308. 

agricultural  college,  IV.  289. 

Indian  lands  in,  IV.  229.  230,  231, 

274,  299,  300,  303,  305.  315. 

• public  institutions,  IV,  328. 

railroads.  IV,  298.  299. 

license  question,  IV.  326.  335. 

Farmei*s'  Alliance,  IV,  334. 

legislative  war.  IV.  338-340. 

at  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  IV,  340. 

in  Spanish  war,  IV.  345. 

statistics,  IV.  355-366. 

Kearney,  S.  W.,  IV.  92,  93. 

his  "Armv  of  the  West,”  I,  409. 

Fort.  V.  213. 

Kellogg,  W.  P..  Ill,  168,  171,  174,  177, 
182,  184. 


Kemper,  Reuben,  his  escapades,  II,  323. 
Iverlerec,  Baron  de,  I,  210-11,  218-19. 

221-23,  232. 

Kickapoos  go  west,  I,  438. 

Kidder,  Jefferson  P.,  VI,  217.  219,  259, 
269.  281. 

Kilbridge,  Alfred  B.,  VI,  358. 

Kimball.  Lieutenant,  I,  375. 

King  of  England,  proclamation  of,  1763, 
II,  54 — o. 

King.  Rufus.  II.  115,  116,  119,  179,  203, 
375,  377,  380. 

Austin  A.,  IV,  73. 

Kirkwood,  Samuel  .1.,  V,  74.  76,  81,  98, 
116.  134,  156,  176. 

Kittson,  Norman  W.,  VI.  33,  44,  217. 
Kyle,  James  II.,  VI,  340. 


L 


La  Boulay  on  the  Arkansas,  I,  166. 

La  Brache  killed,  I,  378. 

Lafayette.  Marquis  de,  II,  71,  84. 

reception  of,  III,  83,  87. 

visits  St.  Louis,  IV,  43-44. 

Lafreniere,  Nicolas  C.,  I,  242,  251,  252, 
263,  267.  270,  271. 

La  Hontan's  ‘‘Long  river,”  I.  146. 

Lake  of  Tears  (Pepin),  I,  89. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  northwest  point,  II, 
369,  371,  374,  376,  378. 

Lane.  James  H.,  IV,  248,  263,  281,  291, 
I 293. 

Laramie,  Fort,  I.  384. 

Laroche,  agent,  among  the  Mandans,  I, 
306,  308. 

Larocque,  Antoine,  I,  365. 

Larrabee,  William,  V,  141. 

La  Salle  on  the  Ohio,  I,  68. 

his  first  expedition,  I.  82-86. 

reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 1,  94,  95. 

1 takes  possession  of  the  country,  I, 

96,  97. 

his  second  attempt.  I,  88. 

first  commandant  of  Louisiana,  I, 

98. 

? his  third  attempt,  I,  91. 

reaches  Matagorda  Bay,  I,  100. 

tries  to  find  the  Mississippi,  I,  100, 

101.  102,  103. 

his  recompense,  I.  82,  83,  84,  85. 

is  murdered,  I,  103. 

Lastikas,  I.  194. 

La  Taupine,  I,  65.  67. 

Laussat.  Peter  Clement.  II,  108,  215, 
269.  271. 

Laurain’s  explorations,  I.  130. 

Law’s  German  colonists,  I.  164,  165,  166, 
168,  190,  191.  192,  193. 

his  bubble  bursts.  I.  168. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  founded,  IV,  236. 

burned  by  Quantrell,  IV,  290-291. 

sack  of,  IV,  250. 

Leavenworth,  Henry,  I,  381,  393-394  ; 
VI,  195. 

cantonment,  IV.  228. 

Kansas,  founded.  IV,  236. 

• convention.  IV,  245. 

constitution  of  1858.  IV.  267. 

Lecompton  constitution,  IV,  262. 

rejected,  IV.  266. 

Lee,  Arthur.  II.  32.  34.  37,  43. 

Andrew  E.,  VI,  349. 

Le  Grand.  A..  I.  387. 

I Leslie,  Preston  II.,  VI,  454. 
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Le  Sueur,  I,  62,  64.  122-25. 

Lewelling,  L.  D..  IV,  337. 

Lewis,  Capt.  Meriwether,  I,  301. 

Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition,  I,  301 ; 
IV,  224. 

reaches  St.  Louis,  I,  330. 

outfit  of,  I.  302. 

force  named,  I,  310. 

. meets  the  Shoshones,  I,  31*. 

divided,  I,  325. 

fights  the  Minnetarees,  1,  326-7. 

Lewis,  Capt.,  accidentally  wounded,  I, 
327. 

governor,  of  Louisiana  territory, 

—^’Captain,  sent  against  the  Sioux, 

I,  308-9. 

Representative,  II.  2o7. 

Liguest.  Laclede,  IV.  19. 

Lind,  John,  VI,  168  171. 

Linn  Lewis  F..  IV,  48,  59,  U>.  82. 

Lisa,’ Manuel.  I,  368,  369.  370,  371,  372, 
374,  376;  IV,  22.  38,  53. 

Little  Rock,  III.  288,  289 
Livingston.  Robert  R.,  II.  114-1.8, .121- 
25  139-44,  151,  16<-69,  177,  182-85, 

201-07,  217.  , n iqt 

his  proposition  and  threat,  II,  13  < 

138 

his  proposal  to  Napoleon.  II,  129. 

Edward,  III,  47,  60.  63.  79,  81,  84, 

his  resolutions,  III,  68. 

Loftus  Heights,  how  named  I,  223,  240. 
Long’s  expedition,  I.  394-401  , IV,  226. 
Lookout,  Fort.  I,  403. 

Lopez  expedition,  I.  4 < ; III,  1-5. 

Lord  Selkirk’s  grant,  I,  60,  61. 

Louisiana,  III,  17. 

first  nameo,  I,  22. 

coast  explored,  I,  18,  19,  21,  1-7, 

128. 

a part  of  Canada.  I,  146. 

. boundary  disputed,  I,  142 

misrepresented^  I,  160,  161. 

Province,  I,  177. 

threatened.  1758,  I,  221-3. 

neglected,  I,  234. 

• transferred  to  Spain.  T.  264. 

ceded  to  Spain,  I,  238.  

divided.  1762-3,  I,  238  ; II,  27,  28. 

declaration  of  indepeadence,  111, 

extent  of.  II,  22-23. 

Indian  tribes.  I,  430-1. 

reasons  for  sale  of,  II.  140^-141. 

Spain  expected  to  keep,  H,  ^<5- 

'274.  _ 

iimits’  claimed  protested,  II,  270- 

271 

sale  to  United  States  first  pro- 
posed, II,  123. 

a paradise.  II.  130. 

to  be  speedily  populated,  I,  288- 

9Q7 

sale  of  proposed,  II,  182-3,  188, 

190,  191.  192. 

reasons  for  sale  of.  1^4.  185. 

. price  asked  for,  II,  190-191,  192, 

193,  197.  205.  tt  iqq 

cession,  joy  tot  negotiators,  !!.  199. 

cession  of.  acceptable,  II.  208-209. 

. ordered  delivered  to  France,  II, 

107.  108.  . „ 

. United  States  takes  possession  ot, 

II,  215.  216. 

.. Upper,  Stoddard  takes  possession, 

II,  216. 


Louisiana,  total  cost  of.  II,  268. 

how  paid  for,  II.  224-26,  243. 

not  extended  to  the  Pacific,  II,  199, 

364-65. 

province,  western  extent  of,  II, 

461-462. 

cession  of,  considered,  II,  198-199. 

• northern  boundary,  II,  366-396. 

— — - state,  boundaries,.  II,  422-425. 

territory,  boundaries,  II,  420. 

Purchase,  boundaries,  II.  418. 

state  limits  debated,  II,  328. 

statehood  question,  II,  328,  329. 

Purchase,  cost  of,  III,  248. 

Purchase*  area  of.  Ill,  248. 

Purchase,  bill  dividing,  HI,  32. 

Indians,  III,  26,  29. 

rights  of,  III.  58. 

the  Quapaw  tract,  III,  25. 

Lafayette's  grant.  Ill,  22,  29. 

Ursuline  Nuns’  tract,  III,  27. 

Maison-Rouge  grant.  Ill,  19. 

neutral  strip,  III,  24. 

Bastrop’s  grant,  III,  20. 

surveys,  III,  22,  25. 

floating  rights,  III.  27. 

land  officers,  III,  23.  24.  25. 

— - — - the  Houma  claim,  III,  28. 

congressional  debate.  Ill,  33. 

land  claims,  III,  27,  41,  58,  73, 

79,  80,  85,  109. 

vote  on  statehood,  III,  51. 

enabling  act.  III,  50. 

first  government,  III,  18. 

- — — first  constitution  III,  51.  55. 

West  Florida  attached.  Ill,  51,  57. 

takes  West  Florida,  III,  49. 

Territory,  IV,  17. 

land  districts,  III,  23,  25,  27. 

the  ancient  inhabitants,  III,  41, 

43.  48,  53,  59,  69,  70,  75,  82,  84,  91, 
94,  96. 

militia.  III,  45.  56,  60,  62,  74,  78, 

83.  90,  99,  120,  132,  135,  158,  162, 
164. 

yellow  fever,  III,  43,  73,  79,  90, 

125.  126. 

hospitals.  III.  52.  68,  74,  106,  107, 

119,  125,  183,  185,  231. 

internal  improvement.  III,  43,  49, 

52,  68.  72.  75.  7*8,  83.  85.  86.  89,  93, 
96.  97.  99.  100,  106,  13  9,  121,  122, 
125.  130,  132,  141. 

Banks.  III.  42,  49.  71.  80.  83,  85, 

96.  101.  102,  105,  125,  136,  141,  143, 
144,  154. 

nullification  opposed.  III.  92. 

the  Seminoles,  III.  94,  98.  99. 

opposes  Massachusetts,.  Ill,  111. 

— — • trouble  with  Massachusetts,  III, 

110. 

the  “Trinity.”  Ill,  108. 

Whigs  overthrown.  III,  103. 

dueling  prohibited.  Ill,  122. 

panic  of  1837.  III.  100.  105. 

the  Sabine  strip.  Ill,  118. 

r—  constitution  of  1845.  III.  111. 

• contest  of  1852,  III,  124. 

Cotton  is  king,  III.  135. 

constitution  of  1852,  III,  121. 

hard  times,  III,  155. 

the  Texas  Question.  Ill,  79,  89, 

94,  98.  100.  101.  108,  109.  113. 

railroads,  HI.  90.  93,  96,  99.  125, 

130.  132.  u . 153,  158,  163,  172. 

floods,  III,  186,  189,  191,  194. 
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Louisiana,  vote  for  president,  III,  109. 

negro  supremacy,  III,  154,  160, 

162,  168,  170,  172,  174,  178,  179,  188. 
constitution  of  1864,  III,  146. 

•  legislature  of  1864,  III,  151. 

vagrant  law.  Ill,  153,  163. 

constitutional  convention  of  1866, 

III,  154. 

riot  of  1866,  III.  154.  155. 

constitution  of  1868,  III.  147,  158. 

constitution  of  1879,  IIL  183. 

legislative  extravagance,  "ill,  166. 

riot  of  1872,  III,  168. 

riots  of  1874.  Ill,  170. 

political  disability,  III,  154,  155, 

156,  163. 

imprisonment  for  debt  abolished, 

111,  185. 

trouble  of  1876,  III.  176. 

•  franchise  question,  III,  146,  181, 

194,  196. 

laws.  Ill,  52,  68.  72,  74,  76,  78, 

80,  83,  85.  86.  89.  90,  93,  96,  99, 

112,  113,  126,  130,  137,  153,  156,  163, 
169. 

counties,  III,  43,  46.  71.  77. 

lotteries.  III.  72.  73,  78.  83.  85.  86, 

93.  105,  113,  154,  158,  183,  190,  191, 
192. 

state  flower,  III,  229. 

agriculture,  III,  65.  85.  92,  99,  105, 

109.  125,  183.  184.  187.  193.  196. 

libraries.  III.  43.  80,  83,  86,  93, 

119,  105,  106.  109.  234. 

capital.  Ill,  228. 

•  prohibition.  III.  186. 

Eads’  jetties.  III.  182. 

Milne  asylum.  Ill,  101. 

schools.  III.  43.  46,  47,  49.  72,  76, 

77.  85.  90.  100.  101.  105.  115.  116, 
121.  122.  125,  126  130.  135,  147,  148. 
156.  182.  184.  196.  230. 

•  debt.  ITT.  155,  156.  165.  171,  172. 

. 173,  174,  177. 

corporations.  III.  85.  86,  90,  93. 

110.  122.  125,  144.  163,  168,  172,  175. 
Industrial  Institute,  III,  230. 

politics.  III.  53.  54.  69.  70.  75.  79. 

81.  82.  84.  88,  91.  94.  96.  98,  105,  108. 
116,  120,  124,  128,  134,  136.  162,  166, 
169,  174.  176.  182,  186.  192.  195. 

public  institutions  III.  23.  47,  75. 

78.  90.  95.  97,  101,  109,  115,  116,  119. 
121.  126.  147.  158,  180,  184.  195.  229. 

courts.  III.  18,  41.  42.  46.  52,  56, 

78.  86.  101,  112,  115,  121,  143,  144, 
183,  185. 

the  tariff.  III.  68.  81,  85,  90,  91, 

94,  108,  132,  192.  193. 

•  the  capital.  III.  47.  52,  83.  85,  90, 

91,  93.  113,  115.  119,  122,  183. 

■ officials.  III.  51.  54,  60.  76,  82,  83, 

94.  98.  104.  106.  110.  114,  117,  120, 
127,  128,  135,  234,  242. 

crevasses  and  levees.  III,  74, 

80.  89.  93.  96.  118.  122,  163,  164, 
169,  172,  174.  185,  194. 

medical  school.  III.  68,  71,  72  73, 

97,  107.  125.  126.  132. 

Southwestern  Institute,  III,  231. 

Blind  Institution,  III.  232. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  III, 

232. 

Insane  Asylum.  III.  233. 

penitentiary,  III,  233. 

State  Library,  III,  234. 


Louisiana  congressmen,  III,  235. 

Howard  Library.  Ill,  234. 

statistics,  III,  245. 

counties,  III,  247. 

State  LTniversity,  III,  229. 

seminary.  Ill,  229. 

Normal  School,  III,  230. 

War  of  1812,  III.  200. 

coast  biocfcaded,  III,  142. 

volunteers,  III,  141,  143. 

British  invade,  III.  59. 

Lafette’s  pirates.  III,  60,  63,  64. 

legislature  lukewarm.  III,  62,  64. 

legislature  prorogued,  III,  64. 

thanked  by  congress.  III,  65. 

Mexican  war,  III,  114.  203. 

Mexican  volunteers.  III,  115,  116. 

the  slavery  question,  III,  33,  40, 

41,  43,  63,  73,  80,  84,  87,  89,  90, 
94,  96.  100.  101.  103.  104.  110,  118, 
120,  128,  131,  133,  138,  146. 

Civil  war,  III.  208. 

martial  law,  IIL  63. 

military  board.  III,  137. 

Civil  war  period.  Ill,  138. 

secession  convention.  III.  139,  141. 

vote  on  secession.  Ill,  139,  140. 

confederate  legislature,  III,  142, 

144. 

National  flag,  III,  209,  228. 

Civil  war  volunteers,  III,  209, 

210. 

. — — - war  appropriations',  III,  137. 

war  time  senators,  III,  151,  153. 

war  congressmen,  III,  145. 

war  time  banks,  III.  150. 

Union  volunteers.  III,  150. 

Confederate  state  government 

ended,  III.  152. 

slaves'  freed,  III.  142. 

reconstruction.  III,  153. 

Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  III, 

233. 

Soldiers’  Home,  III,  234. 

Sjpanish-American  wax-,  III,  205. 

Lowe,  Ralph  P.,  V,  67,  71,  74,  81. 
Lucas,  John  B.  C.,  IV,  18,  36. 

Robert,  V,  30,  32,  34. 

Luzerne,  Chevalier  de  la,  II,  50. 

Lyon.  Nathaniel,  IV,  151,  152,  156,  157, 
160. 
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McClurg.  Joseph  W.,  IV,  176,  177. 
McCook,  Edward  M„  IV.  412,  415. 
McCracken,  Hugh,  I,  365. 

agent  among  the  Mandans,  I,  304. 

McCumber,  P.  J.,  VI,  380,  391. 
MeEnery,  S.  D„  III,  184.  189. 

McGill.  Andrew  R.,  VI.  127. 
McGillivray’s  remarkable  observation, 
I,  286-7. 

Mclntire,  A.  W„  IV.  468. 

McKee,  Col.  John,  II,  331. 

McKenzie,  Alexander-,  I,  366. 

Donald,  I.  374. 

Charles',  I,  365. 

McKenzie's’  expedition,  II,  377. 
McKnight,  Bail'd  & Chambers,  I,  386. 
McLellan,  Robert,  I,  374,  375,  376;  IV, 
53. 

McNair,  Alexander,  IV.  35. 

Macarty,  Major,  I,  210. 
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Mackinaw  Fur  Company.  I.  366. 
Macomb's  expedition,  I,  427. 

Madison.  James',  II.  62.  114.  118.  167, 
171,  207.  213,  283.  289,  375.  377. 
Maigares,  Lieut.  Faciendo,  I,  358. 
Malhado  island,  I,  26. 

Maison-Rouge’s  grant,  I.  297. 

Mallet  brothers'  expedition.  I,  366-7. 
Mandan,  Fort,  I,  191,  216,  303,  307, 
310. 

Manifesto  of  the  revolutionists,  I,  252- 
3 259. 

Mansfield,  battle  of.  III,  220. 

Manshac.  river  or  bayou.  I,  116. 
Mantle.  Lee,  VI,  448,  481.'  483. 

Marbois.  Barbe,  II.  71.  169,  187,  189, 
192,  195.  197,  201.  272. 

Marcy's  (Capt.  R.  B.)  expedition,  I, 
410-418-21. 

Marest,  Father,  I,  64,  69. 

Marquette.  Father,  I.  67,  68,  69.  73.  82. 
Marquis.  Pierre,  I,  251.  263,  267,  270. 
Marais  des  Cygnes  massacre,  IV,  269. 
Martin,  John  A.,  IV,  327. 

Marmadukes,  the,  IV,  81,  83,  158,  193, 
194. 

Marsh,  Captain,  VI.  78. 

Marshall,  W.  R.,  VI,  87,  90. 

Masters,  Henry, , VI,  214,  217. 

Mason.  Senator.  II,  159-160. 

Massacre  island.  I,  118. 

Massac,  Fort,  I,  223. 

Masan,  Balthasar,  I,  267,  270. 
Matthews,  Gen.  George,  II,  331,  332. 

335. 

Maxent,  Laclede  & Company.  I,  368. 
Meagher,  T.  F„  VI.  426,  429. 

Medary,  Samuel,  IV.  270. 

Samuel,  VI,  53. 

Meeker  massacre,  IV,  428. 

Mellette,  Arthur  C.,  VI,  305. 

Menard,  Father  Rene.  I.  66,  67,  69. 

Pierre,  I,  368,  376. 

Merchandise  sent  to  Santa  Fe,  I,  387-8. 

price  of,  I.  164.  174. 

Merchants’  petition.  I,  248. 

Merriam,  William  R„  VI.  130.  131,  135. 
Merrill,  Samuel.  V.  78.  82,  101. 
Messiah  war.  the.  I,  467-8. 

Mexico,  expeditions  against,  forbidden, 
II.  338. 

Mexican  mountains  seen  by  Pike,  I,  350. 
war,  IV.  88. 

Michigan  territory,  Northwest  attached 
to,  II,  445. 

Mickey,  John  H.,  V.  317,  319. 

Milhet  brothers,  I,  242,  249,  263,  267, 
270. 

Military  escorts,  I,  442,  443,  450. 

Mille  Lacs.  I.  65.  66.  90. 

Miller,  James.  Ill,  276. 

W.  R..  Ill,  376. 

John.  IV,  44  : VI,  369. 

Stephen.  VI,  83. 

Mines  of  the  Spaniards,  I,  129. 
Minnesota.  VI,  17. 

meaning  of  name,  VI.  35-36. 

Leavenworth's  expedition  to,  VI, 

25. 

Pike's  explorations,  VI.  24. 

British  influence  in,  VI,  23-26. 

first  house,  VI,  30. 

newspapers,  first,  VI,  38. 

first  steamboats,  VI,  27. 

first  towns.  VI,  37. 

territory,  first  bill  for,  VI,  34. 


Minnesota  territory  established,  VI,  35. 

first  legislature,  VI.  40. 

boundaries,  II.  450-455. 

first  constitutional  convention,  VI, 

55—8. 

first  constitution,  VI,  59-62. 

capital,  removal,  VI,  52-3. 

first  courts,  VI,  39. 

territory,  VI,  37. 

- — — Schoolcraft  in.  VI,  26,  29. 

Historical  society.  VI.  39.  41. 

statehood  asked  for,  VI,  52. 

the  Civil  war,  VI,  68.  84. 

military  history,  VI.  132. 

Sioux  outbreak.  1862,  VI,  75. 

Indians  hung,  VI.  81. 

snow  storm.  VI.  102. 

locusts  in,  VI,  108. 

- — — Indian  reserves,  VI.  24.  27.  28,  30, 
42.  43.  44,  47.  49,  83.  88,  115,  132, 
150,  165. 

— — - counties,  VI.  40.  45,  48.  51,  52,  54, 
60,  65.  67,  72.  88,  96,  3 82. 

timber  frauds,  VI.  145. 

monument  at  Gettysburg.  VI,  156. 

Indian  monument.  VI,  169. 

population,  VI.  180. 

Farmers’  Board  of  Trade,  VI,  114. 

farmers’  organizations,  VI,  102, 

134,  142. 

forest  fires,  VI,  146. 

— — — Younger  brothers,  VI,  112. 

mill  explosions.  VI,  114. 

at  the  Centennial,  VI.  124. 

circus  bandits,  VI.  170. 

roll  of  officers,  VI,  178. 

schools,  VI,  184. 

capitol  fire,  VI,  119. 

new  capitol.  Vi,  142,  149.  157. 

insane  asylum  burned,  VI,  118. 

— railroad  commissioners,  VI,  104, 

128,  134. 

capital  removal,  VI,  93. 

public  institutions.  VI.  89,  123, 

128,  136.  143,  147.  169.  174. 

convict  labor.  VI.  132,  137. 

temperance,  VI.  94,  98i 

iron  mining,  VI,  172. 

trouble  with  Indian*.  VI,  165,  169. 

state  flower,  VI,  140. 

at  World's  Fair.  VI.  136.  3 40,  143. 

at  St.  Louis  Fair.  VI,  173. 

panic  of  ’97.  VI.  155. 

railroad  bonds.  VI,  64,  92,  97,  104, 

106.  112,  117,  118. 

in  Spanish  war.  VI,  158-163. 

statistics,  VI,  177. 

Miro,  Gov.  Estevan.  I.  278,  287. 

• deals  with  Wilkinson,  I.  290. 

expels  the  Inquisition,  I,  278. 

Fort.  I,  391. 

district  of,  I,  293. 

Misere,  viHage  of.  I.  20S. 

Missions  not  sustained.  I.  69. 
Mississippi  river,  I,  23,  26,  62,  67,  71, 
73,  80.  88. 

name  of,  I,  218. 

discovered,  I,  66,  75,  88,  91. 

source  of,  I,  401. 

ca.ptured  by  Choctaws.  I,  211. 

navigation  of,  1763-83,  II.  17. 

right  to  navigate.  II.  27-28,  30, 

34,  37,  45.  48,  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61, 
65,  66,  71.  72,  75,  78.  82.  83. 

navigation,  war  to  gain,  II,  185- 

187. 
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Mississippi  river,  navigation,  suspen- 
sion for  twenty-five  years.  II,  7G. 

navigation.  Spain  determined  to 

control.  II.  56,  57,  G3. 

•  navigation.  resolutions  against, 

lost,  II,  48.  53. 

river,  first  bridge  over,  V,  61. 

bubble,  I,  191-2. 

boundary,  II,  65. 

Missouri  country,  I.  211. 

camp  of,  I,  397. 

lead  mining,  I,  144  ; IY,  24-25. 

Missouri  river  discovered,  1,  78,  79,  92. 

name  of,  I,  218. 

explored,  I,  128,  129. 

bestridden,  I,  316. 

Missouri  Fur  Company,  I,  366,  368,  370, 
374,  376:  IV,  39-49. 

Missouri,  boundaries  of,  IV,  71. 

territory,  boundaries',  II,  425. 

state,  boundaries.  II.  439-441. 

•  first  constitutional  convention,  IV, 

34. 

politics,  generally,  IV.  40-41. 

old  settlements  in.  IV,  19. 

territory,  IV,  17,  18,  24,  26. 

early  delegates  to  congress.  IV.  24. 

— — fight  for  statehood,  IV,  27-33. 
state  of,  IV,  34. 

■  great  names.  IV,  38. 

legislature  of  1820,  IV,  35-36. 

first  state  officers,  IV,  35. 

population,  IV,  40. 

slavery  issue  in,  IV,  96-102. 

compromise,  II,  439  ; IV,  27-33. 

Kansas  struggle  in,  IV,  120. 

politics,  IV,  42. 

compi’omise  repealed,  IV,  112-119. 

War  of  1812,  IV.  22-23. 

Mexican  war,  IV.  91. 

the  Civil  war,  IV,  140-168. 

secession  convention,  IV,  147-149. 

secedes,  IV,  161. 

— : — • first  volunteers,  IV,  152. 

— : — Confederate  legislature,  IV,  161. 

■  constitutional  convention  of  1865, 

IV,  169-171. 

Democracy  again  in  power,  IV, 

180. 

test  oath,  IV.  173. 

newspapers,  IV,  135-136. 

German  citizens,  IV,  137. 

railroads,  IV,  131. 

silver  question  in.  IV,  199. 

universities,  IV,  48.  185. 

statistics,  IV,  217-222. 

river,  its  three  branches,  I,  315. 

Mitchell,  Gov.  D.  B.,  II,  332. 

Mitchill,  Representative,  II,  250-252, 
265. 

Mitchigamea  village,  I,  79. 

Mobile,  I,  127. 

Money  issued  by  the  colonists,  I,  202, 
213,  220. 

Monroe,  James,  II.  126.  127.  167,  171, 
183,  185,  188.  192.  197.  201.  203.  207, 
281,  290,  293,  333,  339.  341,  346. 

sent  to  Madrid,  II,  290. 

Doctrine  first  announced,  II,  330. 

Montana  Territory,  VI,  405. 

Verendrye  in,  VI,  405. 

Lewis  and  Clark.  VI,  405. 

fur  companies,  VI.  406. 

first  settlement,  VI,  406. 

boundaries,  II,  473-474. 


Montana  Indians,  VI.  408,  426.  430, 
436,  437,  441,  450.  454,  456,  484. 

posts  and  forts,  VI,  407,  428,  430, 

431,  439,  440. 

flour  riot,  VI,  423. 

- — — territory  formed,  VI,  413,  418. 

arid  lands,  VI,  483,  474. 

• constitutional  convention,  VI,  448. 

admitted,  VI,  458,  464. 

dual  house,  VI.  468,  470. 

election  case,  VI,  466. 

desperadoes,  VI,  411,  414,  417, 

425,  443. 

counties,  VI,  420,  453,  480,  487, 

495,  501. 

bonds,  VI,  430,  494. 

irrigation,  VI,  496. 

first  railroad,  VI,  441,  445,  453. 

codes,  VI,  442. 

gold.  VI.  408,  409,  410,  412,  414, 

421,  422,  424,  435. 

| officers,  VI,  499. 

public  institutions',  VI.  479. 

constitution,  VI,  461,  487,  491, 

495. 

population,  VI,  500. 

silver,  VI,  446,  457,  465,  483, 

485. 

mining  congress,  VI,  477. 

World's  fair,  VI,  477. 

the  Spanish  war,  VI,  488. 

capital  question,  VI,  436,  491. 

statistics,  VI,  498. 

Montgomery,  James,  IV,  268-270. 
Montreal  merchants,  I.  61,  62,  63,  67. 
Moonlight,  Thomas,  V,  367. 

Moore,  Thomas  O.,  Ill,  134,  136. 

Moody,  Gideon  C.,  VI,  261.  325,  340. 
Morgan.  Col.  George,  I,  280,  281,  290, 
293,  294. 

Morales,  Juan  Ventura.  II,  146. 
Morrison,  William,  I,  368. 

claim  of.  I,  359. 

Mormons'  march  west,  I,  410. 

- — - — - troubles  in  Missouri.  IV,  61-70. 
Morris,  Governeur,  II.  45. 

his  singular  admission,  II,  45-6. 

Senator.  II.  162-163. 

Morrill,  E.  N„  IV,  342. 

Morton,  J.  Sterling.  V.  223,  265,  266, 
267,  290,  .317,  321.  330. 

Moscoso,  I.  40,  41,  42,  54,  55. 
Mosquitoes,  fierce  and  troublesome,  I, 
315,  326.  329. 

Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  I,  385;  III, 
324. 

Mouton,  Alexander,  III,  98.  104,  106. 
Murphy.  Isaac.  III.  332.  350. 

Muys,  Governor  of  Louisiana.  I,  130. 
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Narvez,  Pamphilo  de.  I,  26. 

Nance,  Albinus,  V,  255,  257.  268. 
Napoleon's  dream  of  empire,  II,  107, 


renounces  Louisiana.  II.  196-199. 

his  reasons  for  selling,  II,  195, 

208.  217. 

his  outburst  to  Whitworth,  II,  179, 


181. 

threat  of,  against 

180. 


England,  II, 
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Napoleon  satisfied  with  cession,  II,  200. 

terms  of  sale.  II,  197. 

Natchez  villages,  I,  94,  95. 

tribe,  treaty  with,  I,  120. 

massacre,  I,  197. 

pursuit  of  the,  I,  197-9. 

tribe,  extinction  of  the,  I,  200-1. 

district,  II,  97,  98,  99. 

Natchitoches',  first  houses  built  at,  I, 
140. 

abandoned,  I,  141-42. 

fort  built  at,  I,  148,  189,  199. 

Spain  to  move  against,  II,  311- 

314. 

Nation,  the  most  favored,  II,  40G. 
National  flag  of  Louisiana.  Ill,  139. 
Navarro,  Intendant,  I,  289-91. 

Nebraska,  V,  209. 

discoveries  in,  V,  210. 

squatters’  rights,  V.  217. 

the  Mormons,  V,  213. 

■  meaning  of,  V,  330. 

boundaries,  II,  450-465. 

Indians,  V,  213,  215,  221,  225, 

226,  228,  253,  258,  279. 

territory,  V,  214. 

claim  clubs,  Y.  215. 

grasshoppers.  V,  246,  253,  257. 

cattle  war,  V,  254. 

big  storms,  droughts,  etc.,  244, 

279,  297,  325. 

■  counties,  V,  219,  220,  229,  249', 

326,  328. 

state  flower,  V,  299. 

— — — first  legislature,  V.  219. 

first  constitution.  V,  230. 

— • constitution  of  1871,  V,  241. 
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